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Editorial Notes 

"X ^ODERN archaeology is primarily concerned with two main 
JVl problems: — To construct a secure and rigid chronological 
^ ^ framework, and to determine the extent and relationship of 
cultures. The former is itself a prime necessity, but it is also inextric¬ 
ably interw*oven with the latter ; and as soon as we begin to invratigate 
the precise relation of one culture to another in a separate region,^ we 
are at once confronted with the fascinating mysteries of diffusion. 
Where w'cre certain technical devices invented ? How did they spread 
over the world ? These mysteries deserve the closet scrutiny, for it b 
the business of science to dbpel such (not to mystify). Furthermore, 
the same process of diffusion Is still active and therefore of current 
interest. 

It so happens that several articles in thb number illustrate th^e 
principles and indeed advance our knowledge of the subjects dealt with. 
The author of the first article reviews the facts concerned w'ith the 
origin of iron-working, and a Note (p. 87) touches on the remoter but 
kindred problem of ^e origin of metal-working, and suggeste certain 
enquiries. Another article (pp. 25-36) illustrates the difibsion, from 
civilization to its barbaric fnnge, of improved methods of budding. 
The neolithic Rhineland village (pp, 89-93) b an example of primitive 
conditions, it b true ; but, on the other h^d, it must also be remem¬ 
bered that it was an agricultitral community, and as such represented 
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at that remote date a very great advance on anything previously known 
in the region, where hunting and a>llecting had hitherto prevailed. 
That advance was of course diffused from the land in the southeast 
w'hcre it originated. 

tji at 

The article on Roman Barrows illustrates, if the authors' contention 
is accepted, what may be called diffusion by prestige. In this instance 
it is the prestige of Roman culture w^hich influences the burial-customs 
of native provincials. That is a familiar phenomenon, which occtirs 
wherever what is called (by its protagonists) a ' higher or more 
technically advanced and powerful, culture impinges upon a ' lower ’ 
and less advanced one. Eicamples of the diffusion or customs of western 
civilization amongst savage or barbaric peoples may be found In the 
courts of African chiefs and clscw'hcrc. A minor example was observed 
by the writer in a modem Tunisian cave-dwelling, where the place of 
honour amongst wall-omaments was assigned to certain cast-off trinkets 
of European origin—a pair of old opera-glasses, an empty picture- 
frame, an old Vichy bottle. These were displayed and-treasured on 
account of their rarity-plus-prestige-^'alue. 

at 

The diffusion of artistic and technical skill is well illustrated by 
the sculptured crosses of the Dark Ages. They are amongst the finest 
things of their kind ever produced ; they represent a new and original 
art-style ; and when we enquire closely into their origin and affinities 
we find that some of the designs w'cre, as Dr Kitzinger's illustrations 
prove, obtained from the stock of contemporary patterns in circulation 
in the eastern Mediterranean 1 But in taking over and using these 
patterns those real artists did not blindly copy them, after the manner 
of mass-producers and charlatans; they converted them into their own 
style, just as Shakespeare converted and transmuted the raw plots of his 
predecessors. 

Of at 

In this connexion we may quote an interesting criticism of the 
article on ‘ Njoya and his script ’, printed in the last number (ix, 
435 “ 4 ^) A^rriQuiTY. The critic considered that the Bamouna 
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painting (plate facing p. 44c) looked like a fake. * The background is 
typical West Coast Mohanunedan work, but the fi^re ts evidently 
copied from some Asiatic source, possibly Persian, No African chief 
ever had a face like that, or that head-dress or raiment ; but you can 
see them on British Museum post-cards of Persian work Agreed ; 
but if this is a fake, then so are the panels of the four ev-angelists in the 
Lindisfame gospels, which * would seem to have been copied more or 
less directly” from earlier paintings executed in Italy, probably in the 
6th century* brought to England before 6S4 by Ceolfrid, Abbot of 
Jarrow (Gilson's facsimile edn., i 9 ^ 3 ’ '“ 3 )* The paratlet b exact; 
the cultures compared are closely alike, and each borrowed from the 
repertory of another civilization. To the sophisticated Levantines of 
the Tlh and 8th centuries, the Anglian princelings mi^t hpe appeared 
as remote and devoid of significance as an African chieftain app^rs to 
some of us today. But the cultural and historical comparison is 
illuminating, and gives food for reflection. 

tit 

Dr Kitzinger's article b an important by-product of the work now 
being carried out in the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
of the Britbh Museum. That Department deals with Anglo-Saxon 
sculpture amongst other things. Now it will be obvious to all who read 
the article that, for the study of thb, a large collection of photographs is 
a basic need. A complete collection of photographs of every fragment 
of Anglo-Saxon sculpture is actually being formed, with a view to the 
eventual publication of a corpus ; some preliminary studies arc already 
in progress. We know that it would be of enormous help to the 
authorities if any readers who possess (or feel dbposed to make) good 
photographs of crosses and pre-Conquest carvings would send prints 
to Mr T. D, Kendrick or Dr Ernst Kitzinger, at the British Museum. 
Such prints will be stamped with the name and address of the owner 
of the copyright. It would equally help if readers would indimte the 
existence and present location of any such sculptures as are unpublished 
and likely to be unknowm to students. Crosses are naturally Ae 
chief monuments concerned, but nearly alt English sculpture relating 
to the art of the crosses comes within the scope of the survey. On the 
other hand no attempt b being made systematically to collect illustra¬ 
tions of middle lath century (or later) tympana, capitals or fonts. 
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Students of ancient Africa are expectantly awaiting news and 
publication of the important excavations at Mapun^bwe, in the Trans¬ 
vaal, near the Limpopo, conducted by Pretoria University, and referred 
to in our numbers for March 1934 (p. 103), March 1935 {p. lOi) and 
Sept, 1935 (P* 35 ^)' excavations have been under direction 
of Mr ^viue Jones and Mr J. F. Schofield, whose excellent work in 
the past on the Stone Age in Rhod^ia, and the Zimbabwe ruins 
respectively, inspires cximplete confidence in their scientific handling and 
publication of this recent undertaking. It may confidently be expected 
to throw considerable light upon ancestral Bantu movements and 
cultures, and thereby indirectly to contribute fresh data to the Zimbabwe 
problem. 


The Subscription to Antiquity for 1936 is now Due. We 
would remind our Subscribers of the form and envelope 
inserted in the December number for the purpose of remitting 
payments. An early response will be much appreciated as this 
wiU save avoidable trouble in having to send out direct reminders. 

Payment should be made to 

Antiquity, 24 Parkend Road, Gloucester, England.. 
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The Coming of Iron 

by G. A. Wainwright 

I NQUIRY immediately makes it dear that man must first have come 
to know iron through meteorites. Except for the ^eat masses at 
Ovifak m Greenland,* which are outside the question, iron from 
earthly sources is not known to occur in the native stateIt docs, 
however, occur in metallic form in meteorites (fiG. 2) and is the only 
metal to do so. In this form it may be found m solid l^ps of metd 
weighinc as much as 50 tons {Bacubirito), 36I tons (Ahmghito), or 15! 
tons (Cnupaderos). But of course most of it occurs in much more 
manageable sizes—in pieces as large as a man*s head, a Ken's egg, a 
pea, or only as dust. But all meteorites are not solid iron. Very tnany 
are a mbtture of iron and stone (figs, i, 3) or what is to all intents and 
purposes merely stone (fig. 4), and so useless to man as a source of 
iron. All meteorites fall into one of these three classes. 

In the British Museum (Natural History) Collections tliere are 
289 meteorites of all classes, ’which have been observe! to fall in the 
hundred years between 1815 and 1914, and of course the total number, 
which actually fell but were lost or not seen, must have been much 
greater. Seeing, therefore, that meteorites have been falling at least 
since Pliocene times,* let us say some 250,000 years or more ago, there 
must have been plenty of metallic iron lying ready to man's hand when 
he began to experiment. Moreover, from the accumulated experience 
of many generations primitive man must have been well aware that 
‘ stones ’ fell from the sky, even if this was not exactly a dally occurrence. 
The sky must have figured large to such people, and it was an 
unreliable place, whence came all sorts of dangers and unpleasantness. 
Stars were not always as secure as they might be, they fell from their 

{ jlaces without warning ; at times they were tlirowTi a^ut in a perfect 
usillade, especially when, as we say, the earth was passing through 

* Eiuyti. BriL 1 ith cd.,' GiMnland p. 545. For full detaiLi see Flight, A Chapter 
in the History cf MeleoriteSt pp. 36 ff. 

* Rickard, Man and 1933, n. p- S4S. 
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the Leonids ; thunder pealed up there and lightning Bashed ; driving 
rain and stinging hail poured down on man and beast and plant. But 
hall and rain were not the only missiles that fell. Sometimes it was 
fire, which at times split and blasted all in its way, and at times left a 
' stone ’ lying where it had struck. It came in the forms we now cal! 
lightning on the one hand, and meteorites on the other. Each was a 
blinding flash accompanied by cloud and roarings. These we now 
know to be min^clouds and thunder-claps in the one case ; smoke and 
explosions of the white-hot meteorite in the other. Primitive man 
could not possibly distinguish between them. In fact among us even 
today educated, but non-scicntiBc, people are very hazy about them, 
while uneducated man here and all the world over still accepts them as 
one and the same. 

All the mystery of iron proceeds from the facts shortly indicated 
above. Iron was the thunderbolt, one of the most appalling powers 
in Nature. It could split or devastate anything it approached. It was 
dangerous in the first place, and later, when roan oe|^ to envisage 
gods for himself, it became sacred also, coming as it did from above. 
But whether it was considered holy or accursed depended upon the 
attitude of the thinker tow'ards the god he thought it to represent, and 
this passed on to the iron man made for himself. Thus, a man purifies 
himself before daring to extract iron from its ore, a sword made of it has 
supernatural cutting power, a magic instrument can force death itself 
and it b good against fairies or evil spirits ; for does it not constitute the 
missiles w'ith which constant war ts w'aged in high heaven ? These 
ideas are fundamental and found wherever iron is known, throughout 
the Old World. 

Some of the more famous meteorites which have been held sacred 
are Elagalmlus at Emesa and that of Astarte at Tyre, both in Syria; in 
Asia Minor, the Magna Mater at Pessinus, Diana of the Ephesians, and 
the stone w’hich fel! at Abydus and was worshipped there; in Greece 
the stone at Cassandria and the Stone of Cronus at Delphi; and in 
Egypt, as I hope I have proved,* those of Amun and Seth at Thebes 
and Oibasa respectively. At Mecta still today the most sacred object 
b the Black Stone of the Kaabah, which again is a meteorite. Plenty 
of others could be mentioned as being kept in churches or temples, 


Sen. Antiqq. (Cairo). nViii, 1S3-71; Joun. Egyptian Arehy. xw, 49-52 ; 
XX. 151.152- For »11 that proceeds from this confusioti of the thmidcrbok and meteorite 
see mj series of articles in J.E.A., xvu, ff. 
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but let that of Casaa Grandes suffice. It was found in a room of an 
ancient Mexican temple carefully swathed in bandages.* * 

Not only were meteorites the only source whence primitive man 
could come by native iron, but we know that he utilized this source. 
The most ancient pieces of iron are the beads which the present writer 
found at Gerzah in Egypt about fifty miles south of Cairo. They were 
in two groups, which were roughly contemporary at S.D. 60-63 
Sequence Dating used for the predynastic civilization, ^ey thus 
date to about 3500 b.c. or earlier. At Ur in Mesopotamia Sir Leonard 
Woolley found fragments of iron. Coming from one of the royal tombs 
they date to 3000 B,c. at least and perhaps as early as 3500 b.c. Both 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian finds have now been analysed, and have 
been found to contain 7.5 per cent, and 10.9 per cent. resMctively of 
nickel. This proves the metal to be of meteoric origin, for it is the 
inclusion of nickel which differentiates meteoric iron from that smelted 
from the ore, which contains none. All metenric iroM have nickel in 
greater or less proportion, and in three quarters of them it varies between 
5 per cent, and 10 per cent. Our earliest specimens of iron arc ffius 
scraps from very normal meteorites. In using scraps of meteoric iron 
while still in the Chaloolithic Age the predynastic Egyptians were in 
no tvay unusual. The Eskimos did so, though otherwise only in the 
Bone Age,® as did the neolithic Indians of Ohio.* The Sumerians of 
Ur were at that time in the early Bronze Age though later they relapsed 
into the Copper Age/ . . 

However, it now transpires that, though not interested m it. man 
was able at an extremely early date to smelt his own iron from its ores 
and manufacture it into weapons. A bronze dagger hilt has been found 
at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia. It formed part of an untouched 
hoard of objects in a closed pot. which had been walled up and plastered 
over during the 28th century b,c. The object was analysed by Professor 
Desch who reports, ' . . . a bronze open-work dagger handle, in the 
slot of which w’as still wedged a fragment of material eridently derived 

* O. C. Famngton, Cat. of the MeUarites cf Norik America, p. 111, It ia an iron 
meteorite. 

* For example. R. E. Peary, Northanirdt ooer the Great Ice, n, 559, 561. 612 and cf. 
Brit. Mta. /foiuttwiA to the EthtiograpJaccA Collm.., igiQ, pp. ^ 

■ Putozni in The Amer. Antlarop^gitt. 1930, v, 49; id,, in Proc, Amer. Antiquarian 
Hoe.. 1^82-3, II, 360; Willoughby and Homon, The Turner Group of Earthworks, 
Hamilton ComOy, OMo (C^b.. Mass., 1922), pp. 50, 51, 65-67. 

^ Cbilde, New L^ht on the Most Ancient East, p. 292. 
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from the original blade. A lump of similar material was loose inside the 
handle, being too large to fall through the perforations. On analysis 
this matenal proved to be rusted iron, converted as usual by long con¬ 
tact with the earth into a hard, magnetic, crystalline mass, llte 
position in w’hich it was found leaves no doubt that the blade of the 
dagger w'as of iron. Moreover, analysis shows that this iron is free 
from nickel and is therefore not of meteoric oiigin. . . . The occur¬ 
rence of an iron object of terrestrial origin at such an early date is most 
striking, and of the first importance for the history of ancient 
metallurgy ’> This piece from Tell Asmar and the fragments from 
Ur are the only scraps of iron yet reported fmm Mesopotamia before 
Assyrian times, showing that iron was just as rare there in early days 
as it was in Egypt. As in Mesopotamia, so will it be seen that in 
Egypt long before the Iron Age sets in, occasional pieces are to be 
found of what is apparently man-smelted iron. 

In Egypt iron objects are extremely rare until the New Kingdom, 
and by no means common even then. Thus, over a length of nearly a 
thousand miles in space and more than two thousand years in time 
they only appear to consist of the following. 

Fourth Dynasty, the famous piece from the Great Pyramid,* * 
Fifth Dynasty, many pieces of chisels, etc. from Saqqarah.*^ 
Sixth Dynasty, several pieces of a pickaxe from Abusir and 
a fairly large heap of broken tools from Dahshur** ; a lump of 
iron rust, perhaps a wedge, from Abydos.’* 

Twclra Dynasty, a large spearhead from Nubia.** (fig. 5). 
Seventeenth Dynasty, a broken chisel-point and a ferrule of 
a hoe-handle from near Esnah.** 

It is a short and queer list, and much of it very suspicious. The 
Saqqarah, Abusir, Dahshur, and Esn^ pieces are all reported by 
Maspero. His statements as to the finding, though apparently precise, 
w'ill not stand scrutiny. They largely occur in footnotes, and were 

■ In Fnnldbrt, fraq Excavatims of the Orieatal *93^-33 (Oriejital Inat. 

Commun., DD. 17). pp. 59-6', and fig, 53, cf. also p, 38 and figa. 3 ®"J 5 - 

• Vyse, The P^mtadi of Gixeh, 1, 275, 276, 

Obtiausen in ZeiU.fur EtknologU, 1907, P- 373 i *■ 

** Id., op, cjl., p. 374, Doa. 2, 3. 

*• Petrie, AbydiSt It, p, 33. For a good pbou^raph of Li and the tools found with it 
s« Brit. Afitf. Guide to iie Antiq. of the Bronze {1920), % 1S5. 

Maclvtrr and Woolley, Bakes, pla. 86, 88 and pp. 193, zii. 

« Olshausen, op, tit. p. 374, no. 4. 
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written entirely from memory, and Olshausen points out various 
vaguenesses, discrepancies and mistakes, in the accounts. In fact the 
statements about the Abusir and Dahshur pieces seem to be two varying 
accounts of one and the same find. I’hough a vety learned man, 
Maspero was no archaeologist, nor did the conditions of his work make 
for detailed observation concerning the small objects. In any case 
‘ pickaxe ‘ chisel ', and ‘ ferrule of a hoe-handle ' all sound like the 
refuse of modem, or comparatively modem, times, and are no doubt 
meaningless as evidence for the early use of iron* The serious pieces 
are those of the Great Pyramid e. 2900 B.C., the Abydos lump c. 2500 B.c. 
and the Nubian spearhead c. 1800 b.c. Full analyses have not yet been 
made of the Pyramid and Abydos pieces, but those which have been 
showed ‘ traces ' of nickel.‘* This looks as if they were meteoric imn. 
But if tlte ' traces * shoidd prove to be only a fraction of i per cent,, as 
it sounds, the iron might perhaps have been smelted from an ore.‘‘ 
If so, this would have proved a difficulty hitherto, but such would now 
be disposed of by the finding in Mesopotamia of the unquestionable 
piece of smelted iron of approximately the same date. Unless we can 
know definitely that the Pyramid piece is of meteoric origin, and there¬ 
fore not modern, the probability 01 Rickard's suggestion is too attractive. 
He thinks that it may have been a piece of the tool of one of Vyse’s own 
workmen engaged in the exca’vation,^^ and one knows only too^ well 
how such things may slip do^vn, get jammed, etc. The ^tiquity of 
Petrie's lump from Abydos has never been in doubt, but it is urgent 
that its origin also should be decided. 

We now come to the Nubian spearhead (fig. 5) SJ'd unfortu¬ 
nately the difficulties cluster thick, so that whatever view is taken it 
remains an enigma for the present.^* Its^ discovery is recorded in full 
detail by competent archaeologists, and tt was found In the farthest 
recess of the tomb by the head of the innermost burial. The skeleton 
w'as protected from intrusion by several untouched burials lying 
between it and the entrance. I'here was no sign of any sort of intrusion 
of a later date, and the discoverers record the skeleton as ‘ untouched 
though in the photograph, plate 86, ffie arm and ribs are missing from 

Rickard in Man, 1^7, no. 56, 

** Though very rare such are known to nist though not near Hgypt. Rickard, 
and Metalt, 11, 8416. 

tt Man and Mttob-, 11, 8331 834^ 

i» Fig. 5 b from B photograph ^ndly suppLied by the Uniwraity of Pennsylvania 
Muacum. 
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one side. Apart from the spearhead, the objects, as wcH as those from the 
neighbouring graves, are all of normal late i2ih Dynasty type and call 
for no ^rt of comincnt. Hence, it seems difficult to doubt the antiquity 
of the iron spearhead. Yet this object is unparatleled in a number of 
features. In the first ptace, as Petrie says of it, ‘ no such form in iron 
IS known nor any iron weapons till long'after this' and it is * one of the 
s^ngest specimens He is unable to find any ancient form the least 
like It among his vast TOlIection of shapes from alt over the world. 
He only finds one exception to this, and that is one of the several spears 
carried by Absha’s followers in the contemporary painting at Beni 
Hassan.** But this is only a detail in the picture and may or may not 
be of value f moreover there is no indication as to w^hether it was 
tanged or socketed. A better parallel is provided by the little copper 
w'eapons earned by the regiment of model spearmen from Asyut, 
The form of these may be said to be that of the Nubian spearhead, and 
they are ratlier earlier, dating as they do to the Heraclcopolitan period, 
the 9th to loth D3mastlcs. They are of course tanged in the usual 
way and not socketed." 

Inr^uiry from die Pennsylvania Museum, tvhere the Nubian spear<> 
head is now housed, elicits the extraordinarv fact that it is not tanged, 
as would be normal, but socketed. If it really be of the latli Dynasty! 
ffiis would make it almost unique. The tang, not the socket, was the 
mwiable method of hafting in the Nile Valley at that time, as it had 
been from the beginning and continued to be for many centuries after 
the i2th Dynasty. The present writer only knows of one exception, 
which IS the socketed copper spearhead of earliest ist Dynasty date 
from Tarkhan « ^ 

Then, added to this, there is the material. Iron, as has Just been 
shown, was as good as non-existent in Kg>'pt at that period, as well as 
before and for tong afterwards. Yet, if the spearhead really were of 
12th Dynasty date, being nearly a foot long, it would be one of the 
largest iron objects of any date yet known from Egypt. 

On top of all this there now comes a new difficulty. At my 
request the museum authorities have kindly had the metal analysed 
and report that it contains no nickel. This means that the iron ^ not 


TWr and Weapons^ p. 33, no. 144, and pi, xixix. 
discovcfy of the TelJ Aamar dagger. 

Newberry, Beni llajan, r, pi. xxxi. 


This was written before the 


* Maspero in Grfhaut, Le muiie igyptitti, 1, ph, sxnv, jorv, and p. 32. 

** Fetrie, Tathhm 1 and Memphis v, pp, lo, 21, grave 474, and pU. i, 12, iv, 6. 
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meteoric in origin^ but smelted by man fitim the ore. Before the 
discovery of the Mesopotamian piece of smelted iron a thousand, y^rs 
older still this would have been considered conclusive evidence against 
the antiquity of the object. But such an opinion is now no longer 
tenable. Moreover, as will be seen on p, 14, by 1900 B.C,, rather before 
the date of the Nubian spearhead, iron iivas being worked in Asia Minor 
on a suilicicntly general scale for the manufacture of a throne and a 
sceptre. It should be noted that Absha^s follower, who carries one 
of the only speats yet known to be the least tike it, is from Palestine, 
It may, therefore, m that the Nubian weapon was an import from some 
very early iron-working nation in Asia. But, if so, it is curious that it 
should be the only one of its kind ^et known, not only in the whole 
Nile Valley but also in all Hither Asia. 

On the other hand this ’iveapon, which Is so difficult to explain as 
an antiquity, is Identical in shape, socket, and material, with the 
ordinary spearhead used by the Baqqara (Dervishes) today all over 
the northern Sudan immediately south of Nubia,®" It is, however, only 
about hvo-thirds the size. With that we must leave it; time w'ill tell. 

'ITiough clearly not in general use, iron was, however, known 
and employed, though in ways w’e might hardly expect. We have 
already seen it used for decorative purposes, and the inscriptions show 
that it v^-as also used magically. Egyptian thought soon realized that 
it was useless to present the deceased relative with every kind of food, 
if his mouth were sealed so that he could not eat. The problem was to 
open it, and clearly for such an undertaking the most tremendous power 
available would not be too much. The mourners, therefore, applied 
to the high priest of the thunderbok-city Letopolls, who bore the 
proud title of Un-ru —* Opener of the Mouth He was fitted for 
this superhuman task by his possession of pieces of bia. Moreover, 
he was not unaided by the gods of his city, for, as the dead man is 
assured, the Four Children of Homs of Letopolis * open thy mouffi 
with their fingers of bia This was already recorded in wTiting in 
Pyramid times, c. 2600 B.C. The instruments used were plain blocks 
or bia, an adze of bia, chisels of bia, and, through a process of mytho¬ 
logical reasoning, a model bull’s leg of bia. Specimens of the adze, 
bull’s leg, and chisels, have been found, and all are made of iron. 
Bia was, therefore, definitely iron, and was used by the gods and high 
priest of the Thunderbolt-city, Letopolis. More than this we are told 

** for mstaoce E* 5 ^ ThomaSj CaL Ethnograpk* Afitr. Royal Gfogr^ of 

Egypt {CiiitJ* I9i+)p pi. 2 o 6. c* c, and pp. 74. 75, 76, for the description. 
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that the instruments were made of' bia which came forth out of Setesh 
^Seth, the Storm-god) \ Variant speltings show that the bia for open¬ 
ing the mouth was connected with the stars and was explosive in nature. 
Thus, the archaeological evidence shows that the bia was iron and 
the written record that its value came from its meteoric origin, in other 
words that it was the thunderbolt. 

What more stupendous power could tlie priest find than the very 
thunderbolt itself, with which to rend, to blast, open that which was 
sealed in death ! Actually it was a work of supererogation to make the 
bia into splitting tools such as the adze or chisel. Being the thunder¬ 
bolt, it had bursting power inherent in itself, as is shown by tlie use 
of mere blocks of bia. Being what it was, it is natural to find that in 
the skies the Storm-god, Seth, used bia with which to repel the evil 
serpent from tlie boat of the Sun-god. The Light-god, Horus, at times 
used bia against his enemies, and, when Seth had fallen into disfavour 
and had himself become evil, bia tvas even used against him. 

In the Egyptian language the root bia has a number of meanings 
which superficially seem quite unrelated, but actually all arbe from the 
original conception of the meteorite. Bia was intimately connected 
with Heaven ; its gates, walls and vault, were all made of bia, as were 
the heavenly throne and sceptre of the dec^sed Pharoah, and the ropes 
by which he could descend if he so desired. Even his bones and 
limbs became transformed into bia. And why not ? Primitive man 
w'ell knew' what the sky was made of, for had not pieces of it fallen 
for him to see ? Rain also falls from the sky and the sky is blue like 
water, so bia also means ‘ the waters of heaven * Astonishment, 
marvel, valuable, W'eight, firmness are also meanings of bia and self- 
explained on the realization that it was of meteoric origin. ‘ To 
depart from another meaning, is well said of a star which suddenly 
begins to fly across the sky, or of a stone which leaves the air for this 
earth never to return. Perhaps most interesting of all for our present 
purpose is that bia also means ‘ coarse-grained red quartzite The 
connexion was no doubt provided by some meteorite of such a texture 
as FIG. 1, w'hich is a conglomerate of stones embedded in a matrix of 
iron. This idea evidently lasted late in Egypt, for, writing of several 
thunderbolts of AJ>. 1280, es Soyouti sa^ ‘ and another [fell] at the 
foot of GebcJ Ah mar upon a stone, and burned it. That stone was 
taken and melted and several ounces of iron according to the Egyptian 
Totl were extracted from it ’. Gebel Ah mar is the mmous landmark 
outside Cairo, the hill of coarse-grained red quartzite which has been 
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quarried from early historic times on^vards. Es Soyouti'a passage not 
only provides an example of the world-wide connexion between iron 
and the thunderbolt, but is also a relic of the local Egyptian connexion 
between a meteorite and coarse-grained red sandstone. 

Iron retained its connexion with the storm-god, Seth, down to 
the end of Egjptian history. It has already been seen that about 
2600 B.C. bia (iron) was said to have ‘ come foitli out of Setesh (Seth) 

In the first century AJ>. Plutarch records that the Egyptians called iron 
‘ bone of Typhon JSeth) * Bone * is a curious expression in such a 
context, but w explained by a discovery which Professor Petrie made a 
few years ago. In excavating at Qau, a district sacred to Seth, he found 
quantities of heavy, black, fossilized, hippopotamus bones with a 
metallic look. The hippopotamus was sacred to Seth and some of 
the bones had been wrapped up in bandages and depc^ited in a tomb, 
l^cy were evidently sacred things, and no doubt were supposed to be 
a kind of bia, and so gave rise to this superficially strange thought. 

Thus, then, the existence of such a substance as iron had long 
been known to the Egyptians as a natural product. They obtained it 
from meteorites, called it We, and practically the only use they had 
made of it w'as for magical or ornamental purposi^. 

It is a curious fact that it was not until the Egyptians were beginning 
to import manufactured iron that they added the epithet m-pet ' of the 
sky ’ to bia. The first use of the expanded term is apparently in the 
early 19th Dynasty, c. ijoo B.C-, after which it becomes usual, displaces 
the older Am, and finally gives rise to the Coptic bempe. The assump¬ 
tion that the form bt'a-ni-pet was early and original has led to much 
inaccurate writing on the (Mit of students.** 

Knossos in Crete has produced a small lump of metal of Middle 
Minoan iib age, c. 2000-1900 B.C. It is recorded as iron,” but Mr 
Forsdyke tells me that he cannot guarantee this for it has not been 
anatped. 

By this time iron was beginning to be used in Asia in a practical 
manner. A tablet from Susa of the time of Hammurabi, c. 22O0-I926 
B.C., speaks of a helmet (or basin ?) of parziUu, spelt out pa-ar-at-^f. 
This appears to be the earliest occurrence yet known** of the word 

** For the details about bia and metDOiitca &ec m>’ article Itwi m Egypt in J.E.A. 
xvm, pp. 3-15. 

Forsdyke in Ajotml of British ScAooi at Atheia, xxvm, 279, 296, and pi, xxni, 2. 

** Schdl in Rea. d'As^ruHf^f 1928. p- 42. This reference was lundly given me 
by Mr Gadd. 
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which, though the ordioaiy Semitic name for iron, is of non-Scmitic 
and uncertain origin. On account of its ending it has been thought 
to come from Asia Minor,*’ though with w^hat authority I do not know. 
Roughly contemporary with this we have another important statement. 
In Asia Minor the archives of the Hittite Empire have been found at 
Boghaz-Kcui, the capital city. The earliest of these documents yet 
translated is an account of the conquests of die king Anittash, who was 
reigning about 1925 B.c. Among other things he says, * Then the man 
of Purushkiianda wiis commanded (?) with me. He brought me a 
throne of iron and a sceptre (?) of imn as prescribed ’.** In both cases 
the word ‘ iron ’ is written an.bar. This is only the earliest occurrence 
in a long list of mentions of iron in these documents, which reach down 
to the end of the Hittite Empire about laoo a.c. One of these tablets 
is an inventory of objects in a number of temples. Here iron is the 
common metal, not Ac bronze to which one is accustomed in other 
lands of the Near East. The furniture of many of these temples 
included a statue of a standing man, one of a seated woman, and one of 
a hull, all generally of iron.** Iron is sometimes described as * black 'i*** 
and as one of these passages speaks of * black iron of heaven from the 
sky ’,*> it is legitimate to suppose that this epithet distinguished meteoric 
from smelted iron. Sayce has translated this in Mim, 1921, no. 97. It 
is a list of materials and tlieir places of origin, thus —* the gold they bring 
from the city of Bi . the silver from Ausau (the mines ?),...., black 
iron of heaven from the sky, copper and bronze from the city of Alasiya 
and Mount Taggata It is clear, therefore, that though iron Jiad long 
been smelted by man, the ancients were still quite willing to use such 
ready-made metal as came their way in the form of meteorites. In 
these archives there is also the famous letter saying ' As to die good 
iron about which thou hast written to me: There is no good iron in my 
“ sealed house in Kissuwadna. It b a bad (time) to make iron, but 
I have written (ordering) them to make good iron. So far they have 
not finished it. When they finbh it, I mil send it to thee. Behold, 
now, I am sending thee an iron dagger-blade. . . . ^vhich thou hast 
sent have no blades ... [I have ordered blades] to be made, but so 

Zimmern, AJikaiii^ke Frejrtdtt^ter (1917)* p, 59, 

Hforny in Arilth^ Orientaini, 1929, ^ 281, II. 74^ 75, 

passim {piibd. in O. WebM, Boghaskdi-SludkH^ Htft 2). 

KfUschri/turkufuien tiMJ Boghaskai, xii^ 1 ^ iii* 8; in. 24, i, 3; XV. 9, Lii, 3. 

** KeitickrifU^te mu Bi>ghashBi, iv. 1, vs. 39. For this and the refeiEDCies in the 
previous note Me Gdtze, KMifOtieH, p. 112. 
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far they have not fioished them If, as some think,** Kizztiwadna 
was the mountainous country in northoastem Cilicia \vhich the Greeks 
and Romans called Cataonia, it would correspond with the land well- 
known to the Assyrians from the 9th century B.c. onw'ards as Tabal, 
and where Tebarani still lived in the first century B.C. (Cicero, ad Fam.^ 
XV, 4}. Just as Keftiu, the coastlands of southern Asia Minor, had been 
world-famous for metal-work in Tethmosy ill's time, p. 17, so w'as 
Tabal 750 years later. When in 714 B.c. Sargon captured Musasir far 
away between lakes Van and Urmiyah, he specified among the vast 
booty ‘ cups of the land of Tabal with gold handles ’ and ‘ incense 
burners of the land of Tabal ’ Mr Gadd tells me that the name is 
generally accepted as going back to the Sumerian tiMra * [copper-] 
smitli it certainly seems to be old, for a mountain called Tibar is 
already mentioned by the time of Narim-Sin, c, 2S00 B.C. apparently 
near Aram, the far nortliw'cstem comer of Mesopotamia.** Genesis, 
IV, 22, would, therefore, be correct tn making Tubal-Cain * the 
instructer of every artificer in brass and iron for he represents the 
oldest land where we knovv stores of manufactured iron were kept and 
distributed to the world. About 600 B.c. Jeremiah (xv, 12) speaks of 
‘ the northern iron and Ezekiel (xxvii, 12) says that Tyre imported 
iron from Tarshish, Tarsus in Cilicia. In verse 19 he names iron as 
an export from Javan, Ionia. 

It will not be forgotten that later still, about 400 B.c., there was a 
famous nation of iron-workeis living in another part of Asia Minor, 
away to the north on the Black Sea coast. They were the Chalybes, 
who gave their name, to a specially good quality of iron. In 

yet another part, in Pisidia, there was the city of Seleucia, to which 
tlic Greeks gave the epithet j; Thus, from the 2Cth century B.C. 

Asia Minor had commonly made and used iron, and for many centuries 
continued to be famous for its production. At least since c. 1460 b.c. 
it had disseminated the use of it, whether by trade or, as will be seen 
shortly, by the outpourings of its peoples and its tribes in the Age of 
the Great Migrations. 

** Luckenbik in Amer. Juitm, of Sm. Lat^tu^et, xxxvii, 2 q 6, Ttils is the usual 
version; Sajee's in Antjquitt, 192S, il, 227 does not seem to have won acceptance. 

“Smith in yiu, 45-47, s, 10S-115. AppaTently the original reason for 

putting it in Pontus, es is coinnionly done, was that a thousam! years bter Xenophon 
found famous iron-workers, the Chalybes, Ih-ing there. 

** Thureau-Dangin, La huiii^me eamftagm de Sar^n, p. 55, 11. 358, 361=p. 79, 
II. 30, 38, 39. »* Dhorme in 5 >rid, xiIJ, 37. 
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It is difficult to say how long the iron industi^ had been established 
tn Asia Minor before we hear of it under Anittash, about 1925 B.c. 
His use of the words ' as prescribed ' suggests tlial it was of long stand¬ 
ing, but to this there may be a difBculty. A mass of correspondence 
has been found at Kanesh w'liich carries hack our knowledge of the 
country perhaps even as far as 2200 B.C.®* The city was the centre of 
an important road-system, and actually lies on the road from Boghaz 
Keui to the later iron countries of Kiazuwadna and Tabal, Yet there 
is no mention of iron in the correspondence either as AN.BARor parzilluJ’^ 
The explanation perhaps lies in the fact that these letters are con¬ 
cerned with trade to Mesopotamia, where, as we know archaeologically, 
there was no demand for iron. Hence, none would be exported there 
even if it were commonly used in Asia Minor. 

Leaving Asb Minor we come to northern and central Syria. Here 
we first hear of iron in the list of the temple treasure at Mishrife-Qatna. 
It was drawn up at some time before the conquests of Tethmosy 
(Thothmes) ill, who reigned 1501-1447 b.c., and includes seven 
objects of iron, six of which were set in ^Id *• Year after year this 
Pharaoh led his victorious armies into this part of Asia, and in his 
seventeenth campaign, about 1460 a.c., he received from the land of 
Tinay ' a silver vessel of the work of Keftiu, together with vessels of 
iron (bia) (Breasted, Ancient Records, ii, § 537). The precise situation 
of Tinay is at present unknown, but it was clearly somewhere near 
Mishrife-Qatna and on the confines of southeastern Asia Minor. 
The campaign included such countries as Qadesh, Tunip and Naharain, 
all in central and northern Syria. Also Tinay exported ' a vessel of 
the w'ork of Keftiu ', a land I believe to be Cilicia and the coastlands 
to the west,** and it has just been seen, p, 16, that this area was still 
famous for metal-work 750 years later, A couple of generations or so 
after Tinay had sent iron to Tethmosy, the neighbouring country of 
Mitanni across the Euphrates appears as an iron-producer. Its kmg, 
Dushratta, sent bvo truly royal presents to Egypt, the accompanying 
inventories of which were found in the archives of Egypt, now known 
as the Tell el Amamah Letters. The first of these gins was sent to 

** But see G5t2#, Kleittaatn, pp. 66 if, 'who thinks it hardly began as early as that. 

*■* Cf. id., «■/., p. 73, ** MroIltaud in Syria, nt, ga, 96. 

** Waiowright in xvn, 36 ff ■, Journ. Hell. Studies, o, pp. t ff; PaUftine 

Explor. Fund: Quarter ty Statemtnl, 1931, pp. 203 ff. It ha» otherwise been thought to 
have becQ Crete, owing to lack of su^dent evidence and tnbunderstandtng of what 
there was. 
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Amenhotcp lu {c. 14.11-1375 B.c,) and included a very splendidly 
mounted ^dagger whose blade is of iron There were also two 
* hand-iinp of iron overlaid with gold whose mesukku arc set with 
beautiful lapis-lazuli ‘ a miiiu of iron overlaid with gold 

Moreover, there were two other equally splendid daggers, the descrip¬ 
tion of each stating * whose blade ts of a material of which 

ten other objects were also made.** TTie word is one of the unknomi 
ones with w'hich these letters abound, hence the usual translation 
‘ steel ’ b entirely guesswork at present. The other tablet gives 
another Ibt of presents which Dushratta sent, probably to Akhenaton 
Jc. 1375-1350 B.C.). It is damaged in many places ^ that the only 
iron he got seems to have been ' ten thin hand-rings of iron overlaid 
with gold ; thirty shekels of gold w ere used thereon ' *• Akhenaton's 
successor, Tutankhamhn, about 1350 b.c., possessed a splendid dagger 
with a heavy Iron blade (fig. 5), two massive amulets of iron, and 
sixteen chisels with tiny iron blades.** Such frali instruments as these 
latter could have served no practical purpose, and to the present writer 
there can be no doubt that these are the the magical chisels of bia, with 
which the mouth of hb tnummy was opened. The dagger gives an 
idea of the magnificence of the vreapons sent by Dushratta, and of 
course there is always the possibility that it is actually one of them 
inherited by Tntankhamun from Amenhotep iii. The manufacture 
of iron daggers was evidently a speciality of thb part of the world, 
whether in Mttanni or Kizzuwadna. In view of the export of blades 
from this last country it is interesting to note that Tutankhamun’s 
looks as if it did not belong to its hilt. 

At about the time of Dushratta and Amenhotep iii, a very splendid 
burial nf Late Minoan .\ge was made at Minet el Beida on the north 
Syrian coast. It produced a quantity of beads and rings, not only of 
gold and silver but also of Iron.** Another indication of the import^ce 
of all this part of the world for the iron industry is provided by Jupiter 
Dolichenus. He was god of Doliche, a town actually situated on the 
road from Catacnia and Tabal to Mitanni. Somehow iron clearly 
figured there largely, for in the Roman age the phrase ttlri ferrum 

Knudtxoi], Die et-A/narna-Tt^rln, T, p. i6j, 1. r6. 

" Id., p, 163, U. I, 3. ** Id., p. 159. 1 . 38. 

^ Id,, p. 159, 1 . ja { p. i69p I. 7 ; p, 173, 1 . 49. « Id., p. mi L 28. 

Carterp T&m^ of il, pis, utxvriH, ucxXitA, lmxvhb ; 

Uh pi- 3CSVIL Mr Carter onlj the dii3el3 to be fiamples of the new metal. 

** ScKaeEfer Id Syr^ Xp 29^. 
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nasdtur ‘ where iron is bom ’ is often added to the name of the god/’ 
In view of all thb it is perhaps remarkable that, in his northern cam- 
pdgns, Tethmosy lit did not receive more iron than the one lot from 
Tinay. 

Pursuing our enquiry still further out from Asia Minor, we find 
that people from this sub-eontinent were already roaming over Syria 
at the time of the Tell el Amamali correspondence, c, 1375 b.c. They 
were the Lukki (Lycians), who also about 1287 b.c. were among the 
Hittite allies defeated by Ramesses ii at Qadesh in central Syria 
^Breasted, Ancient Records in, §§ 309, 312). At Qadesh there were 
also Kelekesh who can hardly be other than Cilicians, and Kezwcden 
(Breasted, §§ 306, 305^, 312, 349), that is to say people of I^zuwadna, 
the land where the Hittite stores of iron were kept. The pictures show 
a few Philistines at Qadesh also, but it wiU be another hundred years 
before they come in force about 1190 b.c** and there is much evidence 
that they also came from Asia Minor/* 

With people from the homeland of iron-working roaming all 
over Syria, it is not surprising that this is the period at which iron 
became common in Palestine. At Gezer in central Palestine two large 
pieces of iron, measuring about four inches in width and one in thickness, 
were found together in a water passage which had been sealed up about 
1500 or 1400 B.c.*® By the time of the 19th Egyptian Dynasty, c. 1300- 
laoo B.C., iron had become die regular metal at Gerar in south Palestine, 
of which were manufactured knives, dagger-knives, spearheads, lance- 
heads, chiseb, borers, hooks and sickles. A little later, My between 
rzoo and 1100 B.C., there ivere a number of very large iron implements, 
consisting of an iron pick originally weighing some six pounds, two 
large hoes, two plough irons, and a large adze. The furnaces were also 
found, showing tliat the iron was worked on the spot. The two earliest 
ones were datable to about 1175 and iioo s,c. respectively/^ At 
Meg;iddo in northern Palestine an iron foundry was discovered wth 
quantities of iron ore, ash, scoriae, and numbers^ of manufactured iron 
implements, including ploughshares, hoes of various sorts, spearheads, 


** A. B. Cook, Zfus, 1, 650 ff, 

** Breasted, Ancient ifecwdi, iv, §§ 44, ^ 71, Si, 81, 129, 403, For all this *« 
WwDwright in Pa/. Eiff/sr, Fiend x Quart Statement, 1931, pp. 207, ni. 

**P,E.P.: 0 . 5 . 1931, pp. 203-16. 

** R. A. S, Macalister, Tke Bxcaoation of Gezer, ii, pp. 269, 270 and fig. 417. 

Fetricv Gefar, pp. 14-16. 
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a small chisel, a sickle, knives, rings, many nails, etc.** The date 
of this is uncertain, but in any case it is probably before 926 b.c.** 

At Carchemish on the Euphrates in north Syria the Broitae Age 
ended with the destruction of the city at the end of the 13th century 
B.c. The conquerors were iron users and had affinities with the west 
and northwest—in other words with the Asia Minor which has figured 
so largely in this story.** By about 1100 B.c. a cemetery of the full 
Iron Age was in process of formation there.** 

At this time the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser i, c, 1115 B.c., states 
that he killed four wild bulls, using among other weapons his ' iron 
(par^iUi) arrow' {?)'“ 

Og^s bedstead of iron (Deuteronomy, iii, 11) is well-known, and 
the ' chariots of iron ’ of the inhabitants of Beth-shean, Jezreel 
(Joshua, XVII, 16) and the Judaean Plain (Judges, i, 19) struck terror 
into the Hebrews. Later, about i roo B.C. Sisera’s ‘nine hundred 
chariots of iron * (Judges iv, 3) are famous, as is Goliath’s spearhead 
of' six hundred shekels of iron ’ (i Samuel, xvii, 7) at something l^fore 
1000 B.c. What is perhaps not so wrell-known Is that Baraillai, the 
name of David’s friend, only means the man ' of iron ’ (ii Samuel, 
XIX, 31 ff.) 

After this iron becomes a commonplace. For example in Assyria 
Asshumazirpa! (884-S58 B.c.) likens the peaks of the mount^a to the 
‘ point of an iron dagger V’ used iron picks for road-making ** and 
carried off iron in quantities from many cities and lands.* * Shalmaneser 
in (859-S24 B.c.) did the same and used the same simile," and Adad- 
nirari iv (810-781 b.c.) carried off iron also.*' Of the various builders 
of the Ishtar temple at Asshur, Shalmaneser ill was the first to include 
iron in his foundation deposits.** Tiglath-Pileser ill (745-727 b.c.) 
put ‘ chains of iron ’ on a prisoner, as did Sargon (722-705 b.c.) and 
Sennacherib {704-682 B.C.)*’ Similarly, when Gyges of Lydia sent 

“ Schumachcf, Tell el-Hfulesellim t, pp. 130-z, figs. 192-4 pf 
H Watzingef, Ttll et- H, pp, SOi 8i, 

” WooMej, Carchrmishf Uf pp^ 48, 49; Id, In L.A.A.A. vi, 9S. 

“ Id,, m dtp VI, pp, S&, 98. 

E, Schrader^ Ktifinickri/tUche BibUothekt h p. 39 h Future reference to ihm work 
will be given m Schrader. 

Schrader, pp. 77- Ibid,, p, Sj, Ibid,, pp, 67, 107 twice. 

Itnd.» pp. 145^ I47t ISS* twice, Ibid,, p, 191* 

“ Andiae, jDw jufigtren Ffchinr-Ttmp^l in Aisur^ p, 57, 

“ Schrader* ii^ pp, 15, 67, 103, cf. p, 93 ; WmckJer, i>ir Keilaihr^tiexte 
pp. 33. 83, 87,117. 
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the Cimmerian chiefs to Asshurbanipal, he did so * * in chains, iron fetters 
and iron Sargon mentions imn among the offerings he made 

b the temples at Babylon, and among the foundation deposits for his 
new palace,** The foundation deposits have been found scattered in 
the layer of sand under the walls, and among them virere a number of 
little ‘ barib ’ of much oitydizcd iron,** Iron indeed was nothbg 
accounted of b hb days, for one of the many store-chambers of this 
palace at Khorsabad was found to contain nothing but ingots imd tools 
of iron, sorted and stacked accord mg to class. The total weight was 
estimated at 150 tons and more. One of the stacks formed a mass 
5.80 X 140 X a.60 metres. Ebewhere were piled pickaxes, hoes, 
hammers, ploughshares, shoes for door pivots, etc., etc. There was 
abo a mass of grappling irons, which consisted of hooks and chains, 
which were rather more than a metre in length, and weighed nearly 
50 lbs. apiece. The iron was scarcely tambhed and was of good clean 
metal which rang with a sharp clear note when struck. The smith 
of the expedition, a native, used much of it and declared it to be m no 
way inferior to the Persian, w'hich ivas the best modem iron of which 
he knew. The villagers fitted one of the ploughshares to a plough of 
their own where it gave complete satbfaction.*^ Iron helmets and 
quantities of iron semes from coats of mail, both sometim^ inlaid with 
copper, were found at Nineveh b the same room as objects bearing 
Sargon's name.** 

On the confines of thb area we have Cyprus, Greece and the 
Aegean on the west, and Egypt to the south. Here progress was much 
the same though rather slower, and b Egypt the change was not acoom- 

E lbhed till Roman times. In Greek lands the oldest iron artifacts yet 
nown arc finger-rings of Late Mboan i date c. 1500 D.c.**, though the 
passage from bronze to iron did not begb until about t too In 

Cyprus a few ornaments of iron have been occasionally found b the 
Late Bronze Age. It b about 1200 B.C., at the openbgof the Iron Age, 


** Schrader, ii. 175. “ Sdirader, pp. 73, 77 

** Pillct, Khorsabad, p. 80, contents of bos 4, 

*T V. Place, Kinive etrAayrie i, pp. 84-89, pis. 70,71. Some of the ingots are now- 
in the Louvr at Paris, where I obtained some fragments. Prof, Desch's analysis showed 
them to be smelted from the ore, 

*• Laynrd, Nitttveh atsd its Remains, 1849, 1 , 341. * The Khorsabad king ', pp. 341, 
343, is Sargon. There had also been broaxe armour there. 

** Forsdyke in Ann, BriL School at Athens, xxVtTl, 39^’ 

Cassibridge Astdeat History, 11, 447. 
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that iron swords begin to come into use, but they do not displace the 
bronze ones 'until about tooo b,c, and later,£g>'pt still keeps on in 
the Bronze Age. After the earlier iron recorded above, the only pieces 
are a stud from a box and a finger-ring which appear to be of i8th 
Dynasty date, and a pin of this date is ^own from Abydos. An iron 
sickle was found under a sphinx of the late iSth or early 19th Dynasty, 
and thus would be of the time of Tutankhamun or shortly afterwards. 
Then there is an iron bracelet of the i^h or zoth Dynasties, and a 
halbert which is probably of the age of Ramesses ill (119S-1167 B.c.) 
Th^ king records that he made a statue of a god out of iron, Ina-m-pet. 
Three iron pins, each 2I inch^ (6 cms.) long "were used for fastening 
a cofiin.of the zist Dynasty {i090“945 b.c.) and several knives are 
known of Ramesside age or later. A group of iron bracelets dates to 
about the 22nd Dynasty ( 94 S“ 74 S ® short bar of WTought 

iron and the scraps of iron found with it.^* There is a small figure of 
Horus cut out of a flat sheet of iron.^* It is undated but is no doubt 
quite late. Asshurbanipal records the booty he carried off when he 
sacked Thebes in 663 b.c. The absence of iron from the Itst^* is in 
noticeable contrast to the harvests that had been garnered by the 
Assyrians for 200 years from the cities of Syria and Palestine. In 
667 B.c. he had sent Nccho 1 back to Egypt as a tributary king, including 
in the insignia * an iron sword for his belt It is, tlierefore, significant 
that the earliest group of iron implements in Egypt is a set of tools of 
non-Egyptian type. It was found at Thebes with a bronze helmet of 
a well-known Assyrian shape.’* They must, therefore, have been left 
behind in one of Asshurb^ipal's two occupations of Thebes in 667 
and 663 B.c,” About 654 b.c. Psametik g^ed his independence of 
Assyria and hegemony over the local dynasts with the help of * Greek ^ 
mercenaries. They were really Lydians sent by Gyges’* and lonJans 
and Carians (Herodotus, n, 152, 154). With them Asia Minor once 
again appears on the scene, and the excavation of their cities of Naukratis 
and Daphnae in the Egyptian Delta has shown them to be in the full 

Myrts, The Cettaia CoUection : AftiiquUiej from Cyprm, pp. xxxi-XKilu. 

" For & 1 J these see xvilf, pp. 14, 15. 

Wiedenumn in Piac. Soc. Bibl. Archy., ^9^4. p, 38, no. Z2 and pL v. 

” Setmder, ll, pp, 167, 16^. 

Op. o*/., p, 167. 

Petrie, Six Templet at Thebes, pi. xxt and pp. tS, 19. 

” Comb. Ant. Hist., lu, 283, 283. 

Sdiiader, n, p. 177, U. 114, 115. 
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Iron Age. An iron swordj which might well be before this date, was 
found at Abydos,’* and tiie end of tlie d3masty iron was becoming 
sufficiently common for it to begin to appear among the foundation 
deposits. Haa-ab-ra, the Hophra of the Bible and the Apries of the 
Greeks (5S9-570 b.c.), included it among his at Abydos,*^ though 
neither Psametik l before him, nor Amasis ^ter him (570-526 B.C.) did 
so in their deposits at Dcfcnnah and Nebeshah respectively.*^ 


From these facts the following conclusions emerge. Iron was 
originally known through its occurrence in meteorites. As meteorites 
are not, even yet, fully distinguished from thunderbolts, iron was, and 
in many places still is, considered a dangerous substance. Its supposed 
explosive powers were used magically in Egypt for some diousands of 
years before smelted iron was at all wcll-know'n. During these ages It 
had been called and curbusiy enough it was not until smelted iron 
was being imported that in the 14th century the addition ni-pet * of the 
sky ’ was added. Although an occasional object of iron may be found, 
it is not until after the 15th century that one may expect to meet with 
iron here and there in Egypt. Actually Egypt was the last country of 
the Near East to enter the Iron Age, and then only under on intensifica¬ 
tion of northeni influences. TATiile Mesopotamia had known meteoric 
iron from before 3000 B.c. it also knew smelted iron as early as some 
lime before 2800 b.c. But until 1100 B.C. iron was evidently as rare 
there as in Egypt. From the 20th century onwards Asia Minor had 
used iron regularly, some of it apparently meteoric, and here lived the 
important imn-workers of Kiizuwadna and Tabal-Tubal, as vreli as 
the ChaJybcs, and the inhabitants of the city called by the Greeks 
17 tnSiipa. The name of the second of these nations is to be found in 
the Sumerian iibira ' a smith ^; W'hilc the third gave its name to a 
good quality iron in Greek ; and, as some think, Asia Minor provided 
the Semites with their word for iron, parztiiu, barzeL From the 15 th 
century onwards Asia Minor, north Syria, and northwest Mesopotamia 
had exported iron objects, largely daggers and dagger-blades, though 
iron was still much used in jewellery. In this district the storm-god 
of Doliche w^as somehow connected with iron. It was clearly the 

Ff tiie^ Ai^dos^ ie» pL sxii, 12 and p, 33^ 

Id., Qp. dt.^ [, pJ. Lxx, 9 and p. 32. 

Id., pL scxiE and p, 55 \ NibeshK pl^ pp. 14^ 15 ; both are bound 

with Tianu [i. 
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wanderings of the Asianic tribes En the 14th and 13th centuries that 
brought the Iron Age to Palestine. By 1100 B.c. Assyria, Carchemish, 
(^prus, and Greece and the Aegean, were entering the lion Age, and by 
the Sth century Saigon of Assyria had laid up in his storehouses 150 
tons or so of good iron. His ingots were of the curious sham which 
200 years later was entering Germany and France with the La T^e 
peri(^ of the Iron Age,” Evidently the knowledge of iron-working 
did not radiate only to the south. 


** IMchelette, Maiiutt iTarchdol^ie ; premier i^e ihi fer, p, 546, Eg. 
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Pits and Pit-dwellings in Southeast Europe* * 

by Werner Buttler 

I N connexion with the publication of the report on the neolithic 
settlement at Kdln-Lindenthal I undertook, in the autunin of J933, 
with the support of the Not^meinschaft dcr dcutschcn Wissen- 
schaft, two months* exploration In Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
Apart from museum researches In prehistory the chief object of this 
journey was to study the building methods of the primitive peasant 
cultures in these countries. In compiling the report on the ‘ band 
keramik* settlement at Koln-LIndenthal it was found necessary, in 
order to elucidate many of the finds, to compare them with ethnographic 
material from settlements peopled by primitive peasants in modem 
Europe. This method proved no less helpful than when employed 
earlier by Oelmaim, Menghin‘ and others in dealing with other pre¬ 
historic studies. Prehistoric cultures Invariably comprise objects the 
use of which can only be ascertained by comparison with cognate 
ethnographic or cultural material. For, owing to the coitservative 
character of the peasant, modem primitive peasant cultures have 
retained certain structures and institutions which are derived, without 
a doubt, from archaic, even neolithic prototypes. Comparison of 
modem material with oiu* prehistoric finds by no means postulates a 
direct historic connexion betw'een the hvo, especially when the objects 
compared are widely separated in place, culture, nationality and race. 
Rather is ethnography cdled in to furnish a sound basis for assumptions 
about our finds by relating them to similar phenomena of modem 
times. 

The excavation of prehistoric sites has revealed a number of 
architectural and other structures hollowed out in the ground. The 
object of my journey was to find modem parallels to these structures, m 

* From the Botattr Jahfbskher., cxxxlx, 134-44, Darmstadt, 1934, by pcnmssba of 
the Editor. 

' F, Oelmann, * Hausumen oder SpdcJienirnen ? * Bcnn. Jakrb. 134, p. t fF.; 

* Das Spcidictinodcll voa Mdos Athen. Mittl. L, p. 19 S. i Menghin, Weltgfxhkhit 
der SUtnxeit. Vieoiia., 1930. 
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which work I was fortunate in receiving cnooiiragement and help 
from colleagues in the museuins of ethnology and prehistory in all the 
countries traversed. The various structures of this nature described 
below should present many features of interest to the student of pre- 
history'. As in making my records I endeavoured to interpret all that 
I saw in the light of prehistory and our ou'n excavations, I will point 
out such features as I come to them. 


t. Clay- and Rubbish-pits 

Szemet-Godor, near Debreczin, Hungary, is a settlement of gypsies 
and poor day-labourers, mostly living in pit-dwellings whose walla are of 
stamped clay dug on the spot next to the huts. The clay-pit is worked 
as long as the particular owner needs clay, and acquires a quite irregular 
shape. The pit shown in fig, la had a maximum depth of 8 o cm. and 
at one side its wall was undercut. When the necessity for digging the 
clay ceases such a pit serves as a rubhish-hoie and gets gradually filled in. 

T^e interest of this pit to a prehistorian lies in its close resemblance 
to an irregularly shaped neolithic pit-dwelling with its undercut walls. 
Manyof our neolithic ‘ dwellings ’ were possibly nothing but clay-pits. 

^roughout the Balkans ive find irregular clay-pits of this type. In 
Rumania the w'all is often deeply undercut,* the upper soil and clay 
Strata being unsuitable for building purposes. Peasants often get 
killed by the sudden collapse of the upper soil. 

At Szemet-Godor I observed pits for kitchen refuse in front of 
every house ; but they were also used for throwing building rubbish in 
after the building or alteration of a house. They were either square 
or roughly circular. The pit illustrated {fig. ib) was a.jo m. long by 
o.8o m, deep. When such a pit is full, which according to the in¬ 
habitants takes from five to twelve months, a new one is dug close by 
if there is no abandoned clay-pit convenient. The rubbish-pit shown 
is very similar in shape to the neolithic pits. 

In the c^e of one pit-dw'elling (fig. 9 b') the oval rubbish-pit 
was placed directly in front of the door, a proof that convenience 
appeals more to some primitive folk than hygiene and fresh air. 

2. Storage-pits 

The practice of storage in pits lying apart from the dwelling b still 
praetbed today by the simple peasants of southeast Europe. Even 

* Persona] communication from Dr Nwtor of Bucharest. 
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m villages where the farms have long had modem cellars under their 
houses, the poorer peasants keep tlieir stores in iltc old way. These 
pits should not be confused with the Miele^ for beet and the like 
employed in Gennany, for in contrast to these they have a long tradition 
behind them and are always covered or have a hut-like roof. 

According to the goods stored we may distinguish: grain-pits, 
pits for root vegetables, pits for fruit and green vegetables. 

In Banat a hive-shaped grain-pit (pig. ic : model in the Ethno¬ 
graphic Museum, Belgrade) measures 0.50 m. across the top, 2.30 m. 



b c 
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across the base and 3.30 m, in depth. Grain-pits of this character were 
customary in Hungry (the Theiss plain), Banat and Wallachia until a 
few decades ago. The walls were usually hardened by fire. Over the 
entrance-hole, through which the interior was reached by a ladder or 
climbing-pIank, was a protective covering in the shape of a wooden 
{cf. FIG. 3) or stone* * superstructure; or, as in other instances, the 
opening was dosed with a wooden slab, as in the pit showm in fig. 2 , 
Nowadays grain-pits are little used except in certain primitive distric ts 

* MKt£j suck« the -word adginsHy denoted a htAp of beet or the like stacked in a 
pit; later ic was used for the pit. 

* Photos in the Etimographic Museum, Budapest. 
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of Rumania (the Dobrudja), where they are often made in the house 
(pit-dwelling, bordeu)^ under the bed** 

Exactly similar constructions dating from prehistoric times, and 
in part undoubtedly used as storage-pits,* * have been found in the 
Danube countries* They resemble in principle the conical pits so 
frequently found in the La Ttee culture of Central Europe, which we 
may therefore also assume to have been used as storage~pits. 

Isolated cases of a thoroughly primitive storage-pit used by poor 
folk occur at Kdtaj, province of Szabolcs, in northeast Hungary. Fig* 2 
shows a round pit, 1,5 m* deep, surmounted by a contrivance of crossed 
sticks covered w’ith straw and mud. The pit can only be reached 



FM.I. PKIHTTIVE STDSACaPIT Fis. j. CHAIN-PIT 


through a square hole in this contrivance, which is lined with boards 
and be dosed by means of a large stone. At nearly all the pre¬ 
historic sites excavated have been found deep hollows of this kind, most 
of which may well be regarded as storage-pits* Tliis Hungarian 
example shows dearly how over such a storage^pit quite a simple 
roof-cover might be set up. 

Fig. 3 shows an advance upon the above contrivance. Here a pit 

* Personal conununicatbn from Professor Vuia of KUtisciiliutg (Kloj). 

• Cf. J. Soregi, Das Prd^ der m die Erde gigrabenen bknettkarl^m^eH Gruhen, 

Debreezin, 1932. SSregi's identificatian of the conical pits as clay-pits connected with 
pot-making cannot be accepted as of univeisal validity* His main uguments against 
the theory that they were storage-pits—that the walls of modem storage-pits are ^ways 
fired and that conical' nr hive-shaped pits ate found only in day soil—ate by no m i^an i 
always applicable, 
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deeper than it is wide is covered in a similar manner to that in fig. 2 ; 
but for additional protection there is erected over the whole a ij m. 
high sloping roof consisting of wooden stakes covered with straw. Tt is 
open in front and the pit is accessible from the surface. 

In the Rumanian village of Valtcele I saw potato storage-pits with 
the entrance-hole in the side. The rectangular pit shown in fig. 4 is 
cut in sloping ground and has at one side in front a shallow ramp which 
sen'es for entry. The fruit kept in the pit is removed by hand through 
this side-opening in a basket or other receptacle. I'he superstructure 
consists of two strong crossbeams (q) forming an abutment to a bed of 
sticks packed with straw and mud. 



Fw. 4- roTATO stora<;e-fit fi*. s . potato sroHAOE-prrs 


The storage pit shown in Fic. 5 and in no. 6 in the plate follows a 
similar principle. Although situated on level ground it has the same 
sort of side-opening as that in fig. 4. The cover, consisting of rows of 
sticks heaped with straw and mud, is home on a transverse ridge-piece {f) 
resting on two posts (p) forked at the tops. At each side of the opening 
lies a stone (5), across which rests a beam as support for a cover. 

These storage-pits with side-openings have a very long tradition 
behind them. Constructions with a plan closely resembling that of 
FIG. 5 {2) were found in neolithic ‘ band keramik ’ settlements (Koln- 
Lindenthal,^ Stiitzheim in Alsace,* * Herkheim near Nordlingen*). 

’ Buttler and Habefcy, Die bantUtersmitche Aftfitditufg twn KSiti-Lindenthal, p. ji {5) 

• eh. Ait., 1910,5, p. 217 fF. * Grrmama, 1923, vjtl, Sz, fig. i (Kb). 
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Professor Oelrnarm has drawn my attention to the storage-pits of this 
type found also in excavations of later date (L 5 i Tene settlements at the 
Basel gas-^’orks and at Graurheindorf near Bonn^*). Post-holes on 
the floors of prehistoric storage-pita arc likewise not unknown (Koln- 
Lindenthalj” Plaidt, ** Praonlreim**). 

Another type of potato storage-pit with side-entrance is showTi in 
FIG. 6 and no. 5 in the plate. This type occurs almost everywhere in 
Hungary. Over the long rectangular pit (t, tj m, in length) rises a 
hut'Eke superstructure made of sticks packed with straw and mud. 



Fm. i. POTATO SIOSACE-PIT 


Pin. j, HOOKIH STORACa-FTT 


The front opening is in the low gablci and at the back the super¬ 
structure slopes down to ground level. The gable-end, consisting in 
this instance of boards—though gable-ends of stamped clay or unbred 
brick have been found—simports a rid^-pole (f), the back end of which 
rests on the surface soil. On either side of this pole a number of closely 
placed stidts (k) run to ground-level behind two poles placed one 
against each side of the ridge-pole. In the structure illustrated the 

“ schvfta^ AH., iv, p. 1 if, fig. 3, pit ja; Boim.JakTb,^ 139, p, an, 
nop- tit., pi. zi (7), 

n Bonn, jfafei., tzz, plan, p!. xsiv, pits 67, 77. 

Schiifttn Jet Hiti, Mat. d. Stadt Frankfurt/M, 11, p. 55, fig. i, pH 7. 
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ridge-piece rests on a gable-poie (p), but storage-pits of this type exist 
that have no sucb support. 

Fig. 7 sbous a complicated type of modem storage-pit at Baneasa 
near Bucharest. Over a rectangular pit m. deep with almost 
vertical sides stands a low gabled hut with an apsidal ground plan, the 
triangular space made by the gable forming a large door. I’he ridge¬ 
pole (f) rests in front on the gable-beams, at the back on the two closely 
placed forked posts 3 and 4, and is also supported by the posts 1-6 and 
2-5, of which I, 2 and 5 arc staked in the ground while 6 rests on a flat 
stone. To this fmmework are then added a close row of wooden sticks 
only lightly staked in the ground and daubed on the outside with day. 

I'his structure w’ill interest the prehistorian for two reasons. 
Firstly, it displays, as does the previous Hungarian pit, a juxtaposition 
of posts driven right into the ground with others that only rest on the 
surface. At any subsequent excavation the excavator would find only 
the former, nor would he find post 6, as he would naturally expect to, 
since it was not staked in the soil. V\fiy this post rests on a stone is 
not at all clear ; but at least this fact explains why intensive search on 
prehistoric house-sites for certain posts is often fruitless. 

The use to which this type of storage-pit is put is also interesting. 
In Wallachia potatoes are not grown on a large scale as they are in 
Hungary, and these pits were used in Wallachia to store various other 
products such as fruit, CTeen and root vegetablis. In this particular 
storage-pit one box held fruit, another potatoes, a barrel contained 
compressed coal and the free floor space w'as filled by gourds, wlule 
the walb and a pole (q), placed across the pit, were hung with paprika 
and onions. 

Here, then, we have proof that the use of storage-pits did not 
follow the introduction of the potato but that they have come down 
from olden times. Such pits (^rbian : trap) occur in Serbia too, in 
districts foreign to the cultivation of the potato, where they are used to 
keep apples and other fruit in straw through the winter,^* 

3, Prr-DWELtiNGS 

The custom of sinking the ground floor of dwellings into the soil 
may be traced to the very earliest days in the evolution of architecture 
In nearly all prehbtoric periods and culture-circles dwellings of this 

** Pcisonal fioimnunicatiaa from Dr Petrovic, Ethnographic Museum, Belgrade. 

Cft Odmann, Main und Hof im Altertutn, 1927, 1, ii- 
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kind occur ■ they were in use in Germany down to the Early Middle 
Ages, even to the beginning of modem times.^* Today such dwellings 
are rare in Europe, but they are found in Hungary and the Balkan 
as w'ell as in Asia‘* and North America** and occasionally in Mrica.” 

A few' remains of primitive peasant cultures still exist quite near 
the Hungarian capital. The pit-dwelling {Hungarian ; Joldh^y 
Rumanian : ftordew) has not entirely died out but is used by Hungarian 
melon-growers as a field-shelter, especially during the working season. 
With the rapid advance of civilization these structures are fast dis¬ 
appearing. For instance, four years ago the village of R^osszaba 
tw'enty kilometres east of Budapest, consisted (according to Dr Ebner 
of the Ethnographic Museum in this city) entirely of pit-dwellings. 
When Dr Ebner took me to the place in 1933 we saw only the most 
modem week-end bungalows. After hours of search we at last came 
across a few pit-dweliings, one of w'hich was as follow's (fig. 8 ): the 
floor of a hut, with an inside measurement of ^.20 m. long (i.e. from 
gable to gable) by 4.00 m. wide, is sunk 70 cm. into the ground. The 
gable-ends are of crude brick and the sloping roof, which rests on the 
ground, consists of straw fascines and mud piaster and is supported 
on inclined poles (st) staked lightly in the soil and bound together in a 
line with the gable-top. No. z in the plate show's the framework of 
such a hut (photo in me Ethnographic Museum, Budapest). 

Closely set cross-rafters (q) give the necresary support to the straw 
fascines tied to them. Fig, 8 shows the gable-end, pierced by a door (t) 
barely the height of a man, through w'hich the interior is reached by a 

Germaiiiaf 1934, ivKI, 144 ; Westdeultcher Beobathter, 1934, ng. 436 (26 Sept.). 

'’Hungary : Ebner, Mag. Mm. Muz. JVtJWr. Taranak Ert., 1912, viu, 165 ; 1929, 
Elt, 4 If. Rumania ; Flopsor, Buli Soc. Rrg. Romdnt de in Bucaretliy 1922, jai, 

1 24 If; Janete, Dot rumdrthche Bauern- imd Bc^OfenJuais^ Bucharest, 1918; Jakobt, 
Kajtell Zi/gttianlel (Obergenn.-rhatiache Limca no. 8). p. 23 ff, figs, 1-3. Albania; 
Habcrland, Kulturaiiss. Betir. s. Vsihrhstade ton Montenegro, Alhanien uttd Serbien. 
Vienna, 1917, p. 56 ff, Poland: Griesebadi, £>as polnixAt BauernJtaus, p. 11, fig. 3. 
France: ViolIet-le-Duc. Dictionjiaire dt Varchitecture frojifO^j VI, p. 293 ff. North¬ 
east Eumpc: Hellwald, Haus und //of, 1888, p. 66 ff; Bielenstein, Ilotzbaulen und 
Holzgerdte drr Letttn, p. 56 ff: Martha Bielcnatein. Matsnus, 1932, 24, p, 231 ff. 

** Sifcttus. Fifutisch-ugriseke Forsekungent 1907 . vii, 106 ff, fig. 74 ; Ratael, Vidhir- 
kuride, Ti, fig. p. 76s ; Buschan, Ulustr. Vslkcrkundc {.Aaien), pp. 29S, 350Schurz 
Urgerchichtr dtr Kuftur, p, 422. 

Sarfert, Arcbk.f. Anthr., N.F. vn, p. 130 ff; Atilhropos, 1909, vi, 590. fig. 17, 18. 

** Sdiachtzabei, Suppl. to vot. n of Inttrnat, Arch, Ethn., p. 58 (Temben). At 
Homs Ut THpgLis I measured in 1932 a rectangular Arab pit-dwe^g | m. into the 
ground. It resembled the pit-stable in fig. to described pp, 34“3S" 
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step-ladder. At one side of the door is a small window^ in the centre 
of the opposite wall a larger one. 

A pit-dwelling at Szcraet-Godor near Debrecain {Hungary) shows 
a different type of dweUing (pig, 9), with a flat roof. The walls of this 
cabin, with an inside measurement of only a m, by 3.2 m,, arc of 
stamped clay; the floor is sunk 0,75 m. in the ground and is reached 
through the single aperture tn the room—the door in the front wall— 




Fn, 0, tnT-DWELLl»C, ttAKOSSZABA 


by a short flight of steps cut out of the natural clay. At the back, 
opposite the door, is a bank of earth 40 cm. high, probably the former 
bed. The roof, which slopes down gently to the back, consists of straw- 
covered planks resting on the walls and also supported by the main 
post (3) carrying a transverse beam (q). The only other posts in the 
hut are the two doorposts 1 and 2, and another post 4, which was 
probably inserted later to prop up a damaged place m the roof. Right 
in front of the door is an oval rubbish-pit 70 cm, deep. 


BilvViAAAAAAiAiriiAAimjliBi 
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This dwelling represents an interesting mixed type coming between 
the clay-house and me post-house. Post 3 is noticeable as not being 
centr^y placed. One would expect to fed a second roof-support, but 
there is no trace of such. The asymmetrical placing of 3 is probably due 
to the length of the roofing planks. This plan shows* therefore, how 
in certain cases posts may be used in a building irrespective of any rule. 
If the plan represented a prehistoric fed the absence of a second 
support-post would puzzle the excavator. 



Fn- g. PIT'DWSLLDIC AT SZEUST-GODOa 


4. PlT-STABLES (Hungarian r foldot^ Ru manian ; burgye) 

In many districts where in domestic architecture proper the sunken 
floor has been given up, the early form of the pit-dwelhng is retained 
for stables ; indeed, much earlier forms arc used for them than for the 
houses, for occasionally round structures are found so employed 

The plan of the pit-stable at Kdtaj, province of Szabolcs, Hungary, 
in FIG, 10 shows, in contrast to the constructions previously described, 
a side-entrance leading up from the sunk floor to the surface of the soil. 
The ground plan of both floor area and walls is quadrilateral with fully 
rounded comers, At each of the narrow sides of the 4,20 m by 240 m, 

“ Ebner, op^ dt*, 1939, XXI, 4, fig. 5. 
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by a wooden door with two strong doorpt^ts ft) let into 


(t) let into a wooden 
sill (s). I'he planking (k) erected against three short prop® separates 
the cattle-place from the narrow manger in which stands post a. 

The w'hole roof-surface is warmly protected by a thick padding of 
straw, earth and dung. This kind of roofing is not confined to stables 
common to all simple pit-dw'eSlings, as seen in no, 3 in the plate, 
are often used by the inmates as rubbish-heaps, and one may 
ill kinds of kitchen-refuse upon them (especially potsherds). If 
sucft a hut were abandoned or caught fire the roof w*ith its load of rubbish 


pit there are fixed in the soil two strong forked posts (i and 2) which 
carry the ridge-beam (f). Towards these incline rafter-posts (st) 
quite lightly fixed in the soil, which rest upon two beams (l) set in the 
ground along the long sides of the hut. The entrance, commencing 
with two steps, then continuing in a gentle slope to the floor, is protected 
by a low porch springing from tlie main roof, and is closed at floor level 
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would collapse into the pit, and one can readily imagine what a fine 
prehistoric culture-layer would result. It is quite likely, in fact, that 
the contents of many of our prehistoric habitation-pits were formed 
in thb way. 

Pit-dwellings and stables with side-entrances are far more common 
than the type first described. The Rumanian bordeu is nearly always 
of the type with a side-entrance. Modem pit-dwellings in Rumania 
have developed into two-roomed huts and tend to rise nearer to the 
surface of the ground. One may watch here the trhole process of 
development from the roofed pit-dwelling, through the ridge-roofed 
hut with a sunk floor and quite low walls, into the roofed house standing 
on ground level.** 

No. I in the plate shows a very large Rumanian bordeu after a 
French drawing of the middle of the last century. It is a most 
advanced construction with low upright walls and a chimney. The 
title describes it as an inn. Today the pit-dwelling is the normal form 
of domestic architecture only in quite remote villages, for instance In 
the Dobrudja. 

Occasional pit-dwellings are still found in many parts of Hungary 
and the Balkans, not only in the villages as permanent homes but also 
especially in field, forest and garden, used for other purposes. In 
Hungarian vineyards the vintners build themselves huts of this kind as 
shelters (no. 4 in the plate), and so do the woodcutters in their forests,** 
In this connexion it is interesting to note** that at Zengovarkony, in the 
province of Baranya, there exist in the cattle-pastures pit-dwellings z m. 
deep inhabited by communities of some half-dozen shepherds or 
farmers. Possibly we have here a survival of an archaic social in¬ 
stitution {Mdmerbunde) which would repay further research. 

In southeast Europe since the War civilization has advanced by 
leaps and bounds, mercilessly sweeping away, in its victorious march, 
the few relics of archaic culture still surviving in country tijfe. It is 
essentia], therefore, to preserve faithful records of anything vre still 
possess, a task to which this paper offers a smalt contribution. 


*» Pbpsor, * Bordeiul in Oltenia Bull Sac. Ram&ne de in Butmttij 

1922, Xtl, 124 S. 

•* PbotOA in the picture coUectioti of the Ethnographic Muwum, Budapest. 

•* Personal commiuiicadoa from Dr Ebner of the Ethnographic Mtueum, Budapest, 
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Roman Barrows 

by G. C. Dunning and R. F. Jessup 

R oman barrows have long been known on the Continent and in 
this country, but until recent years they have hardly received the 
' attention they deserve* In the forties and fifties of last century 
a number of Roman barrows suifered from the jaunty zeal of top- 
hatted antiquaries and their attendant ladies who, as at the opening 
of the Holborough barrow* m 1844, contrived to pass the time ' at 
intervals between digging and pic-nicing, in games of various descrip¬ 
tions , . , and in other amusements but who were sometimes glad 
of the shelter ^ afforded by the hole we had ourselves dug . . , in which 
we managed so to interlace parasols and umbrellas , . * as to form a 
tolerably impenetrable roof over our heads 

A number of Roman barrows have been excavated during the past 
fifty years and, in particular, the carefully recorded work of the Morant 
Club in Essex alxiut 1910-15 deserves mention here. Since the War, 
the study of Roman barrows has been placed on a more adequate bpis 
by two publications : Sir Cyril Fox in The ArcbaeolG^ of the Cambrii^e 
Region (Cambridge, 1923), pp- 191-200, has made an intensive study 
of the battows in East Anglia, and Mr O, G. S. Crawford has tabulated 
the characteristic features of Roman barrows in Antiquity, 19^7* 
431-z and in Wessex from the Air (Oxford, 192S), pp. 16-17. 

The following essay is l^ed on materii derived from these two 
sources with various additions. We wish also to acknowledge the 
valuable criticisms and suggestions which we have received from Dr 
R, E. M. Wheeler, who has kindly allowed us to incorporate his notes 
and conclusions* 

In Britain, Roman barrows are restricted, with a few isolated ex¬ 
ceptions, to an area bounded by the Wash, the Severn, and the North 
Downs, The major examples are in the eastern part of this area, and 
occur in Kent, l^ex, and Hertfordshire; barrows outside these 
regions are mostly of lesser size and poorer in contents, and presumably 
represent the marginal spread beyond the main area of influence. 

* Gentleman’t MagasaUy December 1852, p. 568. 
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They occur either singly or in groups of three or four ; exception¬ 
ally the number is as high as six {Stevenage, Hertfordshire), or seven 
( Ba rtlow Hills, Essex), Th ey are frequent) y found by the s ide of Roman 
roads or ^ackways ; sometimes they are aligned in a row (plate i and 
nc. l), without my obvious reference to structures, and often they are 
situated in the vicinity of a Roman house or building. Almost without 
exception they occupy a geographical position such as was not favoured 
by prehistoric barrow-butlders. 

The mounds are of large size, an average diameter being 8o feet— 
the largest, 144 feet, is one of the Bartlow Hills (plate [i) in Essex, and 
the smallest, 32 feet, b Emmanuel Knoll at Godmanch^ter in Hunting¬ 
don. The average height is about iS feet, though one of the Bartlow 
Hills reaches the excepdonal height of 45 feet. The sides are steep, 
and the mound conied tn shape and occasionally truncated so as to 
form a level platform at the summit; a smal 1 bank b sometimes placed 
inside the surrounding ditch, the ditch itself being an imposing feature 
often of some zo feet in width, and in one instance, at Chesterton in 
Huntingdon, there is a (suseway across the ditch, There b no de fin ite 
evidence of exterior stone walling or revetting in any of the barrows in 
this country. 

Usually the central burbl b by cremation ; where reliable detaib 
are available, the figures are :—cremation, 25, inhumation, 5. It may 
be placed either above the ieveS of the ground — and in one instance at 
Youngsbury, Herts, it b 4 feet above ground level — or within a cbt in a 
grave-pit dug into the soil, such cists being built of tiles, mortar and 
stones, or even w'ood, and sometimes lined with worsen planks. 
Remains of wooden burial chambers and the nails or bolts used in their 
construction arc not at all uncommon, and in one burial the cremated 
remains w'ere placed in a saucer-shaped depression in the ground and 
simply covered with a wooden board. There b little variation in the 
manner in which the cremated bones arc dbposed : they may be placed 
either in a glass um or bottle or less frequently in a pottery vessel, and 
sometimes the glass vessel is in its turn enclosed in a lead canbter. It 
b usual to find accessory vessels of glass and pottery, some of which no 
doubt contained food and drink. The Bartlow H’ilb in Essex, which 
covered some of ^e most richly fumbhed buriab yet known in Britain, 
contained in addition an enamelled casket, and fine bronzes of classical 
design which had evidently been the property of a family of note. 
Indications of a careful burial-ritual are fumbhed by traces of aromatic 
substances in the graves, by the provbion of food and drink for the 
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FLAK AND SECTION OF THE SIX HILTS, STEVHNaGS, 
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deceased, and by the frequent presence of lamps with the remains of a 
charred wick in the nozzle which had evidently been alight when the 
grave was finally closed. Ritual of a more barbaric nature is indicated 




PH 1. DISmtGlmoS'.HAP OF KOUA.V BARROVt'S 

« fiitttnrr 0 ! hjwvB Rma dilT. O Bimptn ot pnuuded Riquo iLiH Gimicb o4 Riinm *i« IndkitcA br ^ itoil* ifintBl 


bv the West Mersea barrow ; over the tomb and on the old land surface 
from the tomb was sprinkled a thin layer of crushed red 
--yellow ochre. In this connexion, too, it may be well to 
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ROMAN BARROWS 


lay emphasis on the saerifickl nature of the bronze vessels from the 
Bartlow Hills, though such funerary deposits are by no means solely 
oDnfmed to barrow-burials. Coins are occasionally found with the 
burials, and other minor objects include brooches and rings. 

It is rare to find secondary burials of later date in Roman barrows, 
and the only well-attested instance seems to be the Linton Heath barrow 
in Cambridgeshire, where a Saxon cemetery occupied a large barrow 
with a primary Roman cremation burial 

The few inhumation barrows that are known contain cofHns of 
lead, stone, or wood, and are further characterized by a lack of grave- 
fumiture. An unusual barrow at Rougham in Suffolk is remarkable 
for the miniature gabled building which housed the burial. An 
indication of the date of the inhumation burials is given by the absence 
of grave-goods, w'hich were less regularly deposited after the change in 
burial-rite from cremation to inltumatlon. 

The date of the cremation barrows can usually be deduced w'ith 
some precision from the grave-goo'ds, and with the usual reservations, 
the coins, Samian ware, coarse pottery, and glass may be studied in tills 
connexion. 

The coin evidence is brief. The Arms Hills at Bourne in 
Cambridgeshire yielded a coin of Marcus Aurelius (161-180 A.D.) ; a 
second brass of Hadrian {117-138 A,D,) was found in one of the Bartlow 
Hills, Essex. Analogous evidence is provided by the Samian pottery ; 
that from the Bartlow Hills is representative, ranging from Flavian to 
Domitian-Trajan and Domiiian-Antonine, and for the rest there seems 
to be nothing later than the middle of the second century. Square glass 
bottles with broad right-angled handles, and globular glass urns with 
or without handles, such as occur frequently, are satisfactorily dated 
by their afiinity with Continental material to the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second centuries. The coarse pottery is seldom 
adequately described and often now inaccessible, but ' ^ppy-head ’ 
beakers of the type found in the first and second centuries may be 
recognized. Finally, the Bartlow bronzes, wliich are of outstanding 
character and w'orkmanship, can be dated w^ith some assurance, and 
there is little doubt that the enamelled casket (plate iti), the trefoil' 
lipped jugs, and the rced-handled skillets all belong to the second 
century. A few of the barrowa may be as early as the Ute first century, 

1 The exact aiie of barrow and ceioetety still remains to be detemnined; will not 
socoeone locate it ? The published accounts are vague, and the name ‘ Linton Heath* 
no Longer appears on the Ordnance Maps. O.G.S.C. 
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but the majority cettaialy belong to the first half of the second centu^ 
and a few may be as late as the end of the century. It seems certain 
from the evidence available at present, that no Roman barrows of this 
type were built later than the close of the second century. 

It is necessary to qualify the lower Limit of date for, as has been 
noticed already, there are a few instances w'here the burial is by in¬ 
humation, In three cases the records are not as complete and 
satisfactory as could be wished. A stone oolfin was found in a barrow 
at Lord’s Bridge, Barton, Cambridgeshire ; tt is quoted as hearsay 
evidence by Camden that coffins had been dug out of one of the Bartlow 
Hills ; and Leland speaks of ‘ a corse dosed yn leade ’ from the Dungil 
at Canterbury. More is known, however, of the other two examples 
of inhumation barrows. At Richbotough, Kent, a small barrow with 
a diameter of about 6o feet was mutilated by the building of the wall of 
the Saxon Shore fort. It contained a rectangular stone chamber, which 
had been cut into by the foundation trench of the wall, and the burial, 
which was by inhumation in a wooden coffin, and accompanied only 
by a small bronze pin, was in a pit 8 feet below the floor of the chamber. 
The date of the barrow is not earlier than f, zoo a J>.* * The other barrow 
is at Rougham in Suffolk where, on a concrete platform in the mound, 
w'as a small gabled structure which contained a lead coffin.’ In each of 
these barrows there were no grave-goods. 

We may now’ turn to the Continent and briefly review the evidence 
of the Belgian barrows, of which a great number have been carefully 
excavated and described. In addition to the excavation reports, tliere 
is an excellent summary with a distribution-map (on which fig. 2 is 
based) in Annales de h Socidte archdologique de Namur, 1900, xxiv, 
45-56 ; and M. F. Cumont discusses them in his paper ' Comment la 
Belgique fut romanis6e p, 88. The barrows are grouped on the north 
side of the Meuse, mainly between Namur and hlaastricht. They 
occur in largest numbers in the contiguous provinces of Brabant, 
Limbourg, Namur, and Li^ige, either singly or in groups of two or 
three, near Roman buildings or by the side of ancient roads, particularly 
by the great Roman road from Bavay to Maastricht.* 

Structurally, the Belgian barrows are practically identical with 

* Ritkborougk Rrpcrt, tit, ^S~^ 9 ’ 

^Procs. Suffolk hut. Atck., tv, 37!- 

* Certain barrows to the south in Luxembourg may belong to thb group, but the 
evidence is Lnsuflident to justify their inclusion on the dUtrlbution-miip. Sn Amalej 
Soc, arch, Namut, 1934, XL), at- 
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those in this country, and only a brief account based on the published 
descriptions b necessary here. Usually the barrows are larger than 
their British analogues, but vary greatly in dimensions; one of the 
smallest b only about 40 feet in diameter and 4 feet high, whereas the 
largest reaches about 145 feet in diameter and 40 feet in height. The 
barrows are steep-sided, of a regular conical shape, sometimes truncated 
(plates IV, v), and seem to have been set out with reference to a central 
stake fixed in the ground. Generally there b a single burial at or near 
the centre, and on or below the level of the ground. The burial-pit 
is commonly lined with thick planks held together with lai^c iron nails ; 
sometimes the pit is lined with large stones, and in a barrotv at Middel- 
w^inden it was cut down into the solid rock. 

In the Belgian barrows the burial is always by cremation and 
accompanied by rich grave-furniture. Amongst those w'hich have been 
excavated it b difficult to select any for particular mention, but the 
followmg outline of the contents of a few of the more important barrows 
will serve to indicate the wealthy nature of the burials. 

A barrow at Tirlemont, Brabant, contained a cameo head of 
Octavius in sardonyx mounted in a gold case of fine workmanship, 
together with bronze jugs and dbhes (plates ill and vi). Another, at 
Cortil’Noirmont, Brabant, j-ielded an exceptionally fine glass jug and 
bronze vessels, a lizard carved in rock crystal, a cup of amber engraved 
with a winged monster, and a glass vessel decorated in blue and white 
(plate vi). These oigets de lax£ are dated by a coin of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180 A.D.) found in the grave. At Herstal a large barrow was 
tumished with much pottery, a strigil and jugs of bronze, and a bronze 
lantern, evidently the representative of the iron lamp in Britain, 
also a bronze casket naively ornamented in relief with philosophers and 
satyrs. 

Two barrows at Bois de Buis on the Tongres-Bavay road were 
excavated by the Soci^6 archeologique de Namur in 1B99, At the 
base of the first barrow was a layer of ashes with a bronze brooch and a 
coin of Hadrian (117-138 A.D,). The grave itself was a wood-lined 
cist; it contained a cremation burial in a pottery jar, with a silver coin 
of Nerva (96-98 glass urns, coarse pottety, and a gpod deal of 
Samian ware most of which belongs to the Hadrian-Antonine period. 
The second barrow', which had a tomb of stones at the level of the 
ground, contained cremated bones in a glass bottle, many accessory 
vessels of glass and pottery, and two unidentifiable coins. 

Finally, a barrow excavated in 1921 at Penteville, near Gembloux, 
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Namur^ has Fecently been fully publishedThe mound, about 105 
feet m diameter, was surrounded by a stone retaining-wall with but¬ 
tresses, and had a central core of loose stones piled over the burial 
chamber, built of large stone slabs and measuring about 6 feet by 5 feet 
and 3 feet high inside^ The burial of burnt bones was enclosed in a 
lead canister similar to that in the Mersea barrow, and was surrounded 
by a rich assortment of bronzes, glass, and pottery. One pot con¬ 
tained bones of a dog, sheep and rabbit, and two Iraar’s tus^. ^e 
grave was exceptionally well provided with coins. Inside the canister 
were coins of Vrepasian (69-79 a,d.), Titus (79-81), Trajan (98-117), 
and Hadrian (117-13^; and on the top of the canister was a group of 
four more coins, of G^ba (68-^ A.D.), Trajan, and Hadrian. Fhe 
burial is thus securely dated to the rei^ of Hadrian. The inclusion 
of no less than three coins of the Jtnst century Is a warning against 
placing undue value on isolated early coins sometimes found in the 
barrows. 

A study of the objects deposited in the Belgian barrow's shows 
that, as in Britain, the majority, if not indeed all of them, belong to the 
second century. The close coimexion between the British group and 
the Belgian group is home out not merely by the character of the 
mounds themselves but also by that of their furniture. The richly 
enamelled bronze casket from the Bartlow Hills, together with other 
enamels of this class found in Britain, finds its parallel in the region of 
Namur, and is probably an importation from that district; it may be 
recalled that one of the main centres of the enamel industry b located 
in the province of Namur.* * It is probable also that the large glass jugs 
and globular urns found so frequently in the Britbh mounds emanatra 
from the factories of the Rhineland and northern Gaul. 

How far, if at all, Romano-Gallic barrows may be expected in 
northeastern France is at present unknowri, in the complete absence 
of information for thb region. In. Central France a barrow with a 
primary Roman burial has recently been excavated by Mr N. Lucas 
bhadwdl, and we are indebted to Mrs D. Brogan and Mr C. F, C. 
Hawkes for bringing it to our notice. Thb barrow b the Tumulus de 
La Jugie at Sarran, near Tulle, Dept. Corrfee. The body had been 
cremated on the spot, and the burnt bones placed Inside a large stone 
urn, together with a pottery vessel of painted ware and several iron 

* Amtaks Soc. arch. Namur, 1934, XLI, 3-27. 

* Atmaki Soc. arch. Namur, xxiv, 237; xxvi, 173, See also Mile. Fraii9oise Hcniy, 

* EmaiUcurs d’Ooddent Prihitt^e, n, idS ff. 
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objects> On the hot ashes outside the burial were several Samian 
plates (form 79), dating the burial to 150-200 a.d. This isolated 
example is about 370 miles from the Belgian group of barrows, and may 
or may not be significant in the present context. It suggests, however, 
that field-work in the intervening part of France might add other 
mounds to form a Western Gallic group. We are indebted to Dr 
F. A. Schaeffer, of the St, Germain-en-Laye Museum, for kindly 
making enquiries in France, and eliciting the following reply from 
Professor A. Grenier, of the University of Strasbourg, who writes ; 
* in the south of France I do not know of any tumuli of the Roman 
mausoleum type ; neither are there any barrows of the Roman period, 
either with or without a retaining wall of masonry. In east and north¬ 
east Gaul there are many barrows of uncertain age, w'hich were often 
re-conditioned and used as mottes in the Middle Ages,** and arc liable 
to be mistaken for Roman barrows 

The problem of the origin of Roman barrows remains to be 
considered. The British and Gallic barrows form a concise geograph¬ 
ical and chronological group which should be capable of explanation. 
In period they range from the end of the first century aj>. to the end 
of the second century or perhaps, in Britain, a little later; they appear 
to have flourished more especially between 100 and 150 a.d. Now 
neither in this country nor in Gaul is there any effective continuity with 
the widespread mound-burials of prehistoric times. Barrows of the 
^Igic period are indeed known, but in Britain two only have as yet been 
identified and recorded. These are the famous tumulus at Lexden, 
near Colchester,’ with its wealth of imported classical bronzes, and a 
small barrow at Hurstboume Tarrant, near Andover.* * These richly 
furnished burials must belong to Belgic nobles — ^the Lexden tumulus 
may even be the grave of Cunobelin himself—and they find their 
natural inspiration in the chieftains’ burial-mounds of Normandy,* in 
the very rerion whence the Belgic immigrants of Britain crossed the 
Channel. Both the British mounds are well dated to the early or mid 
first century a,d,, and so are separated by about half a century from the 
Romano-British group; moreover, the evidence at present available does 
not suggest that this gap is likely to he bridged by future disrarveries, 

*Aji analogous instance of a. ntotte being thrown up pver a prehifitoric borrow 19 
provided by a mound at Rug Plark. Merioneth. Sec Antiquaries Journal, 1922, u, 
Archaealogia, 1926-7, LXxvi, 241. 

* Archa:ohgical Joarttal, 1930, Lxxxvir, 304-9. 

• ibid, utxxvjx, 214-17. 
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Thus there is no reason for associating the introcltK^on of bprow- 
building into Roman Britain with the main pre-Roman immt^tions of 
Beigic culture. Moreover, the Belgian group of barroi^’s lies well to 
the northeast of the Continental pedestal-um and bead-rim pottery 
areas, and must be considered independently of them,*" as an essentially 
new phenomenon at the time of the Roman development of Gallia 
Belgica. 

We therefore turn to classical sources, and are at once reminded 
of the mausolea of the Roman Emperors. Mound-burial in a more or 
less elaborate and sophisticated form was a recognized feature of the 
Roman tradition, ana consisted essentially of a mound of earth with a 
facing of stone or brick, and internal radiating walls to counteract the 
thrust of the mass of earth. For eitample, the mausoleum of Augustus, 
built in z8 B.C, was described by Strabo** as a mountain of earth 
planted with evergreen trees, raised on a lofty base of white marble 
z8o feet in diameter, and on the summit w^as a bronze statue of the 
Emperor.** 

Monuments based on the Italian model are occasionally found in 
the Roman province north of the Alps, and in varying degree embody 
all the features of their prototype. 'Fl^e best known is a group in the 
region of Trier.** These ^'aIy from *^0 to 154 feet in diameter, and 
have a series of relieving arches withm the outer retaining wall; in 
addition, one tomb has radiating walls, and two of the monuments have 
a central structure, but the evidence for burials is scanty. 

In France the only monument of this kind adequately recorded is 
the structure known as ‘ La Gironette outside the town-w'all of 
Autun.** It W'as 82 feet in diameter, with internal relieving arches and 
eight w'atls radiating from the central core. The only comparable 
structure in England is the ‘ cart-wheel ’ mausoleum at West Mersea, 
Essex**; this b 65 feet in diameter, with marginal buttresses and six 
walls radiating from a central ring-wall. 

Compare FiC. a witli distribution-mapa in Arch. Jaam., LXXXvn, 189, FIG. 7, 
and p. 283. FIG. z;. 

•* Geograpfy, v, chap. Ill, S. 

** A detailed of the nuvsoteum of Augustus is in Fnpert c/t/ie ScAoaJ 

at Acmw, 1927. K, aj-JS* tnauBolentn of Hadrian ia fully describ^ iaJourH, Ritman 
Sttuliet, 1925, IV, 75-103. 

** H. Koethe in Germaraa, 1935. xn, zo. 

** H. de Fontenay, Autm el sts MonumrnU (Auttm, i8Sg). p. Z09, 

“ RCHM. Esset, in, 239. A. W. CUpham.' Roman mauwles of Lhcca^-whixl \ 

AfcAd^oto^ai Jourruil^ lxxo , 93 . 
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Roman barrows seem to stand in logical succession to these 

f trovinciaJ mausolea, and to represent a further stage of transformation 
rom the ostentatious Italian tombs. The structural link fcwtween the 
mausolea and barrows is provided by four of the Belgian barrows, 
those at Cortil-Noirmont, dimes, Hottomont,” and Penteville,” 
which had a circular retainmg-waU inside the mound ; in addition, the 
viralt in the Penteville barrow had buttresses. The structure of the 
burial chamber, rarely of masonry but more frequently of cheaper 
brick, and ^e straight-sided pseudo-pyramidal form of the mound, arc 
faint reflections of dignity and splendour of the classical mausoleum. 

In seeking for an explanation of the mass of Belgian barrows along 
the Nleuse valley, it is well to bear in mind that in this region and more 
particularly to the north in Campine, there are numerous groups of low 
barrows, called tombelles.*^ The majority of these belong to the late 
Bronxe Age and Hallstatt period, ancf a few are of early La Tine date. 
But even here there appears to be no possibility of direct continuity 
with the Romano-Belgic mounds. All that is here implied is that the 
presence in this region of numerous barrows of a long-past age may have 
fostered the emphasis laid on the earthen mound ; the general idea of 
mound-burial in Roman Gaul being a re-introduction from Roman 
sources, whilst the local form of thb adopted custom owed something 
to the influence of the existing Bronze Age and Hallstatt burial-mounds 
with which the provincials w’cre familiar. 

We are thus, it seems, confronted with yet another manifestation 
of the individuality which Gallia Comata developed under the influence 
of the Romans. A familiar example of this individuality is the Romano- 
GaUic or Romano-Celtic temple-plan,** whilst a new but equal ty 
distinctive example is provided by the amphitheatrical type of theatre— 
now knotvn as the ' cockpit ’ type—such as that recently excavated at 
Verulamium by Miss Kathleen Kenyon, and identified by her as a 
Romano-Gaulish form.*® How far domestic architecture may have 
followed equivalent provincial lines cannot yet be said, in the absence 
of adequate information from France. But even in minor cultural 

** E. Rahir, Ving[~imq anniei de rechtreha (RnucUcs, Z93S], pp. 21S, 212, 243. 

** Antsalti Sac. arch, 1934, ilt, 23-24, 

Baran de Loe, la Belgique Anctetme, n, Les Sgts du m^ud, especially pp, 76-77, 
>74-S. 183-94. 199-200. 

R. E. M. WTiceJcr in Antiqu^es ycurnal, 1928, vm, 316 flf; R Koethe in Bericht 
Jer R^mitch-GermaTitsehen Komimssion, 1933, p. 10 ff. 

Archaeoic^^ 1934, utxsiv, 213 ff. 
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details we find a similar provincial individuality ; for instance, in the 
distribution of ' hippo*sandal$ which are common in Britain and 
northern Gaul*' but hardly occur south of Ma^on, and in certain 
brooch-forms, notably the so-called Langton Down type.** 

We suggest, then, that the purely local development of mound- 
burial in the northeastern comer of Gallia Comata is another product 
of Roman d^dliaation in partibus during the same curiously formative 
period of North-Gaulish culture. Just as the Gaulish temple-builders 
and theatre-designers adopted Roman ideas and transmuted them, so, 
in a particular Gaulish area, some individual tomb-builder paraphrased 
a Roman custom and developed it into a local tradition. 

The reason for the spread of this custom to Britain is to be sought 
in the strong links of a commercial character which existed between 
this country and the Rhineland—a connexion that is indeed strikingly 
demonstrated by the contents of the burial-mounds themselves. These 
imposing mounds may well be the resting-places of wealthy merchants 
from Belglc Gaul, who participated in the btensive commercial develop¬ 
ment of Britain during the first half of the second century, 

Roman Barrows in Britain 

The following Ikes provide a to the distribudoR-map (p. 40). It is hoped Hm 
they wilJ serve as a guide in directtng future field-work^ and in selecting immm for 

C«=Cr-ciTistiDn j l+^lnhiimatiDD ; Royal Cotnmisaion on HifitoricaJ 

Monuments; KC//, = Victoria County History ; A,C.R.= Cv Fox, Araha^clogy &f the 
C&mbritg^ Region (Cambridge^ 19^3) s G* S. Crawford and A. KedJerp 

Wrmjc fwm the Air (Oxford, 1928). 

1. Bajirows or known Roman dat^ with pfliMAitr burials of this perioh. 

The site, the type of burkf, and notes and rcfcrencea are given. ^^Tiere possible^ 
the present Icicadon of the " finds " is indicated within square brackets. 

BucurNCiiAMSHinE 

Thomborough. (2). Stone floor with fragments of pottery and glass, a gold ornament 
and ring, and iron weapons. rAudlev Endl. One opened in ROHM. 

Norik Buckle 29S. 

CAMBRltKiESHlKE 

Barton^ Deadman's Hill, Iron mils and fragments. Roman pottery. Destroyed. 
C^A.S. Ptoc. TLfVf 53 ; A.CM, 196^ 

^ Revue Musies, 1928, 1929^ and 1930 ; R. E. M. Wheeler^ London in Roman 
Times (London Museum, 1930)1 p. 149^ and Vemiamium Report, p. 220. 

^Lydney Report^ p. 71* 
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Barton^ Lord's Bridge (Hey Kill). 1 . Stone coffin- Fragments of Roman pottery 
outside coffin^ Kcar Roman road, C,A^S* Proe. xn, 273; A. CM. 194. 
Bourne* Arms Hills, (t). C- Burrow with ditch* burial on ground level- Bron^ea* 
potter^V coin of Marcus Aurelius {i6i“iSo A D.J. (2). C. Two barrows super¬ 
imposed. Inner barrow as (t), the other being posc-Romaji- Excavated 1911. 
CH.rf. 5 - Proc. XV, 166; J-CJr. 19+-5. 

Hildersham. ? C- Below ground level. Fragments of Roman pottery, and also in 
day puddling. Saucer-shaped hollow lined with puddled clay, the burial being 
on this door. cf. Bfoxboumebury, Herts, Excavuted 1852, A.CM. 195^6^ 
Linton, Linton Heath. C* ' Raman vase". Large barrow with primary Roman 
cremation and secondary Saxon inhurnationSr ^rhero were four other barrows 
nearby- rfreA. Journ.^ xb 95; A.CM. 196^7, 260. 

Essex 

Ashdon- The Bartlow Hills, piate ir. Two parallel aligiunenta running nearly 
and here numbered separately in that direction. 

{A) Western group, r, 2, and 3 are destroyed. 3, 4, and 5 were excavated 
in 1832. 

(i^ 2). Said to have contained skeletons in stone coffins. 

(3) . C Wooden cheat. Glass jugs* iron lamp^ brom® jug and patella, wooden 
coffer. 

(4) , C Wooden chest. Glass jugs, iron lamp, wooden coffer, Samian (late 
ist cent.) and coarse pottery- 

(5) , C* Brick cist. Glass jug with second brass of Hadrian (11^13® A.D-) 
and gold ring, glass botde oor^taining thick liquid, metabbound wooden tankard, 
basket-work* and wooden coffer^ 

(B) Eastern group. Excavated 1835-40^ 

(1) , previously opened, probably in 1815. Bronxe bowl and strigil, iron tamp. 
[S^ron Walden]. Effex Arch, Soc. Trans. N.s. vii, 349, 

(2) - C. Wooden chest. Glass jug,^ bronze jug and basin, iron lamp, glass 
beaker* Samian (early 2ad cent,) and * pappy-head ' beakers. 

(3) . C. Wooden chest. Class jug, 3 gl^ juga with liquids, iron folding chair 
with bronze ffttinga, bronze lamp, strigil, decorated bronze jugs and patefla, and 
enamelled casket* pottery. Outside the chest a large globular amphora with 
burnt bones. 

(4) - C. Wooden chest. Glass jug, decorated bronze jog and patella* iron 
lainp» glass, Samian {early 2nd cent.) and coarse pottery. Chicken bones in 
Simiian disli, and rtmams of sponge near burial. 

All the mve-furfiiture* except that from B(i), was destroyed by a fire at 
Audley End m 1S47. Remains of the enamelled c^et in B {3) and model of it 
(pi. Ilf) in British Museum (Guide ta Pomau Britain^ p. 96 and pi. tx). For 
excavations 1833 and 1835-40, ^ 3£XV| i; xxvi* 300 * xxvnt, 1; xxtX* t ■ 

JM,A.A. XTK, 250; see alsj Anliquity^ i, 346, 431 ; RCILM. Essex^ i, xxiv^ 4-5, 
with plan and sections ' ROHM. Jiunts^ xxxiit; A*CM. 191^4+ a very good 
summary. 

Foulness* Little Shelford- C, Seven or eight pots including early snd century Samian. 
Destroyed. JM.A.A. iv^ 74 RCHM. Ess€Xt 1* 47. 
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Lsngley^ C. Broken glas^ and Samian. Estex Ar^k. Sec* Tnnts* i, 194; 

A.CM. X96. 

Metsta Island. C. Cist of bouJdei^, and mortal'. GUss um in lead castrt. 
Over the tomb and on the old land surface was a thin layer of cnished red tUe 
mixed with ydbw ochre. [Colchester]. Essex Areh, Soe, Trans. N.b. nil, 116; 

1, 347* 431, plate 1 1 Wessex, ih ; RCHM, Essex, in, 229- 

Hertforpsiuri 

Easnye Wood, near Ware. C. ? Wood‘lined grave. Burnt bones under charred 
slab of wood. No objects. Excavated 1899. F.S.AX. xviji* 8- 

Harpenden. C. Stone cist* Square glass bottle and pottery. [British Museum]. 
Excavated 1827. VCB* Heris^ rv, 153. 

Hoddesdoo, Broxboumebury. C, Built over a saucer-shaped depression! b which 
a large Bre had been lit. Part of quem of Andemach lava found m depression, 
and Roman pottery in mound. Excavated 1901. P.S.AX. xir, 7. E. Herts. 
Arch. Soc. Trans.^ n, 6 \ A.C.R. 196. 

Slandon, Youngsbury* C. Wood-lined dst. Burnt bones in um, globular 
glass bottle, square glass bottle with crem^ed bones, iron nmla. Two barrowa 
on what may be a Roman rqad. Excavated 1889. Areh. Ltl, 287; VCN^ flerts, 
iv, 164 1 AntsqmSy, I* 431 ; ROHM. Essex, 1, xxiV. 

Stevenage^ The Six Hills. FUtTE I and fig. 1. ‘ Wood and iron ' from one excav¬ 
ated in 1741. Aligitment on auppesed Romao road. E. Herts. Arch. Soc^ 
Tram, lit, 17S. Arch, liu, 260 with full references; Antigusly, I, 347^ 431 ; 
Wessex, 16; A,CM. 197. 

Watford. * Roman interment', probably surrounded by tiles, found beneath a 
barrow in i860. Also * sEveunl gold things, copper coins^ and a lot of pictle-jars 
with burnt bones in them^ Cussans, Hist. Herts., iir,^ Cd£^//iatdred{tS8i)t 1811 
veil. Herts. IV'. 165. 

HU?«TrNCIK)NSfnHE 

Godmanchester, Emmanuel KnolL By side of Roman rood. C. Wooden cdiest 
with iron nails. Burnt bona in nm. Destroyed 1914. Camhs, and Hvrsts- 
Ar^. Sac. Trans, iv, 14; A.C.R. 195; RCHM. jF/upt/j. xxxlil, 106 J VCH- 
Hunlt. tV^ 254 and pi. ii, 4. 

Kekt 

BIshopsbonme, Goralcy Wood. 3 barrows in a row* Stone dats. Near 
burials, 3 or 4 broken urns, pieces of fine glass, glass pin, bits of Iron with traces 
of gold, and pieces of bronze ornaments. In largest barrow, pavement of large 
Roman tiles bordered with flints slanted down from outside towards the centre 
of the mound. Excavated 1882 or 1883.^ Arch. Cunt. j:s\ 311; P*S.A.L. ts, 163 ; 
Arch.Jcurn. 279; Hasted, HisL Kent, vii* aibfi , VCH. Kent, in, 146-^. 

Canterbury^ Group of 4 barrows known formerly as the Dungil Hills. 1 and t stood 
just within the southern part of the town-waM, 3 and 4 were just outside the walls. 
2, 3, and 4 are destroyed^ 

^1). The Dane John, within the southern angle of the town^wall. In 1790 it 
was mutilated beyond recognition and the surrounding ditch filled in. An 
illnslration in Nichols' Biblhtkeca Top^uphica Brita^a^ XLV, pL iiii^ ihows 
the original conical form of the barrow as. it appeared in 1787^ 
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Little Dittigil, about 300 yda, noitliwsl of the Dare John. 

(3V. Near Canterbury East station, destroyed in i860. 

(4). About ioo yds. aoutheast of tbe Dane John. Drttroyed in making a stmool 
at Rhodaua Town. C. ? Brick or dk dst. Pottery, oyster-shdls, and animal 
bones. 5 of. MS MioBter, XXXJii, 15 Jan- 1780- , - 

In one of the mounds, apparently in (2) or (3), Leland records an mhutnauon 
in a lead cofHn, presumably Roman. Leland says * many yexe* aina men soutc 
for treasor at a place caided the Dongen . . , and ihar yn digging thei fo^d 
a Corse clooed yn leade. Gostling, ^ IPlaft fa and aAout rte Ct/y of 
(1825), p. 9; Jown. xsxir, 370; lxxx«, 372-5, pla. t and xi. KCii. 

Ktnt. in, 77, r u j 

Plaxtol, Thompson's Farm, 1 . Skeleton with no objects at centre of bar^, and 
at the circumference deposits of potteiy indudJng early and century Samian, glaw 
vess^ ist cent, brooches, and remains of broiuce bound box. (MaidstoneJ. 
Information from Mr N. C, Cook. ArA. Cant. It, 6-7 f VCH. K£nt,m, 163, 
Richborough. I. Wood coffin in grave, partly under west wall of Saxon Shore fort, 
Bronxe pin in grave. About 8 ft. above the burial were remains of ma^nry 
chamber about 13 ft, by 15ft, Stone packing round the tomb, and rcoiaiiw of 
low mound. Burial not earlier than about 200 a.d. RiAbarot^h fkport, ill, 5, 
25-29, VCH. Kent, m, 34. , 

Snodland, Holborougb. C. Burial on layer of fine earth laid on platfom i^t in the 
Iron nails, broken pottery, and part of brooch. Excavated in 1844, now 
much mutilated, AtA. Journ. I, 262 \ Gent. Mag., 1852, p. 5^*® ► VCH. Amf, 
ui, 168, 


LiNCOLNStItnE 

E^esby. Two large mounds, in one a clay dst with ? burnt bones, ^bcj* NoMt 
and Queries, ni, no, 21, 14 S- Informaiioo from Mr C. 

W. Phillips. 


SttfFOLK 

Rougham. Four barrows in line near a Roman building. Excavated 1843-^ 
fi), C. Tile dst, square glass jog, iron lamp. 

(z), C. Tile cist below ground level. Two*handled gla» ura, glass phi^. 
ill^ble coin, Samian and jug of early 2ud cent., coarse pottety, iron lamp with 
wick, wooden casket. [Bury St. Edmunds]. 

(l). C, On ground level. Two ums and fragments of Samian. 

(4). Eastlow Hill.. I. BixJy wrapped in skins in lead oofiio. Burial mside 2 
chamber of ftint rubble and tiles, with ridged tile roof, standing on a con¬ 
crete platform. No objects, (i) and (3I destroyed. St^olk Inst. ArA. Pt<>c.Vi, 
257-81 : VCH. 1, 315-*; A.C.R. 193-4. 

2, Bannows of phesumhj Romaic date, as indicated bt THEttt fobm or 
cEOGRAPHicAi. POSITION. Mounds which have been excavated, hot the date or 

PURPOSE OF WHICH IB NOT proved, ARE ALSO INCLUDED, 

Bedfordshihe 

Biggleswade. Now destroyed; formerly by side of Biggleswade-Sandy Roman road. 
A.CJt. 197-8. 
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Clifton. C. Bowl-shaped um- [Cambridge]. A.CJi. 197. 

RoJCton. The Rcujid Hilf. Wadmore^ Earihuf<irks of Beds,, p. 359-60; VCH, 
1, 397. 

Berkshire 

UJfingtonp CDwIca2e Farm. Jet ornament, shale ring, bmnze pia. [British MuaeumJ* 
Ekstfoyed. Peake, Arch, Berks, 106. 

Kingston Lisle. An isolated barrow near Fawler. Anti^ty, i, 347, 479 x WweXj 17, 
For the aignihcance of the place-name * FawJer" sec Antiqiaty^ I* 479. 

Cambridgeshire 

Impington^ How House. Ronrtan coins according to L^-sons. By side of Roman 
road. A.C.R, 196, pomta out that the situation is suggestive, but that coin- 
evidenoe is poor, 

Comberton, Feu Drayton, Shudy Camps^ Swavesey, Trumpiagton, Wilburton. 
A,C,R, 19S, 

Dorset 

Shapmek, Bad bury Rings. Three bairoAvs in a row aJofigside the Roman road from 
Dorchester to Old Sanim. The bank flanking the road is tntemipted by the 
barrows. Antiquity^ i, 346; (Fejjiyr, p* 59 and pi. iv. 

Essex 

Hockley, Plumbcrrow Mount. No burial found. Near centre, remains of post 
9-12 in. diametfu:, set 2^ ft. in floor. Coin of Domidan (Si-96 A,D.) and Roman 
pottery on old ground levd below mound. Higher up, SaRon pottery, perhaps 
from secondary burials. Escavated 1914. Essex Arch, Sac, Trans. N.S. liii, 
224 X RCIIM. Essex^ iv* 6S, 

Lexdcn, Leaden Mount. No burial, but mound disturbed previous to eacavatbn 
in 1910. Roman pottery on old ground levd and in mound. Essex Arch* Soc. 
Trans. HJB, XI r, 18&. RCHM, Essex, m, 74. 

Newport, Quendou Park, Stunner, A,C,R. ; ROHM, Essex^ passim. 

Gloucestershire 

The Hyde Tumulus, near Stroud, C. At centre, chamber of stones containing 
burnt bon^, ashes, and bronze brooch * of Roman type ^ Excavated 1848. 
Proc, Cotiestrold Ar^F.C.p 2S4 I Witts, Arch, Handbook of Gtos, 97-S. 

These references we owe to Mr L, V. Grinsdl. 

Hampshire 

Winchester, ^st of Magdalen HUI Three unopened harrowSji the shape of which 
sugg^ts a Roiimn date. Information from Mr L. Grinsell. 

Hertfordshire 

Anstcy, Brent Pelham, Knebworth, Little Hormead. A.C.R* 19S. 

Widford. VCH. Herts, iv, 169, 

Huntihgdonshtre 

Abbott^s Ripton, Chesleiton, Great and Little Stukedey, Hail Weston, Tetwortb^ 
RCHM. Hunts, 106; VCH, Hunls; 223,254, etc.; :A.C,R, 19S, and information 
from Miss M. V, Taylor, and Mr C, W. Phillips^ 
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Kent 

Boughtoii-under-Blew» Naab Court park. Two bsurows in N-S line, near WatLing 
Street. 

Chartham DowuSh Small ttoman glass bottle [British Museum] with brooch and 
colas of Lower Empire, The only reference to the barrow is in the British 
Museum Registers; it may ha%'e been a Saxon barrow^ but a Roman bartow 
here is possible. TTiis barrow has someiiines been described as at Cbatbam. 
VCH. Kent^ Itt, 149. 

Kingston, Kingston Down. Three large harrows aliped on Watling Stre^. 

were * turned over ^ by Fauasett* who found no relics^ but judging by their posiiion 
they wete probably Romann S^ukhntU, 84, 8b. 

Shepcrdswcll, Three Barrow Down. Three barrows, two very large* in a line. 
Faussett, Invent. Sfpukkmkt Utp 127, 

West Wickham. C. Pottety* Apparently a barrow, now destroyed. Arch, Joum, 
LViu* 103 i VCH. HI, 174* 

NORTHAMPTONSHinE 

Davenuy^ Borough HilL C. Roman pottery. The published accounts do not 
differentiate between prehistoric, Roman, and Saxon batmws, all of which 
existed here. The Roman potter)' b not all litely to have come from Saxon 
barrows, though some of it may have done* Baker, Hist. Coirnty AWAafflrpron, 
Ip 346, with oriicr lefcreac^. W* Edgar, Borough Hill (Ikwcntry) and its Mstoryt 
(1933), p. 37 and plates 12-14 for pottery. 

OxFonosuiOE 

Crawley. Oblong mound oomaining many skeletons with heads to west. Bronze 
and iron buckled^ sherds of Ronmn pottery^ f Roman or Saxon. Excavated 
1S57 and 18^4. References m Arch, uctl, 239; VCH* Oxford, u, 347“®- 

Suffolk 

Stonham. Two barrows^ one in churchyard* VCH^ Suffolk, 1,316-7. I nformation 
from Miss M. V. Taylor. 

Sussex 

Bignor, barrow near Stane Street^ Bury, West Firle* Sussex Arch. Coli. uesv, 227,235. 
Yorkshire 

Hovingham. Tail conical barrow alongside the Roman road from Malton to 
Aldborough^ and near m Roman vdla. M. Kitson Clark, Gasettcffr of Remum 
Remains in E. Yorks, p. 17. Information from Mr L A- Richmond. 
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Easter Island, Polynesia 

by Henm Lavacmery 

Royal Museums of Art and Hiitary, Brussels 

[Note. —M. Henri Lavachery, the writer of this article, ivas the 
Belgian member of the Franco-Belgian Expedition which visited 
Easter Island, and remained there from 29 July 1934 to 3 January 1935. 
It was initiated by Prof. Paul Rivet, of the Ethnographical Museum, 
Paris, and was actually two expeditions—a French one consisting of 
M, Watelin {who died before reaching Easter Island), and M. A. 
M^lraux {of Swiss nationality), and the Belgian expedition represented 
by M. Lavachery, A joint subsidy was made by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment and the National Belgian Fund for Scientific Research. The 
expedition w'ss transported to the island by a French naval ye^el and 
taken off it by the Belgian training^hip ‘ Mercator The visit of the 
expedition and the formation of its collections were both greatly 
facilitated by the Government of Chile, to w hich Easter Island belongs, 
who gave the most geneixnis instructions to their representative on the 
iskniJ, After the death of M, Watelin, M. Lavachery assumed respon¬ 
sibility for the archaeological work, while M. M^traux had charge of the 
ethnographical and linguistic investigations, A report on the results 
of the expedition was published in the BuUetin dts Mus 4 es R^aux, 
Bruxelles, May-June 1935, no. 3, 50-63; July-August, 00.4,81-90.] 

F iW places in the world have mven rise to more fantastic specula¬ 
tion than this volcanic islana, 70 square miles in area, lying in 
the Pacific Ocean, lat. 27’ 10' s., long. 109“ 20' W. Actually 
the sO'H:alled * mysteries of Easter Island *, or rather the explanations 
which have been offered, are not the work of trained men of science. 
It is natural that the huge statues, standing erect as they do in a naked 
landscape against a background of black and yellow, should have 
appealed to the poetical imagination. But those who wish to face 
with candour the problems presented by certain parts of the world 
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may well be annoyed when the poets’ lyrica! love of mystery becom^ 
the starting-point of speculation. The best students of Easter Island 
have always told us that it was Polynesian and could only ^ explained 
by Polynesia.» The evidence that we have now obtained is merely an 
addition to what was already a formidable pile. Nevertheless w'e expect 
that before long others will come forward again with tales of a lost 
continent of Lemurb, submerged beneath the waters of the Pacific; 
and that Easter Island is one of its peaks, peopled with Lemurian idols I 
For geologists are in complete agreement upon this point. If a 
Pacific continent existed, it was long before the advent of man and in a 
part of the southern ocean far removed from that in which the gaunt 
clifis of Easter Island confront the unceasing assault of the waves. It 
is surrounded by vast ocean depths which occur in the expanse of 
^500 miles of ocean separating the Island from the American coast 
on the east and from the nearest land 175® nules to the yvest, namely 
the Gambier Islands. Easter Island is a volcanic island, and a lofty 
one, like the Marquesas and Hawaii, in contrast with atolls and (»rm 
islands which are low-lying. If one could denude such islands of their 
dense coverlet of mango-scrub, bread-fruit trees, bamboo and cocoa- 
palms, drain the springs, and cover them with a growth of yellow 
herbage—then such an islet as Hivaoa of the Marquesas will come to 
rcsemole Easter Island. 

It is the bareness of Easter Island, the result of its colder climate 
and exposure to the four winds of heaven, which has given bir^ to 
misconceptions. The idea of Polynesia docs not fall in with a 
barren rocky landscape, monotonous pampa or a pale sun incessantly 
obscured by rain-clouds. 

These talkative Pascuans,* like naughty laughing children, whose 
language and appearance is Polynesian without a shadow of doubt, can 
no longer be denied those ancestors who carved the notorious statues, 
engraved the puzzling symbols of Rongo-rongo and set up round the 
island’s coast all those innumerable monuments (actually 184)- 

At what date was Easter Island first settled ? There are excellent 
reasons for believing that it was between the 12th and 13th centuries 
of the Christian era. We have certain traditions relating to the peopling 
of Hawaii and New Zealand. The Polynesians established themselves 
tliere at the end of their migrations between the r ith and 13th centuries. 

1 Mrs Scoresby Rioutlcdge, Myitety of Easitr Itiond, t 9 i 9 ' ^ 

* We may well adopt the English ctjmvalejit to avoid the domay ' Easter ialandeiS 
Translator, 
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Considenng the remoteness of Easter Island^ tt is reasonable to suppose 
that it was peopled about the same time. The approximate date ot the 
colonization of this island ist however, based upon the list of the Pascuan 
kings. This list has been narrated to several observers ; tlie most 
complete is that of Thompson^ who obtained it from an informant 
who was a survivor of the pagan period. One may assume a length of 
twelve years for the reigns of each of the 57 kings in the list. Maurata, 
the last Pascuan who w'as certainly regarded as a king, died In 1S64, 
as a result of the Peruvian slave-raids. Calculation gives us exactly 
the beginning of the 13th century. 

But how can one account for the achievement of such a long 
journey ? The Polynesians possessed vessels that could face the open 
sea; they were capable of taking sometimes more than a liundrcd 
oarsmen and passengers. Further, they put to sea in squadrons. The 
canoes kept just as far apart as was possible without losing sight of 
each other. At night they came together. By thus distributing them¬ 
selves over the surface of the sea they were able to discover even the 
smallest islands. Some canoes were I(^t, but there were enough to 
ensure that some should reach tlieir objective. Navigation w'as by the 
stars, according to the direction of ocean currents and as the wind 
allowed. But ui the Pacific there are regular winds in each season. 

Whence came the Pascuans ? Every indication points to the 
Gam bier Islands. The similarity of the Alangarevian and Pascuan 
languages is a valuable clue. Then the Gambler Islands contain 
ancient monuments which call to mind the ahtis more than do any of 
the other marae of Pol3mes[a. F'ather Honors Laval, in an unpublished 
account* giving valuable information about the ancient culture of 
the Gambler Islands, speaks of statues resembling those of Easter 
Island. Finally, the Gambler Islands are those whidt are nearest to 
it on the west. The Polynesians probably found Easter Island devoid 
of monuments and uninhabited ; hut this statement lacks proof. 

The present Pascuans w'Ould appear, then, to be the direct descen¬ 
dants of the architects and sculptors of the ancient monuments. Proof 
of this is to be found in a comparison of these monuments with those 
of other Polynesian islands. One must also cite the traditions current 

^ A paymaster of the AmcHcan navy^ and tlic author of a short 
flcoount which^ CQimdering that it wm based mcndy upon a visit of eight Is fcnmrk- 

ably mformative and full. 

^ This win shortly be publbhedr thft>ugh the agency of my Swiss colleague Alfred 
Mfhnux^ by the Blfbdp Mu^um, Honolulu. 
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at the time of the first contact wnth white men, in w'hich the names of 
sculptors and of their direct descendants were mentioned. 

But there are abo certain obvious facts of a oommonsense kind. 
Many of the traditions relate to the construction of akus at a very 
recent date. Now the statues were merely accessory to these burials — 
the images of ancestors set up there. If the monument b of recent 
date, that which adorns it wfll naturally be so too. Then again, the 
evidence of the first foreigners to arrive is in agreement; the ahus 
were in living use at the end of the iSth century and were seen by 
Gonzales and La Perouse. We collected traditions reporting that 
ceremonies were held there still during the igth century. 

There b no evidence of the existence of two cultures. Up to quite 
modem times, when the ahm were being made and used, the rites and 
ceremonies centreing round Motunui and Orongo* * and the great god 
Mak£ Mak£ continued to take place. The last bird-man was drawn, 
according to Thompson, in 1880. It may be recalled that the house 
of the bird-man, the tomb reserved for him, was inside the tupu sur¬ 
rounding the quarry whence came the statues and where the oldest 
still stand. Thb is presumptive evidence in favour of a close connexion 
betw'cen the cult of Orongo and that of ancestors. Perhaps sufficient 
importance has not been attached to the fact tliat Orongo contains 
breccia sculptures from Rano Raraku,* and that it is from Orongo that 
there came the most perfect example of the typical Easter Isbnd statue, 
that at the British Museum (plate i). 

Take on the other hand all those manifestations of the plastic 
skill of the Pascuans—the sculptures on stone and wood, the designs 
of the rock-carvings and tablets, of the rock-paintings and tattoo-marks. 
The technique varies tvith the raw material, but the unifomiity of stj'le 
is indisputable. 

The abrupt end, as it seerns, of the activities of Rano Raraku has 
been invoked both by the adherents of the theory of an age-old lost 
civilization and by those w'ho favour the idea of a dual Pascuan culture. 
But the arrest of activity can be explained by simple, almost contem¬ 
porary, causes. The exploitation of the volcano was controlled by the 
clan of the Tupahotus, and, as everywhere in Polynesia, by a ^oup of 
specialists. It required only a war to partially destroy the specialists — 


^ An Lslcrt and village situated to tb^ west of Edsttr Island, 

• A volcano in the eastern part of Baxter Idand^ On its sloped la the qnany where 
the statues were hewn. 
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and tiadition tells of many ware at the beginning of the igth ccn^ry. 
An epidemic imported by the ivhalers might equally be responsible ; 
today each vessel that arrives brings some makdy to the Pascuans. 
Finally, the Penivian raids (1859-^1) are traditionally repotted to have 
given the ooup-de-graoe to the class of maoris (experts). 

The fact that in i8Sb the Pascuans had already forgotten how and 
why their activities had been brought to a dose, as well as other facts 
about their culture—such as how the statues were tr^sported, and 
the meaning of the tablets—is no evidence of the antiquity of these 
facts, nor does it justify an attribution to another culture. For we have 
seen these same Pascuans refusing to admit that the stone adzes could 
have been used to work wood ; while it is certain that ^fore i860 iron 
must have been very rare in the island, and that their immediate fore¬ 
bears must necessarily have worked wood with the aforesaid adzes. 
On the other hand they freely admit that adsies and stone chisels were 
used to work the two kinds of andesite of w-hich the statues, hols and 
house-stones were made. By a curious inversion the Pascuan regards 
wood as being harder and more difhcult to work than stone, so easy to 
fashion is the stone of this island. This argument’ can be used against 
those who put forward the alleged difficulty of carvbg igneous rock 
as a reason for attributing them to a race more skilled, more strong and 
gifted with better implements than the Polynesians. 

But to return to the first Polynesian colonists. Very probably 
the fauna and flora of Easter Island were extremely restricted. But 
following a custom common in all their migrations, tliey would have 
taken with them plants, seeds of the most useful vegetables, rats and 
diickens. They colonized the island, and their first settlements were 
at Anakena on the north coast and at Amlianga on the south. They 
set about conserving rainwater, for Easter Island has no springsAt 
the same time they learnt how to protect the crops against the continu^ 
winds. They were familiar with certain crafts which they hold in 
common with all Polynesians—the making of cloth from mulferry bark 
(tapa) and the working of wood and stone. The latter craft differe only 
from that found in the other Polynesian islands in respect of the size 
of the monuments. The abundance of easily carved stone was the 
sole predetermining cause of the Pascuans erecting on their island the 
largest statues found in the islands of Oceania. 


^ UnfoTtunatcly'^ howevEjr, the mystery-mangers are not as a rule open to rea$an^ 
Myslciy h their religion.—Translator, 
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The technical skill of the fonner inhabitants is seen also m the 
manufacture of implements and weapons of oteidian, and of fish-hooks 
of stone and hone. These last were made with human bone, for man 
was the only mammal available with bones large enough. The Fascuan 
writing on wood shows their skill and taste. There have been found a 
large number of rock-paintings and engravings, the former magical, 
the latter merely trial-pieces. 

The Pascuan house, when it is above ground, shows many technical 
analogies with the Hawaiian house, which, like it, is roofed with tufts 
of grass set on a framework of boughs. Whenever possible the 
Pascuans settled themselves in artificial caves or holes in the ground 
which provided a less precarious shelter in wwr and against iliieves. 
The fowl-house was built on the same principles. 

The Pascuans were tattooed, and on feast-days they painted their 
bodies with appropriate emblems. 

Ten family-groups or dans divided up the island between them. 
The king belonged to the dart of Mini. His place of residence changed, 
and his role was indeterminate. Many taboos, notably in the matter 
of food, isolated him from Pascuan life. He did not engage in the wars 
which often broke out between the dans of the west and north and 
those of the east (Kotuu against Hotu Iti). He presided over the 
experts in Tongorongo^ the repositoiy of ancient traditions, ^nealogies, 
etc. They used tablets (Kohau rongo rongo) engraved with signs as 
an aid to memory. The signs of rongorongo were the object of 
organized teaching. 

The Pascuans practised a form of double inhumation. Tlie body 
was exposed on the etku until tlie flesh dried up or turned to dust. 
The bones were then placed in the burial-cbambcrs. Sometimes the 
skull was preserved separately. There was a general fear of the spirits 
of the dead. Commemorative feasts were held in front of the tombs, 
where chickens were exchanged for a ritual purpose. The statues at 
the foot of Rano Raraku represent the dead. Several of them have 
tattoo-marks which were still used during the historical period. Later, 
the images of the dead also were placed on tire ahus. 

Tire Pascuans had a large number of gods, the chief of whom was 
Mak^ Make. The same name appeared in other Polynesian mytholo¬ 
gies. It would seem to be connected with the source of that which 
supplied the material needs of the Pascuans^ultivation and fishing. 
It was thus cxinnected w-ith the Marquesan Tiki whose mask it resembled 
in almost every detail. Makd Make is the creator of birds. One of 
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the less obscure features of his cult is the indication, by means of 
birds, of a man* who probably represents the god, and who each spring 
gives place to another. Ritual feasts at which human fiesh was eaten 
were a part of this cult, as well as also initiation ceremonies at puberty. 

The end of the old culture w'as hastened by the arrival of Europeans, 
who revealed a new world to the Pascuans, a world totally different 
from their own. From that time onwards they lost without any effort 
both peace and the joy of life. Their restless spirit drove them to 
undertake the most savage warfare, which decimated them, ruined their 
culture and overthrew its monuments. Works of art were given up, 
traditions were lost, so that even the memory of their existence has 
perished. The wh^ers and slavers completed the task of destruction 
already well advanced. After being christianheed the Pascuans became 
ashamed of most of their past history, and essayed, not without success, 
to remove all traces of it from memory. 


^ Tangata Manu — bird maji. He was ths to get pcissessicia af the firat egg laid 
by the bi^ Aianutara fbrcaat) In the island of Motunul (spring equlmif)., 
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Anglo-Saxon Vine-scroll Ornament 

by Ernst Kitzinger 

T he principal questions concerning the origb and chronology of 
Anglo-Saxon sculpture are still awaiting their final settlement. 
As there is so little external evidence for dating the monuments, 
it seems probable that only such a method as that so successfully 
adopted by Mile. Henry in her book on Irish sculpture* can offer a 
useful approach to the problems they raise. This method implies a 
separate analysis of each decorative element, research as to its origin, 
and a comparison wherever p^ible of its various evolutionary stages 
with better dated examples in other arts or other countries. The 
arrangement of the different motives in series can be collated by the 
evidence offered when they occur on the same monument, and by this 
means at least approximate dates for single monuments can be obtained. 

A complete knowledge of the material is the hrst condition for 
applying this method to English sculpture. In the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities of the British Museum, photographs 
are being collected on a very large scale under the direction of Mr T, D. 
Kendrick, in order to bring together as complete material as possible 
for a history of Anglo-Saxon sculpture, and especially of the Crosses 
which constitute the bulk of the monuments. The questions raised 
by tills material can hardly be solved in any other way than that described 

above.t 

In my attempt to study the principal decorative motives which have 
to be analysed separately I have chosen the vine-scroll as the most 
favourable one with which to begin. It is not only the mrat frequent 
but perhaps also the most important ornament, as it is the principal 
decoration of the monuments usually considered to be the earliest. 

• Reviewed Aungurry, 1934, viii, 125-6. 

f I am greatly indebted to Mr T. D. Kendrick, who so kindly and patiently 
acquainted me with the material and the problems of .^gto-Saxon sculpture. He and 
Miss Fiir flMh Senior have also hdped me in writing this pap^ in English and have 
made most useful suggestions. Also Dr Fritz Saxl has kindly given me an opporttmity 
to discuss the subject with him and has thus rendered great help. 
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Moreover there exists already a very good account of the English vine- 
pattern in Dr Brondstcd’s Early English Omameni. 

Omitting discussion of the much-debated problem of the origin 
of the vine-scroll itself, I shall firet consider a special question which 
is of urgent importance for the history of the vine-omament in England, 
and the first one a student of late antique art is likely to ask—When 
and how did this ornament, so frequent in Roman and Early Christian 
art, find its way to England ? A general solution of this problem has 
already been offered by Brondstra, Conway and many others, and 
these notes are only intended as a further small contribution. 

We do not know how the 'vine-scroll came to play such an important 
rfile in English sculpture. Perhaps the symbolic significance of tlie 
vine’ had a special appeal, but thb would be difficult to prove, and 
would not help us to explain iv'hy on Irish and Scottish sculptures it is 
as rare as it is frequent on English carvings. Perhaps the reasons for 
its popularity are aesthetic rather than symbolical; for the vine- 
scroU IS not the only feature which distinguishes tlie English carvings 
from those of Scotland and Ireland. This classical motive b, in fact, 
only part of the general classical character peculiar to the Englbh work. 
Thus, in contrast to the characteristic of a continuous minute and 
carpet-like surface decoration, especially frequent in Irbh sculpture, 
the English monuments usually snow a much stronger relation between 
architectural form and ornament, in proportions as well as in arrange¬ 
ment. This is {^rticularly evident, for instance, in the Beivcastle 
cross, where the shaft b organically divided into a system of smaller 
and larger frames in which each ornament has its definite place in its 
own panel. Even where there b no such divbion in panels the arrange¬ 
ment of the ornament takes up the structure of the cross, following 
strictly its main lines, and it is set out clearly and regularly in a very 
definite plastic form, never giving the impression of mere surface 
decoration, but of tactile plant-, band- and antmal-forms, attached to or 
carved into the body of the cro;«. 

The scroll-omament, therefore, seems to be but one indication 
of a strong classical tradition which b alive in the whole of thb Englbh 
sculpture. It b not certain whetlier thb classical feeling in England 
b a survival from Roman times, or was rc-introduced or at least revived 
during the Chrbdan period ; but for our speeb] motive, the vine- 
scroll. it should be possible to decide this question, as there b no 


* John, XV. I ff. 
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evidence for its survival in England after the decline of Roman pro¬ 
vincial art, while its subsequent appearance can easily be explained as 
a part of the great wave of Mediterranean influence known to have 
affected this country in the 7th and 8th centuries. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the frequent records of travel 
to Italy underl^en by English ecclesiastics of tliat time or to remark 
upon the importance of these travels in the history of early English art. 
That the vine-scroll sliould be as much a result of the copying and 
modifying of Italian models as was the portrait of St. Matthew in the 
Lindisfame Gospels, which is copied from theEsra portrait in the Codex 
Amiatinus, would be a likely hypothesb. 

On the other hand there are also records of artists coming to 
England from Gaul ] and there is a third possibility of direct connexion 
with the Hellenistic orient, whence came men like Theodore of Tarsus. 
Of course, all the wcsteni countri^ have taken clernents of patterns 
from such oriental models as the ivory throne of Maximian in Ravenna 
or the Mshatta facade. Our real problem is nvhether the English 
sculptors took their motives of decoration direct from such oriental 
sources, or whether they received them transformed by later usage and 
perhaps indirectly through a western country like Italy or Gaul. 
Bronosted considers this question solved by tracing the history of the 
vine-scroll back to Eastern models. A, W. Clapham, however, in hb 
book on Remanesque ArchitecUtre before the Conquest (p. 64), has 

drawn attention to a chronological difficulty which arises if the English 
vine-scroll is derived directly from early Eastern prototypes, Brondsted 
assumes that Eastern, or rather oriental-hellcrustic, vine-pattern was 
spreading over the whole Mediterranean between the 4ih and the 6th 
centuries. Thus, even supposing that the vine-scroll did not ei^t in 
the West before that time, in the 6th century it was known in all 
Mediterranean countries, and the question remains to be solved which 
part of this large territory has produced the immediate models for 
the English ornaments which do not appear until a later period. 

Therefore it might be useful to look, however hastily, through the 
material surviving in the various Mediterranean countrira and to see 
w*hat kind of scroll-patterns they have produced, and whether these 
ornaments have any connexion with the English examples. We 
should perhaps ask first of all which of the English examples clearly 
represent the foreign prototypes, for some of them do seem to be rather 
near to certain late antique types, whereas others can be better inter¬ 
preted as local copies. Since, however, it is not always easy to decide 
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whether a pattern represents a relatively unaltered foreign tjpe or a 
locally evolved variety of it, our investigation will perhaps be more 
methodical if we bear the w'hole of the English material in mind whilst 
we are searching abroad. Some of the English examples will then 
automatically be singled out as the nearest to certain kinds of foreign 
ornaments and suggest an immediate connexion with them. 

In Gaul, as may be concluded from the abundance of examples 
in Espcrandieu’s Recueil, scroll-ornament was very common in 
Roman times. In the Early Christian period the soutliem French 
sarcophagi,* which are of 5th and 6th century date, and objects closely 
related to them, such as tlie columns of La Daurade,* continue to show 
examples. These scrolls do not reveal many resemblances to the 
English patterns. The most frequent English types, simple, undulating 
plants, with or without animals in the single volutes, seem to be 
extremely rare. There is more resemblance to those English examples 
which show a systematized and symmetrical arrangement, such as the 
panels on the Bewcastle cross or the face of the Aberlady shaft*; 
but, in general, the scrolls in Gaul are usually of a rather thin and 
abstract character and arc very often enriched by capricious and artificial 
minor motives,* 

Italy, too, seems to be somew'hat unproductive of close parallels. 
Although here again scroll-omainent had been used since late antitjue 
times only one group of monuments comes into serious consideration 
for our purpose, the Ravennate 5th and 6th century sculpture. Scroll- 
motives are of frequent occurrence there.* The best compvartson 
w'ith our material—and especially such a scroll as occurs on the Ruthwell 
cross or Jedburgh slab (plate 11 b) —is offered by the sarcophagus of 
Archbishop Theodore in S. Apoilinare in Classe (cf. plate i a). We 
have here the same fat scroll, forming very much emphasized circles 
which contain birds, animals, vine-leaves and bunches of grapes. In 
English ornament the real \'ine-leaf docs not occur, and branches and 
animals usually intertwine in a much more complicated w'ay. Never¬ 
theless the resemblance in this case is relatively close, IViany of the 
other Ravennate plant-patterns are much less organic, and show a 

* E- Le Biant, Lti Sarcophaget ckrilieju de ta Gaaltt 1SS6. 

» Btdietia of tht MttTopoiitan Mmeam ef Art^ Ne& York, p. 41. 

* A- W. Clapham, Engthh Hornaneiqut Architecture before the Canqueil, 19JO, pL 14. 

* Cf,, for eMtnple, Le Biant, pis. XXiv, xxiMii, iLVi. 

* H. DQtsdilie. Ravewuiluche Studien, 1909, fig?. 4b, 29c, 35, 3611 j A. Haseloff, 
Pre-Tomaiietpu Sculpture m Jtufy, 1930, pi. 36. 
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tendency towards a plain geometrical arrangement of single leaves 
or bunches of grapes in a framework of circles which have no longer 
the character of growing plants. Rigid frozen plant-forms and stiff 
heraldic animals become quite general by the second half of the 6th 
century and are only one of the many s^ptoms of decay and sterility 
which can be observed in the whole or Ravennate art of this and the 
7th century.^ The scrolls in the so-called X.^mbard art which can be 
followed in a series of dated monuments throughout the 8th century 
are from the first more like chains of thin metal rings, neatly designed 
in very low relief and each filled with only one or two flattened leaves 
or bunches of grapes* * (PLATE I b). Nothing of this kind occurs in 
English art. These 7th and 8th century examples would, however, 
be the earliest which could be directly connected w'ith the English ones : 
no date earlier tlian 670 lias ever been seriously suggested for the earliest 
English monuments. 

The only Italian examples, therefore, which show* a close relation¬ 
ship with the English scrolls are too early in date for an immediate 
connexion to be postulated. Moreover they occur in just that period 
and place where mere was the closest connexion between Italy and the 
East. The early Ravennate vine-scrolls certainly derive directly 
from oriental models,* and as none of the Italian transformations just 
obseiv'ed seem of great importance for England, the similari^ of the 
early 6th century scrolls to the English ones might be due only to tlie 
fact that similar oriental models were used later In English art. It 
is perhaps more promising, therefore, to direct our search towards 
Byzantium, Syria, and Egypt where these patterns might have had a 
longer survival. 

In Byzantium itself, it is true, hardly anything has been preserved. 
Some Students believe Maximian's ivory throne to represent the 
official art of the emperor's court; but as long as tlierc is no final 
proof of this assumption we only can regard it as an outstanding and 
almost isolated specimen of the best Hellenistic tradition in oriental 
art. It is here that we find in its best form the rich natural scroll, 
crow ded with beasts, that is apparently the archetype both of Ravennate 
sarcophagi-decoration on the one hand and English scroll-omamcnt 

^ Cf, Toesca, Staria deWArtf p- 

*To€aca, ihid^ fig, Z13 ; HaselofF, itid. pi, 44; Serra, UArie rttiU Mmche^ 
p* 34; Hascloffp pi. 53. A late example of a more classical stroll (Tth-Sth century) 
13 to be found on the wooden door of S. Alessandro In Parma, if the date given by 

BrSndsted (p. 29) is right, * Cf. Hasdgfi, tWtf. p. 34, 
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of the Ruthwell type on the other. But this genuine Hellenistic tradi¬ 
tion does not seem to have furnished the immediate models of the 
English vine-omament. Not only does the scroll on the throne differ 
too much from the English examples in the leaves, blossoms, and animals 
to be itself the original pattern of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle scrolls, 
but there are also consiuerable differences in style and in formal pim- 
ciples. In the English examples the scroll itself and its adulating 
movement plays a much more important part; it is emphastaed by an 
almost entire omission of leaves and other details, which are allowed 
very often to conceal the main stem in the oriental ex^ple. The 
uninterrupted growth of the stem is made still more evident by the 
fatness of its form and tt b then complicated by the winding and 
mterlacing of the stem with itself and with the animals and birds. In 
contrast to thb the scroll on Maximian’s throne, when examined in 
detail, shows itself to be very simple in its arrangement; its leaves, 
bunches of grapes, and animals being merely juxtaposed in every bay, 
and the baroque impression it gives b entirety due to the effect of light 
and shadow on the rather crowded surface. 

But in certain groups of oriental monuments this illusory effect 
gives way to a more plastic and elaborate style, without, however, 
becoming so rigid and plain as in later Ravennate art, I do not insist 
on great local differences of vine-scroll decoration in individual eastern 
provinces ; but it docs happen that most of the material has been, 
preserved in Coptic Egypt, and the Coptic series of sculptures rnay be 
used to demonstrate that some of the essential features of English 
plant-ornament exbted in oriental art in general. 

I should like to show these similarities by a few comparisons 
(cf, PLATES ii-iv), though I do not pretend to be able to produce the 
immediate models for our vine-scroll types. In Coptic art wc find 
quite different kinds of plants from those used in England, either long 
fan-shaped fringed leaves or real vine-leaves alternating with bunchy 
of grapes. In most parts they are very regular and often schematic 
in their arrangement, and the relief b deeply undercut ; but they can 
often, nevertheless, be compared with the English versions as examples 
of that middle stage of development lying between the naturalbm of 
tlic chair of Maximian and the rigidity of the later Italian scrolls. The 
fat round, almost inflated, plant and animal forms on the New York 
limestone relief {already cited by Conway in connexion with the English 
scrolls^®) seem to have a more than accidental similarity to a scroll like 


^^Burltngimt Mag., I9>2, p. 195, 
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that on the Jedburgh slab, which is only a cruder version of theBewcastle 
and Ruthwell animal-scroll (plate ii a-b). A complicated intertwining 
of branchy which we found typical for English scroll patterns is also 
to a certain extent a cliaracteristic of the Coptic slab ; it is however 
muc^ more developed^ in the English example, where eve^ form is 
inspired by its own life and encounters other just as active forms. 
A real game of hide-and-seek is here being played between plant- and 
animal-forms, dlustrating a—perhaps especially English—predilection 
for dramatic interplay, A hint of it, however, can indeed be found in 
Coptic art, and it is this activity of the plants to which I wish to draw 
attention by the comparison of a Bewcastle panel with a Coptic ivory on 
PLATE III A“B. The third comparison (plate IV A-b) shows that in 
addition to the freely grooving plant, the regular panel-arrangement of 
the sides of the Bewcastle cross also occurs in Coptic an. 

From these compansons it may be concluded that there are at 
least some points of stylistic relation between Coptic and English 
scroll-patterns, whereas very few were offered by the Gaulish and 
Italian e^mples. We have, therefore, some reason to believe that 
the English got their models directly from the East. 

There is one argument to be brought forward against this view. 
Most of the Coptic sculptures and especially those which still betray 
a strong Hellenistic tradition are usually assigned to the 6th century, 
like the Ravenna example,^ and the work seems to have rapidly decayed 
^tcr this, the few monuments of the later yth and 8th centuries show¬ 
ing the art at its end. Thus even if the earliest possible date for a work 
like the Bewcastle cross is adopted, there still remains a gap between 
Coptic and English art. There is, however, in the East a group of 
non-Coptic monuments which belong to the decisive period, the later 
part of the 7th and the early Sth century. We do not know whether 
^ese are the products of an Asiatic or of a Syrian tradition, for there 
is hardly anything earlier with which they may be compared, but these 
monuments do at least show that there was a current of Hellenistic 
art still alive in the East about 700. Here I have in mind the mosaics 
of the Dome of the Rocks In Jerusalem (691 aj).)’* and of the Great 
Mosque in Damascus (705 aj>,)** To the same group of monuments 
belongs, ao it is now almost generally believed, the Mabatta facade, 

Cf. thr dates given by G. rhithujtp L*Ari 1931. 

M. V, Berchem in IL A* C. CresweB^ Early Muflim Arckitefture^ t, 1932, 
p. 152. The »crolk are part of the mosaics which bear tho dated mBcripUQn. 

** CrwwcLI, ibid. p. 130 and pi. 36 ff. 
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which has often been compared w*ith English ornament though it is 
perhaps of less value for our present purpose as it is slightly different 
in style,** The mosaics of Jerusalem offer the closest conmarison 
for they show a type which is very general in English art and b not 
so common abroad as might be expectedj namely, the simple plain 
scroll with a grape or a leaf in every volute and usually a couple of 
leav^ in the remaining spandriZs. We can see from PLATE V how 
similar these Syrian and English scrolls are, both as regards their 
type and also their even and wide dbtribution over the surface. 

Thus it seems that orienul art not only offers the greatest possibility 
of stylistic oomparbon with the English ornament, but also approaches 
it most nearly m point of date. Only in oriental art does classical, 
naturaibtic scroll-decoration seem to have aurvived^^ long enough to be 
directly connected with our Englbh material, and it seerns likely that, 
without the intervention of a western country, it was the source of 
some of the most important English patterns. In o^er words, if w'e 
consider the chronological point which, as we mentioned above, was 
neglected by Brondsted, we still come to a result similar to his. 
Although the question of the original creation of the vine-scroll cannot 
be regarded as identical with that of the special models for the Englbh 
scrolb {as the English examples do not appear until a time when thb 
ornament had certainly spread over the whole Mediterranean) we still 
find the East to be the most important source. The ans’wer b the same 
although the question ivas different. And there is another difference : 
whereas in Brondsted's dbcussion of the origin of the vine-scroll 
Eastern influence stands for conventionalization and stvlization, in our 
study of the survival of the vine-scroll in the 6th, 7th and early 8th 
centuries the East b imponant as preserving hellenbtk features which 
are fading out in the West very quickly. That is a most striking 
characteristic also in certain other groups of contemporary monuments 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 

Thb does not, of course, give us sufficient evidence for the exact 
dating of those English examples which have been compared with their 
oriental sources. The models could have been imported in the middle 
of tZte 7th century just as easily as in the early 3 th. But it b rather 
unlikely that they were brought to England much later than that, for 
it is difficult to find any possible later prototypes even in the oriental 
hellenbtic w'orld. 


Cf. Cneawell, ibid. p. 590 ff. 
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Comparison w-ith oriental art has provided us with a starting point, 
though a vague one, for the history of the English scroti pattern. The 
question arises, however, whether it really suffices to find one such 
source for the English vine-scroll. Can the whole variety of English 
patterns be derived from one hypothetical late 7th or 8th century 
influence ? Can all the vine-scrolls that are near to late antique 
originals be regarded as contemporary, and can the whole English 
material be arranged in one chronological sequence on the assumption 
of an increasing deviation from the foreig|n models ? Brondsted’s 
system of development, certainly ri^ht in its general line, perhaps 
over-simplifies thinp a little in taking this hypothesis for granted. 
Some of the oriental mod els may not have come to England before the 
earliest ones had either ceased to interest, or had been entirely trans¬ 
formed by loc^ artists. 

Nevertheless, even if we suppose that this oriental influence was 
confined to a very limited space of time and that it w’as the main source 
of English vine-ornament, some patterns might have come from a 
western late antique source unknown to us, or they may also belong to 
a later renaissance. We have, therefore, first of all to group with our 
oriental models all the English sculptures which can be definitely 
explained as copies or varieties of these types ; in doing this it wifi 
become apparent that some decorations do not fit in at all w'tth them, 
but seem to have independent models. These models, may, of course, 
have come from similar sources, and our failure to find adequate com¬ 
parisons for them may only be due to the fact that so little oriental 
material has been preserved. But they might also derive from a 
different source, and if they too suffered the usual fate when imitated 
and transformed, then the system of development may become more 
complicated, though perhaps more closely related to historical reality. 

A systematic grouping of the w'hole English material cannot be 
undertaken here and I only wish to add in conclusion a few remarks 
on this task, which should follow in the metltodical study of the English 
scroll-ornament. 

The examples which we were able to relate to oriental-hcllenistic 
patterns actually do represent leading types which occur again and 
again on English monuments ; the animal-scroll of Ruth well and 
fewcastle, the panels of Bewcastle {one of which has a' double scroll ’), 
and the simple scroll of Aberiady, have evidently been copied many 
times. It is not necessary, for instance, to assume a different source for 
the animal-scroll of the Roth bury or the Otley cross-shaft, or for the 
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single scroll of Spital. But we have to remember that there are in 
addition a few other scroll-omamcnts of entirely different design ; 
the well-knowTi little Heidiam slab for instance must have a model of 
its own, about which we do not know anything, unless we compare 
it w'ith certain Mediterranean pavement-mosaics.^* 

The real difficniiy lies in those cases w'here it is doubtful whether 
a new model was used or an old one modified. For we do not know how 
much to allow for the freedom and originality of the English artists. 

What we know about typical English features should, however, 
be of some help. The scroll on Acca’s cross in Durham, for instance, 
which seems so obviously to represent a type of its own, is perhaps a 
peculiarly English variety of the Bewcastle double-scroll already com¬ 
pared with it by Lethaby. In no other country can there be found 
anything so compHcatea and sophisticated. The Bewcastle panel 
shows the same elements, and perhaps they are only transformed and 
exaggerated here in accordance with that taste for complication which 
wc found in English ornaments before, the branches being treated 
like wires and twisted and interlaced in a highly artificial way. 

Thus a scroti which at a first glance seems to represent a type of 
its own might be found to derive from a w'ell-known model. On the 
other hand a scroll-ornament which represents roughly the Ruthwell 
or the Aberlady, or any other ' oriental ’ type, may still have come 
from a different source. We put those few examples at the beginning 
not as headings under which the English material could now be distri¬ 
buted, but as those English ornaments w'hich show the closest stylistic 
relation w'ith late antique tradition. We cannot assume that a 
vine-scroll b a direct local imitation of our one source, unless the 
stylistic tradition has been followed or transformed logically. In moat 
cases this b very difficult to decide, and I shall give only one example 
which seems clear to me, instead of many doubtful ones which I have 
in mind. On the Easby cross the Ruth well animal-scrol] appears again. 
Yet it b very difficult to imagine the Easby scroll to be a copy or a local 
modification of thb type, as it has a peculiar, thin, and elaborate style. 
This style seems to me most closely related to that of Carolingian 
ivories (cf. plate vi, a-s). Easby should, in my opinion, be excluded 
from the relative chronology starting with the * onental * 7th and 8th 
century scrolls, and it seems to have its definite place in Carolingian art. 


Cf. BrOndfted, ibid. %. 20 (Hexhacu filab) with 4 (Jcniaalenv mwaic) of with 
Pdree atid Tyltr^ L'Art byxiintin^ Zl, 1934, pi. ti j (^abratha). 
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All such breaJcs in s^listic development should be pointed out, 
and possibly also the foreign influence which might have caused them 
and from which a new sequence of English copies and varieties may 
have on^inated. Perhaps in this way we shall find a few more dates 
for English vine-ornament, so that we might construct a chronological 
system on a larger basis. For it is certain that a full history of Anglo- 
Saxon sculpture will not be possible until the developments of all the 
types of decoration are studied and collated with each other. 


A 
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The Cyclopean Walls at Tarragona* * 

by Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla 

ProftsiOT of Prehistory and Archaeology ai the Vtmernly of Madrid 

I F the description of the 6th century Massalian Pcriplu3> preserved 
in the Om Maritima of Rufus Festus Avienus,‘ does not refer 
to Tarragona, as almost all scholare agree with Professor ^sch 
Gimpera* in believing, then one can only say that to no other city of 
the Spanish coast can that account of its walls be applied ivith greater 
appropriateness. 

Seldom does it happen, as at Tarragona, that the ancient walls 
retain intact throughout the ages the embodiment of history amid the 
modem life of llie city, and nowhere else with such charm and grandeur 
as that of Cesse with its true Iberian atmosphere. Usually the 
huge blocks of the primitive cjclopean wall are overlaid with reiton- 
structions and refacings of the Roman, Visigpthic and Medieval periods 
and of the modem Spanish fortifications. 

Of all the periods of construction we find most of interest in the 
lowest level, that of the cyclopean wall, upon which rests immediately 
the Roman wall, to which may have justly been applied Livy’s term 
Sa'pioTjum opus ; this b the portion that consists of cushion-shaped 
blocks with Iberian characters engraved on them, though comparison 
with those known from coins suggests a date not far removed from that 
of &ipio, while elsewhere a later epoch is indicated. 

■ TranaJaied by the Editor, who thanks Mr A. W. Clapham, for first drawing 

his attention to the subject, and Mr W. J. Hcinp, f.s,*., for one of the illustrations. 

* CalHpolis ilia, quae per altam mocnium proceritatem et celsaxn per fastigia aubibat 
auras, quae Uiis vasd ambitu latere ea utroque pisdum semper ferax stagniun impro 
mebat. 

* Prt^iemes d'historia antiga i d'arqueoli^ia tarragoniaa. Tarra^na. 1925. The 
site has been placed between Tarraco and Salauris by VV. Christ, Avien und die dlleiten 
Nadi/ichlen Sber Ibervn laid die WestMste Evropa'ty (Abhandliingcn der K. Bayer. 
Akademie der W. I. Cl., Band xi, Abt. i, Mundten, 1865}, and A, Schulten {F&ites 
Hi^ianiae Antiqaae, i, Aviem Ora Maritima, Barcelona-Berlin, 1922); K. Mullenhoff 
identified it with Bardno {Deutsche Atlertinrtskunde, Berlin, 1890). 
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THE CYCLOPEAN WALLS AT TARRAGONA 


The cydopeati herfge* * of CalHpolis or Cesse surrounds the highest 
part of the hill on which Tarragona is situated, and has a more or less 
oval shape, the total circumferenoe being 1250 metres (4200 feet). 
The state of preservation is particularly good in the portion called 
Falsa Braga, and it is good in general elsewhere except to the west, 
where it has disappeared and is only preserved below the surface ; 
there the remains, though slight, are enough to enable the exact course 
to be determined wdth strong probability. 

To this undoubtedly cycTopean hedge there was attached, according 
to certain 16th century accounts,^ another much greater one which 
surrounded the hill of I'arragona reaching almost to the sea and having 
a total length of 4000 metres (13,113 feet) of wall of cydopean work¬ 
manship. If that account is reliable—which only adequate investigation 
can decido—^and it bears every appearance of truth, it implies that the 
city consisted of two walled enclosures, the smaller and higher being 
a true acropolis and die other corresponding to the city proper. 

The w'orkmanship of the ivalls is typically cyclopean. It consists of 
huge blocks often two metres (64 feet) tong and occasionally attaining a 
length of three or four metres (about 10—13 ; they are almost 

unshaped, only roughly trimmed and generally of irregular contours, 
presenting an often barbaric ensemble that is increased by the typical 
picturesqueness of this form of architecture. Combined as this b with 
the rest of the facing, the whole acquires a certain rhythm and uni¬ 
formity in spite of its variety. With the big blocks were mingled small 
ones to fill in the gaps. The wall was constructed of tivo superimposed 
courses of big bloc^, united by small stones, earth and every kind of 
material collected indiscriminately. The total w'idth is six metres 
{19I feet) on the average, though there are sections which are both 
narrower and wider. The maximum height still preserved reaches to 
six metres in several places, and occasionally surpasses It. 

There are six gates (platej i-ii). Three are almost completely 
preserved—Porteila in the southeast, Capiscol to the north and Rosario 
to the northw'cst. Two, San Antonio and Araobi spo , are wholly masked. 
The other, San Magin, has been destroyed. The gates have lintels 
consisting of huge blocks resting on othere which form the jambs on 
either side. The height of the gates reaches a maximum of about 

’ I thus translate the Spanish' redntD ’ which corresponds to the French' enceinte ‘ 
an d the German ' Rin^s'alle'. The word is used in the west of England to describe the 
stontr usually of large blocks Cumt^:S ht^dges Tr\^^Lktqr^ 

* L. Poos least, Libra dt toi grmde^as de Tarr^gma. ^57^- 
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2 ^ metres (9J feet) in tlie case of the biggest, with a maximum width 
of 1.85 metres (al^ut 6 feet). The length of tlie entrance-passages 
is exactly the same as the width of the wait, that is to say about 6 metres 
{igj feet). The gates are straight and simple ones, like those at 
Tiryns,* * and resemble tliose met with in walls of the Talayot culture* 
and in several Greek forts of the Iberian peninsula itself.’ 

The defences of Tarra^na w*ere partly completed by tow'ers which 
served to strengthen the wall and to defend the gates against which 
they were set. The tow’ers w'hich remain standing are actually ttvo in 
number, those of Capiscol and Arzobispo (plate ill); since that of 
San Magin has gone, together with the accompanying gate. 

The cyclop an walls of Tarragona give an impression of greater 
primitiveness than they actually have, owing to the rude workrr^ship 
of the Umestone blocks, and above all to their colossal size. But if one 
examines the design of the wall, making due allowance for the ravages 
of time, one finds oneself in the presence of a highly developed system 
of fortification, with a well thought out scheme of defence—a monument 
which in both size and efficiency may well be compared with Heiladic 
structures, especially with those of Tiryns and Mycenae. 

The age and origin of this magnificent w'ork was the subject of 
much discussion in former times, and it was absurdly attributed to 
the flittites, Pelasgi^s, Etruscans and so forth. Today everyone is 
agreed about its Iberian origin,® except A. Schulten who has resuscitated 
tlie Etruscan theory* which he supprts with arguments more ingenious 
tlian convincing. 

The connexion between these walls and those of the Greek colony 
of Emporion have been recognized as a fact, W'hich gives us a valuable 
chronological datum-point.’® Tarragona cannot have existed at a date 

* K. MuJler, Tvym, m ; Die AreAitekittr jier Burg tinddet Pafij/to, Augsbuig, 

* J. Martinet Df PreAiiiona Las ulcts y m 

mltura prm'omarui {Actas y MeiDoriaa dd Ja Sociedad EspaAoLn de Aacropotogia, 
Etnografia y FrehLstona^ tx, 1930)^ 

^ P. Ewdh Gimpera, J. dc C. Scrra-Rafols i A. del Castilla, Emporium, BarcebnaT 
1934' 

* See RDtc i* 

* A- Schulten, Die Etmsker in Spajii^n, Kllo^ ^93°* The philological basis ha^ bem 
discussed by C Banisti^ ' Tarracinar—Tarraco e aicuni topoRimi del nuovo Larlo^ Shtdi 
Etnucki^ VI, 1933 . 

Rhys Carpenter, 71 ^ Greeks in Spmn, Biyn Mawr, 19^5* 
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earlier than tlte Phocaean eulonization of the Spanish coast because of 
the total absence of any antecedents or indeed or the possibility of such. 
I regard it as at least highly probable, if I have not actually proved it, 
that ‘ cyclopism * is not simply a technique common to the whole of 
the Mediterranean area, and for that reason explicable in each instance 
as an independent example of the phenomenon of convergence ; but 
that it represents a culture which was originally confined to about the 
12th century b.c., having a wide distribution from Anatolia to the 
Balearics,^^ and that thereafter it was continued in Greek historical 
times, that it naturally influenced the Etruscans, and that it was last 
manifested in Iberia through the medium of the Greek colonies. 

So brief and diagrammatic an exposition of facts and ideas W'hich 
in good time I shall deal with at adequate length, may make the genealogy 
I have suggested seem somewhat arbitrary. But it should be borne in 
mind that the discoveries and work of the last few years have brought 
fonvard evidence of the large element of Helladic culture in that of the 
historical period of Greece ; and that there has been a clarification of 
the relations between the Ahhijava of the archives of Eoghaz Keui 
and the Hittite Empire, 

The case of the cyclopean walls is paralleled by the Tholos“tombs 
of Helladic Greece, Asia Minor, Etruria and South Russia,** which 
might have extended to the Iberian peninsula, as 1 have suggested,** 
and been included within the Roman epoch. Th^e walls of the 
Iberian peninsula—of Tarragona, Gerona, Ampurias, Oldrdola and 
others vet to be discovered—^have none but a Greek model; their 
resembLnee to those of Mycenae and Tiryns is simply due to the fact 
that tltey are of barbaric construction. It is an atavistic resemblance, 
due not merely to technique but also to a similarity of culture in each 
case. 

This type of cyclopcan forti heat ion, transmitted by the Greek 
colonists, enjoyed great popularity and was widely adopted in Spain, 
as my recent discovery in Andalucia demonstrates in a striking fashion.** 

** J. Martinez Santa-Olalk, * Elcmentns para un CBtudia dc la cukura de Ins talayots 
en Menorca’, Actas y Memotias de la Sodedad EspaAola de Antnipologia, Etmgrajiay 
Prthjstoriaf iiv^ 1935. 

Schachernieyr, EtTuskischg FruhgfsckKhtr, Berlin iind Leipzig, 19^9 (reviewed 
in Aim<jumf| 1930, iv, 5*8, by Dr Randall Maciver). 

^ J, Martinet Santa-Olalla^ review of G* Bonsor, ' An archaeolc^cai sketchbook of 
the Roman necmpolb at Carmona \ Ai:tas y Mammas, 1934P xiTip 247. 

Ib. id.^ 1935^ Xtv (* Fortilicadone$ 
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The walls rectangular towers of La Almanzora** (plate iv) are 
faithful copies of those of Tarragona, although characterized by skilful 
w'ork^nship and expert masonry which compares more closely with 
their immediate Greek models; whereas the harbarousness of Tarragona, 
Gerona and Ampurias itself connects them with examples of the end 
of the Bronze Age. The use of a constructional method and system 
of walls and gates of a type, originally Greek but becoming later 
spccihcally Iberian, is very interesting in contrast with walls such as 
those of Cerro de las Cabezas de Fuente Tdjar (Cordoba), with semi¬ 
circular towers, and those of Osuna'* of a similar type and appearance. 

The date of the walls of Tarragona cannot be placed, according to 
Bosch Gimpera and Rhys Carpenter, much after w'hatever date we 
assign to those of Ampurias: that is to say, the fortiheations of Calhpolis 
were made about the middle of the 6th century, when Emporion had 
not yet been founded by the Phocaeans (it was the Neapolk of the 
second half of the 6th centui^, which explains its omission from the 
PeHplus of Avienus). At this date the splendid walls mentioned in 
the verses of the Ora Maritima already existed at Tarragona. 


“The mins are situated op a hilJ beside the road from Cordoba ro Prieecp at the 
coimueoce of the riven Salabo and San Juan, ° ' 

“A. Engel and P, Paris, *Une fortercsse ibdrique ^ Osuna'. FauUles de root 
Archives des Xtissions Scientijiqiiet, wol. xiit. Paris, 1906. 
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Some Recent Excavations in Egypt 

by S. R. K. Glanville 

Ptofasor of Egyptology^ Univttsity of Loudon 

The City of Akkenaten^ Port ti; The North Suburb and the Desert Altars : 
[The Excavations at Tell el Amama during the seasons 1936-19^32]. By H* Frankfort 
and J. D, S. Pendlebury, tiith a chapter by H. W. Fairman, Fortieth Mcrnoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Society* London : %ypt Exploration Society, and Oxford 
University Press^ 1933* 42J, 

a* ExCaVATIONIS at AncIKNT TltlnsESp 1930“!. By Uvo Holschcr. Oiientai 
Institute Coirununications, no. 15* University of Chicago Press and Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity PresSr Dccetnber 1932, sf 

3. KaHanij? : reports 1924-31. Edited by Arthur E. R. Boak. University of 
Michigan StudieSp Humanistic Series, vuiume xxx. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Pressj 1933- £2.50. 

A CONCESSION to excavate the site of Tell el Amama was given 
to the Egypt Exploration Society in 1920, and with the exception 
of tw'O seasons the Society has sent an expedition there every year 
since that date. Beginning with the centra! toivn site, at tlie point where 
the GeuUiche Orient-Geselhchnft had left it before the war, the w'ork of 
the first tw'o seasons was confined to the southern half of the city, 
although it included several important outlying building;^ of a non- 
domestic character and the ' Eastern Village ' of workmen’s houses. 
The discovery of the North Palace in 1923 turned the attention of the 
excavators to the distant end of the site, leading them to the building 
of a new house from W'hich to work and to the discovery of other officii 
buildings at the extreme north of the bay, and a group of houses (xin- 
nected with them. These last have not yet been completely excavated. 

A more important complex of moimds, in between that' Northern 
city ’ and the central part of the town with Its royal palaces and great 
temple of the Aten, then claimed the Society's attention, This was the 
large area, clearly defined on all sides, except possibly on the west where 
it ran into cultivation, called by the excavators the North Suburb. This, 
with a brief chapter on the comparatively unimportant group of Desert 
Altars to the northeast, forms the subject of the ^cicty 's second memoir, 
on its excavations at Tell el Amama. 

The work described occupied four seasons, during which the stafiT 
varied from year to year, though a nucleus passed on on each occasion. 
Durmg the first two years Dr Frankfort w'as in charge ; during the next 
two Mr Pendtebury. Each year saw the introduction of a new 
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architect to the site, but continuity was maintained in each change¬ 
over after the first. 

It is a common-place that Tell el Amama is sui generis as an 
excavating site in Egypt, in that it alone offers an opportunity to discover, 
in any sort of intelligible conditions, the remains of a pharaonic city. 
And though the temples, palaces and other ofiicia] buildings of Amama 
are of historical and archaeological hnportance, such types of buildings 
are to be excavated elsewhere ; while this peculiarity of the site makra 
the domestic buildings—in other tvords pnvate houses of all sorts and 
conditions, whether considered individually or in * town planning ’ 
units—the most valuable material for the excavator. The Egypt 
Exploration Society’s first memoir on the site dealt largely with the 
houses of the central town, and was the most important contribution 
to date on the subject of Egv''ptian domestic architecture ; but it also 
included accounts of public buildings. The writers of the present 
volume, with the advantage of being able to use its predecessor as a 
stepping-stone, and of being themselves virtually confined to a single 
closely-connected group of houses (nearly 300 all told), clearly had 
the opportunity to say the last word on Egyptian domestic architecture 
for some time, and have taken it. 

The unusual opportunity called for a new technique, or rather an 
adaptation of existing principles of archacologica] publication—in Egypt 
chiefly associated with the description of cemeteries—to a specialiaed 
area. The authors of the Ci^y etf Akhenaten 1 were aware that their 
account of the houses dug by them must be follow'ed by others dealing 
with the remaining houses in the main town area. For th^ reason they 
dispensed with an adequate index. Frankfort and Pendlebury in 
publishmg a completed section of the site have put on record not merely 
the constructive results of their work, but, in condensed form, a 
statement of every scrap of rnatenal that could be used as evidence of 
any kind by future students of the site. 

A brief introduction to the position and history of the North 
Suburb is followed by the longest chapter in the book, in which every 
house is discussed individually ; with the description of each house a 
note is appended of the most important objects found in it. These 
descriptions vary from several pages in length to a mere mention. On 
the whole they are always sufitcient, and rarely w^te words. Chapter 
three is an index of houses in numerical order—m the previous chapter 
topographical considerations dictated the order—with a complete 
catalogue of the objects found in each iiouae attached to it. A few 
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remarlui which could not conveniently be included in the foregoing arc 
gathered together in a chapter on Architecture and Objects. With the 
exception of the inscriptions, which rarely affect the discussion of the 
houses themselves, and tvhich are treated separately by Mr Fairman, 
this comprises the record of the work on domestic architecture and 
town planning. 

The essence of the matter therefore is comprised in the description 
of individual houses, and it so happens that more than half the sub^ 
stantial results can be exemplified, and are, by the first two houses 
described. The chief problem of the Amama house has always centred 
round the nature of the so-called North Loggia, the windows and tlie 
upper Storey. It had become more and more clear of late years that 
the main source of evidence for solving these problems was the remains 
of painted plaster that could be recovered in a house. The lessons of 
the Society's first year's work at Amarna, together with the earlier 
results of Petrie and fiorchardt, had already been incorporated in a 
chapter of the Mural Pahtiug of El ‘Amarneh, edited by Frankfort, 
before the present memoir was written. Both the houses referred to 
above had been discovered how*ever before ‘ Mural Painting ’ went 
to press, and some of the deductions made in the new publication had 
been adumbrated in the other. All these had centred round the painted 
mud fragments from walls, windows, ceiling and rafters. With these 
results in their hands the excavators were able to make far greater use 
of the new material of this kind which came to light in a large number 
of houses in the North Suburb. The careful assembling of every 
piece of plaster is only surpassed, throughout this chapter, by the 
metaphorical assembling of fragments of evidence thus afforded, until 
the whole interior decoration and construction of the typical house has 
been restored. 

Beside this eminently successful treatment, both in the field and on 
paper, of the essential problem of tlie site, the remaining information 
scattered about the book is of less importance; though some very 
interesting conclusions with regard to the site arise from the merchants' 
quarter on the north edge of the area. The North Suburb was on all 
the evidence a later development of the main towm site and, even within 
it, it is possible to observe the sequence of building operations to some 
extent; even that it w'as unfinished, and large estates still in progress 
of construction. 

The outstanding houses or estates—outstanding either for their 
plans or for points of construction — have been discussed in the Jourml 
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of Egyptian Archaeology at the time of their excavation. Since houses 
were made to live in and not merely to lie down dead in, like desert 
graves, they offer far more scope for archaeological conjecture than does 
the ord ina ry cemetery pu bl ication; and eve ry excavator with imagination 
is bound to start hares which may not be run to earth within the limits 
of a review, if (to change the figure) he is given a fair-sized Amarna 
ground-plan of which to make a castle in the air. Further an archaeo¬ 
logical memoir which is primarily a statement of discovery cannot find 
room to discuss all its discoveries. Even so a little more might have been 
said on a number of points ; eg. the unique ivorjr shabti {p, 54) ; the 
unique (as objects) truncated pyramids of limestone for bed-tegs (we know 
of their existence from earliest times from paintings, reliefs, etc., but here 
was evidence of the reason for their use) p. 8 ; the bronze frog called a 
weight—but ivhy the lead plug in the base ? (p. 8); there is no comment 
on the predynastic bowl of hornblende porphyry (p. 39) ; nor any 
discussion anywhere of the several skeletons found in the houses. Were 
they contemporary in all cases ? (p. 43, etc.) ; the colour but not the 
form of the columns is mentioned (p. 98). The restorations of these 
are presumably based on evidence from the Tombs; finally Hatiay’s 
lintel (pp. 63 and 109) surely calls for some remark on the use of what 
are generally regarded as funerary formulae and terms as part of the 
main interior decoration of a house. (Compare die inscription on 
the front door jamb(s) and elsewhere, of the house of the Vizier Nckht 
in the southern part of the city {City of Akhenateny i, 144, 5), and the use 
of the epithet ma? hrw there with that of whm «nh in the case of Hatiay). 

The ancillary chapters are mostly in the nature of indices. A brief 
and scholarly account of the inscriptions by Fairman adds the names of 
a number of sources of wdne to the known list, and incense as a new 
commodity recorded on jars from Amama. The year datings confirm 
the accepted chronology and produce strang evidence for tlie date of 
the North Suburb, and with other inscriptional evidence support the 
contention made some years ago ^at Amenhotep iii lived on into the 
yth or even the 9th year of the reign of Akhcnaten, and possibly if not 
probably at Akhetatcn itself, 

I'he Desert Altars (chapter v), originally planned by Petrie, yielded 
little or no information beyond what he conjectured as to their nature, 
but contained one of the inscriptions on which the above statement 
about Amenhotep ill is based. The pottery has been retyped once 
again and corpora of beads and amulets, etc., begun. All these are 
admirably cross-referenced. 
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A few inconsistencies call for revision in the hnal volume on the 
site. The architect of the season 1926-7 (who was responsible for the 
planning of the most informing houses from the point of view* of con¬ 
struction) would be more easily recognised by his friends if designated 
as ‘ H. B. Clark ’ than plain ‘ Mr Clarke The large piece of plaster 
frieze which Frankfort believes (rightly it seems to me) to have fallen 
from the outside of the front door of House v. 37.1 appeal^ in the 
restored section (pi. XVl) to have been placed over the inside of the door, 
if 1 understand the drawing. On page ^ evidence for Roman occupa¬ 
tion of the sice is referred to but not given. The implication (p. 98} 
that bricks made in a wooden mould are unusual is remarkable in view 
of other evidence, the Tomb of Rckhmiri?, shawabtis* implements, 
etc., quite apart from modem practice, that this was the usual method. 
On the same page a new term ' north hall ’ for what has in earlier 
chapters of the b^k been called ' front hall ’=the old ‘ North Loggia ' 
(which is now moved to the first storey) is introduced with some 
confusion. Further the statement there and pp. 30 and 44 about 
brick walls having an air-passage do not tally. It is implied in the teat 
(p. 99) that only that side of a house on which lay the entrance was 
whitewashed; but in the restorations (pi. XVIi) both visible sides of the 
house are so decorated, The legend on the inset plan of the Desert Altars 
complex (pi. xx^*^!) is illegible, and neither it nor the large plan indicate 
which buildings arc those referred to as 1,2 and 3 in the text (p, 102). 

The most fruitful source, both of small antiquities and of architect¬ 
ural material, of the Amama school, outside Akhetaten, was the Palace 
of Amenhotep ui at Mcdinet Habu, or more correctly at Malkata close 
by. It may well have been the immediate source of inspiration for 
some of the Amama-type features of the palaces of Ramesses iii in his 
great Amen temple <x)mplcx at Mcdinet Habu, of which the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago has undertaken a complete 
Architectural (as well as Epigraphic) Sun'cy in the last ten years. The 
architectural survey nccessttateo prolonged excavations, but by the end 
of the season 1030-31 Dr Hdlscher, w'ho in charge of the Survey 
throughout, had completed the excavation of Medinet Habu itself except 
for the mound in the centre of the west side of the Great Girdle wall. 

The report 2 here noticed therefore sums up the final plan of the 
Temple and the units, such as the two successive palaces of R^csses in, 
within its outer fortified wall. A quay was found outside the great 
eastern * fortified gate \ and Dr Holscher has some interesting remarks 
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on the probability of the ejtistence of canals from the Nile to all the 
mortuai^ temples of Thebes, He is also able now to give us a com¬ 
pleted picture of the famous ‘fortified gate' which he studied over 
twenty years ago in his monograph ‘ Die Hohe Tor *. He emphasizes 
the double nature of the building—tlie fortified base, and die lighter 
side of the upper storeys—for which he would use the term ‘kiosque’. 
He is at pains however to argue that this was not the permanent harem 
of the king's ladies, who, he maintains, were housed in the palace. His 
architectural reasoning on behalf of the latter part of this statement 
seems stronger than his logic in denying the termer. But in effect 
most people will be convinced that his views are right. 

In a very brief survey, Dr Hdlscher proceeds to sum up the results 
of his excavations as far as the later history of Mcdinet Habu is con¬ 
cerned, He traces the varying fortunes of the temple itself, and of the 
settlements of one kind and another, private houses, sanctuaries and 
tombs, that occupied its environments down to Coptic times and the 
cessation of all aedvities there with the Arab conquest. 

The slightly irregular shape of the Temple of Medinet Habu at 
its northwest comer suggested to the excavatore the presence of an 
earlier building in the vicinity. Subsequent digging resulted in the 
discovery of the remains of a temple built by Ai and usurped by 
Horemheb at his accession. An ostracon which appears to mention 
the official taking over of the temple by Horemheb tn his 27th year is 
used by Hdlscher to confirm the durations of the reigns of Akhenatec, 
Tutankhamen and Ai, whose highest known year dates he quotes as 
18, 6 and 4 respectively. Thus they reigned (he argues) more than 
17, 5 and 3 years respectively, and if we allow an average of half a year 
extra for rach, we g^ a total of 26^ years. Horemheb, as we know, 
counted his years from Amenhotep in since he regarded the intervenbg 
kmgs as usurpers, and from the foregoing arithmetic he could not have 
come to the throne till his 27th year. Substantially this argument is 
correct; but there never was a year-date 18 for Akhenaten (sec City of 
AJihenaten, II, 104) ; no account is taken of the overlap in the reigns of 
Amenhotep in and his successor; and Smenkhkar? 's reign is neglected 
altogether (in fact he almost certainly reimed with his predecessor for 
part if not ^ of his own reign, so that this may make no difference to 
the calculations),* If Dr Hdlscher considers tha t Horemheb reckoned 

• i cannot find confimiatioii of the italement which has often been made that a year- 

d3te9tw becD fbund an a vase from the tatnb af Tutankhainen. Ifthis were tbccase both 
Hflscbcr's Gomputalions and my aipitneot which follows would require tnodificati^. 
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his regnal years ' ftom the death of Amcnhotep ill ' (p. and again 
p. 53J his calculations are considerably out, for nothing is now more 
dear m this difficult phase of Egyptian chronology than that Amcnhotep 
in lived well into the reign of Akhenaten, probably until the latter's 
9th year, (See above, p, Sz), This being so the intcr\'al between 
Amcnhotep Ill’s death and Horemheb's snccesston is, on Dr Ilolschcr's 
figures, {i7'-8)+5 + 3 + i [since the fraction of the 9th year for the end 
of Amcnhotep in s hfe cancels out with the fraction of the i8th year of 
AUienatcn] years =18. If we add a possible i year for Smenkhkare* 
we are still 8 years short of the total required to make Horemheb’s 
‘ year zy ’ his first year on the throne. 

On the other hand if we suppose that Horemheb reckoned his 
regnal years from the accesswt of ^henoi^n^ the minimum durations 
of the reigns of Akhenaten, (SmenklikarE*), Tutankhamen and Ai 
occupy almost exactly the required interval of 27 years- Dr Holscher 
is almost certainly right m taking this to be a record of Horemheb's 
official admjtion of the temple, and as confirmation of the accepted 
duration or these i8th dynasty reigns. 

For purposes of comparison permission was obtained from the 
Service des Antiquity to excavate the Ramesseum once again. The 
result was some very interesting plans, especially that of the palace of 
Ramesses 11 on which the first of Ramesses ill’s at Mcdinet Habu had 
dearly been modelled. Further, within the Temenos of the Ramesseum 
was discovered, close up against the north wall of the main temple of 
Ramesses 11, a smaQ one of Seti r. 

The report was published in December 1932 and is an admirable 
example of the Oriental Institute's method of bringing out punctually 
scholarly accounts of work done in the field, with sufficient information 
to satisfy genera! scientific needs as well as the layman’s curiosity, and 
yet without any loss of interest to the subsequent definitive publication- 

The Karanis Report 3 for 1924-31 also anticipates, I imagine, a 
full-dress publication in oive or more volumes to appear when me site 
has been rampletely excavated. But it diffcis from the Theban ac(X)unt 
just noticed in that those units of excavation at Karanis which are here 
dealt with are discussed as fully as could be wished, and will require 
no further treatment unless future excavation should make it necessary 
to modify conclusions at any point- 

Two areas are describe. The first, the North Temple, was 
excavated in i924'‘5, when Dr Boak, who writes this chapter, was a 
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member of the expedition. The temple was planned two seasons later 
by Mr H. Falconer, and reports by Messrs. L. Starkey ^who was 
Director of the Michigan excavations from 1924-26) and S. Yeivtn (who 
was on the staff for the first four seasons of the dig) have been used in 
the present account. It Is not a very important building. Founded 
not earlier than the first century A.D., it is of local limestone, of Egyptian 
type as transmitted by the Ptolemies, and apparently the fu^t temple on 
that particular piece of the site. It was abandoned about the middle 
of the third century and used as a dump. It was still buried when 
Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth worked at Karanb in 1895 and 1900. Less 
than a dozen objects were found during the excavation, and these will 
be thought by some to be barely sufficient to justify the pro^Tsional 
ascription of the cult, for which the temple existed, to * ^uchos in 
the lorm Soknopaios combined with that of Zeus Ammon Sarapis 
Helios, and possibly that of Isis *. In fairness to tlie author, however, 
it must be said that his is a statement of possibility only. 

Mr Enoch E. Peterson, who has been in charge of the excavations 
since the season 1926-27, had, in the second area discussed, a far more 
complex piece of work to deal with. This was the precinct of the South 
Temple, that of Pnepheros and Petcsouchos, first noticed by Grenfell, 
Hunt and Hogarth in 1S95 and mentioned in Fayum Toterts. Although 
these scholars cleared part of it, its systematic excavation was left till 
the University of Michigan undertook It in 1929^-30. The excavation 
of the temple itself, a limestone structure on the site of an earlier shrine 
probably of mud-brick, presented little difficulty. But within the 
temenos were houses, chiefly connected with the temple service, but 
others also, besides gateways, a fore-court and Pylon, all to be disen¬ 
tangled and reduced to four main layers of remains, corresponding to 
four fairly closely defined periods. Tbese periods cover the first to the 
early fourth centuries A.D. The temple, though confined to these, b 
again on the Ptolemaic model. 

The difficulty in planning the houses lies in the fact that houses 
have as varying lengths of life as their owners. The change over from 
one layer to another may be marked in some cases by the demolition of 
the earlier house to make room for the building of a new one ; in others 
by the use of six feet of the earlier walb as the foundation for the later ; 
and in others again by a few reconstructions within an exbting building 
which tnay then remain intact for the whole succeeding period. Com¬ 
pared with a single-period city like Tell el Amama, Karanb b a night¬ 
mare, Mr Peterson’s account is necessarily highly technical—and the 
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houses presented litde of the human interest dismyerabte at Amama — 
but it calls forth admiration not only for its lucidity, but also for the 
witness it bears to his acumen in the field. In the task of making these 
very complicated layers of building intelligible to the reader he has been 
splendidly assisted by his architect Mr I. Tereutieff, vvhosc plans and 
elevations are both essap in themselves, and a delight to look at. 

IVo final chapters give reports on various rernains found in other 
parts of the site during the years which fall within tlie scope of the 
report. Dr J. G, Milne discusses a hoard of 860 Alexandrian tetra- 
drachms dating from 163-4 2^8-9 ; and another of 1074 minimi 

of about 430 which leads him to make some interesting comparisons 
between ancient and modem depreciation in currency values. Both 
hoards come from private houses ; and from a third such a second 
hoard of minimi, deposited about 410, and numbering 582 pieces, is 
catalogued by the late Mr A. G. K. Hayter with some accoimt of the 
mints. He compares it with the hoards of fifth-century minimi found 
at Richborough Castle ten or more years ago.f Botanical and zoological 
reports by some six everts, chiefly of the University of Michigan, 
complete the book. These are confined to lists of the r^terial 
examined and a few^ notes, but make an extremely valuable addition to 
the report on the eight seasons* work. The absence of rye among the 
cereal remains is noteworthy; and of an^hing approaching the 
cucumber among the other fruits and vegetables. The domesticated 
animals are those we should expect, though here the camel is missing. 
An interesting point is made, that while ^ the skulls and other bones 
came mainly from the courtyards attached to tlie iiouscs, . . , most of 
the horns were found inside the houses themselves, where they perhaps 
$er\'ed as ornaments The tw’o wild animals, gazelle and hartebeest, 
are represented only by horns. Remains of the Nile crocodile and of a 
lizard ; of three species of fish (all of w'liich appear to have been used as 
food); and of marine and freshwater shells wrere also identified. The 
last, found in the houses, ' apparently were kept as curiosities or as 
playthings for children 

In the list of staff for 1926-7 D. Anthony Chubb should read 
J. Anthony Chubb, 


t Second report on the EtcaTadon, 1928. 
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MODERN RED-BURNISHED POTTERY IN GRAND CANARY 

In 191J I visited the cave-dwellers of Atalaya near Santa Brigida, 
about miles from Las Palmas^ Grand Canary, and obtained a number 
of specimens of red-burnished pottery which arc now in the Pitt-Rivera 
Museum, Oxford. The technique of the manufacture of this ware may 
be of interest to excavators, who frequently come across it in southern 
and eastern lands. I understand that red-bumished ware is still made 
(by hand) in Rhodesia. 

The caves of Atalaya arc excavated in the top and sides of a small 
hill overlooking a deep mvine. Some of them hav'C glass windows and 
wooden doors and arc by no means uncomfortable inside. Tliere are 
several potters in the village ; 1 saw the caves of three ; all are 
women. The raw' clay is obtained from the bottom of the ravine. It 
is kept in lumps in an alcove in the side of the cave, and when required 
for use it is ground up with a round pebble from the torrent-bed, upon 
a flat stone. The ground clay ts then sifted in a basket-sieve, and when 
required is mixed with water and kept in a heap by the side of the 
potter. 

The raw material of which the red pigment is rnade consists of red 
volcanic earth w’hich occurs at Cumbre. The rough lumps are ground 
up with a round pebble on a flat stone. When ground the rouge is 
siJFted in a sieve formed of a piece of coarse cloth (or sacking) tied over 
the detached rim of a pot. When required for use the sifted rouge is 
mixed tvtth water in the bottom of a broken pot. As far as I could 
make out the rouge is applied with the flngeis. When finished the pots 
are dried in the sun, and later arc piled upside down in a heap, mixed 
with dry brush-wood ; this is ignited in the open. 

At Santa Lucia, a remote village at the south end of the island I 
obtained a large water pot from a store-keeper near the inn where I 
slept. It was actually in use, but the water was poured out and the 
pot sold to me. On the shoulder are unpierced lugs, and I observed 
that these were used by the w^omen to steady the pots on their heads 
when returning from me well. In the mouth of the pot b placed a. 
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saucer which floats on the water and pre\'etits it from spilling. I was 
told that these pots ivere made at San Bartoloin^ or 'J\inte, a small 
village near Santa Lucia ; the type is common all over the island. The 
water kept in them remains refreshingly cool, even in the midday heat. 

Some of the pottery in the Las Palmas Museum is of precisely 
similar ware, though the shapes are different. 'Fhere are also examples 
of the clay figurine so common in Mediterranean lands and in tiie 
East; and the clay pintaderas arc another suggested link w^ith the same 
regions. 

The best account of the archaeology and anthropology of the 
Canaries is in Dr E. A, Hooton's book. The Ancient Inhabitcmts of 
the Canary Islands, Harvard African Studies, vol. vii, 1925. 

O.G.S,C. 


THE DISCOVERY OF BRONZE 

The date and place of the discovery of bmnze are both unknown. ' 
Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin ; and since tlie natural deposits of 
tin occur only in a very few' regions, it is possible to narrow the issue 
down to one of these regions. In \aew of its very early occurrence in 
Mesopotamia it is natural to look for the source somewhere in that 
neighbourhood. Ever since I began to be interested in these matters 
I have been anxious to know more about those mysterious tin-deposits 
of Khorassan, vaguely alluded to by travellers. Here is the latest 
account (from The Ongins and Development Applied Chemistry, by 
J. R, Partington ; see review in Antiquiit, 1935, ix, 502);— 

^ The most attractive hypdthcak of the discoveiy of br&aze Is that which Jocate^ 
it m Khorassaji^ in Persia (the Drangiana of Strabo)^ E. K. von Baer^ alerting 
from a Vi^e report of the traveller Bums that tin was found in the country beyond 
the Bamian Pass (perhaps the Hindu Kush)^ requested the oBiceTS of the Russian 
army Ln the Oxus to see if any tin mines existed there. Prof Semenov eem him a 
letter from one Ogorodnikoff, which he reproduces, atadng that an inhabitant of 
Meshed, an official of the Khorassan copper mines, reported rich deposits of dn (as 
well as of iron, copper, leid and nulphur) 75 from the town Utschan-Mion- 
Abot, and the tin mine Rabotje iUokaband was 22 miles from Meshed. This 
statement was confirmed by the " manager of the Russian Merchants^ Sodety in 
Chorasan ", and Ogorodnihoff himself saw tin wash-basins and dish^ of old 
native workmanahip ", which the inhabitants represented as made from local tin. 
The infoimation^ it will be seen, was obtained to rather an indirect way^ although 
the resuU ta often quoted. Tin ore is said to oixur also near Tabriz and at Astiabad ; 

It is not found Ln Russian Armenia, but is reported in the Kurbaba Mountains near 
TDlct, between Sahend and the River Axares^ where it is assodated with copper 
and hence probably m vein form ■ also near Migri on the Axafes, and in Hejenan. 

It occurs in Asia Minor at Kastamuni, but although tin ore was said to be found tn 
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the Oiucasiia (Georgia), this is a mistake. If aonya in the A'vicsta is tin, the mines 
tfi the ParopainisuB (Strabo's Drangiana) fnay have been worked at an carljf date. 

‘ Although the supposed source of tin at Khorassan rests, as is clear from the 
above, on very Insecure foundations and has been adversely criticised, it has been 
accepted by several authorities, and is perhaps the most probable so far suggested, 
although far too much super-structure has been built upon it by some archaeologists '■ 

Perhaps this copy of Antiquity may fall into the hands of someone, 
in Iran, Turkmenistan or elsewhere, who can solve the pmblem. A 
visit to Meshed should settle the matter, and Meshed, though remote, 
is after all not very far from Baghdad nowadays. Will not one of our 
readers in Iraq or India make this problem an excuse for an uncon< 
ventional holiday ? (taking his camera with him). It is one of con¬ 
siderable importance in the history of human culture : for if these tin 
deposits are authentic, it may well be that this region is where the 
discovery of metal was made ; and that is of course a landmark in 
prehistory. 0 ,G,S.C. 

SYRIA IN THE 3RD AND 4TH MILLENNIA 

We quote below an extract from The Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, no . 60, December, 1935, pp. 3-5, omitting 
footnotes and a couple of passages of a technical character, and wish 
to acknowledge with thanks the permission readily granted for so 
doing. Professor Albright is reporting on the proceedings at the 19th 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Rome in September last; 
and he selects two papers read by Professor Dunand. He says :— - 

* In his first cub [Frcfessor Dunand] described the results pf tua excavation 
in the chalcplithic cemetery of Byblus {1931-a). This cemetery was found under 
the older Egyptian temple of Byblua^ and must have been completely forgotten when 
the latter waa first buikp before the end of the Second Dynasty. Its date can hardly^ 
therefore^ be later than the third quarter of the fourth millenium (3500-3250 B.C.) 
and may be considerably earlier. The pottery (which the writer saw^ in June 1931) 
bears unmistakable pointd of simtlimty to the Ghassuhan no. 48^ pp. to S) 

and thus helps to cunfirm the now generally accepted ch^colithic date of the latter 
culture. The human akdetal remains are of special interest, since they were 
abundant and In part well preaerved. The average height of the men was 356 cm. 
{5 ft. 2 in.)^ and the crania are prirvailmgly long-headed (in a few cases mesocephalic). 
Aa pointed out by Dunand^ the physied ty^ of these chalcolithic men of Byblus 
Hpproximated closely to that of the mesolithic Natufians of Carmel, whose remains 
were recovered by Misa Garrod several years ago. It is also related to that of the 
Badalians of Upper Egypt, who flourished not bter than e. 4000 Since the 
precise type of man in question survives only in traces, we are hardly justified in 
making any Inferences with regard to the linguistic group to which it belonged. The 
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moet pLaiisibk view h perhaps that it represents the basic stock from which the 
nonheast African Hamit« sprang. 

* Dummd^s second paper even more cxcidng than hia first Dne+ since it 
dealt with a new script of the late third nuUeniiiuiiL In 1930 he published a Urge 
fragment of a stone stela from Byblus, containing a new script, which rwmhled 
sLmplihed hieroglyphs. Since then he has discovered a number of additional texts 
on copper in the same script^ some of the new inscriptiQns being considerably 
longer ihan the one already published. The new texts are all incised tn mctal^ and 
are hence linear; the mimbcr of sepimlc characters now exceeds eighty^ and the 
total number of difiereni signs in this script can hardly tie less than 120 . * . We 
can hardly he far WTong in considering the language of the new texts as Semitic . . . 
Dunand has been able to abow^ that this script was in use before the destniction 
of the earlier Egyptian temple, about the end of the Sixth Dynasty, not later than 
the twenty-second century b.c. Since w^e have ample reason to believe that 
Canaanile w*as then the language of Phoenicia and Palestine^ it follows that our new 
script was probably used 10 wirte an early form of Canaanlte, even more archaic than 
the language of Uprit (Ras esh-Shamrah)^ The InBcriptlons will he published, by 
Dunand in an early number of Syria^ after which we may attack the problem of 
their decipherment. If they are really written in Early Canaanite, vve shall some 
day be able to reproduce the ancestral vowels as well as the original cortsanants of 
Biblical Hebrew. 

' Dunand’s view that this new script is the direct progenitor of the Phoenician 
alphabet is more questionable. It b true that he has found some two-thirds of the 
later Phoenician letter-fonns among the linear characters of the former. Since the 
number of different linear-forms in the former is so great, boweverr any smaller 
degtee of coincidence would be rather strange. Moreover, a surv^ey of the present 
epigraphical situation in Pdesrinei where we now have a bridge thrown across the 
gap between the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions and those of the E^Jy Iron Age, shows 
that the true source of the Phoenician alphabet b to be found in the alphabetic script 
first discovered in Siimi ^ 


THE (BAND-KEMMIK) NEOLITHIC VILLAGE OF KOLN- 
LINDENTHAL* (plate [) 

The prehistoric ^Tltagc thus named lies in the ‘ green belt * 
surrounding Cologne, Tlie definitive account of its excavation is to 
appear aa volume xi in the series entitled ' Rdmisch-germanische 
For&chungcn published by the German Archaeological Institute.^ 
The excavations tvere carried out by the Wallraf-Richartz Museum in 
Cologne between the years 1^30 and 1934 ; and since the results are of 
international importance, it is desirable to publish the principal con¬ 
clusions reached in the form of a short note, 

“ Translated by the Editor. 

^Wemer Battler imd Waldetnar Haberey, 'Die bandkcramiKhe AasiedJungvon 
R 5 ln-LiqdentaJ R3m,-^germ. Forschu/igen, Bd. ii, Berlin, 1936 {in the presa}. 
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It was decided from the outset to carry through the undertaking 
to completeness and finality, so far as possible. In the excavation of 
prehistoric settlements modem archaeologists hold the view that it is 
preferable to seleet a limited objective and to deal with it as completely 
as possible, rather than to make a few scratches in the soil and merely 
recover a few house-plans. We did not in fact lay bare the whole of 
the settlement-area at Kbln-Lindenthal ■, but the 30,000 square metres 
square yards) uncovered have yielded so large a part of the 
viHage-plan that thereby the general appearance of tlic village may be 
visualized very clearly, and we on swely reconstruct tltc forms of 
individual houses, the chronological stages of the occupation, and the 
industries and social conditions of the inhabitants. 



& a jn 


{■UUf OF (^EJCtAXliULAK FlLE-BeiLT BARN', FUW OF KAKE-BARN, HUS&UIV 

WBOLITHIC SKTTLEKE.VT, UTOEXTHAI, 


Foremost amongst the structural remains must be set those 
numerous irregular habitation-pits (Wohr^uben) which are so ^q>ical 
of the Danubian culture, and which occur again and again in its villages. 
An important fact was that, on account of favourable soil-conditions, 
the post-holes round the edge of the pits could be completely recovered, 


tlius making 
The external s 


xissible the reconstruction here illustrated (plate i). 
Tape of the huts was just as irregular as the shape of the 

E its lying within them. (This kind of building is called Kurv^en- 
ompfexbau, which may be translated the * curved plan complex ’), 
Side by side with these pit-dwellings, and with many sjngle pits serving 
a different purpose, occur others of rectangular plan which w'ere used 
for industrial purposes. There are first of all smaller four-sided 
buildings, like the modem Balkan granaries j and there are also lengthy 
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rectau^Iar struaurp with niany posts inside them which we regard as 
haivest-^ms. Both ty^s of structure are set on piles, with a raised 
floor" They were doubtless meant to enable the com—whose ears W’ere 
prOMbly cut ftorn the stalks in the traditional manner-—to be spread 
^ the platfoiTO of the barn after the harv est, dried and then threshed. 
This interpretation IS (Mnfirmed by the location of the hatwest-bams 
between village and fields. Opposite to them were the small four- 
sided structures scattered amongst the dvvelling-hous^ of the village, 



A MOPERN HAKE-BARN, 


which as today m southeastern Europe might weU have been used as 
storagc-pts for winter supplies. This construction of hams on piles 
so today almost everywhere in the world, thus goes back to the 
neolithic period, when aur peasant culture was first established. 

A restoration of the Lindenthal village at the last period of its 
existence A^efore reveals a compact village community with buildings 
of m^y different forms. The settlement-area was protected by a 
palKade, b^k and ditch, in which two entrances have been proved 
to exist" The village-site as a whole consists of an oval of about rSo 
by 230 metres (47,265 square yards) in dimension. The settlement 
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was agstn separated into two parts by a cross-ditch,^ one part con¬ 
taining huts and granaries, the other being a small uninhabited depres¬ 
sion in whose deepest part we found a water-hole reaching down to 
water-level. It is to be inferred that in this portion was tire cattlefold, 
and that the cross-trench was intended to prevent the animals from 
wandering into the village. 

But the village did not always look like this. Soon after the 
excavations began we found an older defensive ditch^ that branched 
off and indicates tft'o adjacent settlements *, and the investigation of 
the area shows that even these were not the oldest site. By means 
of numerous cross-sections and of a dose examination of the abundant 
pottery' we were able to establish four periods. In the first were 
found a large number of harvest-barns belonging to a settlement that 
must have been situated some distance away. Then the settlement 
was remov^ further away from this ^roup of bams, together 
with tltc houses and bams, and the whole site was finally surrounded 
with a palisaded trench. At some point of time this village must 
have been abandoned, and its inhabitants have migrated elsewhere, 
because the buildings of the next (third) period are strikingly fewer 
in number than those of the second. The third period cannot have 
been of long duration, and these people too must have moved away; 
all the buildings belonging to it shows traces of burning. Lastly the 
site w'as occupied by a numerically strong group which covered the 
whole of the protected area. Its numbers can be estimated, from the 
number of huts, to have amounted to between two and three thousand 
persons ; the life of the settlement at a maximum of 300 years. 

These conclusions, which represent only a smaU fraction of the 
total results obtained, w'ere. and could only have been, reached by the 
investigation of a very large and homogeneous area. It is clear that 
amongst the Danubian peoples agriculture was already highly developed, 
becai^ tlie han^cst-bams are of a transitional form that indicates a 
long period of development. We have in the classical peasant culture 
of the Bandkeramlk folk, so it now appears, the earliest tillers of fields 
in Central Europe. But the many seulement-changes at Lindenthal 
show that these peasants were still not wholly permanent settlers, but 
often changed their sites, tike the precursors of settled communities 
in modem times. The reason is to be looked for in the industrial 

* W, Bulder, ‘ Ein Importieitea MiukdstemgeFasa ana Kdln-Lindental und sesne 
Bedeutunfi far die Ctuonotogic der bandkeramischfin Stile Wcstdeutschlanda 
Germmia, XU, 193 fF. 
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conditions of Danubian culture,* that was probably still incapable 
of plough-cultivation with its associated manuring and crop-succession. 
1 hua the soil Uit>u]d very soon become exhausted, new fields would 
have to be enclosed and finally the whole community would have to 
migrate ^d seek a new home. In this way one can explain the whole 
land-r^ime of the various neolitltic groups, amongst whom a con¬ 
tinual shifting of the settlement-sites is to be noted. The period of 
the 3rd millennium B.c. appears then as a crucial point in the history of 
the peoples of Europe ; in the neolithic period was being laid the 
foundations of that permanently settled peasantry on which all the 
later advances of civUiaation were based. Werner Buttler. 


STONESFIELD SLATE-TIPS (plate 11) 

Wc are indebted to Mr H. G, Dines of H.M, Geological Survey, 
for the following note on the Stonesheld slate-industry, to which we 
have added a concluding paragraph : — 

The geological formation known as the Stoneshetd Slate Beds 
occurs at the base of the Great Oolite. It is some 30 feet in thickness 
and consists of a variable series of sandy flags, oolitic freestones, lime¬ 
stones and '^slates ’ or tile-stones. The slate-bed proper, knouTi locally 
as ‘ Pendlc is a layer, sometimes two, of fissile calcareous sandstone, 
seldom over a foot thick. This is found only in certain restricted areas 
in the north Cots wolds and at Stonesfleld, between Chari bury and 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 

Around Stoncsfield the slates have been worked over an area of 
about two square miles, and the useful material is probably exhausted. 
There appears to lie little authentic information regarding the early 
history of the workings. They were apparently active in the thirteenth 
century or earlier. In bis Natttral History of Oxfordshire^ 1677, p. 77, 
Plot gives a brief but clear account of the methods of wT^rking. He 
states, ‘ . . . the Houses are covered, for the most part in Oxfordshire 
(not with tiles) but flat-stone, whereof the lightest, and that which 
imbibes the water least, is accounted the best. And such is that which 
they have at Stunsfield, where it is dug first in thick cakes, alraut 
Michaelmas time, or before, to l_ye all the winter and receive the frosts, 
which make it cleave in the spnng following into thinner plates, which 


* Waldcnur Haberey, ' Das baAdtcramiache Dorf von Kfibi-Lindental. Letzter 
Gnbungsbencht Cermaiua, 1935, xn;, 107 ff. 
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otherwise it would not do so kindly The indusir)f at StooMfield 
died about the end of the last century, though it is still active in the 

earliest workings were at the outcrops which follow the^nl^ 
of tire steep-sided dry \^leys known as Stockley Bottom and ™ggs 
Bottom, The former of these extends across the fore^ound of the 
photograph. Old waste dumps are seen fringing the allotments ami 
others are hidden beneath the trees of Stockley Copse on the n^r side 
of the valley. Uter. the workings were earned underground by adit 
levels driven Into the valley sides and by vertical shafts, some do or 
70 ft deep,sunk in and around the village. The adit entrances and waste 
dumps in Bagg’s Bottom are seen, covered with scrub, in the top nght- 

hand comer ot the photograph, ^ 

The Stonesfield Slate Beds are of outstanding impo^ce geolog¬ 
ically owing to the fossil flora and fauna they have yielded, especiaUy 
to the mammalian remains, while as a roofing material the harmonious 
blending of the ' slates ' with oolitic buildbg stones is well known to all 
acquainted with Cotswold architecture. 

The air^photograph illustrating this note was specially taken by 
Major George Allen, whose work will by now be familiar to readers 
of Antiquity. It shows very well the slopes of the abandoned slate- 
tips, whose surface is now used as allotments. They are a striking 
instance of tiiat rather rare phenomenon— medieval mdustnahsm. In 
thus describing them, however, one must not be supposed to exclude a 
Roman oriein for the industry. The fact that so many Roman 
were roofed with oolite slates makes it likely that the Stonesfield 
formations were used. There is, of course, a Roman villa at Stonesfield 
itself (the one discovered by Heame at the beginning of the 18th 
century) and there are several othera in the neighbourhood. It would 
be interesting to know whether roof-tiles from any of these villas can be 
definitely identified with the Stonesfield ‘ Pendle ’. 

CASTOR WARE FROM THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE FENS 
The interesting sherd illustrated on plate ill belongs to a com- 
parativeiy uncommon class of vessel produced by the exter^ive Roman 
potteries in the valley of the Nene in the neighbourhood of Castor, 
Water New-ton, and Wansford. ITie use of barbotine decoration m 
conventionalized animal and vegetable forms on Castor ware ts co^on 
enough, the best-known subject being a hunt in which hounds chase a 
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hare or deer round the girth of a beaker. Here we have a more ambitious 
subject, the destruction of ^e Lemean Hydra by Hercules. The 
fi^re of Hercules brandishing his dub is shoT^m with considerable 
Vigour and succe^, but the artist’s limited experience failed him when 
he came to the Hydra, so that the efforts of the hero to dash to pieces 
a kind of hybrid between an Aunt Sally and an octopus seem dispro¬ 
portionately great. ^ 

It h interesting to observe that the Giant of Cernc in Dorset is 
shovm m a very similar attitude to that of our pottery Hercules, and 
that there is reason to believe that the hill-figure once grasped some¬ 
thing m Its left hand which has now disappeared. Mr Stuart Pireott 
has shown that the traditional name of the Ceme Giant, Helith or 
Helis, may be a much corrupted form of Hercules.* It is not suggested 
that the missing detail of the Ceme Giant is a Hydra, but it is just 
possible that those who laid out this chalk figure were familiar with 
dus type of figured pottery. Certainly there was a common origin for 
both» 

Our fragment is a product of the first season’s work of the Fenknd 
Research Committee on a Romano-British village site at Welney in the 
Fens of southwest Norfolk, carrying on a programme which has already 
dealt with prehistoric aspects of tlie region. The site is a remarkable 
example of ribbon development in ancient times, the form being 
conditioned not so much as today by the existence of a line of com¬ 
munication, but by the lev4ie of a more or less extinct arm of the Well 
Stream, the main drainage channel of the southeast Fens to the Wash 
until the later Aliddle Ages, Thb dead arm of the stream was repre* 
sen ted m Roman as in modem times by a low ^nk of silt S50 feet wide 
and 5 feet lilgh. Along the middle w'as an open channel which became 
progressively more choked as the Roman period continued, till in the 
4th century it was no more than a foul ditti filled w-ith refuse from the 
small cottages standing along its edge on each side. A great deal more 
work h^ to be done before the site can yield up all its secrets, but 
already it t$ clear that the village tasted from the 1st to the 4th century, 
with an intermption during the 3rd century caused by the irruption 
of tidal water into the moribund channel. Although die site is 24 miles 
from the modem sea-coast there is no reasonabte doubt that the Well 
Stream was affected by the tides in Roman as in later times. The 
reason for the sudden penetration of the tide into the decayed bati- 
water is not yet clear. It brought with it silt which w as deposited in 

• Antkjujty, 193a, vr, 214 
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well«ntarked laminae, one for each tide, and also gave rise to oon^ 
ditions favouring the growtli of plants which like brackish conditio^. 
It may be that a sluice excluding the tides failed, or it is possible^ tlmt 
the late Roman and post-Roman subsidence, which students of the 
Fenland are inclined to suspect began at this time, temporarily com¬ 
pelled the inhabitants to leave their dwellings when they were flooded 
by the tide-water pouring over the edges of the levie. Since the 
occupation was resumed later, and extended to the end of the Roman 
period, measures may have been taken to exclude the tit^s by vanous 
works. All of these points are undecided at present, but the total 
abandonment of the fertile silt fens to the north cif the We^ey site m 
century is a feature of tlie history of the district which seems 
only explicable on the basis of serious and continued floods. 

The Anglo-Saxons made no settlements in these districts m Pagan 
times, and the human occupation tvas still restricted to the most 
favourable places at the time of the Domesday Survey. 

When the work at Welney is completed it is expected that mfoma- 
tion will have been obtained which will clear up many of the problems 
of the topography of the southeast Fens in Roman and later times. 

The excavation of Romano-British sites in the Fens gives good hope 
of recovering perishable objects which have long disappeared on high¬ 
land sites. Not long ago reoognixable remains of a cart were found by a 
fenman in an ancient choked ditch. The whole matter is ofecure, the 
more so because the remains were destroyed i^forc their significance 
was realized. The date of the relic is uncertain, but the chances are 
strongly in favour of a Roman attribution. The many Romano- 
British farms arc connected by miles of ancient driftways comparable 
with those w'hich now intersect the modern fields, and the former exist¬ 
ence of wheeled traffic here in Roman limes is reasonably certain. 

On two occasions in recent years perfect pairs of shoes have been 
found and thrown away, and at Welney a shoe-sole was found in the 
horizon of the earliest settlement. On this site a beginning has been 
made with systematic excavation, and we may expect more light on 
manv obscure aspects of the et^uipment of the Roman-British peasant 
farmer. C. W. PiiaLiPS. 

DEADMAN'S HILL, SANDON. HERTS (pu-ite iv) 

The chief interest of this note lies in the name * Dead man’s Hill*. 
Place-names so formed are not uncommon, and various explanations 
have, of course, been put forward (there is never any lack of them f). 
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Actually the origin of the name in thb instance is obvious. Strung 
out along the hedge, which itself follows a ridge of high land and 
forms the boundary between Sandon and Kctsall, are four round 
barrows, possibly more. They appear on the photograph as round 
white blobs, with (in the two further examples) a dark central disc very 
characteristic of barrows in this district. Such mounds are generally, 
and, of course^ correctly, believed to be burial-places, and there are 
many rustic legends about them in various parts of England, ^ The 
origin of this belief is undoubtedly due more to the accidente of digging 
and discovery of bones than to genuine tradition reaching back to 

E rehistoric times. In this instance the hill has taken its name from the 
arrows which, from the air, form such a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape. Actually, on the ground, they are not nearly so obvious ; 
of the six or seven possible barrows four at any rate are quite cer¬ 
tain. The two larger white j>atches in the foregmund, on either side 
of the Sandon road, may both mark the sites of barrows, but (without 
going into unnecessary detail here) neither is absolutely convincing on 
the ground. The nearer knoll is a remarkably steep bluff on which I 
suspect a windmill to have stood in medieval times. The whole group 
was discovered on 17 March 1934, by Major George Allen, whose air- 
photograph is reproduced on plate iv. 

It should be added that the site lies just off the Icknield Way, a 
mile south of Ashwell Station, betw-een Baldock and Royston, Herts. 
The whole distance is full of antiquities and of still undiscovered 
field-works. O.G.S.C, 

NATIVE CUSTOMS 

Professor Paolo MartInez del Rfo, Professor of History in the 
National University of Mexico, writes :— 

* With reference to the note which appeared on page 356 of the 
current issue of " Antequity " it may be of interest to point out that 
the custom of affixing horns to trees is not unknown in this country. 
Our old gardener on the Hacienda de Santa Catalina, in the State of 
Durango, Northern Mexico, would invariably place a ram's horn on 
some convenient fork in order to protect the half-dozen stunted pines 
and peach trees, constituting what we proudly called the “ orchard ” 
of that arid place, from the evil influences of eclipses, as he often ex¬ 
plained to me. Luis Maldonado was largely of native blood, and I 
rather suspect that he inherited this custom from his Indian ancestors. 
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‘ Although I fear that I am almost in complete disagreement with 
Sir Grafton Elliot Smith and the members of his school, I must confess 
that I have often been struck by the similari^ of certain customs 
prevalent amongst our natives and also on the Himalayan borderlands 
and in Tibet— e.g. the habit of sticking pieces of cloth over the temples 
as a cure for head-aches. They are called “ Chiqueadores ”, and con¬ 
sist of small black disks : sometimes a leaf of a plant is used instead. 
The custom has almost entirely vanished in the <^urse of the last few 
years but no self-respecting maid-servant omitted it say thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. I think that it has hitherto escaped notice on the part 
of antliropologists and it may accordingly not be out of place to tfraw 
attention to it. I offer no explanation '. 


HEMBURY FORT 

The Devon Archaeological Exploration Society with the collabora¬ 
tion of the Museum Authorities proposes to place on view' in the Exeter 
Museum an exhibition of all the finds from their excavations at Hembury 
Fort. The exhibition will open on Saturday, zi March at 3 pan,, 
when Miss D. M. Liddell, f,s.a., will summarize the results of the 
five seasons’ work on the site and will describe and explain the exhibits, 
w'hich will remain on view until 14 April. The identification of the 
imported neolithic pottery found at Hembury as identical with 
examples from Chasscy and Fort Harrouard has further increased the 
importance of the Flembury site, and it is thought that archaeologists 
from further afield may be glad to know' of this, the first, opportunity 
of seeing this considerable collection displayed as a whole. 

THE GOLD HELMET OF DRAJNA, RUMANIA 

In 1929 a peasant found in the Drtnna hills, district of Prahova, 
Rumania, the magnificent gold helmet illustrated (platis v-vi). The 
ornament of this helmet is obviously akin to a &uth Russian style. 
The groov^ cones of the upper portion suggest an mutation in metd of 
the astrakhan cap still characteristic of the steppe lands. 

The only published account consists of five lines in the Catalogue 
(p, z8) of the Rumanian section of the Brussels Exhibition, 1935, from 
which the illustrations here given have been reproduced. 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not aheoys able to verify informatiott taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

With reference to the hoga of Cuneslowc, apparently a chambered 
long barrow used as a * den of thieves ' in the Middle Ages {see 
Antiquity 1935, ix, 96), Mr J, N. L. Myres writes calling attention 
to a similar use of an early mound by St. Guthlac. The very early life 
of this saint says ; — ‘ Erat itaque In predicta insula tumulus agrestibus 
glebis coacervatus quem olim avari solitudinis frequentatores lucri 
gratia illic acquirendi scindebant defodientes, in cuius latere velut 
cistema inesse videbatur, in quo vir beate memorie Guthlac desuper 
imposito tugurio habitare coepit \ (Felix, Vita S. Guthlaci : W, de 
G. Bircb, Memorials of S. Guthlac, Wisbech, 1881, The site 

is known and marked on the Ordnance Map (Lines. 148 sw); it is 
that called Anchor Hill, close to Crowland. '^There was a later 
medieval chapel on the site, but this and anything else that may have 
been there was removed by a farmer in 1866 ; see Journ. Brit. Arch, 
Assoc. XXXV, 132. 

^ 

An International Numismatic Congress will be held in London 
30 June to 3 July, 1936. There arc six sections. Synopses of papers 
proposed should reach the Secretary (c/o Royal Numbmatic Society, 
22 Russell Square, London, W.C.i) before 31 March : time-limit, a 
quarter of an hour. The Proceedings will be published as a special 
number of the Numismatic Chroniclet which each member of the Con¬ 
gress w'ill receive (with other privileges) for hb subscription of one 
guinea (air). Membership of the Congress, we understand, is open 
to all interested in the subject of coins. 

'iff* ■Hff' 

Arising out of Mr Frank Stevensnote on primitive hre-making 
in our last number fDecember, pp. 479-81). a correspondent writes : — 
‘ It b still possible mat the regular use of steel and flint has not yet died 
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out even in Great Britain, in some of the remote cottages of the Welsh 
hills or Scottish islands. In my youth there was an old sailor in my 
native village of Solva, Pembrokeshire, who regularly lit his pipe on 
sunny days by means of a magnifying-glass, and on cloudy days by the 
help of flint and steel. The flint was a lump about as big as a fist and 
the steel w*as lyre-shaped. 

‘ I can’t remember when he died, but it was not earlier than the 
eighteen-nineties. Somewhere about 1895 I went to a farmhouse near 
^Iva to ask for a match to light some furze for the purpose of smoking 
out a ferret who refused to come out of a rabbit-hole ; but I was told 
“ we never keep any matches The fire of culm (a mixture of smalt 
anthracite coal and clay) was never allowed to go out from one year’s 
end to another 

^ >0^ 

The necessity of clear expression is fundamental in science. Most 
verbal obscuriti<s originate in mental fog. Jaigon is often a cloak for 
ignorance or indecision. As Sir George Macdonald said on a recent 
occasion (and there is no greater master of lucid expression); ’ Of all 
people in the world archaeologists have least reason to be ashamed of 
calling a spade a spade 

Mr Alexander T. Curie (who at the time of writing was a Political 
Officer in Somaliland) writes (30 October 1935) in reply to the Editors’ 
request for some account of his discoveries : — 

‘ I have investigated the sites of some tw^enty towns in Somaliland 
and Abj-ssinia and have air and other photographs of many of them. 
I have also had the majority put on the map as I was working with 
Lt.-Colonel Clifford, h.e., on the Boundary Commission. 

‘Coin-finds indicate a date late in the 15th century, and with 
the help of various early books of travel and the Chronicl^ of Ethiopia, 
I can more or less place the towits as belonging to the period of Moslem 
prosperity in this region early in the i6th century, in fact the time of 
the Mohamedan invasion of Ethiopia, 

‘ Relics include Celadon ware and a very mixed collection of 
glazes, Egyptian, Arab, etc,, coins of Kait Bey Sultan of Egypt, 
quantities of fragments of glass vessels, spindle-whorls and stone 
plates of steatite, all indicating a very much more cultured people than 
now live here. Remains of mosques exist in every case 
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We hope in due course to tell our readers more about the neglected 
and almost unknown antiquities of this region. 

o 

From Somaliland to South Arabia and the Hadramaut is not a far 
flight. We reproduce air-photographs (plates vn-vni, p. 97) taken 
somewhere there on 24 August 1925. The castle b called South 
Kudiwan, and occupies the end of a spur. The castle itself consbts, 
as may be seen, of rectangular rooms w'ithin a round-bastioned wail 
(absent on the precipitous side); a bastioned curtain-wall obstructs 
access along the steep slopes on either side, between precipices. We 
are indebted to Mr A. S. Tritton for the foUo^ving brief comments :—• 

Uve valley shown in these pictures is very like those shown in 
Hadramaut, some of its mysteries unveiled, by van der Meulen and von 
Wissmann, pp, 73, 88. The ruins might be of any date. A modem 
fort had double walls with rubble hlHng. {Land of Uz, by Wyman Bury, 
p. 26). 

Cities, which belong to the great age of south Arabian civilization, 
are built of worked stone. That of Dhu Marmar b built on an isolated 
rock wnth the w'alb clinging to the very edge of the cliff, {Vorislamiscke 
Altertumer, Rathjens and von W'issmann, pp. i37ff.) At Nac^b al> 
Hajar the walb have a distinct hatter, as have the towers here. There 
b no sign of one of the mund cbtems so characteristic of the Himyarttic 
age. 

^ O ^ 

The regional names of England have not been studied as thoroughly 
as some of our place-names. Who w'as the inventor of sudi names as 
the Vale of the W^hite Horse ? Some, Idte the Pennine Chain, are 
certainly of Ittcrair origin ; others, like Inkpen Beacon, are inventions 
of the Ordnance Surveyors. Here is an extract which takes some of 
them back into the i6th century (Harrison of Radwinter; Description 
of England, ed. F. J. Fumivall, 1878, p. 140): — 

‘ 1 might here intreat of the famous valhes in England, of which 
one b called the vale of White Horssc, another of ^uesham [com- 
montie taken for the granarie of Worcestershire], the third of Ail^birte 
that goeth by Tame, the rootes of Chilteme hills, to Do ns table, Newport 
panel], Stonie Stratford, Buckingham, Birstane parke, etc. Likewbe 
of the fourth of Whitehart or filackemoore in Itorsetshire. [The hft 
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of Ringdale or Renidalc, comiptHe called Kingtaile, that lieth (as mine 
author saith) vpon the edge of Essex and Cambridgeshire], and also 
the Marsh wood vale : but for so much as I know not well their seuerall 
limits, I giue ouer to go anie further in their description *, 

^ ^ 

During the last decade great progress has been made in England 
in the identification and excavation of those defended villages called, 
in the old style, ‘ camps We have identified a well-defined group 
of neolithic camps with interrupted ditches, and amongst those of the 
Iron Age it has been possible to distinguish more than one variety 
(see Cecil Cur^ven on ‘ Neolithic Camps ANTiQumr, 1530, iv, 
32-54, and Mr Christopher Haw'kes on those of the Iron Age, ib, id. 
1931, V, 60-97)- 

Geographical conditions suggest that similar structures of both 
epochs should exist, and be capable of identification and classification, 
m France. It does not appear, however, that this has been achieved 
so far. 'In the present state of our knowledge says Commandant 
Octobon,' we can only state that there arc camps and enceintes almost 
everywhere, that they belong to all periods from the end of the 
neoUthic (perhaps even from the middle neolithic), and that there 
seems to be no gauge that can be applied [to distinguish] those of one 
period from those of another until we reach the Gallo-Roman period 
{Bull Soc, Prih. Franc. June 1935, xxxii, 310-11). Has the writer 
never heard of such gauges as Uie spade, the potsherd and the air- 
camera ? 

The excavations conducted for the Trustees of the British 
/ Museum by Mr M- E. Mallotvan at Chagar Bazar in North Syria have 
product a collection of small antiquities from the various strata 
uncovered, ranging from wares and copper implements of the al 'Ubaid 
and Tel Halaf periods (3000 b.c.) tfo^vn. Mr Mallowan has pre¬ 
sented a number of objects of the Roman period found in the same 
neighbourhood. 

O & ^ 

We hope this year to publish an article by Mr Mallowan on the 
painted pottery of the Syrian-Iraqi region. So many important 
additions to knowledge have been made in the last few years that 
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archaeologists who do not specialize in this region will probably 
glad to know the general significance of such terms as those used in 
the above paragraph. It may be added that some of the earliest 

E ainted pots {of the Tell Halaf group) are also some of the most 
eautiful, tn their simple style, ever constructed. Excellent colour- 
plates of some found by Mr Mallowan at Arpachiyah are reproduced 
m his monograph on the excavations he conducted there {sec Iraq April 
1935, vol. II, part I, which is entirely devoted to his report). 

^ 

It seems that defensive constructions are not peculiar to man, if 
we are to believe a writer in the Daily Tekgr^qiht 16 November 1935, 
Moose in winter time often make w’hat are known as * yards *. 
They travel to and fro trarnpling down the snow, and all round the soft 
untrodden snow forms a kind of rampart. Here they can remain safe 
from the wolves, which are their chief enemies. When the snow is soft 
the moose is more than a match for the wolf, but if the wolf can run 
along on hard snow a band will bring down even a powerful bull. 

Mr R. J. Forbes writes sa^g that he is willing to give away 
copies (so far as available) of his ' Geschichte des Bitumens ' (reviewed 
in Antiquity, December 1935, ix, 494) to any readers of this notice 
who may care to write to him for them (Haringvfietstraat i r, Amsterdam 
[Zuidl). He still has some copies in German, French and English; 
and the booklet is not available at booksellers. 

^ ^ 

Our old friend Bill Stumps has been busy agam in Scotland, ^is 
lime in Fife, where he has successfully planted a nondescript stone o^ect 
on a local paper, having previously carved on it the date (a.d. 1016) in 
Arabic numerals ! {Btillelin and Scots Pictorial, 24 January), 

A Roman cemetery is being excavated between St. Stephen’s 
church and the Roman town of Verulamium, by Dr Norman Barry, 
on behalf of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Archaeotogioi] Society. 
{The Timer, 24 January), 
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A carved stone panel (a temple-metope) has been found near 
Paestum in Southern Italy. Its interest is tw-ofold ; it is the first 
example of ‘ primitive * Greek sculpture (of Peloponnesian origin) to 
be found in Italy; and it was evidently completed by painting, TTie 
date is 6th century b.c. {Manchester Guardian, 3 December, 1935, illus.) 

O -Cf 

Three images of thin hammered bronze plates, joined together 
with short pins (predecessors of cast bronze statues), have been found 
in Eastern Crete. Their importance in the history of Greek sculpture 
will be obvious. Two represent a wddess and a boy-god. Describing 
the persistence of the native cult of the Mother and Son in Crete, Sir 
Arthur Evans says : — * It w'as really part and parcel of religious con¬ 
ceptions at home in that older east Mediterranean world of which 
Minoan Crete had been a forepost’. He further reminds us that 
according to St. Jerome, Thammuz had been bewailed in the holy grove 
of Bethlehem, and that' the traditions that centre En the neighbouring 
Cave of the Nativity display, even in detail, truly startling correspond¬ 
ences w'ith those of ancient Crete {The Times 20 November 1935), 
In a subsequent communication {The Times, 7 December 1935) Sir 
Arthur publishes an illustration of the statue of the goddess, which he 
ascribes to the Bth century. 

o o 

It is reported in the press that air-photographs of Alesia, where 
Caesar besieged Vcrcingctorix, have revealed Roman camps. This is 
highly probable, and indeed the suggestion that air-photographs should 
be taken there was made many years ago by tire present writer, in a 
letter to a French colleague. But the statement (in The Star, 6 
November)that ‘Caesar left a detailed report of the battle [of Alesia], 
with maps showing the hills, valleys and streams ' suggests confusion 
with a later potentate who was also interested in the site. 


Interesting results have been obtained by the Committee on 
Sumerian Copper (British Association, Section H). At Ur, a single 
object of the A 1 'Ut^id period is of nearly pure copper; of eleven objects 
from the Royal Cemetery, nine are of bronze, while two contain only 
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small proportions of tin. Whik both copper and broi^ occur during 
the Sumerian period, objects of the later Sargonid period are either of 
copper, or contain only a small proportion of tin. {Nature, 2 Nov. 1935)- 

^ ^ ^ 

From remains of thousands of fragments of the shells of hackberry 
seeds found in a layer several inches thick in the Chou-kou-tien cave 
near Peking, it would appear that Peking man {Sinatitkropus) supple¬ 
mented his meat diet, provided by game animals, by vegetable food. 
These seeds, smaller than peas, were brought to the cave human 
agency, and afford the earliest known example of a vegetable fwd used 
by primitive man {NaUtre, 12 October 1935). A recent examination 
of tlie skeletal remains suggests ‘ that Siuonthropas takes his place in the 
direct line leading to recent man, and that among recent races the 
Mongolian group has the closest affinity to Peking Man ’ {Nature^ 11 
January 1935), 

Excavations are to be undertaken shortly at the important hill-fort 
of Castle Dore, near Fowey, Cornwall. The site is associated with the 
Dark Ages and with the King Mark of Legend, and the work w'ill be 
follow'ed w'ith interest. The position is one of great geographical 
significance, near the southern terminus of an isthmi^ road used by 
St. Sampson in the 6th century, and probably also in remote prehistoric 
times. We cordially commend the project (with which we have been 
associated personally) to all concerned, mentioning also the address of 
the Hon. Treasurer (Mr W, E. Grenfell, Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
Truro). The direction of the work will be in the competent hands of 
Mr C. A. Ralegh Radford, acting on behalf of the Cornish 

Excavations Committee, and wilt begin in April. 

In a recent article (ANTfQurrY 1935, ix, 287) vre stated that the 
gelling Crunzian did not occur on the Ordnance Maps. We now 
find that this was the spelling used on the 6 inch map of 1854 ; and that 
it was changed to Crunzie on the edition of 1908. Dr A. O. Anderson's 
remark, quoted there, was therefore perfectly correct, and we are sorry 
that we cast doubts upon it. Readers vriU remember that Dr Anderson 
suggested that Crunzie might be the modem form of Cair Gunnion (or 
whatever the exact ancient form may have been). 

lOS 


Recent Books and Articles, and 
Books Received 

Aspects of Sumerian civilization during the third dynasty of Ur, 
with evidence from tablets in the John Rylands Library, by the 
Reverend T. Fish. Bull, John Rylands Library, Manchnster, January 
t93S, XIX, 90-101. 

Vidtiable fliTt-bAiid gieamngs. 

On the ‘ Wodan-monster ’ or the ‘ dragon * series of the Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas, by Colonel N. T. Belaiew. Seminaiism Kondako- 
vianum, 1935, vii, 169-186 (Kondakov Institute, Prague), 

Stamped and inscribed objects from Seteucia on the Tigris, by 
Robert ^rbold McDowell. Ann Arbor ; Univ. of Michigan Press, 

193s* * 3 -SO' 

The stamped amphora handles found in the American excavations 
in the Athenian Agora 1931-2 : a catalogue treated as a chronological 
study, by Virginia Grace. Han.-ard Univ. Press, 1934. Price not 
stated. 

The conquest of Kish under Agga, by Gilgamesh, by the Rev, T, 
Fish. Bull,John Rylands Library, Manchester, July 1935, xix, 362-72. 

* The fifth king of thb dynaatj^ [the First Dynasty of Erect] was Gilgamesh, 
the hero of the great Epic , « . This same Gilgamesh is the hero of the struggle 
recorded on the Rylands Tabletp The main item of news is that he was a contem¬ 
porary of [sic] Agga the last king of Kish i, under whom niLership ceased. It has 
long been suspected that Kish l and Erech i were in part comemporary* Here we 
have a tradiUon in writiug that the fifth ting of Erech I was contemporary with the 
last of Kish t. And that ia news ^ 

Stonehenge and its date, by R. H, Cunnington. Methuen, 1935* 

This honk was adequately reviewed in Antiqtmriei Jemrnaij July 1935^ 

Mflnzhandlung Basel: Vente pubtiqua no. 4: Moonaies Grecqaea. 
1 October 1935. 
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Corns from Sclcucia on the Tigris, by R, H. McDowell. Univ. 
of Michigan Press (Humanistic Series, vol. 37) Ann Arbor, 1935. 
*3-SO* 

Nieuwe Drentsche VoLksalmanak 1935 (van Gorcum and Comp. 
Aan den Brink, Assen); article by Dr A. E. van Giffen on ‘ Oudheid- 
kundige aantukeningen over Drentsche vondsten in Dutch. 56 pages, 
II ilius. 

Der Kolner Miinzschatzfund vom jahre 1909, by Wilhelm Rcusch. 

Brief Guide to the National Museums and Galleries of London. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 106 and many illustrations. 6d. 

Thb most lueful and oxcdlently produced littie guide-book ctn be purchased 
through any bookadicr or sale oflico of the Stationery Office at the modest price of 
sixpence. It should hll a long fdt want in providing a ^neral bird's-eye view of 
the various collections for visitors who have neither me tune nor the incliaation to 
study individual guides and catalogues, and should it find favour with the public 
it wdl be revised each year. We gladly commend it to our readers. 

Nineteen Echoes and a Song* Translations mainly from the 
Greek and Latin by H* M* Dymock, G* M* Le^p W. D. H* Moore, 
H* K* St, J* Sanderson and Nolan Wood, wth an introductory poem 
by Denis Botterill. G* M. Lee. Trinity College, Cambridge, 1935. 
pp, 20. ij 6<f. 

It is unufual for a hook of poems to be submitted for review in Mtiqiiitt, and 
anj'thijig more than a short notice here would be out of place. Suffice it to say 
that the translatioiis make pleasant reading; and if one dw£S fed a little uneasy 
about Mr Dymock'a preference for the hatsh-sounding and obsolete " leman * to 
inierpret the • pucUa * of Catullus in LcsbiaV Sparmw dirge, there is always re¬ 
assurance in the strength of Mr Sanderson^s admirabLe vcislon of a little-known 
poem by Aleman the Lydian. R.FJ. 

The Traditional Dance, by Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop. 
Methuen, 1935* pp. 204 and 14 illustrations* fe. 

This small book describes in a popular w*ay the many varieties of folk-dance 

10 be found in Europe, and its authors lay special emphasis on the form and com- 
po^on of the dance while saying compamtlvdy little about its anthropological 
issues. It is definitely a book for those interested in folk-dancing for its own sake. 
" A fine sight it issay the authorSp " to see a circle of grave men pacing slowly, 
then shooting up into the air seven times over as though ibty could never 3 top \ 

11 may be, but for our own part if we had to see anything of that sort we should 
prefer the stout soldier from Mbsolonghi who swallowed a pint of beer Irom a 
mug held by his lips alone^ while both his thumbs clicked like castanets in the air 
and he spun round and round on bis feet. 
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The Tress^ Iron Age megalithic monument, etc., by V. C. C. 
Collum. Oxford, 1935. pp, 124- 

We arc eurprised that the Oxford University Press should sponsoT such a shocking 
piece of work as this. As it has already been dealt with dsewhefe we do not propose 
to review it here. 


In Memoria Lui Vasile Parvan. Essays by various members of 
the Roumanian School at Rome. Bucharest, 1934. pp. 32 D« 
and illus. in text. Price not stated. 


This volume consists of essays on archaeologtcal objects, pubhs^ as a memonAl 
to Vasile P 4 rvan (iSda-t^ay), founder and first Director of the Rouhimm 
at Rome, by members of the School. The articles range over a wi^de fidd : Mana 
Holban discusses the authorship of Marguente de Valois Boot ^ Hours and 
G. Oprescu makes a study of an Adoration of the ^ by Bomf^o Veronese, whtte 
V Banciia wKtea on Au^n^ine's Letter txvi to Lioentiiis. Prehistonc archaeology 
is reofesented by an illustrated article by Horte^ia Dumitrescu on the poR^ Iram 
nsitcatHodoristea, which includes punted and incised ivares eqi^ted with ^cuicni 
B and a description, by Vladimir Dumitrescu. of an imported bowl of Dcl^ ware 
of the second century b.c. found near Fundeni, soulhe^ of Bucharest. The only 
contribution in English is by the Director of the Amenesm Aodemy m Rome and 
takes the form of an impassioned apostrophe to the shade of the departed. 

S.l'p 


Books Received 

A Hieroav of CABJUAurrMessHiais. Edited for the London Carmarthenshire S^ety 
by Sir John E. Lloyd. VoL t. From Prehistoric Times to the Act of Uft'oti 
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Reviews 

ROMAN GAULj THE OBJECTS OF TRADE^ By Louts C. West^ : 

Basii BiQ£:kmtl, 1935. pp. m, 191. yt 6 d, 

In this volume Dr West coi^unues hia istatisdcal survey of the Roman provinces. 
The chapters deal with the means of communicadon in Gaul (roads and rivera), the 
various articles of produedon^ the condidon of the workmen responsible for th«n^ and 
finally with the imports needed to assure the balance of trade. Each chapter discusses 
generally the significance of the statistical material appended to it: the statistical tables 
tell us in the chapters relating to Commodity Production (to lake an example) the place 
of origin of the commodity^ the place where it has been found or is reported to have gone 
in the way of trade, and the bibll^raphical reference* The bibliography is full, though 
not exhaustive : there is much buportmni material that might have drawn from 
out-of-thc-way French Soditis d'EmuIaHow. Moreover the exclusion of the German 
provinces is not altogether happy: in the secdofi on Pottery Dr West prowls uneasily 
around Heiligenberg and Rheinrabem, unable to bring them into his survey ; and one 
does not find it easy to appreciate the commercial significance of Trier when the districts 
that depended on it for their commerce are excluded. 

From these remarks the intending purchtscf will, I hope, understand what he has a 
tight to demand from this benk. The general reader ought to feel confident that the 
statistic are set in a fmmework that k historically reliable ; the spedalist (who am look 
after himself with a distorted framework) expects a high standard of completeness and 
a still higher standard of accuracy. This book must, in fact, be judged as we should 
judge a dictionary. Admiration is due to the very heavy labour w^hich Dr West has 
expended single-handed upon it^^ compilation, but admiration is irrelevant. There ia no 
middle cout^ for a b^k like this : it is either excellent or it was better unwrittcrip And 
1 am afraid that thU b not an excellent book. 

On p, 2 we find these words : * In the settlement of the Roman provinces, it seems 
clear that Augustus wished to make a second Egypt of the three Gauls, , . , Sdl- 
pvernment was wholly lacking; the officials, as in the corresponding units in Egy-pt, 
being sent doum from above. Naturally there was no general assembly, no decurioncs or 
other municipal offices as in Italy ', On this curious assertion, which is quite unjustifiable 
and inconsistent with a mass of evidence. Dr West gives the following note; " ITib 
comparison with Egypt was apparently fim made by Rostov^ieiF. ft was repeated by 
Komemann m KJio, 1911, 390*. In Dr W«t"s next footnote there is a reforence to 
Rosto^t^eff^ Social and Economic flutcry, p. 501, n. tOh To p, goi, n, lo 1 therefore 
turn and find these words; * According to Hirschfeld, the reform of Augustus legalized 
the andent dtyless condition of the Gallic tribes. This statement of Hirschfeld led 
Komemann to an utterly mhleadmg parattd mth Egypt ' [italics mine]. Two pages 
later we are told that Narbo was founded by the Gracchi J both Gracchi were deadby 
the time of its fouodadoD ; and Strabo does not aay that in the time of Augustus Narfao 
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had A sjnallcr popidatiou that Ntmes, which would b« cunous m face of the statemect 

fno authority quoted but Poniponiua Mela, t1, 7S «»? ^ 5®** 

Tiberius, Narto was the largest city in the countiy. Strabo says that m its political posttmn 
f<(aTa roJUneJM) Nime with its territorium was superior to Narbo, On p. 23 we 
are told that amone the Morini the land occupied by plane-trees was pempt from the 
Jand-ta* ; Plby N,H„ sn, 6, cited by Dr West, saya exactly the opposite. 

In matten of detail there arc too many mistakes and omissions. It is staled on 
n. 22 notes 25 a and b. that the Great St. Bernard ^ disused after t^nstwtine and the 
Little St Bernard in the third century: no authorities are quoted, which u just as well, 
for both statements are false: the passes have yielded ooins-^he former to .ftrcadiiB 
and Honorius, the latter to Theodosius i (JVettsw drg/i Stmt, 1894, p. 44; tp^ p. 392). 
In the same chapter we are told (p. 16) that Claudius built a network of roads m Bnttaoy 
to ser>>e the iron-smeUem. No authority is quoted T in fact, there is just one mdwtooe 
of Claudius in Brittany (C/J.., xflt, 9016) and it is not in an iron-smeli^g ^tnet. 
Atfsin from the same chapter, there is nothing in the inscnption oted tt'. f h., 
iioe. lb. 3114, tiicidentallv it has been missed), to show that the Nautae Ligcnci (not 
Ligeridi. as on p. 14) ‘ were limited to supplying the needs of N^tes 

In the ncirt chapter, which deals with Forest Products, Ausonius u misquoted 
(xilt, 8, not xviii, 6); Palladius is misquoted (xn, 15, not xn, 13}, while Horace, 5a/., I. 
6 104 and Thcophanes, 331 are so badly astray that 1 cannot put them nght. There u 
nothinE in Sidonius. Ep., viii, 4 t** that * woods were a neces^ lart of a huge 
’• the passage cited to prove this from Ausonius is misquoted [Ittya, iii, 23, not 
III, i), and the moat exphdt reference of all, Lex Visigalitorum, X.i. 8 & 9, ismissed. In the 
chapter iV, on Cultivated Plants, thc^tistics upon beer cite C /.L.. XJi, 372 ^hout 
mentioning that cehviSiaM is a highly conjectural restoration of HlrschWd; th^ include 
C.I.L. XIII, S9?* which has nothing to do with beer, while they miss Puny, N,fi., xxii, 
164, Julian in Antii. Pal, U, 368, and Gregory of Tours, dr Gkria Confesitarttm, i. 
The chapter on Mines quotes Daubrie's article in Rtvut artkMi^iqut, 186S, twice only: 
thus not a few of the sites mentioned by Daubrde are omitted in the inventory 1 and when 
wc find that both the references contain the same misprint (i860 for 186B) the suspifton 
deepens tliat they have been taken at second hand. Moreover Dr West knows nothing 
of Daubree's still more important article in Rmat orrWo/^gipie, 1881, and has missed 
the fine collection of iron ingots in the Met* museum, studied by T. Welter in JaArefJufft 
/wr Loihwiguthes AUerivmikutide, 1906. , . , , . , 

I have token a selection, not, I believe, an unfair selection, from the matcnal con- 
tained in this boot. 1 will not deny that there is much that ia valuable in it, nor that 
very detailed research has gpne to its compilation. But a book of this kind must be 
trustworthy, and this book is not. G. £, Stevems. 


the VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX. Volume Three 
by L. F. Saumak. Publuhedfar the University London Instituti of Hiitor- 
ica\ Rmarck ^ the Oxford UniveTsity Press, 1935. pp. Xiv, 170, Ulus, and maps. 
42r. 

After a long interval, during which it encountered many setbacks, the third volume 
of the Victoria History of Sussex has appeared. The earlier volumes were published in 
1905 and [907, and this third volume to some extent fills the gaps in itsi predecessors by 

no 
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pvuig «n acrount of the Ronun andqiuties of the county and s historv of the City of 
Chichester and its Cathedral, ^ 

The first part, by Mr S, £. Winbolt, deals with the Roman poHodi Sussex has 
only tH-D nujor Roman sitra, Pevensey and Chichester, but it has a great scatter alone the 
coastal plain and up the nver valleys of farms and houses, iionworis in the Weald, and 

pt^ng-stations on Stane Street, The first section contains a short account of the 
fort at Pevensey and deab more fully with the remains of the Roman period, many of them 
unfortunately now lost, found in and around Chichester. For the ret, there are sections 
on coun^ houses, of which Sussex has several fine esamples, well illustrated by plans ■ 
Room ironworks, roads and camps ; and a topographical index of finds, etc. 

The early history of ' that disappointingly dark patch, Roman Chichester' causes 
concern to the author, but the number of pre-Conquest relics from the city U no wine, 
and the pottery of the late ist and early and centuries is sufficiently plentiful to warrant 
a fair estunate of pre-Conquest fashions ^d contacts. The relations of the Ri^ for 
Regnens^, « they are alternately named in this volume), with thdr Belgic neighbouia 
are admittedly difficult to assess, but a glance at the pottery vessels from the cemetery 
will show a Sequent borrowing of Belgic forms. Moreover, the presence of fine harboure 
so clw at hand would cnooura^ immigrants and traders from the Continent, a fact 
which IS out by the finding of imported wares in the dty. As to structural 

remaw of the Roman town, the rere of the surrounding walls is undoubtedly Roman 
^ ut the gatra have been d^royed. No mention is made of the excavations carried out 
in and 193*, which indicated that the walb and earthen ramp were constructions 
of the and century, and the bastions additions of the Saxon Shore period. Houses, and 
structur^ such as the Temple to Neptune and Minerva, appear to have been finally 
destroyed dunng the rebuilding on the main streets in the iSth and jqth centuries of 
dwelling bouses with deep cellars, and we now have only records of finds of tessellated 
pavements, etc,, as shown on the plan facing p. to. 

Another Chichester problem is the dating of the series of dykes which lie on the 
northe^t md northwc« of citj-. A description of these is given in a summary of a 
paper by Dr J. P. iltianiu-Freeman, but the problem can only be solved by very miefiil 
excavation, r j 


Chichester h^ certainly suffered neglect at the hands of archaeologists, but the 
targe roUeetJOn of m and ^d-century vessels from the Roman cemetery beyond the 
East Gate, excavated by Ald^n Butler in 1895-6, is avaUable for study. The list of 
^tters stamp in this coU^on given on p. 17 is inoomplmc, as it includes also LoHius 
(Vcspasian-Hadrian) and Carillus {Flavian). The object on the plate facing p. 17. 
desOTbed aa a Je^ steelyard {bottom right), is of course a leaden lamp holder, widi 
nook and swivel for suspension. 

The distribution of Roman remains m the county U well illustrated by the map 
P’ some of the plates arc poor^ and that of the casta of cobis fadn? p. i6 is 
of Iirtlc v'alue, Mcept id shotting the rare VaJcntioian iiL The fine life-size poitrait-head 
probably of Germanicus, found at Broadbridge near Bosham about i8;e, U now 
generally accepted as a later importation, possibly the ‘ loot ’ of some lath-ceniury 


The second of the volume, dealing with the City of Chichester, opens with 
a bnef account of the houses in the mam streets, the Market cross (worthy of a better 
plate tlM that facing p. 74), St. Maty's hospital, the Grey Friars' church and the dcvelon- 
mern of the city outside the walls. There follows the history of the city from Saxon 
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times Grtwards. and every aspect of its Ufe « fuJly ^mmed. 

Pariiamcntary history, courts, trades and mdustnea, and ports, and finaJJy the i^es- 
Lastical background, "receive full aitention, including a complete survey of the caiheoraJ 

and predneta, and the dty churches, , ^. . . . _. 

A. record of the domestic architecture of Chichester hw long been n*c«s^, ana 
appears at an appropriate time, when modern development is fast laying US hold on one 
of the most pleasant cathedral cities of southern England, and many of the old houses 
are being gutted for chain-stores. ParticuUrly welcome js the account of the budding of 
Westfiate House, now the County Hah, taken from a hitherto unp^ted pa^ by the 
late Garraway Rice, F.s.A. ft may not be generally known that when this house wm 
undergoing repatm in same of the stOM quoins were found to be 

from Mother building, and included part of the chamfered spring of an arch, a corbel m 
the form of a human head and ^her architectural moulding r w ni„ „ , . ™ 

The namca of Mr Walter Godfrey, f.h.i.b.a,, F,fi.a., Md Mr j. W. Bloe, f.s.a,, are 
a sufficient guarantee that the fustorical and ^chitcctural su^^ of the a 

first-rate pi™ of work. It is accompanied by two excellent plans, one of tl™ ^e 
eenerous gift of Mr Godfrey, and many plates. In the laitw. throuehout the ™lutne. 
fnd in th^iine-drawings, there is room for improvement, which should he f^blc mw 
that the publication of the Victoria HUiorics rests on a more aatiafactory basis. 
lack of an indes to this volutoe is ragfettable. It w true that a general 
published when the several volumes de^g with the Rap® are 
Slakes it all the more necessary that the table of contents should be as full ® « 

much valuable material is now almost inacctssible. t^- ’‘vuitb. 


WE EUROPEANS; a survey of ‘ Racial' Problems. By J* S. HtfXLEV, A.. C. HaddoM 
and A. M CAPB-SAUSDEsa. JewafAdn Cape, 1935. pp. 299. 8r fid. 

The object of the ihtee eminent authors of fVt Europeans is to confront wi^ scientific 
facts what they term ' the vast pseudo-science of racial biology . . - which wrves to 
iustify political ambition, economic ends, social grudges, class prqudie® . Rut smee 
It is quite useless (or so the psycbologisis tell us) to confront passion with r^on, we 
cannot hope that a single anti-Semhe, or a single prater of the supenonty of the Anglo- 
Saxon ' race' wiU be the better for this book. The honeat student of public affairs, 
however will find in it an admirable and lucid summary of the miMt recent findings or 
the biologists and the anthropologists upon ethnic problems, while it will proye salutary 
reailina for the average archaeologist, geographer and historian. The histonans have, 
of course, played a major part in propagating the myth of an 'Aryan race , and tt is 
amusing to note also how strongly the exponents of modem German raci^ d^nne 
lean upon the historian Tacitus, Should they care to consult the famous Renaissance 
schoUrTiohjiitnes Goropius Beeanus, they will find convincing proof that German was 

spoken in the Garden of Eden I , . . , , t 1 ? 

The scientific reader will probably find Dr Huxley's chapters the most useful, for 
he will already be acquainted with Dr Haddon's Roeef of AIoiAntd which is here epito¬ 
mized. The discussion of fellacies and pitfalls suggrats that the anthropolt^ts have 
still to put their own house in order. In anihropometric work (as until recently in 
meteorology) the use of arithmetical averag® and means in lieu of frequency c^es 
and data of variability, baa produced results that are meaningless. The present reviewer 
would also stigmatize as failaciciua the type of map which faces p. aoi. Purporting to 
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show 'ethnic movements‘ it gives without distinction the 'tracks of tuigratifig &nd 
raiding peoples \ emphasizing with heavy tines the raids of the Huns and the conquests 
of the Arabs, The lay reader may be pardoned if he concludes that the Greeks are of 
Hiinnish descend, and that in a Yorkfihireman he secs the last of the Piets I 

Four maps contributed by Professor Hpgben, showing world-diatTibutlon of Blocxl 
GroupSp Stature, and CephaJic Index, are deeply interesting ; bm the geographer wiU 
be concerned to know what piindpk has govern^ the placing and spacing of the symbols, 
and whether there is a constant relation betwccti the number of individuals examined 
and the total population of the area. 

The perusal of a volume such as this should convince us of the need for a much 
more deliberately organized liaison bctW'cen the sciences than seems possible at present. 
Facing p. 54 is a diagram of a character now becoitufig familiar: a correlation of human 
types, archaralogical periods, and quaternary cLimatea. Now% the ciimates are danger¬ 
ously ovef-schematized. There is no reason to expect that the four classicaj maxima 
in the Alps should have their parallels in northwest Europe^ or indeed that the Alpine 
and northwestern gbciatlDns were conicrnporaneous. A major fallacy of current hUlorical 
climatology is ihe common assuiDption of similar and simultaneous rather than cam- 
plementary changes, and orchaeologiscs and anthropologists should alike ' gang warUy \ 

TFe Earopeafts bears, up to a point, the stamp of over-hasty and piecemeal writing 
and illustration (one of the maps criticized above b borrowed from Mt H. G. Wells' 
popular Ouiiin^ of World Hiitory). An excuse for this b to be found in its ad ftoc 
characteri and^ as it happens, the fact that certain chapters take the form of self- 
contained essays alloived readers qf ANTjgutTT to enjoy one of them (Chapter ix) as an 
article in this journal (Vob ix, p, a 5 i) before the complete work was issued from the 
press. ^Vere it in our power to draw up a compulsory reading-list for politicians, this 
hctok would certainly be included, and it should be placed in the hands of the young 
publicists of the future who are now sharpening their wits in school and college debating 
societies. E^G-R.T. 


CAROLINGIAN ART. By Roooi Hines. Sid^fmk and jfoirkson, 1935. pp. 224 

and 12 plates. I 5 f. 

The dust-cover of this brnk informs us that it is the first in any language devoted to 
CaroUnglan Art as a whoieH This statement is to a certain extent negatived by Ihe fact 
that the book does not undertake and does not profess to imdeitakc any survey of 
Carolingian arcluiecture. Its purview is conlined to the arts of iUuminarion, ivo^- 
car^big and metal-work. The w>ok is funhermore an art-criticism and not on arebaeo- 
logicai handbook and anybody seeking for exact information as to the numbers, details 
and precise description of the surviving examples of the age, will not find It here. 

\Vh2.i Mr Hinks has given us Is a treatise on tlie origina, composition and develop^ 
ment of the format of CaroLingian ait and ornament and particularly the blending of 
northeni and Mediterranean and rncthods which was to form the basis of medieval 
art. In pursuit of hia subject the author go« far back into antiquity and the first half 
of the hook is dev^oted cntbely to ihU preliminary secUon of the aubjea. The author's 
thesis is of the highest interest and whether or not one agrees with hts conclusions, be 
has produced a well-reasoned argument, couched in a language which is oomporatively 
free from art-jargon and thus reasonably fnteiligibte to the ordkiaiyf readerp 
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The $eooiid hdf of the biiok Li devotctl to the applLcatiOd of these premises to the 
chief surviving examples of CaroJingian pictoria] and decorative ait- The scheme h 
closdy argued and on the whole convincing, though such phenomena as the recurring 
Barwgue and other resurgent royateH^s owe their existence, perhaps^ iargd^r to the 
eye of the beholder. The author furthermpre La, we suspect, too deeply intrigued with 
mcxleni German ihenrists who are apt to involve themael™ and their readers in a 
complicated web of action and reaction w^hich h quite incapable of proof. The occasionaJ 
intrt^ action^ too, nf analogies m modem smd ultra-modem art Lb an unnecessary dlstrac- 
tinn and introduces a contmveraal clement which is hr better absent. 

We have noticed two misprints^—\^a]eiitinian i! on p. 150 and §29 for S59 on p. 191. 
The book ia well produced, and the iUuBttations, though not too numerous, are 
excellent. A,W»Cp 

THE PLACE-NAMES OF ESSEX. By P. H, Reanev, under the General Editomhip 
of A. MAWiEn and F. M. Stentdn. Cambridge Univernly Press, 1935. pp. Ljai^ 
69^. £51=. 

This is the twelfth volume of the publications of the English Place-Name Socieiyi 
and in scope and arrangement follows the same general lines as previouB volumes. After 
an interesting introductory note, which contains a brief survey of the place-names of 
Essex, and a number of conclusions to be drawn from a study of them^ Dr Heaney deals 
exhaustively first with the river-p creek*, forest-, and rnsd-names of the county and then 
with the pbcc-names by hnndr^s and by parishes. Field and ininor names are con¬ 
sidered in a separate section. There are ?ilso notes on the elements found in Essex 
place-names and their distribution; on personal names compounded in place-names; 
on feudal and manorial names ; and on Celtic, Scandinavian and French names and their 
distribution. 

As Dr Heaney points out^ archaeology and tradition have done little to dispel the 
obscurity which enshrouds Saxon Essex. So fevv Ends have been made that we might 
conclude that the settlement of the county was little advanced in Anglo-Saxon times, 
A study of the place-names, however, makes this view untenable. Proof of the early 
date of settlement of E^x ts afforded by the frequency of names in -ingas and 
generally admitted to he evidence of antiquity • by the number of nain^ wbidi are akin 
to those of places in Kent and Sussex known to have been settled early ; by the existence 
of such names as Thundersley and Wodnesfold, w hich obviously date from a time of 
heathen worship; and by the frequency of names containing a simple personal name, 
w'hich may usually be regarded as early, since personal names of the simpler type were 
becoming unfashionable by the ninth century. EsseX;, in fact, affords an excellent 
tru^tance nf the way in which place-niune study can aid and supplement archaeology.* 
I'he maps ^ven to illustrate the distribution of some nf the more common pl^ce^ 
name elements are a useful feature. Amongst other things, they show the denurcation 
between areas m which earlier names, such as those In ~mgas and ingaham arc frequent, 
and areas which contain a preponderance df later woodlind nameSp In -hty and 
It is evident that the early settlers tended to avoid the forests, and when they did settle 
in them it was near rivers or on the Roman mads. 

In Essex there is tiule evidence of Celtic sun'lval, except in the far northwest 
border, which was probably the last district to be occupied by the Saxons. There is 

* Sm sI» tbe rcmnits cm the ^amc iubject In CUT lut number, December 19^15 hFP- 455 ff- 
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mote evidenu of Sc^diniivuii ioHuence but k le far less important than Norman 
influ tnce» which is more strongly marked than in any other county p and h responsible 
for such picturesque names as Tolieshunt d'Arcy, Beauchamp Rnding and Hathdd 
Pe\'creL The number of parish and manorial names which preserve the names of 
Norman barons bear testimony to the intensive feudalizadon of ilie county. 

In ip acctiiacy^ completeness^ and painstaking scholarship, TlfE Place-Names of 
Eses fdthfuUy niaintalns the high standard which we have learnt to expect of the 
pubhcationa of the Place-Name Society* and it forms a substantial advance towards the 
compledofi of the national place-name survey. Frank W. Jessuf. 

THE RE-EXCAVATION OF THE DfiHUS CHAMBERED MOUND AT 
PARADIS, VALE, GUERNSEY: tocher with studies of the pottery and human 
remains recovered in this and the earlier excavations* and an investigation of the 
cult responsible for megalithic burials and for the symbols found in these tombs. 
By V. C. C . CoLLUM, pp. i 8g* aS plates and plan. 

This long neport describes with much detail an excavation and reaioratjon under¬ 
taken to 1932 by Miss CoUum, at the charge of Sir Robert Mond and by invitation of the 
Andent Monuments Committee of the States of Guerniey, m one of the most notable 
chambered bunaJ-mouDds in the Channel Islands. As neither the title page nor the 
cover act out particulars of publication, wc are quite unable to tel] would-be readers 
where to obtain the report and the cost of it; not even the pnnter^s name is there to 
provide a due, and the date of publication is likewise not stated,* 

The history of the D^hus has been one of constant misfortune beginning when the 
burial-chamber was plundered shortly after its erection. It received an unhandy 
evisceration at the hands of the Lukis family early in tlic nineteenth century, an under¬ 
taking BO confusedly recorded as to be of little use to modem archaeologists i bier in 
that century it suffered □ ^restoration ^ and then in 1916 it was trenched again, this 
dme by the Soci^^ Jersiaisc for the purpose of a demonstration. But this is not all. 
The mound has been damaged further by the people of Vale so that no part of the 
original outline remains. A stone goat-house was built on It, and the entire site has 
been used alternately as a rubbish dump and a convenient stone quarry. May we not 
very well ask if such a monument is indeed worthy of re-excavation ; and in any rag** 
we cannot but have an uneasy feeling that the early depredations will have effaced much 
evidence of value and quite likely have distorted any that remains. Can we, in brief, 
be assured that the authentjdty of stratification has not been impaired ? Miss CoUum 
says that w'e can. 

Miss Cbllum Gummarizes her condusions under eighteen headings^ the most 
important; of which propounds the aitoguther novel dadng of 300 fl.c.-joo A,D. for the 
Dehus, and inddentalJy for the rest or the European megalithic chambered mounds. 
The chief discoveiy responsible for this startling deduction was made under a cavity 
wbidi Mtss Collum suggests was the site of a Bide-chamber; here, under a disturbed 
filling, was a yellow soil, said to be undisturbed, in whicb the western prop of one of 
the large chambers bad been sunk. ' Embedded here/ to use Miss CoUum'a own 
words, ^ to a depth of 15 cms. below the natural soil, into which the lowest course of 

“ Wc hm thii this is an qffprini from the Tramactiems of I .a Cuemuki^c 

■nd can be obTained fiqm the Hon. Librarian,^ the Ciqi|]c-ALt£s LJbrarv^ GucxTLac? for 6^/ rbv 
poster lad}. It wu puhliihed in 1934. EnrruR. ~ ' 
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ihe “placed” tumulus stones had heeti rammed, we found sevcial sotjk of black 
sodden material - . . when they had become dry, they turned out to be sherds of bl^ 

Gaulish potteryThese sodden sherds, the excavator claims, were in nfH; they 

been trodden in to the excavated day of the Kte when the onpoal buddera cut into the 
slope and were setting np the props of the momiment; ^lier explomimns she 3ayJ^ 
had not dLstarbed ihU natural aub-soU, but in view of the fact that Lukia had ctrtaimy 
due into it in the main chamber, and in the total absence of any explanatory aertions 
showing the exact position of the sherds and their relation to the various deposits m the 

monument, wc are not convinced by Miss CoUum s claim. Tmtt^rrv 

An obvious corollary, if (he claim be granted, is that all of the Gaulish pottery 
found in the chambers by Lukts is contemporary with the moiiument; how then arc wc 
to explain such pottery as the tulip beakers found by Lukis in t^ same place ? And 
what are we to say about the tanged hroniK dagger, Md the polished serpentme axc-hrad . 
Miss CoUum will have to produce unmistakable evidence from sites which ^ve not been 
meddled with, before wc are prepared to throw away our conceptioM of chronology 
of such objects aa tulip beakers, stone axes, flat broiiM: ^ggers and barbed and tanged 
BJTow-heads, all of which have been found within meeahthic chambered tombs. Inci- 
dentaliv is it really true that arcl^Iogists arc slow to realixe that the double conjunc¬ 
tion of hand-turned and wheel-made pottery, of flint implements and objecte made of 
metal, is not incomparible with comemporaneousncaa —we thought that bogey bad 

enables the reader to follow the text closely. Many photographs show 
the Qcavation in progress, but neither their merit nor their number offset the omission 
of dkErammaiic sections. With one notable exception, nooc of the pottery is illustrated; 
it is tme that only eleven sherds were found, but in view of the excamor s revolutionary 
conclusions based upon them, the reader should have an opportunity of studying these 

few sherds for himself. , ,ii - it r -j-j 

The noteworthy find which is well described and lUiistraied is a small four-aid^ 

flask discovered by the foreman during the restoration of a broken ca^tone. and in 
Miss Cbllum'a absence. Its fabric is described as identical with that of other sherds 
from American and Channel Islands megaliths. Its form alone is unusual, lUid it is 
compared with two clearly reUied flasks from megalithic graves m Denmark, which by 
reason of their coutenia, * amber and flint and stone implements that ure i^irntr 
of metal tooh \ arc classed as Neolithic by the Danish authontics. We do not think 
the paradox which Miss Collum emphasizes by italics would be admitted ^ a serious 
bar to a Neolithic date by the majority of archaeologists. It ia a pity that the AmIi was 
not examined more critically. In passing, we noticed the oimsaion of Professor Oidde s 
and Mr Piggott's definitive papera dealing with Neolithic pottery from the full and 
careful bihUography appended to the report. , , , * ^ , 

This little pot provides h’llss Collum w'lth an opportunity for the exercise of that 

free and fanuliar style which she frequently adopts;— 

* Examin^ under the pocket microscope, that little pot bears the impress of 
some textile in which it was wrapped or oo which it stood when the clay was still 
damp. That moat have happened before firing j but the warp and woof of that 
material wete coarse in comparison with two exceedingly fine threads which 1 
fonnd. amongst some neutral-tinted fibres, adhering to the rounded base of the 
pot. They were too fine to be seen by the naked eye; one was white and ooe red. 
Icould find nothing so fine as they arc, except the fibres of which a single linen 
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thready In a fine Irish linen handkerchicfj arc twisted. The pciffiibillty of any silk 
fibres having coitifng into contact with the pot since its discovery were investigated 
and eliminated. Hence this little pot, or '"bottle” as its finder more corra^y 
teftned iti at once calls up a vivid picture of a chieftain^s wife or favourite concubine 
going to her death with a little Locally-made pot of unguents or perfumes dasped 
closely to the cai^uisltely fine material of ner dress or veil—^perhaps imported 
through Carthage or MasiJlia and dyed at Sidon. What mcKiem detective story 
can provide a thrill to compare with that 1 

It is axiomatic that wc cannot all write alike, and in these days of uniformity perhaps 
a judidotis diversity should be encouraged* hut for all thai^ we cannot pretend to admire 
such passages in a scientific excavadon report. 

Dr CameJon and Miss Tild«ky find themselves unable to attribute the human 
remains to any exact cultural period. To those interested In primitive anatomy, their 
excellent and careful comparative studies are invaluable, but very wisely they point out 
* the unreliability of facile altrihution of date and race to scanty material such as this 
from Guernsey *- 

The report concludes with a seventy-page appendix, the result of two ycaix or 
r^earch on the part of the author^ entitled :— 

^ Various aspects of the Male-Female creative principle, with apedal reference 
to the Messenger as " Word “ and as Guide in Ancient Oriental religion* and in 
the Celdc-speaking world, and their survival in Ireland, Scotland, Britain, and 
.America ^ 

It amplifies Miss Collum^s oontentjon that the figure on the underside of the second 
capstone at Dehus is a symbolic representation of the Male Principal in the God-iiead " 
intended for a composite Gaulish Dkpater-Hermes, which thuSi in her riew, confirms 
the Gaulish date of the tomb. R- P- Jessof, 


BEITRAGE ZLTR VOR- OND FRCHGESCHICHTE BOHMENS. By Ledsiiakd 

Fe. 4NZ (Mitt. d. dcutschen Ges. d. Wksenschafien u. Kunste f.d. tschechoslowakische 

RepubJik in Prag, N.F., t). Prog, 1935. pp. 83 and J^xxivphtes. 

The volume contains reports of journeys and excavations undertaken by the author 
in the Bflhmer Wald and northivcstern Bohemia. The most interesting points are; 
(i) excavation of a roch-sheltcr near K-rummau; abundant remains of cave hyena, woody 
rhinoceros and horse (£I?uiw gerjTmnicus is new lo the reviewer!); a few rough imple¬ 
ments of horastone and cby'Stone and some crudely worked bone tools point to Menghin's 
" bone culture". The author questions whether this site, Petershdhle and Mixnitz, aH 
bone-cullurc atations, should not be referred to the I,aufen oscillation rather than to the 
RLss-Wunn interglacial where they are usually placed' (s) a Late Bronze Age hoard 
and other stray finds illustmting routes through the Bohmer Wald ; (3) graves and settle¬ 
ments of the Bylxny culture which* Fnmz reminds us, lasted down into La Ttne Atim^ 
in Bohemia; (4) trenching of the rampart of the Radisehenbei^g near KapliUn No 

built-wall was found but some of the granite pieces in the rampart had been melted— 
vitrified 1—and charred logs ky above virgin soiL Frant suggests a very interesting, 
but quite hypothetical, reconstruction of the work as a stone rampart faced on cither side 
with revetments of timbers, not planted in the ground (he found no post-holes) but tied 
together with transverse beams ; {5) a rectangular "granary' 15 m. by 7,50 m., and 
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pit-dwellings of the stroke^rfiainented variant of Daniibian culture. In a iisefuJ survt^ 
of the dinmtic conditions and agricultural methods^ Franz dte$ from Brogg^r^s Sigd^ Ijd 
och smdtlf {1931) the results of Ctirwcn's wclUknown work on field-systems. 

V. G. CnxLDE, 

CYPRUS : DEPARl'MENT OF ANTIQUITIES. Repon 00. 2, 1934. Cotmi- 

ment Printifig Nkosia, 1935. pp^ is. plata^ and plan, 41, 

The Depaitmcot of Antiquities in Cyprus Is to be w'armly congratulated on this 
report. It is a great advance in quality of publication on the meagre annual reports of 
earlier years^ wluch were rarely Illustrated. The Government printing office has show^ 
the adequacy of its resources in the excellent typography^ the go^ paper and the exeeed- 
ingly clear blocks. It is high testimony to the enterprise now' evident in the island. 

Archseologically the report covers a heterogeneous mass of finds—some accidental^ 
some due to excavation—from the newly idenkiBcd Neolithic period down to Byzantine 
times. 

Mr Dikalos^ Neolithic finds at last complete the story of Cypriot prehistory—but 
surprisingly ; for the massive w'hhe-sUpped red-deigned vessels of this age {war no 
relation at ail to the wares of the Bronze Age in shaw or fabric. Here:, Icidei^p Is a new 
and important clement In Cypriot archaeology. Th^ very extensive site of Erimi has 
much still to tell us. 

For the Classical period the stone ashlar tomb of F}'la neat Larnaca^ with its apotro- 
paic goi^neion and attendant sphinxes, gives us a fine addition to hfth century sculpture 
and usenil knowledge of burial customs of that neglected Cypriot period, Attic vases^ a 
sixth-century limestone head and a really important series of Byzantine vases all help 
to enrich the museum^ which is now rapidly attaining a position of first-rate importance 
among Mediterranean museums. S. CASSON, 

THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. By H. J. MASSiNCHAai. CaWni-iWerw?t, 

1935. pp. 316, f//w. 15J. 

This book is described as * an attempt to dlustraie what k wrong with country lifcj 
and so the fundamentals of national life in the tems of the author^s own experience. 
Bui the illustrations are of Avebury^ the \^'hittleaf Cross and the Ridgeway^ and for 
the rest it all boils dowm into the rather commonplace fact that a journalist retired 
to a house in the country and has now written a hook about it* Mr Massingham con¬ 
tinues to write * litemry ’ books about the past, though he has never made any contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge^ and seems incapable of learning from the work of others or even 
presenting their results accurately before his readcia. Othem'ise he might have copied 
Grimk Ditch from my * admirable map ’ (to which he refers on p. 133) and so perhaps 
have got it right on tus own. Had he read the accompanying article (or had the eye to 
see them for him^Helf) he could have Icaml that none of the Berkshire Grim’s Ditches 
has any linear connexion with those across the Thames^ and lhai one of the former is 
an earthwork (a ^ bivailate *) of an utterly dilierent character (and probably of a different 
age)* He would not then have called Grim's Ditch * the great boundary line coming 
from Wiltshire Almo^ every page contains at least one statement aa misleading as 
this. 

li is not altogether Mr Msssinglmm^s fault that he does these things. His heart 
is obriousJy in the right place ; it b his head which b weak. Bnt it h neoessaiy to warn 
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our readers that, for all hh auperfkia] learning, he Is an untrustworthy guidt+ The 
trouble is that b^ books drive out good \ that every worthless book written^ several 
worth-while books must remain unprmted. It is the thought of this that envenoios 
the critie’s shafts and forces him to denounce * Litcmry * rubbish. 0+G+SiC. 

RATSp LICE AND HISTORY. By Hans Zinsser. George Rouftedge, 1935. tor M 
It is claintcd by the publisher that the author of this book * throws a flood of light 
on history as hitherto intcrpreled ' and * shows incontestably that again and apin 
disease has been the deciding factor Ln the history of human activities These claimi 
are by no means without foundation, but it must be admitted that the book is very badly 
put together ; one is presented with masses of undigested facts, and left to arrange them 
Hs best one may. That is not how history or biography should be written. As for the 
* irresistible humour, which never degenerates into flippancy ^ we were able to resist 
many facetious remarks without difficulty. 

Nevertheless, as an offset to the dullness of the normal te^tt-books of political 
hiEiory, this bfiok is wtlccmie and valuable. It marts a stage in the advance towards 
that complete materialist account which will one day be written. * What real interest 
can I have in the death of a Peloponnesian tyrant or the aacrilic:e of a young prbiGess of 
AuLius \ asked Beaumarchais, just before the French Revolutiom But we can all be 
intcreated in the activides of a microbe w^hich flourishes on w^arfare and may kill us in 
the next outbreak. That microbe has therefore real historical interest for us. 

O.G.S.C. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION AND DATING OF THE SITE OF BELO BRDO 
AT VINCA IN YUGOSLAVIA. By Vt^ntMJR J. Fewkes. Proc. Amenean 
Phihsophitai 5 odely, 1935. pp. 651*7^. 

This amusing note is primarily concerned with the da^c prehistoric site of Vinca, 
a teii on the Danube just below Belgrade. But an alternative title would be ^ the vacilla¬ 
tions of Vasic h fur the writer tabulates the various opiniorLS held by that savant during 
the lost 30 years ~ and riiey have changed on an average onoc in every three years. In 
1905 Professor Vasic put the end of the occupation-period of Vinca at ' the so-called 
Hallstatt period in 19341 nearly 30 yeaia work there he * supposes that the founda¬ 
tion of Vinoi took place about the year boo B.c.’, that is to say, that it ended some time 
after the date W'hen he thought^ in 19051 that it beg^ I I The intervening years witnessed 
various minor oscillations, but Iiavc produced no adequate account of the stradfleation 
of the ten metres of archaeological deposits, though Vinca represents * the highest cultural 
attainment in a large area \ We are told, further, that * there U, in reality^ no thorough 
account of the potierv' but Professor Vaslc^s field-explorations are not yet complet^^ 

O.G.S.C. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROCHFORD HUNDRED .AND SOUTH-EAST 
ESSEX. By William Pollitt. ; published the Public 

lAbrary and Afuseum Coin?mV^fe 0/ the Ccrporatwn^ ^935- PP- 59 3^ phites. 

td [post free 

Tins book is a reprint of a paper from the Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea 
and District Antiquarian and Historical Society, vcl. 3, no. 1, 1935. It ia a model of 
what 3 regional archaeological survey should be and the Corporation of Southend is to 
be congratulated on its enierpdsc in reprinting it. 
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The Htsx part qonsi^ of im admirable interpreutton of tho avaikbl^ evidence. 
This (Lbtffct U a part of the Thufties basiti and its prehi^oiy la very much the fame as 
that of the southern shorCi though in Roman and Saxon times it was almost deserted. 
There k very Nttle to criticize in this book, though I am quite sure that Mr Pollitt does 
not really belie\'e that the divisiofi of the Imn Age into A, B and c, is ■ based on the 
geographical areas to which the distinguishing types of potteiy arc almost entirely 
confined \ This division of the period !ti question lias a distinct chronological significance 
2S well as a regional one. 

The second half of this, survey consists of an aichacolpgica] gazetteer. To the 
Archaeologist this is the most valuable part and it is extremely well done. 

The plates are exccUenl, though it is a pity that* after Mr PoUitt's careful remarks 
on the Neolithic periodp plate xv, which is c^cd ^ Neolithic A:xca ^ should contain 
excellent examples of the Mesolithic period as well. 

This sort of publication does not call for a very profound arcbaeological knowledge 
and it IB the kind of book that many museum curators might produce to enlighten others 
on the subject of local finds. If any are inspired to produce small toed surveys of this 
type, J hope that they will treat Mr PoHitt^s book as tlicur pattern. He has, however, 
one great advantage over most of his confreres, the support of an enlightened committee 
In fina ncing its publication. Norman Cook. 

The Hots €ind Fk 7 iy Serwr ; No. 17. THE ROMANS. By JACK LiKDSAY. A* and C. 

Black, pp. 6 fy' Pearl Benoer. zs 

This book is an attempt to sketch out the developmciit of Romeos Empire and to 
explain how a small Italuui town came, in the authoria opinion., to br the most important 
factor in the building of modern Europe. Mr Lindsay thinks that the realization that 
our culture is in oil its deepest and moBt valuable elements Roman, * would do more 
than anything else to save us from the domination of the rnachine and the endlessly 
repeated sameness of our factory productsThis kst phrase is seen to be on unfortu¬ 
nate one when we recall the great Rood of mass produced objects that swamped the 
Roman provinces during the fim few^ centuries of our era, though it is in its Jaw and 
its sense of justice that the author considers Western Europe to be the ehIJd of Romct 
not in its nmterial culture. 

The narrative of Rome’s groivth from farmer-soldiers to a people of business men 
is told with a refreshingly modem outlook. The disruptive force of an increasingly 
wc-althy and powerful middle class seemed to bring Rome near to annihilation during 
the first century B.C. llie author thinks that the Roman instinct^ searching for a uniting 
force, found ii in a new form of their old patriarchal customs and religious b^ief, Caesar 
became the focus for their etnotiona as the father of his people and the genius of Rome. 
The murder of Caesar brought about indirectly one of hb aims—the more equable distri¬ 
bution of ^vcalth, but in tiine a new wealthy class sprang up. * The erbb that Caesar 
dominated, and the crisis that Oiocletian saw gAthering force, were the same at root. 
Both were based on the inability of the Government to hnd a method of production and 
sales that would bring about a more equable distribution of goods 

One cannot but be struck by the similarity of the cconoinic problems of the Roman 
Empire with those of the wurld today. Mr Lindsay points out that for gotKl or bad^ 
our world is the Roman world and that whatever solutions of our piublcms w^e mAy 
find, we must look to the Roman world for the sole analogy of all that happens to us. 
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Ore b templed 10 wish that more of our culture was based on that of the simpler people 
with whom Mr Ptggott deals in the nejit book of this series and that less of it wag the 
legacy of Rome. 

No. iS. THl- PROGRESS OF EARLV MAN. By Stuaht PiGcorr. pp. 96 and 

6 ittus. 24 

This contakis a. splendid reconatniction of the life of EaHy Mun in England. 
Although Mr Piggolt's studies are usually of small potsherjs, he has not allotted his 
classification of objects to swamp his interest in the men who made them. This interest 
in prehistoric man as an individual has given his book a value not only to the young 
for whom this Series is primiirily intended^ but to all those afchaeolog^ts whose studies 
of small objects have warped their sense of propottlon. 

Ah one might expect^ the chapter on the Neolithic period is the best thing in the 
book. It is of great interest to read carefully the rccoTtstruction of the evciyday life of 
these people and to detennine upon what evidence each of Mr Piggott*s pictunesque 
touches arc based. The introductory chapter on the archaeological method will be useful 
to those who find it difficult to reply to the suggestion that the conclueiona of archaeolo¬ 
gists arc solely a maitcr of guesswork. 

A curioiis mistake has been allowed m remain, in spite of the otherwise careful 
proof-reading. On page 7S Mr Piggott talks of Celtic art reaching Britain about 6qo b.c., 
but on the next page he says that h was brought over to England about 100 b.c. The 
earlier of these two dates is^ of course^ a slip of the pen, but one gets the feeling that the 
author is not quite at home with the whole of this section on the Early [mn Age. 

While those for whom history is a series of battles, and every prehistoric tool is a 
weapon, will find no pleasure in the hint of pacifism in some of the author's remarks, 
the great majority of readers will appreciate Mr Piggott's sense of proportion. 

] would particularly recommend this hook to school-teachers who have to instruct 
junior forms m the elements of our prehiatory. They will find that it gives just that 
accurate, yet colourful information that they require. There is a useful bibliography. 

Norma>i Cook. 


THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. By J. C. Co^ a^d Charles Bradley 

FOJiD- B. B^tsford, 1935, pp. 112^ "J 6J. 

In this new edition of Dr Cox’s TAe Engli^i Parish CAurM, originally published in 
19T4, Mr Ford has added new chapters and reduced the detail in some of tiie old oncs^ 
he has impmvcd the quality and r^uced the quantity of the illustrations and has made 
what was a thorough, even if a slightly pedantic study^ into a fine picture-book^ which 
has nevertheless retained much of Dr Cox’s valuable information. 

AtiUes Umps, autres The 29 ground-plans of the original book are now 

reduced to 9. Its exhaustive index is replaced by one containing little save names of 
places, but a glossary of architectural terms is added, so that the new cdidon^ produced 
in Messrs Batsford's usual good form, will probably appeal to a widep if different public 
from that which treasured die old book- They may well enjoy the gay ja^ct in spite of 
its peculiar grammaTi and be stimulated by the foreword even if they disagree with k. 

Doa Portvvay Doaso^r. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LONDON* By Paul CDHEN-P 0 PTJrEi 3 M. B. T. Baisford^ 1935* 
pp. sjTp 116, and jftd. 

TAj Spirit cf tondun ia especially to be coenmended for its photogmphs. There 
are nearly 150 of thein, a veritable picture gallery, iiJiiattattng every conceivable mood 
and phase of life in London. The omera wanders from Whitechapel to Park Lane, 
and from Hampstead Heath to Cambenvell Green, collecting on its journey all the uauaJ 
sights but presenting them in mdh a way that they never appear ju^ * sights and meet¬ 
ing here and there on the road such brilliandes as ^ London Drizzle % * The Time of 
Day in Belgravia ** and ‘ Watercress Barrow It is only fair to point out that many of 
these pictures are supplied by press agencies, but there are others which are Lhe ivork of 
such notable camera-artists as Oixon-Scott and Taylor, and the whole series has been 
admirably chosen and reproduced. 

The text is hardly less remarkable.^ Cohen-Portheim's knowled^ of London was 
extraordinar)' in cverv^ way. He was as happy in Wliitehall as in WTiitechapel—and for 
that matter anywhere in the capitals of Europe—and whether he was in the National 
Gallery or in his tavern otf the Euston road^ his shrewd cosmopolitan mind was ne^er 
at rest* 'Pme, his judgment (especially in matte re of an) w ill not alw-ays meet with 
general approval, and 1 do not think for one moment he would have had it so. His 
enthusiafim over Epstein's sodpturt, his drastic condemnation of Sargent as ^meretii- 
dousand cheap+ if clever", hh bold statement that there is no inictest in experimental art in 
London at the present lime, are ail points of considerable opinion. The author himself 
says that this h not m^nt to be a complete guide-book* and yet it hopes to ^idt: ' where a 
guide-book enumerates, this book appreciates", and it does so w-ith a forthright exctllence* 
This review will appear almost a year afier the book was first publLshcd. To many 
readers of ANtlQUiTir It will already have commended itself: those who do not possess 
a copy ought straightway to go round the comer to the bookseller's with three half- 
crowns in their hand, R- F- 

THE BEAUTY OF BRITAlNt introduced ^ J. B. PniESfLET, with conlributiona by 
Basbeh, Harry Batspord, George Blare, the late J. S. FLEtCHtti, 
CiiARLES Bradley Ford, CftARLES Fry, Clive Rouse, A- G. Street, Will F, 
Taylor, Sir William BsAOt Thomas, and Edmund Vale. B. T. Batifard, 1935, 
pp. viii, ^4^ and about too plates. 

This is the second volume of Batsford'a new Pilgrim's Librajr. It contains a 
pictorial review of the same high standard as the rest of the Batsford books, and it pre¬ 
sents in a scholarly way a topographical account of the Britain that is not yet over-run 
by the charabanc. Each of the regfons described is an area * convenient and profitable 
for a touring holiday % and this means touring in its best and legitimate sense. It must 
not he thought, howevcTs^ that the atitbors arc out of sympathy with the charat^ne- 
tourUts \ their point of view is well put by Mr Priestley when he says that be does not 
think the ordinary Briton is completely msensitivc—he may be enjo^dng an experience 
that he is unable to comcnuniaite to the rest of us. Jn any case this is a first-rate holiday 
book. R. F. Jessup. 

DER ROMISCHE KAISERKULT BE! MARTIAL UND STATIUS. By Frakz 
SaUieR- Stuttgart, Berlin : FT. Koldhamirier, 1934- pp^ 17S+ JX. RM 
The wrship of the Roman Emperor ia a subject that cemtinues to attract interest 
and research, as the esceUent short bibliogiaphy in this book attests. Its importance is 
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as obvious as loany of its details arc obscure. The present wark+ by a pttpU of Professor 
Weinrdch^ on a special comer of the subject where evidence Is ocitainly plentiful and 
should be productive of results^ ask no further justification. The ^eal merit of 
Dr Sauter's book is his thoroughness in collecting material and his ability in classifying 
it+ The Emperor appears in turn as Saviour, as Prince of Peace, as " i^ominus et Eleus \ 
as restorer of the" Agt of Gold lie ts compared to the gods themselves—to Jupiter or 
Hercules—often to the disadvantage of the ktter. He is raised above the common level 
by such epithets as " magnus *, ^ sanctus % ‘ neternus *—he is placed among the stars, he 
is credited with preternatural inSucnce on man and nature and Is the object of a worship 
that constandy lends to be confused with the worship of tbe gods. The student in 
quest of illustnilion of any of these themes will find here a rich mine of infotm^on^ 
Advantage is taken^ at varioufl points, of the opporturuJy to discuss and illuminate inter¬ 
esting or diiicult oonoeptiona. We may quote, as example the discussions of EU IJiwr 
(Ph 15), the * magna manus" of the Emperor (p. 103)^ * Acternitaa Augusti ’ and " Aetemitas 
F*lL^(pp. 116 ff). Dr. Sauier concludes, very sotindly, that the Roman oonceptlon of 
Aetemitas was certainly influenced, but ecnainly not initiated or determined^ by Egyptian 
and other Eastern conceptions. 

Perhaps Dr Sautcr might have stressed more than he has done, what he certainly 
knows—that .Martial and Statius often present rather a caricature than a fair expression 
of Emperor-Avofship aa geneTally accept^ by decent-minded Romans. Emperor-worship 
was no mere farce or hypocrisy. Incre is genuine religious sentiment attaching to it^ 
which Martial himself occasionally fails to destroy* But for a poet to represent Donutian 
as a new Jupiter superior to Jupiter Optimus Maximus was really to insult his eaUing, 
his Emperor and his deity in one breath, and ancient Rome really knew that almost as 
well as we do. Subject to this Dr Sautcr's book may be used with great pleasure 

and advantvtgc- Mattinclev. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM 75^ TO 146 b.c. By Howam 

H* ScuLUUtD. London : AUthutn, 1955* pp^ xv\ 504, tcrtA j maps. 15^. 

Tills book forms part of Methuen's History of the Greek and Roman IFori^, edited 
by Dr M* Cary^ and it is designed as the fourdi volome in the series, covering the 
history of RomeVrom the earliest times until the Age of the Great Conquests and carrying 
the narrative to the point where it was taken up by F* B, Marsh's Hiitofry of ike Roman 
World from 146 to jo which was published previously. (S« next review.—Eo.) 

The book b thoroughly business-like in its arrangement, atyle» and mfqnnation. 
It is divided into four parts» the first three dealing primarily with the political and 
military history of Rome until her emergence as the supreme power in the Mediterraneaut 
the fourth with Roman lift and culture (ecoucnnie and social organization, literature, 
art, and religion) during the same period. The story is cl^ly told, and the two main 
achievements of Rome during the years covered by the volume—the unificatiou of Italy 
and the founding of an ov’ciscfs Empire—are kept well in view all through the detailed 
account of events. While making his narrative dear and vigDfOus, the author has not 
failed to indicate where the dark places are in the early hisios^ of Rome and on what 
points modem, authoritiea disagree. His method in d^ing with controversial matters 
is^ as a rule, to summarire the arguments on both side&, giving the names of their chief 
exponents^ and then tentatively to choose one side or the other* Hb attitude towards 
the early history is fairly conservative, and the inSuentx: of the Cainbridge Ancient History 
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and of Dc Sanrtia* Storia dti Romani Is strong—a debt which the author duly acknow- 
|«1^C3. Certain more specialised questions and certain oantmversies to which futi 
justice could not be done in the narrative are dealt with tn Appendicea* of which there are 
ten. A chmnobgicaJ table and a short bibliography are added. 

Altogether the book ia a very competent and useful piece of work^ and may he 
heaitily recommended to all—e^dally sbeth-forra Masters and Unlveiraity Students— 
who want a history of this period iti one volume that indicates the lines of modem 
research and attempts a readable synthesis of its results. R. C. GtHRlNCTON. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM 146 TO 30 b,o. By Frank Burr 
Marsh. Methufn^ 1935. pp^ 427, wtfA 5 i§s. 

It ts difficult to say much that is new of a period that has been so thoroughly worked 
over as the close of the Republic, but Professor Marsh showed in his Fimnding of the 
Romim Empire that he could see old problems from a new angle, and ^vrite with freshnE^ 
and vigour. His brief description of the period from Sulla to Caesar and his analysis 
of the failure of the Republic made us look fonvard to his fuller treatment of the period. 
We must confess to a measure of disappointment, though there arc good things here too* 
The picture of Sulk combines what is best of Carcopmo and the Camkridge Andent 
History, and adds something more ^ Caesar, more cln^y woven into the texture of his 
times, is a more intelligible figure, and Pompey Is nearer flesh and blood than is his usual 
fate. The description of the potitical manoeuvres that preceded the civil war is fair to 
both sides ; and the emphasis Uld on the rural as oppo^ to the urban proleiariatc in 
the army reforms of Marius is new and important. But the book has dso seriouB 
weaknesses* Marsh liaa Wn cartful not to overload his narrative with detail* and to 
avoid controversy where the issue is unUnportant. This is sound policy in a book of 
this scale» provided that the narrative is backed by a thorough knowledge of the sources ; 
but scteral passages raise doubts on this score. In discussing the enfranchisement of 
the Itaiians, for instance, Marsh tvould reconcile Appian and Velleius. The ten new 
tribes of Appian'fl account represent the restrictbnbls’ first proposal in 90 b.c., never 
carried into effect; the eight old tribes of Velleius represent their second position under 
Sulla in S3b.c. But Apptan implies thai hb propoMl was carried into effect, and 
Velleius that the mufincment to eight tribes xvus coueemporary with the dtfaenahip 
law : the two accounts surely cannot be reconciled in this way* batuminus" agrarian 
law k confused with hia colonial law^ though the sources do not combine them ; and in 
suggesting that Caesar recruited two of the three Legions that wintered at AquUda in 
59-S B.c. during his consulship, Marsh overlooks a pass^ in the Commentaries 
{B.G. 1. 10) where Caesar refers to them as " legiones vetcranDrumThere are 
important omissions. The Lex Adlia, which h a vital point in the evidence for Gaius 
Grac^us" work* is not mentioned; and the discussion of the political results of the 
Social War is very incomplete. When did the Italians w ho were fighting in 88 b.c. get 
the cilizenahip^ and what does Livy's Epitomator mean by " novis civibus guffragium 
datum est * (84 b.c.). Marsh seema to imply that, when citizenship was granted, the 
Italians kept their local institutions, apparently until the Lex Juim Mumdpaiis ; bui it 
seems clear from inscriptions and from Cicero's writings that a skandard pattern of 
constitution had been imposed long before Caesar's dictatorship. 

The economy in footnotes mokes it difficult at times to know whether Marsh has 
reason for deporting from orthodox views* The colonisation of Narbo Marrius is 
made prior to the formation of a province in Transalpine Gaul; and, though the colony 
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founds under pressure frofu the Knights^ their interests wert apparently unaffected 
by the inviaaioii of Cunbri and Teutonic No evidence is given for the suttement that 
Caesar conferred full eCtis^nship on commujiities in Gavd- 

But of more importance to the book as a whole la the anaJysia of the tribal and 
centuHatc assemblies. Marsh does good service in trying to give a praett^ picture of 
how these assemblies worked^ in analyzing the composition of the ni^ trib^ and the 
importance of the gitiup vote. But Im conclusions seem too sweepii^- Ttie senate, 
he thinks, owed its continued supremacy in the second century not primarily to public 
conhdence, but to a political machinen The nobles controlled the votes of the rural 
tribes by their retaiiicrs, and their supremacy was only threatened when the knights 
began to build up a machine of their own by securing retameiy who voted in the nual 
tribes. No doubt the importance of cUcnt€S m voting was conaidcrablc ; but the insist¬ 
ence throughout this book on ‘ the senatorial machine ' oversimplifies history. It 
seems clear that, if the oommons^ btercsts were seriously affected* they could and often 
did outvote both eenatora and knights; and, during the reforms of both Galus Gracchus 
and Livius Drusus, it is dear that the senate is by no means a united body. Thmughout 
the period there seems always to be a strong minority of radicals in the houi^, and perhaps 
a larger number of indcfrendcnts. No doubt there wah considerable jobbery in the 
assemblies, and, by taking advantage of the group system, a little money could go a bug 
way ; but it is not impossible that a lot of dedisions were made on their merits, and that 
oratory could infiuence voles- 

The book doses with two general chapters. The flret reviews social condiuons 
in Italy, the army system and provincial governments ITicre is good material here, but 
a history of the Roman world should have said more of the dfivelopmeut of such provinces 
as the Spains and Narbonese Gaul. The fiua! chaptert devoid to Hierature, is over¬ 
loaded with detail. It might well have been more general in nature, and should have 
included the Virgil of the thirties. ^ MejggS. 

PREHISTORIC MAN IN IRELAND. By Cecil R Majctin. MotmtUan, 1955- 
pp^ xt ufui 184* teitk 11 p/ntf-f. zif. 

Dr Martin's book is assured of a wide wdcome. Its appearance is a sign of the new 
spirit in prehistoric research which is now astir in Irdatid^ north and south ; and in its 
inceptiont like many other related activities, it ow es much to Dr Adolf Mahr, Director 
of the National Museum of Irdand, 

Wc find here not merely (in the author's modest words) ' a fairly complete acoouni 
of all asailable Irish prehistorid skulk ', but also a well-documented survey of the modes 
of life and death of the people themselvea. There ane statistical tables, with full anthro¬ 
pological mdaEurements, for izz skuHa of known or uncertain date from the Kilgteany 
Cave man to the Noiscmcn ; in addition particulars of 73 Irish skulls of raodem or 
recent times are provided for comparison. UTratever changes may be found necessary 
in the interpretatbn of the anthropometric evidence, this body of material, widely and 
diligently collected, must be of permanent value. 

An introductoty chapter blames the ancient AnnaEsts {and may we add the moderu ? j 
for our preaent state of ignorance concernii^ the niciaJ characters of the inhabitants of 
prehistoric Ireland, and contains some admirahle sendmenta on the current conceptioa 
of race. If Dr Martin later reverts, under the stress of analytical concentration, to a 
simpler connotaiion of the word ' race \ he does not appear to be consdous of the 
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discrepancy. He might claim that he wishes to be understwd by the gcnetai reader, for 
whom two escellent diaptera on the dating and measuring of sndetit skulls arc provided. 
A sinuLar simplihcarion is apparent in the accounts of * m%'asiotis which fi^re only 
less laigdy in this book than in the Annals. Dr Aiartin rctoinds us that Trdano^ from its 
space-relations and environment, may be experted to retain old racial stocks, yet he is so 
taken up with hb invaders that he sometimes overiooks the distinction between culture 
and race, and is tempted to define a race and deduce migrations from the mcasuremeTits 
of a few skulls^ One feels that Ireland is regarded too much as an appendage of England 
and not suiHdeniJy as an bland in its own right among the seaways of western Europe. 

In a valuable series of 9 chapters Dr Martin deals with the skeletal material from as 
many successive culture stages. On the whole he is inclined not to reject the authenticity 
of Kilgrcany man, though he weighs the doubts that have been thrown on the age of the 
Co. Waterford di^veries. The people of the a5-ft. raised beach are treated at some 
length, for the author is on old ground here. He finds * a race of low stature, with very 
long narrow and high skulls * living in Ireland at this * early Neolithic ^ time. English 
readers will notice that the word N^^lithic is used in its old sense to cover a period of 
indefinite duration preceding the early Metal Age. It is surely inadvisable to group to¬ 
gether rai&ed-heach folk and sandhiD dwellers, for many of the sandhiLL settlements are 
later than the early megaliths. That the chapter really demonstmts the survi%^ of the 
old shote-dwelleTS into later periods is a legitimate conclusion^ 

The megalith-builders are held to be intruders " identical with the long barrow 
people of England * yet dosdy related to the rai$ed-beach folk. Dr Martin is inclined 
to argue from the English analogy that all the Irish megaliths must be ^ Neolithic \ hb 
geological training leading him astray, it seems, in the cmploynicnt of archaeological data 
as ' zoning fo^ila 

Perhaps the most startling revelation is a • broad-headed inv^asion ’ of the early 
Bronste Age. There have been hints of it in recent writings, and the evidence now 
assembled is impressive on first reading, though in fact only a dozen skulls are cited end 
their cephalic Indices are often weU bdow Dr Martin regards his newcomers as 
" identical with the round-barrow people of Great Britain \ but the problems raised 
by the rarity of the beaker in Ireland are not faced ■ it is not enough to say that * the type 
of dieir pottery varies somewhat between the two coumriea ", Other possible expia¬ 
tions should be considered. Perhaps Dr Martin is on the right track when he identifies 
his brqadheads, on another page, with the * ProspectorsWe know that cremation 
practised in the megalithic period, and this may have destroyed earlier remains of a 
similar strain. Alternatively it may be that many of the short cists described belong to 
the later Bronze Age and chat this brachyccpbdic type was one of the mixed rudai 
elements that came with the Celtic lan^ge. All the short cists found so far are 
located in the midlands or north-eastern side of the island"). Dr Martin's main criterion 
of date, the burial rite, is not a reliable one, and there seems no good reison for classifying 
inhumadon graves as early Eionae Age and cremation as late Bronze Age. Nor has the 
food-vesseh in these days, much dating-value. It is in the Late Bmnze Age, if at alb 
that archaeology^ would ask for an invasion, and this is the one period where Dr Martinis 
zest for finding intrusive types fails him. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of this and other problems may be. Dr Martin has 
done a great semce in assembling the material, and oil aichacologisls are deeply in his 
debL The volume ends with a new attempt to fit the legendary Invasions into the scheme 
now adv^anced. Attention must be called to the disquieting number of minor slips 
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observed in a book with so much stntbticai data. Th^ occur^ fortun^cly, mostly m 
pcrBonal and place names^ where they do least harm, but the repeated rrus-apeHing of at 
least six wdl-known authorities is imaccountable. E. EstTi'N Eva^ss, 

THE AQUEDUCTS OF AHCIENT ROME. By Thomas Asjibv. Edited L A- 

Richmond. Oj^ord: Clarendon Press, 1935. pp, XJV» 342, nith fronisspiecep 

24 phtesp 34 tejel-Ji^a, and 7 maps. ^s. 

Dr Ashbybook on the * Aqueducts' has long hetn talked of, for the author^s 
unrivalled knowledge of the Roman Campagnap his unbounded enthuBiasiti and rugged 
energy had become a byeword amongst archaeological students in Italy. The viurk was 
planned some 30 years ago, but the intricacy of the subject, the v^t amount of materiat 
that had to be reduced to order^ the labour of wriiing^ and continual digressions into 
other, more or less closely related topics, delayed the f^fiiment of the plaji+ and, as we 
gather from the Editors note^ the manuscripts was not deposited with the publisher till 
three weeks before the author*? death in 1931. Even then, howwer, the book was not 
yet ready for the press, and Mr Richmond—an obvious choice for the work through his 
own knowledge of the Ronmn remains and his personal acquaintance with Dr ^hby— 
undertook to arrange the text and see it through the pres?* It need imply no disrespect 
to the memory of the author, no suggestion that the book is anyone^s but hb^ to say that 
Mr Richmond's task cannot have been an easy one and to admire the orderliness to which 
he has largely contributed. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part i contains 47 pages i after an imroduction 
on Earlier Topographical Study, it treats in four chapters of the Making and Preservation 
of the Aqueducts in Roman Times, the Staff of the Imperial Water Board, the Career 
and Work of Sextus JuJius Frondnus, and the Engineering of the Aqueducts. The 
volume as a whole b designed essentially for specialists, but these four chaptcrSi despite 
their packed phraseology and technical terms, wiE have a wider appeal than the rest. 
Strabo speaks of the aqueducts, along with the roads and drainage-sy^em, as the moat 
remarkable of the pubUc works of the City of Rome (v. 3^ S). Their remiiins have stood 
through the ages for dl to study who had the mind. Three wTiteis at least—Lucas 
Hokte (d. i66t), Raffaele Fabre'tti (d* 1700), and Diego Revillas {d* 1746)—-planned 
large-scale worla upon them, though they died before the fulilment of their plans. 
Moreover* Frond nus, curafor of the water-supply at the end of the isl century A.p., has 
left in the De Aquae Duntu the result of hb own honest attempt- to ^pple w ith the 
lotricades of the service under hb controL Here then b a subjeci fit might be thought) 
of which it ought to have been ptissible long ago to write an account which was at once 
authodtadve lo detail and yet sufficiently broad in t reatment to be of service to workers 
in kindred archaeological fields and to the general reader. But in fact, such an account 
was sdll to seek, and one of the most valuable seedons of Dr Ashby*^s book b the fourth 
chapter of Part i—a masterly survey of the whole constru<^ion of an aqueduct, fmm the 
selection of suitable springs to the creation of pn^ine in the distributing pipes within 
the City—which probably comes as near to supplying that need as will be p<issifale for 
many years to come. 

Fart n is topographical, a separate section being devoted to each of eleven aqueducts 
— Appia (312 B.C.), AnSo Vetua (272-269 b.C.), Marcia (144-143 b,c,). Tepula {^5 b.c.), 
Julb (40 B.C.), ViJgo (19 S.C.)t Alaiedna ^shortly after 2 B.c,), Claudb and Anio Novus 
(a.1>. 38-52)^ Tiaiaiia {a.d. 109), Aletandnana (a.d. 222-235). The method of treaiment 
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U tlie same in each aectwn: first (except for the TtaiflM and Alexandiian^ wWch^e 
later than Frontiiiiis), the relevant portians of the Dc A^uat Durtu are translated; then 
such further infcntiatiDri of vidue is given aa be adduced from other anacnt wnters, 
chiefly in so far as rt eoacems repair* effected after the pcnod of original constructiof^ 
next cofnc references to- the dppi, and finally, forming tlie bulk of the a detailed 

description of aU the trace* of each aqueduct that are still visible or, though no longer 
visible, were known to the author to have been seen bj eari^ mv^tigatora, f^m ita 
Source until it loses itself eith^ in the Campagna or mthin the modpn aty- Un the 
technical side Dr Ashby was assiited by a careful levetlmg of the reigns that was tnaw 
by the Engineering School in Rome, the results of which were published in 1917^ while 
his text is illustrated by drawinip naade soon after 1913 by the late Mr F* Newton. 
In chronological questions whicn depend on structural technique and building courses. 
Dr Ashby relied on Miss Van Demands woric, Tim Building of jAe Roman A^€du£ts, 
which was published in 1934 : indeed this volume and Dr Ashby’s ai^ miuplement^ 
Finally* a most tmportajit feature of the hook are the seven maps whim were supplied 
by the Instituto Geogiaiko Militate. Those who remeenber Dr Ashby a on 

archaeological works which were inadequately equipped with maps will be gkd that his 
own last contribution b so well fiimish-^H ^ r 

Without any doubt thb book will remain the standard work on the subject for very 
many years. Though here and there further excavation may dear up doubtful points 
about the course of the aqueducts; on the whole, with the p^ing of years, thejr state 
ran only become worse, and it was time that the actual remaiiiB w'cre recorded in per- 
manent form. The production is of the high^ order, and textual errors are rare. 
The photographs are numeroui, and, though lacking definition m one or two ins^c^, 
they serve their purpose admirably. It b a splendid work, and one of which British 
archaeologists may justly be proud. Carrincton. 
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Editorial Notes 

E xcavation iS| of course, the chief means by which the 
^chaeologist performs his task of reconstructing the past, and it 
is likely to remain such. The different branches of archaeological 
technique are mostly concerned either with excavation itself and its 
products^ or with chance discoveries made by digging for some other 
purpose. Let no one thiitk ^at anything said here is intended to 
depreciate the value of excavation ; to do so would be unscientific and 
therefore absurd. But excavation is merely the first step in a long 
and arduous undertaking. No excavation is complete until it has been 
follow'ed up by the conservation and exhibition of the discoveries, and 
by adequate publication of the results. 

Conservation may take the form of * filling in', as on most British 
prehistoric sites, where the policy of keeping them open is often 
impracticable on grounds of expense ; or by judicious restoration, such 
as that of H.M. Office of Works, or, abroad, by Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossos. It may also take the form of treatment of objects in ri/w 
before removal; the best examples in recent years being the measures 
adopted by Sir I^nard WooUey at Ur and by the iSrvard-Boston 
Expedition at Giza (see Antiquity, 1927, i, zi6-8). Here great pro¬ 
gress has brcn made, not so mu^ in science itself as m its application by 
archaeolo^ts. Fifty years ago we should have had nothing from these 
two sites but the imperishable remains, many of which would have been 
meaningless when thus divorced from their perishable framework. 
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With the definitive publication of his results, the excavator’s t^k 
may be said to end, for he is not, as such, concerned vKth the exhibition 
of his finds in museums. Publication necessarily involves the 
collalwratjon of specialists, and the stratigraphical position and associa¬ 
tions of the important finds must be dearly stated. But no one expects 
the excavator to publish the final and complete account of everything. 
For instance, it is not his business to publish the transcription of every 
inscribed tablet or fragment of papyrus found, nor need he even be able 
to decipher them himself—many of the most distinguished and capable 
excavators today cannot do so. It is enough that he should supply the 
expert with certain essential information about their discovery. 

The excavator is the front-fighter of archaeology; he fights in the 
front-line trenches of the army which is advancing knowledge (not to 
be confused with that other army which claims to be advancing 
cirilutation !). In return he has a right to demand the support of those 
who can follow up bis achievements and utilise them to the best 
advantage. Does he receive that support ? ^ far as certain already 

overworked specialbts are concerned, he receives it in fvdl measure ; 
but the patrons of learning, particularly the Universities, do not 
support him as they should. Specialism is a whole-time job, and there 
are not enough specialists. A youn^ student’s choice is generally 
limited by the necessity of earning a living \ if there are no endowments 
to help him during his ’ post graduate ’ period and few professorships 
to look forward to later on, he must perforce abandon the subject of his 
choice and yet another student is lost, too often to become a square 
peg in a round hole. 

How is it, for instance, that papyrology, the study of andent 
papyrus texts, seems to be becoming a lost art in this country ? It is 
not for lack of material, because there are masses of it buried in store¬ 
rooms at a certain University. How many students has that University 
endowed to transcribe and edit these papyri, recovered by one of its own 
prof^sors ? (The answer b--ONE 1 ) What proportion of the cuneiform 
tablets found during the last fifteen years or so has been published in 
Britain by endowed British students ? Is there any other country which 
has accumulated such masses of magnificent historical material, only to 
leave it unused ? What is wrong with the' home front ’ that it permits 
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such a state of affairs, remaining apparently unconscious of any responsi¬ 
bility in the matter ? Shortage of funds is no excuse, for money is forth- 
coinmg for other things for which no responsibility has been incurred. 

For, apart from special cases (such as the papyri) where the 
responsibility is as clear as the daylight, there exists al^ a general 
moral responsibility to support the worker in the field. Unless he 
is supported in the obvious way, by enabling students to study and 
edit his socialist material, it would lie better not to go on excavating, 
or to coniine excavation to such sites as are endanger^ by ‘ the march 
of progress To carry out costly excavations in the E^t and then 
leave the important documents unread and unpublished is a futile 
proceeding; but it has been done, and the guilt remains. 

Not only are the documents left undeciphered ; there is no room, 
it seems, even to exhibit them or a mass of other objects found. It i$ 
notorious that the British Museum is overcrowded ; so too is the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, which one might almost call the original 
home of Anthropology itself, so closely is it associated with the names 
of Tylor and Pitt Rivers, So too is the Ashmolean, the oldest museum 
in England, and one of the finest. There is no University in the world, 
we venture to say, with such a heritage ; there are few that would not 
have put it to better use. 



The proper remedy for this state of afi^irs is, of course, not to 
stop accumulating material but rather to subsidize the study and 
conservation of it. Till then, however, one naturally turns to consider 
other forms of archaeological work. Foremost among them is 
archaeological survey—^the accurate location, planning, description and 
illustration of ancient monuments. We in England are justly proud 
of the pioneer work of our Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments 
and of the Ordnance Survey; and we think it is time to apply their 
methods to other countries. The proposed Archaeological Survey of 
Palestine is a step in the right direction, and deserves every support 
(including donations) ; it is to be carried out jointly by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
and has the promise of Government help. The results wilt appear in 
illustrated reports issued at regular intervals. 
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The idea of such an Archaeological Sun^ey deserves to be widely 
circulated, because it has a great future and is applicable also to other 
regions. What would not one ^ive for Reports describing, on Royal 
Commission lines, the antiquities of Mesopotamia I Something of 
the kind, good enough in those days but now in some respects out of 
date, was attempted single-handed by Captain Felix Jones and H. B. 
Lynch in the middle of the nineteenth century. The mere description, 
illustrated by plans and air-pbotographs, of the visible remains of the 
country would be of the greatest use to intending excavators, and will 
besides recordi facts that would otherwise be lost to knowledge. We 
commend the suggestion to the young and active British ^hool of 
Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial). It is, we feel sure, the 
sort of undertaking that Gertrude Bell herself would have approved, 
for much of her own work was of precisely this character. 

at at 

If conservation of antiquities is the prime consideration, as of 
course it must be, the question arises—Where are those antiquities 
safest, in the ground or in an urban museum that may be bombed ? 
The problem is a terrible one, but it must be faced. The one course 
which is loo per cent, safe is complete publication, for this ensures 
that some historical records will suirive, even if the originals perish. 
(But ive are tiot publishing !), Thus in the same way, it is sometimes 
necessary, in the interests of science, to destroy the upper layer of a site 
in order to explore the low'cr layers ; but before this is done the most 
complete record is made of the upper layer, which for the future will 
exist only on paper. Sir Flinders Petrie has stated the case with 
admirable lucidity {Methods and Aims in Archaeology, 1904, 173-4), 
The Ordnance Survey is attempting to do the same sort of thing for 
old estate-maps and cadastral plans in private hands. These usually 
exist only in the form of a single, irreplaceable manuscript, at the mercy 
of hre, damp and other accidents, including sometimes the negligence 
of ignorance. The broadcasting of facsimiles is the only reasonably 
sure safeguard against complete loss. Even a single edition may 
achieve this, as did Archbishop Parker’s edition of Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
published in 1574. (The original manuscript was destroyed by fire 
in 1731). Unfortunately antiquities are not always safe even when 
buri^ in the ground, especially in the East; but at any rate they are 
not then concentrated in vulnerable spots. 
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The Story of Uruk 

by Walter Andrae 

Director of the Near Eastern Departmentt Berlin State Musettsti* 

U ruk is the ancient name of the great ruin-held of Warka, which 
^ situated near the station of El Khidr on the Irak raihvay, atx)ut 
20 kilometres north of the Euphrates. It is now in the heart of 
a desert region almost exactly in the middle of the land of Sumer (the 
Shinar of the Old Testament). 

Sumer might w*ell be said to be the hub of the ancient East, for it 
is almost equidistant from the frontiers of Persia, Anatolia, Syria and 
Palestine and from the shores of the Black Sea and the Caspian. So far 
as is at present known, Uruk was the largest of the ancient Sumerian 
cittes'—larger than Ur, Lagash or Eridu, Larsa, Nippur, Eshnunna or 
Kish, larger even than the older city of Babylon. tJruk owed its exist¬ 
ence to the proximity of water. The original ncoUthtc settlement lay 
in or on the lagoon, whose alluvium was met with in our deepest trial- 
pit. After the retreat of the Persian Gulf, w*hose shore is now some 
300 kilometres to the southeast, the land was watered by the Euphrates 
or covered by its marshes. When it was a flourishing city Uruk lay 
on the right or western bank of a branch of the Euphrates. Although 
now quite dry and filled up with wind-blown deposits, the bed of the 
river can still be followred for miles, by the string of deserted village 
mounds on its banks. As time jjassed the city shrank in size, until at 
last it came to an end after the destruction of the Parthian kingdom 
by the Sasanids in the 3rd century A.D. In Greek and Parthian times 
it was called Orchoe, and in the Old Testament Erech. During the 
last five hundred years of its existence it still enjoyed periods of pros- 
prity. As late as the 2nd century b.c. two of the greatest temples of 
Mes^tamia were rebuilt on the sites of the old temples of Bit-resh 
and ^h-gal. 

•Translated by the Editor, by permission, from a Handbook of the Deutsche 
Fota^un^figemeinscl^ (Berlin, 1935), pp. 9-29, which is sold at the VorderaaUttsdie 
AbteiJung of the Berlin State Museum. 
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Numerous literary references had already revealed a good deal 
about the commercial activities of the Greek Orchoe, its priestho^, 
schools and astrology, together with something of the Urak of Sumerian 
times. In 1854 Loftus made a very useful plan of the dt]r area and also 
dug in several places, exposing one of the clay nail mosaics. Then in 
1913-13 J. Jordan and C. Preusser carried out a joint excavation on 
behalf of the Deutsche Orient-Geaellschaft, working there under great 
difficulties. They came from the German excavations at Assur, where 
they had been trained in the methods elaborated by Robert Koldewey 
at Sinjirli and (even more) at Babylon, These methods the^y had^ to 
adapt to omdltions at Warka. IJruk, like every other ancient site, 
laid down its own laws and conditions. Mounds and hollows alike 
were covered in sand ; both temples of the Greek period were buried 
under a huge pile of bricks. At Koldewey’s suggestion Jordan turned 
his attention fu^t to one of these temples. He obtained a clear picture 
of the Anu-Antum (Bit-resh) temple, the shrine of Anu, the god of 
heaven, one of the great triad and of his partner Antum. In the 51st 
volume of the Reports of the Deutsche Orient-GeseUschaft, Uruk- 
Warka, are published both photographs of this temple and of its 
contents and records which later could be checked and completed. 
This took place af^ter the war, in 1928, w'hen as the result of a 
memorandum drawn up in 1927 by Jordan and myself, the work was 
resumed. 

The decision to spend so much on German work in the East at 
a time when general conditions were so bad was just!(red, not merely 
by the results of the pre-war excavations and by what we knew from 
literary sources about the importance of Uruk, one of the cities of the 
famous Gilgamesb epic ; it was also inspired by the hope of obtaining 
more results as valuable for the early history of early Sumerian culture, 
and indeed for the history of civilization itself, as Woolley was then 
beginning to get at Ur. As each season passed this decision proved 
more and more correct. Not a winter went by without the discovery 
of some important new architectural forms, works of art and inscriptions. 
As the excavations extended both horizontally and vertically, there were 
revealed in concrete form not only the beginnings and limits of each 
separate period, but also, what is more, an unbroken sequence ran|;ing 
from the first neolithic settlement of lake-dwellem right down mto 
historic times- 

We discovered not only types but also prototypes. Nowhere else 
has such a clear and complete picture been obtained. It is one which, 
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it is hop^, may provide other excavators in Mesopotamia with a 
useful series of dat^ standard types. 

The system of excavation adopted was, as I have said, that of 
Koldewey ; it might almost be called the microscopic mediod, and is 
one that is now adopted at every scientific dig. In Germany since the 
war, indeed, the minute and careful study of stratification, and the 
documentation of prehistoric and early historic finds has led to remark¬ 
able achievements. Similar care was needed when the early prehistoric 
strata were revealed beneath the oldest substantial buildings at Warka. 
By exact record of position it became possible to date not only the 
buildings and their contents, but also the earliest human and animal 
day figurines and the earliest script—that called ‘ piciographic ’ because 
it employs pictures of men, animals, plants, houses, implements, etc.» 

To comprehend the meaning and character of any given stratum 
one must visualize the way in which it was formed. When a community 
settles on a given sjwt, it brings there all kinds of things which never 
leave the place again. Ash accumulates on the heardis, and so do 
potsherds, earthen remains of all kinds, bits of waUs, kitchen refuse, such 
as meat and fish-bones, shells, implements, querns and so forth. The 
more substantial the house, the more extensive will be its remains. A 
tent, when burnt down, leaves nothing; a reed hut leaves at most a 
layer of ash ; but a building of mud or crude brick will yield consider¬ 
able debris and even remains of its walls. Of houses of stronger 
materials, such as wood, burnt brick or stone, one may hope to recover 
quite distinct outlines. But as soon as this more substantial form of 
architecture is encountered, one has to deal with extensions and re¬ 
constructions, a jumble of old and new. Then the architect must 
begin to survey and classify. It is necessary to relate the smaller 
finds to all the old occupation-levels and floor-levels, though of course 
this is done also in the older layers, where no substantial buildings are 
found. 

^ the original settlement, through destruction and decay, continues 
steadily to rise and eventually becomes an inhabited mound, until 
sometimes the site is abandoned, as occurred at Unik in the 3rd 
cenu^ Aj>, Many such sites, however, are stUl inhabited to-day, such 
as Kirkuk, Erbil (see plate i), Nebi Yunus (part of Nineveh). 

The aim of the excavator, then, is to determine as accurately as 

‘ We hope shortly to publish an ariide on the Origins of Writing, but are awaiting 
the publtcation, premised this year, of Dr Faikenslein'a work on the pictographs found 
at Urnk.—Editor. tr b f 
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THE STORY OF URUK 

possible the dates of all the superimposed strata in the Jfeso- 

TOtamia in general, and Uruk in particular, is peculiarly favourable for 
such investigations. With its unbroken sequent of deposi s j” 
covers a period of four thousand years. For this there ^e few parallels 
in Egypt^d none in Greece or Northern Europe. There is always 
some unfortunate impediinent to the establishment of a long histort^l 
set^uence—either the site starts too late or else it has been deserted too 

^Thc excavator’s hope of achieving a ri^id system of absolute 
chronology is frustrated by the absence of written docurnenU, Back 
to about 3000 B.C. the study of cuneiform ub ets written m the Baby- 
lonian.A^Fia« language tells us something about S^erian htetature 
and the traditional chronology. At the beginning of the 3rd millen¬ 
nium the chronology is still the subject of controversy, but afterwards, 
from about the middle of the miUennium, it becomes more securely 

established. , . , -n ■ ..t.* 

Back beyond the controversial period mto the 4th millenmim the 

character of the script helps us until about 3200 B.c., when we Md at 
Uruk the first, pictographic, script whose 1500 signs insist of 
of objects which are generally easy to identify. These are scratched 
on the surface of small clay tablets, whereas the later cuneiform signs 
derived from them were impressed in the clay wilb a wedge-shaped 
stylus {cuneua^a wedge). From development m pictograpte 
themselves it is possible to date about 500 years of stratification, namely 
that from Uruk ivb to Uruk i,* the lowest stratum (ivb) contammg the 
first written documents. In still older periods and in deeper strara 
we arc obliged to fall back on comparisons with other sites. Absolute 
chronology being there unattainable, we have to be content with 

relative dironology. * ij.,j „ 

After 3000 B,c., how'ever, the absolutely-dated strata yielded a 

wealth of fmds—art-products, implements, graves omarnents, pots— 
datable by documents and buildings or, themsely^ acbng as 
fossils, helping to date otherwise undated strata. Th^ do the obje^ 
found enable us to reconstruct a histoncal picture of the site. For the 
earliest periods one has to rely entirely upon the artifacts ; for the subae- 
ouent ones the evidence is supplemented by written document. 

One must not expect the classified finds necessarily to enlight^ us 
on the subject of race, to tell us what particula r race was domiciled 

tThe niimbeniig of the 5tniu at Uruk begins at the top, numbered i, and wpAn 
downwards.—^TransUtor. 
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here at that time. They do, however, reveal somethbg of far more 
real value—^how these early folk, of no matter what race, gradually 
acquired a knowledge of themselves, of God and of nature, and how 
they mastered the art of life. To claim so much for the interpretation of 
a few pots and painted figurines of men and vromen, cattle and sheep, 
may perhaps be thought extravagant. Yet these occasional witnesses 
take their place in the far richer groups of painted pottery found in the 
plateau and foot-hills of Iran and Northern Mesopotamia. A com¬ 
parison between these vesseb of the Highland culture and those of the 
Sumerian plain justbes an ascription to the Highland people of a more 
vigorous grasp of the trinity of God, man and nature. That this 
understanding deteriorated almost to the point of extinction amongst 
the dwellers on the plain is to be inferred i»th in the far greater simpli¬ 
city of their * form-vocabulary * and also in the falling-off in compre¬ 
hension and treatment there dispt^ed. 

We should know little of the life and habits of the neolithic p^les 
of the East were it not for the discoveries made by A. LMgsdorfF in 
1032, in the prehistoric mound at Persepolis. For neither at A 1 
"Ufoaid nor at Uruk was the full extent of ^e neolithic strata exposed. 
The transverse sections at Uruk revealed thin burnt layets and remains 
of reeds, making it seem highly probable that the dwellings consisted 
of reed huts. Gradually at Uruk walls of crude brick begin to appear, 
starting in stratum XYII.* The walls are certainly of a simple ^aracter, 
but then it is an early date to encounter such a form of building at all. 
Reeds and clay were known as traditional building materials as early as 
the Gilgamesh Epic, and they are perpetuated in a more substantial 
form in the brick architecture of Mesopotamia and the stone architec¬ 
ture of Egypt; and they arc still used in the traditional style today in 
both countries. 

Uruk has yielded some early (4th millennium) pictures of this 
architecture. Seals and other objects represent houses and palaces 
(see FIGURE opposite), as w'elt as other architectural features of a 
symbolical religious character. 

Symbolical as contrasted with practical domestic architecture 
begins in Sumer in the middle of the 4th miUennium, and at Uruk in 
stratum vi. So far back has excavation revealed the efforts of the 
Sumerians to protect their cult-buildings from decay by pe^tuating, 
so to speak, the traditiotial forms of re^-construction. This they did 


* low«t stiatum found at tJnik s that numbered xvtu. 
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by covering the perishable crude brick walls wi^ a thick coating of 
clay plaster in which they set coloured day nails, thus producing a 
durable encrustation of mosaic (plats tl and in)* At this level, too, 
are found those earth-platforms which were forerunners of the famous 
temple-tovrers or zigurrats. The Tower of Babylon was the last and 
greatest outcome of this line of development* Since 1929-30 it 
become evident at Uruk that the early dynastic and predynastic 
Sumerians—as we can now, though still with certain reservations, 
call the people of Uruk back to stratum vi—were the originators of 
sul^tantial building in brick and in clay nail mosaic, and of the * temple- 

mountain'* . . . 

At Uruk itself the earliest groups of these cult-buildings are begin¬ 
ning to come to light. Their uncovering has advanced furthest in 



SEAL'tHPSfSSION PROM URUK IV, SHOWING ELEVATItM OF A 


v, ivb, and iva, and in ill a laige portion of them has been revealed. 
We did not succeed, by tunnelling beneath the zigurrai of 2300 S.C., in 
discovering the zigurrats associated with the ground-level structmes 
of these strata. Little is known of their form. One of the buildings 
flush with the soil in v—an elongated rectangle over 80 metres (26a feet) 
long — ^was to have been erected on carefully laid stone foundations, but 
it was never built. Yet another cult-building of this period, or perhaps 
of an even earlier one, was found on the second zigurmt of Unik, 
which is situated beside the later Anu-Antum temple and for that reason 
was called by us the Anu zigurrat. Upon it b the first and only temple 
on the top of a zigurrat of which we have any knowledge—n modest 
little structure of crude brick with a ground-plan like that of the building 
in V. It has a recessed wall, and the walls were white-washed* ^th 
the shorter sides of the court were constructed as entrances, provided 
with double gates, thus giving the court the appearance of a vestibule 
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with narrow chambers and steps on each side. This arrangement may 
perhaps be expiained as follows :—^The deity might be supposed to 
enter the building as if it were a guest-house open at the sides, just as 
are now the reception-huts of tribal chiefs. In order to take up Its 
residence on earth, to ‘ manifest' itself, the deity descends into its 
man-made image and its abode, the eaithfast temple. The Anu 
zigurrat and this white temple were altered on one occasion to raise 
their height; but after the end of the 4th millennium they were appar¬ 
ently left untou^ed and unused, suggesting that they were regarded as 
sacrosanct. We know what the outer and upper portions of the Anu 
zigurrat were like; it consisted of an earthwork levelled at regular 
intervals to form fiat terraces of reeds and asphalt. The outer surface 
of the walls was set in places with clay vessels, to enable the angle of 
slope to be left steep. For without such superimposed rows of vases, 
thts early staged zigurrat—more properly to be described as an earth- 
hill than as a building—must have had a much gentler slope. Th«e 
vases developed into thick hollow cones, which in turn became thick 
nails with hollow heads ; from these again evolved clay nails. Artistic 
designs formed with these nails begin in the very ancient stratum vi, 
and they are characteristic of the architecture down to the period of 
stratum iii, though even after then they were not entirely given up. 
It is only at Uruk that we find this art extensively used, and we may 
therefore assume that it originated and became diffused from there. 
Since then, excavators have been on the look-out for these clay nails 
at other ancient sites in Sumer ; but up to the present they have found 
only occasional examples, or found them divorced from meir context, 
as at Ur. Uruk has yielded substantial walls and columns in stratum 
Tvb (plate jvj. This is a great discovery^; for it means that we now 
know something not only about the massive towers and ground-plans 
of the 4th millennium, but also about the developed arts of wall-build¬ 
ing and wall-decoration. The date of Uruk rv cannot be put much 
later than 3200 b.c. 

The technique of the clay nail mosaics consists in closely studding 
the thick clay plaster of the walls and of the round columns of small 
sun-dried bricks with baked clay nails of about a finger’s length. Any 
child could roll out 0 clay cone with its hands, and they could be 
hardened in any domestic hearth. From su6h small beginnings 
originated a brilliant invention which served to protect the perishable 
clay walls from damage by rain, and, in addition, since the heads of 
the cones were painted either red, white or black, led to the make of 
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three-colour patterns. Thtee patterns are obviously derived from 
textiles and from mat-pbitine in zigzag, lozenge and triangle designs. 

The best explanation of the origin of these patterns seems to be 
that, in a land of reed and clay buildings, the clay walls were lined with 
plaited mats, as they still are today in Southern Iraq, This custom 
ivas perpetuated in the clay nail mosaics, which represent the starting- 
point of substantial building, as contrast^ with buildings of perishable 
plant-materials. 

These splendid buildings surround the ' sacred mountains *, 
and were dedicated in some way to the service of the deity. In size 
and magnihcence they surpass all other buildings of the period. It 
was, then, the traditional sacred hut, constructed like the others of 
reeds, that was given this permanent form, so fitting as being the bouse 
of the deity. The presence of the deity amongst men was better assured, 
apparently, if the perishable hut were consoUdated in earth, brick and 
mosaic work. One might perhaps associate this transition to a more 
permanent kind of building which took place after Uruk vr, with an 
increase of political power ; but we have no independent evidence of 
such. It b not until Uruk rvb that writing begins, nor can we begin 
to read it until three centuries later. Political history based upon 
written documents begins only in the 3rd millennium. The only 
hbtory extracted from the architecture of Uruk is, at most, the fact of a 
radical change in building methods as sho^vn by the choice of building- 
material ; this merely permits us to the conjecture that a different 
people may have acquired control. TTius, quite unexpectedly in v we 
find foundations of quarried stone, obviously intended for a large 
building ; and in i appears a strange kind of brick, the plano-convex. 
Of any change of form in the ground-plan we know nothing so far ; 
in fact, in both v and iv we find a type of ground-plan similar to that 
of the temple on the top of the Anu zigurrat (vi) ; and the type of wall 
apparently continued without change. Up to the present, therefore, 
we are hardly justified in assuming any sweeping polmcat change, but 
only the possibility of immigration of a foreign element. But in any 
case the autochthonous element preponderated at all times, even later 
in the clearer light of hbtory. 

The first appearance of writing in rvb, marked also by the first 
appearance of clay nail walls, and by the great hall of mosaic columns 
(plate iy), must iways remain a most outstanding occurrence. There 
b still no evidence of writing at Uruk before ivb. Then suddenly and 
without warning there appear fifteen hundred signs and pictographs 
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scratched on clay. They seem to have been Twritten and used without 
any signs of hesitancy. In the next strata they are gradually modified 
and simplified^ until at about the date of Uruk i we have a Sumerian 
script which we can read. But these early records are political documents 
only as affording an insight into economic life; as yet they permit of no 

further deductions. . . - 

The seal-impressions on cl^ fastenmgs are abo connected with 
the eamomic life of the times. They range from iv dovim to still older 
leveb. But the decipherable seal-impressions on pot-, bag- and door- 
fastenings provide much food for reflection. They comprise not only 
series of animals, many of them executed with masterly skill, but also 
a remarkable assortment of heterogeneous creatures, and occ^ionai 
representations of conquering and vanquished heroM and^ of buildings 
like those uncovered by excavation. Before the invention of picto¬ 
graphy, that is, of writing, these seal-pictures were the only vehicle for 
the transmission of ideas, at any rate to the extent that a seal-picture 
represented the owner and manifested his personality and activitiK^. 

At Uruk, then, we have found the parent forms of seals, writing 
and architecture—a rare stroke of luck. . - 

In HI tiie forms evolved further. Pictorial motives—figures of 
men and animals, of a gateway, of rosettes—were introduced into the 
wall-mosaics. These were formed by hand out of clay and then baked, 
so that, like the clay nails, they could be set in the wall-plaster while it 
was still soft. Pictorial friezes of this type, made of cubes of coloured 
stone or shell, occur elsewhere, at A 1 ’Ubaid near Ur and at Jemdet 
Nasr near Kish, for instance. These mosaic-pictures, like the ^ds, 
represent scenes of peace and war. Now war is an outetanding pohtical 
event; but ^e word ‘ war ' exhausts the description ; the victor, 
suitably attired, is represented as bigger and more powerful and is the 
only one to be armed, the vanquished foe is generally naked and in 
chains. No ethnic difference between conqueror and y^quished has 
so far been observed, nor do the Uruk scab help us in this respect. 

To III belongs a large collection of dedicated stone sculptures— 
recumbent rams, bulls and lions and ornamented stone vases—removed 
during the restoration of a temple. Amongst the vases is a large one 
of alaWter decorated with horizontal zones set in low relief (plate v). 
This is a cult-object and a work of art of the first importance, for it gives 
us a glimpse of the interior of a temenos. At the entrance the goddess, 
or rather the high priestess who incarnates the goddess, receives the 
princes who advance with offerings. This explains a number of 
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incomplete seal-pictures. The problem of what went on in the temple 
is here quite simply and clearly answered r — it was the communion of 
man with God through oblations drawn from the whole realm of nature, 
and that not by destruction but by dedication. 

We have not been fortunate enough to find in )i or i any great 
interdependent architectural remains or important works of art, such 
as were found in the strata described above. Nevertheless we found 
in them valuable evidence of both ordinary and religious life. Our 
story now advances about a thousand years, to the time of Ur-Nammu, 
ruler of the 3rd Dynasty of Ur, who about 2300 B.c. enlarged and 
heightened the zigtirrat, giving it the shape which the ruin of today 
still in some measure retains — a rectangular mass with sloping sides 
and three ramped approaches, just like zlgurrat of Ur which Ur- 
Nammu also made. 

Already then that ground-plan has developed which 1700 years bter 
was still retained by the Tower of Babylon. At Uruk too this ^'cnerable 
form survived into late Assyrian and neo-Babytonian times, and prob¬ 
ably influenced the design of the Tower of Babylon. From the period 
of Ur-Nammu to that of the Assyrians, about 700 B.c., the temple area 
of Innin-Ishtar was enclosed by a strong wide battle mented w'all, within 
the confines of which we have brought to light three sanctuaries built 
on the level, and there is still much to be discovered, Tw'o of these 
are tucked away into a comer by the ziguirat step, demonstrating quite 
clearly that the deity comes from the spirit-world to the earth where it 
makes its visible abMe. 

The third temple was built about 1450 B.C. by the Kassite King 
Karaindash. Here we certainly encounter the work of a foreign people, 
who from 1750 B.c. ruled over Mesopotamia for 500 years. The temple 
of Karain dash was Still dedicated to the goddess Innin-Ishtar. One 
cannot even now see any great difference in the ground-plan from those 
of Uruk VI to rv. The traditional plan lived on for two thousand 
years. In the north of Mesopotamia, north of Nineveh, there has come 
to light a very ancient precursor of this type dating from the 4th 
millennium (Tepe Gawra viii). It forms a mysterious link between 
Sumer and the north. 

Warka has left us, in this little Kassite temple, not only the first 
independent structure that is in no way connected with the Akkadian 
Temples, but, more than that, the first monumental Kassite sculpture 
we have obtained (plate vi). The outside walls have niches in which 
are placed erect columnar figures. These standing statues of deities 
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are set all round, dispensing the w'ater of life which unites them with 
each other and with earth and heaven. The idea is not new, but its 
combination with brick architecture, the technique of the brick relief 
and the style of the single figures, indicate the individuality of the Kassu 
people, who evidently did not become entirely submerged in the native 
Sumerian and Akkadian element. These brick reliefs were in complete 
ruin. Under Dr Jordan’s directions the excavators assembled the 
fragments. In the Near Eastern Department of the Berlin Museums 
a portion of the temple front comprising eight figures has now been 
reconstituted. How different a world is this from that of the old 
mosaic-walls, exhibited in the same room I And yet these fourth and 
second millennia are united by spiritual threads which at an even later 
date were still woven into the style of architecture, sculpture and litera¬ 
ture. There can be no doubt but that the ancestry of the wall-structure 
of the Babylonian, Assyrian and post-Babylonian temples can be traced 
back to K^ite and even Sumerian architecture \ and that the artistic 
achievements of the later periods generally can only be explained in 
terms of the earlier ones. But motives which, in the increasing decad¬ 
ence of the later periods, became barely intelligible, were full of life and 
meaning in earlier times. Here we can see the origins of symbolism, 
or at least symbolism in its early stages, when it is still capable of inter¬ 
pretation ' here too we encounter the basic principles of sculpture, 
principles which derive from the attempt to materialize an idea. 

It is not too much to claim for Uruk that it exhibits a clear sequence 
of four millennia of culture. Noteworthy monuments bring us dotvn to 
Hellenistic and Parthian times, that is, into the 3rd century before and 
the ^rd century after Christ. Two of the greatest of the old Mesopo¬ 
tamian temples—the Anu temple (or Temple of Heaven) of Bit-resh, 
and the temple of Esh-gal on the southern mound at Uruk were built 
in the Babylonian style, proportions and design only a hundred years 
after Alexander the Great, and portions of great Parthian buildings, 
such as the Gareus temple, date from the 3rd century a.d., according 
to the Greek dedicatory inscription of a certain Artemidorus, who seems 
also to have founded a temple at Dura on the Middle Euphrates. 

Of course the small sculptures, clay figurines and pots found there 
bear the mark of western influence ; but they have not wholly parted 
company with the older forms, which survive and turn up again in 
Christian and Islamic times. 

The political changes and events reflected in the monuments here 
described may best be summarised as follows :— 
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After the Kassite supremacy Uruk may be supposed to have passed 
almost without resistance under the sway of the successive new ruJers 
of the country. Tliese were the Kings of Babylon (about looo B.C.), 
and of Assyria (about 700 b.c.), then the so-called Chaldeans or neo- 
Babylonians (after 600 b.c.), ^en the Achaemenid Persian Kings ; 
until, under the Seleucids native rulers were established or tolerated 
who had finally to give place to the Parthian governors. The city of 
Urulc, like most Mesopotamian cities, came to an end through the 
Sasanian incursion in the middle of the 3rd century a,d.— an event 
which may well be connected with the breakdown of the old system of 
river-control and canals of the country. The Sasanlds built on other 
sites, as we know from Ctesiphon and Kish. Uruk fell into decay with 
the drying-up of that branch of the Euphrates which, at the height of 
tlie city’s prosperity, flowed past it on the east. Ever since then this 
vast ruin-field, for four thousand years the site of a great city, and 
inhabited even before that from time immemorial, has Tain derelict in 
the desert. It has its roots in legend. The great Sumerian-Babylonian- 
Assyrian Epic of Gitgamesh tregan at Uri^. Here reigned that hero 
who sought and found his friend, who mocked and spurned Ishtar, 
braving death and attempting to overcome it, who penetrated to the 
underworld and then strangely lost the herb of life without solving the 
problem of death. This epic alone would give Uruk a supreme import¬ 
ance. But there were ruling dynasties who called themselves after Uruk 
in the 3rd millennium. The traditional cult of the female deity and of 
the god of heaven must have spread the fame of the city far beyond its 
walls and boundaries amongst all the peoples of Mesopotamia, Further¬ 
more, in its latest days, under the GreelU and Parthians, it was to Uruk 
that there resorted all who went out in search of the wisdom of the 
Chaldeans, of their astronomy, and of a decadent astrology. 

But the imperishable elements are those pure springs of knowledge, 
hidden beneath the great deposits of the 4th miUennium, which the 
excavations of German scientists have caused to flow again. 
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Art History as a Key to Racial Migration 

A New Field for Research 


by n. Talbot Rice 

'Les fonnea Dmcmebtiles et Ic syatime d^ratiT employ^ par un pcuptc 
ont plus d’importmice c^ue dca fails ethnographiques ou das paiticularil^ 
d'architecture pour d^muner lea relations et les mlgratioiis des races 

T SIS Statement^ made by Curajod some years ago during the 
mtroduction to a course of lectures at the Louvre, is definitely 
provocative, for, however true it may be and however much we 
can leam from a study of ornamental forms and systems of decoration 
with regard to trade and intercourse, it has in general proved CKtremely 
difficult to correlate the movements of designs with those of definite 
groups of people, still more with those of definite races. We can, for 
Stance, assert quite definitely that the neolithic potte^ of China is 
closely related to that of the black-earth region of south Russia, but we 
find it by no means easy to associate the invention or transportation of 
this pottery with any particular group of peoples, and we cannot even 
say for certain that the fact that wc find it in two so far separated regions 
can be regarded as proof of any very considerable racial migration. 
Such a migration does, indeed, seem the most satisfactory way m which 
to explain the relationship, but it can also quite satisfactorily be 
accounted for by the conquest of one region by a small minority from 
the other, or of both by a small minority from some common centre, 
who imposed the imported style on the new possession. 

An examination of the aesthetics of this jittery does, however, 
suggest that a further conclusion is possible. The style of this early 
pottery b extraordinarily distinct,* and it would seem that it must not 
only have been designed and developed by a people with an equally 
distinctive turn of mind, but also have been acceptoble only to those 

* For at brief study of it see Biidiofer, BurtitigtOH Mt^axine^ Dec. 1935. 
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peoples who thought and reacted in a similai* manner. The study of 
racial aesthetics is as yet in its infancy, but we are already coming to 
realize that certain types of art arc not onJy characteristic of certain 
regions, their nature being determined by climatic and other geo¬ 
graphical factors, but also that certain types of art arc definitely to be 
associated with certain groups of peoples, Worringer, in his book 
Form in Gothic, has convincingly suggested that the twirling, searching 
linear feeling and ornament which we can trace on Gothic sculptures 
of the rath century, and which we sec more clearly in the early Christian 
carvings of this country and of Scandinavia, or in the pagan bronzes of 
north Germany, is to w attributed to the tall, fair, long-headed inhabi¬ 
tants of northern Europe, Not only arc the people to be regarded as 
the carriers, and probably also as me inventors of the art; further, 
it may be said with a considerable degree of confidence that the art is 
essentially a part of the make-up of these peoples, and that it only 
found favour w'here their blood had penetrated to a marked degree- 

We can suggest that the neolithic ^ttery of China and the black- 
earth regions is to be associated in a similar manner with a group of 
peoples W'ho are not only distinguished by a particular art, and hence a 
particular method of thought, but also by a particular racial In 

the present state of our knowledge it is, how'ever, more difficult to 
make a suggestion as to what that type actually was • it may be said 
with practii^ certainty that it was not a branch of the Indo-European 
group, for members of that race have always favoured an art of a very 
different character, where naturalism and the use of the human body as 
the principal model are outstanding characteristics. That the similarity 
is not to be accounted for by trade alone we feel convinced, foe it 
is of far too intimate a nature to have been conveyed in so superficial 
a manner. 

It would seem, in fact, that three explanations of similarity in art 
are to be distinguished and that three methods of contact are to be 
regarded as responsible for them. In the first, motives of decoration 
or even actual objects characteristic of a particular art are copied in 
another region, to which that art may well be completely foreign in 
content and outlook. The copying is thus direct and superficial, and 
is usually done with Little un<ierstanding. The motives may be con¬ 
veyed by trade, or the copying may be due to the insistence of a patron, 
perhaps a member of a conquering aristocracy ; but no considerable 
migration takes place, and the peoples of the two areas concerned are 
almost certain to be of completely oifferent racial stocks. The imitation 
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of oriental textiles or ceramics in the Italy of the early Renaissance or 
the later Middle Ages may be cited as an example. 

In the second type motives are copied and the style and feeling 
of the art is in addition fully assimilated, the peoples of the area where 
it is intrusive not only finding in it something which is an attractive 
design or shaj^ which they wish to make use of, but also sensing in it 
something which is in close accord with their own particular aesthetic 
understanding. In this case trade, conquest or migration may account 
for the similarities, but the essential factor is that the peoples of the two 
regions concerned must have the same mental outlook. When research 
has been carried further w'c shall doubtless come to realize that they must 
also be of the same physical stock. The taking over of non-representa- 
tional art by the majority of the Islamic world from the Semites of 
northern Arabia may be cited as an example. 

In our third group the ^sentials of the art—motives, style, con¬ 
tent, approach and aesthetic understanding—all are common to the 
two areas, though In each of them there are probably certain superficial 
differences. In this case the similarities are almost certainly to be 
accounted for by tnigration, either from one area to the other or from 
a common centre to both, while the dissimilarities are due either to 
locality, to the influence of an older culture which is different in the 
tw’o regions, or to the influence of different waves of culture which are 
superimposed from outside, and w‘hich exercise an influence either in 
the Just or the second manner that w'e have distinguished above. 

As far as the correlation of art and racial miction is concerned, 
this is the only one of the three groups that is important, and it is 
here that a wide field for research opens itself before us, both with 
regard to establishing the exact nature of the similarities which are 
to be classed under this head, and with regard to the association of 
particular cultures and art systems and with particular racial groups. In 
this latter respect a vast amount of investigation, which takes into 
account at the same time archaeology, ethnology and the study of art 
history and aesthetics, will have to be undertaken before much can even 
be su^ested, let alone aflinned. But with regard to the former, the 
field IS already ripe for the suggestion of certain conclusions, if 
archaeologists are wise enough not to scorn the art-historians and if the 
art-hbtonans are prepared to equip themselves as archaeologists. This 
paper may hence be excused as an essay b a new field of archaeological 
aesthetics. It may, further, be justified by the fact that it mcludes some 
notes on the find made recently at Pasirik m the Altai, which has so 
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far oMy been noticed but briefly in the periodical published by the 
organisation in the 

Scythian art* Is not only one of the most distinctive art-forms 
that the prehistoric world has given us, but it Is also one of the most 
signilicant. It is in a sense a primitive an, but it is at the same time 
extremely elaborated. It offers us, in fact, an amazingly successful 
combination of non-naluralism and vital energy, of rigorous stylization 
and the highest verisimilitude, and it would no doubt seem to us 
equally successful even if the majority of the objects by w'hicb we Imow 
it were not imde of gold. The material does, perhaps, make the art 
more surprising, as those who have visited the vaults of the Hermitage 
fuUy realize, but its richness of material can hardly have affected the 
judgments of most of us in the west, who only know the art through 
photographs. A stag from Kostromskaya Stanitsa, in the Kuban, of 
the yiith or vith century B.c. may be cited as a typically and wholly 
admirable example (fig. r). We see in it most of the characteristic 
features of Scythian art, the doubling of the legs under the Ix)dy, in 
what been called the flying gallop, the stretched-out neck, the 
conventionalized antlers, which give a superb effect of speed as they 
lie along the back, and the curious use of part of some bird or animal, 
in stylized form, to decorate the whole. This use of the part is a 
fundamental feature of the art, and is, when well done, successful and 
pleasing, lA^en Scythian art comes under Greek influence, however, 
as it often did in south Russia after the vith century b.c., the results 
of this practice are not always so happy, as is proved by a stag from 
the Crinaea of the early fifth century (fig, 2). Here the naturalistic, 
non-stylized approach of the Greek has become confused w'ith the 
stylized aesthetic understanding of the Scythian, and the stag is covered 
with fairly exactly rendered animals and birds, which seem singularly 
out of place, and suggest that the artist had wished to show the main 
animal^ dressed in some stuff which bore a naturalistic ornament — 
and this he very definitely did not set out to do. 

In his numerous writings on the subject Rostovtzev has suggested 
that Scythian art is to be regarded as the result of the penetration of 

* See no, i, F^bruaiy, 1931. 

•Wc here use the word bnoadJy to describe the whole group, from Himgaiy on 
the one side to China on the other. It should in actual fact be liintted to describe a 
branch of the art in south Russia, which flourished between the vmh aud mh centuries 
B.C. 
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what he calls the animal style into south Russia and Siberia from out¬ 
side, and he suggests that the style was first conceived in Mesopotamia 
and that it travelled northwards from there by way of Iran, where it 
was much developed and altered, so that only after its passage through 
Iran did it on its characteristic form/ It was, after this, further 
developed in the Sc^ian-Altai region, but the influence of this region 
was not fiindamental; it was exercised from above, on an art already 
three parts formed. If this explanation be true, it is the motives and 
systems that belong to Iran and Mesopotamia, the animal combat 
(fig. 3), the stylized bird-beast, the polychrome treatment, or the 
piercetf work (fig. 4) that are ^e essentials of the art, while the 
elements that are proper to the rc^on to the north, the stag, the reindeer 
(fig. i), the styhzcd birds, the closely confined composition, or the 
use of portions of birds and animals to decorate the whole ones, that 
are to ^ regiarded as intrusive. 

Borovka, on the other hand, regards the style as in the mam a 
derivative of the old stone age arts of Russia, Scandinavia and Siberia.* * 
For him it is the essentially northern elements that are fundamental, 
while the Iranian or Mesopotamian ones are to be regarded as later 
additions. There can be no doubt but that Borovka b correct, and 
thb for various reasons, both practical and theoretical. 

In the first place an examination of the nature of the ^ shows 
quite clearly that it is one that b proper to certain nwterials, such 
as bone, hard leather or wood of limited size, which permit of sculpture 
on a small scale and in low relief or of a very thin three-dimensional 
rendering, but not of large scale work, high relief or full modelling. 
The eliminatton of any projections, the use of the flying gallop with 
legs parallel to the animal, and the lapng of the antlers along the back; 
all prove that the initial material was both limited in size, and, xmlike 
the gold, was so fragile that projections would easily be damaged, and 
hence had to be avoided. Though in the gold the presence of pro¬ 
jecting horns or of legs in the standing position would have presented 
fewer difficulties and complications, the old rigorously bounded design 
was retained through conservatism, and only in a few late examples was 
the neatly bounded contour dejwrted from. 

There can be no doubt as to the nature of the prototypes of the ^ ; 
they must have been akin to the small objects in non-predous materiab 

* See especiaUy Irammu ami Greetu in Sauik Huautt Oxford Univeisity Press, 
pastim. 

* S^thim Art, toma. by V. Gordon Childc, Benn, 1428, pasAm. 
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of which Boiovka has already published e^iiamples.* Such objects were 
executed ui wood, leather and bone, and their manufacture in these 
materials continued long after the use of gold had been gradually 
adopted. The rich man and the chieftain might have hb gold, but the 
poor man continued to use less precious materials, and the trappings 
of his horses, his saddles, his bridles, in fact, all the objects that he used, 
were profusely ornamented. Many of the trappings of the wealthier 
man’s horses, too, were undoubtedly also of cheaper materials, and the 
Pasirik find has acquainted us with a considerable number of them, 
which were preserved beneath the ice level as if In cold storage. These 
objects not only serve as additional proof of the simple inspiration 
behind the gold work, but they also show that the stags and the features 
of the art that are essentially northern belong to the fundamental, not 
to the superficial strain. 

These conclusions are further borne out by the content and 
imdeistandin^ of the art. It has something distant, something almost 
ascetic about it, in its strange blending of convention and verisimilitude, 
which seems to be an essential of the region to which it belongs, the 
steppe and tundra of central and northern Eurasia. Its whole spirit 
is quite foreign to a mountain area or to a hot, sunny region. In Iran, 
on the other hand, we find a conception which is certainly akin, but 
the art is much more mystic, yet at the same time more material. 
The lion and bull combat, which is undoubtedly Iranian, b typical of 
thb. It is conceived as a mystic symbol of the struggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, yet it was no doubt originally portrayed 
with the practical purpose of assisting the eternal struggle along its 
inevitable course. 

If further proof of the northern character of Scythian art he 
needed, it b furrushed by another feature of the Pasirik find. In this 
buiial, which b dated by Russian archaeologbta to between the fifth 
and fourth <»nturies B.C., a number of horses were intcired in the 
manner usual among primitive nomads around the principal oofiin. 
These horses were, however, dressed up as reindwr, large head-dressra 
of leather fashioned in the form of antlers being attached to their 
heads. There can be no doubt as to the purpose of these i the 
reindeer was originally the beast on which the culture of the people 
depended ; it was their beast of burden, their source of food, their very 
source of life ; so important was it that it may well have assumed a 


* Op, fi., pb. 59, 6i, 6a and 6 %, 
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semi-reltgious character. At a later date, when the reindeer first became 
rare and then extinct, its role in the everyday life of the society with 
which we associate Scythian art, was supplanted by the horse, but its 
memory lingered. It remained a necessary accessory of the future 
life, even if it (^uld be supplanted in the life of this world, and so 
the horse substituted for it had to be disguised as a reindeer in 
order to accompany a chieftain on his journey into the world of the 
future.’ 

In view of this it seems impossible to doubt the indigenous charac¬ 
ter of Scythian art. The Iranian elements must be intrusive. They 
penetrated, however, at an early date, and soon became so intermingled 
with the original features that it is often hard to distinguish them. On 
one of the textiles from the Pasirik grave, for instance, there appears 
a rendering of that creature with bird's head and wings which at a later 
date became something approaching the emblem of the Sasanian 
dynasty. It is one of the fantastic monsters of the Mesopotamian- 
Iranian world, and though it was a motive foreign to the north, it was 
easily understood and soon found a ready home there. 

WiA these facts as to the nature of the Scy^ian art established, it 
is not difficult to see that wherever we find it, it is the Scythian element 
that is fimdamental. In the Kozlov materials in the one direction 
there is little that is Chinese (fig, 5), The stuJfs might well have 
come from the central portion of the beylhian sphere, though they are 
in actual fact paralleled in their owti loc^ty by numerous other objects 
of the same character. In the Zoldhalompuszta stag from Hungary, 
in the other direction, the Scythian character is equally basic (fig. 6). 
The stag diffei^ from its more easterly relations in that the extremities 
are more prominent and in that it is treated less as a whole — the depar¬ 
ture^ fmm the primitive bone technique is, in fact, more complete— 
yet it b entirely Scythian in essence. 

In both these instances it is the fundamentals of the art that are 
constant and the superficial features that vary. Both examples are 
essentially Scythian and they show us, geographically speaking, the 
opposite extremes of a family of art which was at one time characteristic 
of practically the whole of the region in between, T^ere is no possi¬ 
bility that ffic simikiities are to be accounted for by trade or similar 
spasmodic intercourse between the distant regions ; an object can be 
copied, but a whole art cannot be assumed in thb w'ay. Nor b the 


’ Ste Soobshtchenic, Oji.i.u.e., February 1931, noa. i aud 2, more especially p. to. 
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[dentical character of the art over this vast area to be accounted for by 
the second t^e of oonncKion chat we distinguished, that of conquest. 
The essentials of the art are far too deep-seated, both in the chieftain’s 
gold and in the poor man’s horse trapping, for that to be possible. 
The third type of connexion that we su^ested, that of a considerable 
cultural migration, is the only explanation that will fit the case. 

So far the study of the nature of an art can guide us. It sho^vs us, 
even further, tliat cultural migration is probably to be associated with a 
racial one, and that the migration which earned it in the first Instance is 
definitely not to be associated with any of those movements of peoples 
of Indo-European type which were taking place between about 1500 
and 600 B.c., since the initial character of me art is quite forcira to 
that which we can associate with this race. Later, when Iranian forms 
had become superimposed, Iranian peoples ma^ well have carried the 
mixed art, but they did not originate it or carry it in the first instance. 
To hazard a su^estion as to the nature of these first carriers is to 
tread on very dangerous ground, but one hint as to the solution is 
available, namely the dose relationship which the proto-Scythian bears 
to the proto-Scandinavian, and which it bears in fact to the primitive 
art of all northern Europe, Here again the art would seem to be 
indigenous, and if this be the case, the peoples who practised it must have 
been dosely akin to the Scythians and proto-Scythians. To affirm 
that tliey ivere Nordics would certainly be stretching the point too far; 
but to suggest that they were of Nordic stock, akin to the modem Slavs, 
with a slight Mongol intermixture, does not seem an unreasonable 
conclusion. 


Law and Archaeology 

by H, J. Randall 

1, Civilisation ano Die Gbowth of Law. By Wimam A. Robson, Ph.D., etc, 
London: Macnullan Sc Co., 1935. pp. xv, 354. 12s 6 d. 

2. Primitive Law, By A. S, Diamond, London: Longmana Gi«en & Co,, 
ms- PP **4S*- 251. 

I T is a curious and pleasing coincidence that these two books should 
have been publish^ within a few weeks of one another, because 
they are a demonstration of the increasing attention now being paid 
in this country to historical jurisprudence. In spite of the inmience 
of a few great personalities Englisli lawyers have not been dbtinguished 
for their interest in either the theory or the history of law. The 
practical lawyer considers these subjects * academic and no more 
damaging epithet could be applied to them. Nevertheless there are 
many signs tliat this mental attitude is being insensibly modified, and 
books of this character are a demonstration of the fact. 

Their subjects are to some extent different, and it must be added 
that their merits are by no means equal. Dr Robson's work is entitled 
Civilisation and the Growth of Law, but its subject-matter is not 
so wide as the title would imply. The theorem underlying it is that 
there are definite relations between the ideas of mankind about the 
Universe in general and their ideas upon law and government; that 
legal and political institutions have been influenced by cosmic ideas ; 
and that law has exercised a reciprocal influence upon philosophy, 
religion, and science. The subject does not lend itself to very de^ite 
treatment; but an indefinity seems to hang over Dr Robin's book 
that is not entirely attributable to its matter. Matthew Arnold once 
spoke of F. D. Maurice in something like these words : ' He spent his 
life beating the bush with deep emotion, without once ever succeeding 
in starting the hare Dr Robson never seems to get hb hare started 
and hb bmk leaves a lack of Impression on the mind . It contains a 
great deal of interesting and relevant matter, the exposition b clear and 
adequate, but the chapters just stop, and one never seems to arrive. 
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This may be due to the fact that Dr Robson has not succeeded 
entirely in making up his own mind. There is an illustration of this 
as early as the second chapter. This deab with the origins of taw, and 
the brevity of the exposition is a just measure of our ignorance of the 
subject. In this chapter the author quotes with apparent approval 
the views of Professor Malinowski as set forth in Crime arrd Custom in 
Siwage Society^ 

‘ We must he says, ' abandon the idea of an inert solid crust and 
cake of custom pressing rigidly on tribal life from outside. Law and 
order arise out of the very processes which they govern. The assump- 
tion of mechanical and slaimh obedience to custom by savages is entirely 
false ' (p. ra). 

* There must be \ observes Professor Malinowski, ' in all ^cieties 
a class of rules too practical to be backed up by religious ^ctions, too 
burdensome to 1^ left to mere goodwill, too personally vital to indivi¬ 
duals to be enforced by any atetract agency. This is the domain of 
legal rules ' (p. 13). 

TThen in the succeeding chapters Dr Robson proceeds to discuss the 
relations of early taw with magic and religion upon the general Sines 
expounded by Maine and his followers. For example :—• 

‘ Since Liw in early society is generally believed to have come 
directly from God, it would seem likely that we should find no clear 
dividing line between law and religion. . . In the early a^es of man¬ 
kind, taw and religion were often so closely interwoven that it is scarcely 
possible to say where one begins and the other leaves off * (p- 38)- 

In these later chapters there appear to be no further reference 
to Malinowski, and it does not seem to have occurred to the author 
that the two views flatly contradict one another. Either Maine or 
Malinowski is right, but they cannot both be right. 

In fact Dr Robson's b^k {as it appears to the present writer) 
suffers from two weaknesses. The first is an insuflicient appreciation 
of the method and results of archaeology. Those indefinite words 
‘ early ’ and ‘ primitive ' are of constant occurrence, and there seems 
to be no clear differentiation of the periods of human culture. Conse¬ 
quently illustrations are gathered from peoples who were really living 
in different stages of development, and are used bdifferently as examples 
of primitive conditions. It Is as if a geologist were to gather fossils 
from both the lias and the mountain limestone, and use them both as 
examples of primitive life. If the lawyer is to disinter the stratification 
of legd rules, he must first clear his ideas on the stratification of human 
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society, and must recognize that ‘ primitive ’ is no longer a word of 
precision. 

In the second place, all partial attempts to exptam the relations of 
hum^ society suJier from their partiality, however necessary such 
division may be on account of the mfirraity of the h uman mind. The 
general principle of the relativity of law may be taken as established. 
We no longer re^rd law as a thing in itself, much less as an emanation 
of divine; but it is a product of the whole environment of the 
society, economic, political, geographical and mental, in which it has 
its being. But there are grave opportunities for error in separating one 
influence from the totality of all the influences. It may be necessary to 
do so in order to make a thesis manageable, but the danger of exagger¬ 
ating the particular influence selected is great. If the principle of the 
influence of man’s cosmic ideas upon law has any great validity it should 
be examined in more detail and perhaps in a smaller field. It may then 
be found that economic or cultural conditions really account for things 
that might otherwise be at^buted to cosmic ideas. One does not find 
that a practical lawyer dealing with a concrete case pays any great atten¬ 
tion to the Universe with a capital U. 

In one respect it is most unfortunate for Dr Robson that Mr 
Diamond’s book should have been published at the same time. The 
whole of the first part of Dr Robson’s work is concerned with the dose 
relationship be^een early law and reli^on ; and the whole of the first 
part of Mr Diamond’s m demonstrating that the alleged connexion 
has no existence. 

We do not hesitate to say that Primitive Law is the most important 
work that has been published on its subject during the present century, 
and its ramifications extend so far beyond the technicalities of legal 
studies, that we make no apology for discussing it at some length in Sie 
pages of Antiquity. 

The first part of the book is the dearing of the foundations, the 
second the erei^on of the new building. In the first part Mr Diamond 
swks to demolish the theory of the religious origin of law, and takes as 
his target the early chapters of Maine’s Andent Law. Maine’s theory 
was that ‘ in the beginning ’ rules of law, religion and morality were not 
differentiated ; that at later stages of mental progress these several 
things were gradually and painfully separated from one another; 
but that early law always retained from its association with religion a 
love of formalism and technicalities. Mr Diamond will have none of 
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this. His view is that primitive taw was entirely secular and free from 
formalism, and that the evidences' show a clear picture of true primitive 
law giving way, in the course of time, to rules of mixed law and religion ’ 
(p, 63). In other words the admixture of law and religion is the second 
stage, not the first, and is due to the power obtained by organized 
religion administered by a priestly hierarchy. 

Perhaps an unrepentant Victorian may suggest that in this matter 
the author is hardly fair to the greatest of our historical jurists. He 
treats Maine in elTect, though not in words, as a contemporary writer. 
The real difference may be attributed to the ambiguity of that unfortu¬ 
nate word ‘ primitive Maine’s Ancieni Law was published in 1S61, 
but was founded on lectures delivered at Cambridge during the previous 
decade. At that time anthropology w'as an infant science—in fact its 
adolescence can be dated conveniently from the publication of Tylor's 
Early History of Mankind in 1865, Now it is quite easy, in spite of 
his deliberate habit of clearing away his scaffolding, to infer Maine’s 
sources. They consisted of classic^ literature, the Barbarian Codes, 
the Liaws of Manu, and occasionally the Old Testament.* * In AnHent 
Law at least he never quotes from the usages of any savage tribe, because 
such evidence was not available for him. The Code of Hammurabi, 
the laws of Gortyn, the Babylonian and Assyrian texts, bad not been 
discovered, and die Viking sagas had not been properly edited. Tiie 
society of the Homeric poems was ' primitive ’ to Maine, but is not so 
to Mr Diamond and ourselves. As Maine himself hints, his theories 
‘ may be considered as true, If not of all mankind, at all events of all 
branches of the Indo-European family of nations ’ (Ancient Law, p. 11). 
The differences between Maine and Mr Diamond are differences of 
aspect, not of principle. The strata of civilization from which Maine 
drew his modest and tentative picture of primitive man are to Mr 
Diamond no longer primitive. The point is quite obvious and it is 
a pity that Mr Diamond never mentions it. 

However that may be, Mr Diamond’s demolition of the religious 
theory is extremely thorough and competent. It would be out of place 
to give any details here, and it must suffice to say that he produces an 
extensive body of evidence to prove that in the earlier times to which 
records extend, legal rules and procedure were secular,* and that the 

* The textual study of the Old Testament and of other authorities was then in a 
f]uite iinadvanced condidnn. It is possible that Maine iiiferred the early admixture of 
religion, law and morality from the Ten Commandnieots. 

* For example, the king sitting In the gate to determine diaputes. 
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religious influence was a later accretion. Here is a challenge of the 
most definite and positive character, and anthropologists must survey 
the evidence afresh in the light of k. 

The second and constructive portion of Mr Diamond's book is 
a history, necessarily in outline, of the development of primitive law. 
In it, the author, rightly or wrongly, has tied himself down to a strict 
and rigid theory. He correlates the development of law to the material 
or economic position of the peoples concerned at all times and in all 
places. He does not say that the rules observed by different peoples on 
the same cultural plane are identical in detail, but that the main features, 
which cover the greater part of the held of law, are always the same. 
Human development is tabulated in a neat scheme in which the two 
hunting peoples, the First and Second Hunters, form one line ; the 
First and Second Pastoralists, another ; but the main line is the agricul¬ 
tural divided into three principal stages, A,, At, and A). After the 
third agricultural grade, from which the greater pan of the evidence b 
gather^, comes tlie period of Codes. Thb is subdivided into Early 
Middle and Late, and the Middle period b again subdivided into Early 
Middle, Central Middle and Late Middle. Every one of these stages 
has its appropriate legal system which is conditioned and controlled 
by the level of material development, bnt b in its main features the same 
for all societies on the same material plane. The author then proceeds 
to work this out in detail for each of the principal sub-divisions of the 
field of law. 

It would need a large book, and a competence and knowledge 
at least as great as Mr Diamond's, to criticize a scheme so revolutionary 
and comprehensive. All that can be attempted here b to set forth a 
few observations that occur upon a first perusal. 

The scheme seems too tidy to be true. Nature is a terribly untidy 
old lady ; life is an untidy business from beginning to end ; and as 
every historian knows, hb chief difficulty b to reduce any period to any 
kind of order. A s(±cme like this, almost German in its beautiful 
neatness, makes one suspicious from that very fact. In every scientific 
discussion the important matters are the exceptions to an alleged rule, 
and Mr Diamond b somewhat inclined to ignore them. 

To take an example. Mr Diamond treats the important subject 
of inheritance as springing out of the law of marriage. It b an excellent 
example of hb insight that he should do so. It b very well worked out 
upon the two systems of patrilineal and matrilineal descent correspond¬ 
ing to patriio^ and mau^ocal marriage. Suddenly the author comes 
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across a foi^idabk exception. It is the system of ultimogeniture^ or 
the succe^ion of the youngest son, which by an historical accident has 
acquired in English law the curious name of Borough English, The 
system is widespread, though neither its origin nor its geographical 
distribution have yet been determined satisfactorily. It wifi not fit 
into Mr Diamond's system in any manner, and he has evidently not 
studied it at all. He merely refers to it in a footnote in these terms 
(p* ^ 3 ®) • 

‘ Perhaps equally strange is the rule of Borough English, by 
which, until the other day, land in certain boroughs descended to 
the youngest son *. 

This is not even accurate because ultimogeniture in England is 
not confined to ‘ certain boroughs ' but has a wider distribution as a 
local custom of descent j and furthermore it is not a scientific procedure 
to relegate a mrior difficulty to a footnote. Mr Diamond has made many 
criticisms of Maine who wrote in i86i : his own treatment of ultimo¬ 
geniture has not advanced beyond that of Blackstone who wrote in 1761, 
The English lawyer will at least be surprised at the place occupied 
by his own law in this neat system. He will learn that, without possess¬ 
ing any code after the Conquest, it reached the period of the Central 
Middle Codes about 1075 (Domesday, 1086}. So rapid was the 
development that it had advanced to the Late Middle Codes, corres¬ 
ponding to the Pentateuch, by 1160, and in another twenty-five years, 
by 1185, it had reached the stage of the Twelve Tables. Sixty-five 
years later it had passed through the whole period of the late Codes, 
reaching the level of the Assyrian law's by 1320 (Magna Carta 1215) and 
that of the Code of Hammurabi (1914 B.c.) by 1^50, At that point the 
history of primitive law ends and that of mature law begins. Yet the 
whole of this astonishing and breathless movement has been entirely 
hidden from the eyes of our most competent legal historians like 
Maitland, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Sir William Holdsworth. In their 
ignorance they have treated the whole of It under the one rubric of the 
Feudal Laws, It would be instructive, as it would certainly be enter¬ 
taining to hear the views of a competent medievalist upon this compara¬ 
tive view. If it is to be accepted our ideas must be revised from the 
foundation upwards. This at least can be said with confidence, that 
it has never yet entered the mind of anyone to call the great and 
comprehensive work of Bracton (c, 1250-6) a treatise on primitive law, 
nor to classify Magna Carta as a document of that character. To such 
lengths can an acute mind be driven by the limitations of a rigid theory . 
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The question of geographical control does not enter into Mr 
Diamond’s scheme at No doubt he would contend that the facts 
of geography are merely conditions of material development. At least 
he treats all his primitive peoples from all parts of the world as passing 
through the same stages of material culture, and therefore the same 
stages of legal development. Unless the work of the geographers has 
been greatly misconceived this must be a simplification obtained at the 
expense of accuracy. A West African native obtaining an easy livmg 
by tropica] agriculture may be to outward seeming at the same stage 
of material development as a Highland crofter mabtaming a miserable 
existence by mcessant toil. But no one who regards the facts of life 
bstead of the requirements of a theory would place them in the same 
category. There are regions of abundance, of plenty, of effort, and of 
misery ; regions of isolation and of good communications, and to treat 
factors of climate, soil and situation as irrelevant details is surely to 
darken counsel. Consideration of geographical control does not pro¬ 
duce neat results, but to suppose that truth is always neat may be no 
more than a superstition of the logicians. 

Mr Diamond (p, i8o) docs not exclude the influence of a higher 
civilization upon a lower with which it comes into contact, but in work- 
bg out the details he treats that bfluence as almost negligible. The 
standard example of such an biluence is that of the Mediterranean 
civilization upon the barbarian bvaders of the Roman Empire. Of the 
bfluence of the lower culture upon the higher there is abundant 
evidence in the progressive deterioration that took place during the 
centuries of the * Declbe and Fall * when the barbarian pressure was 
constantly increasmg. The question at issue is whether the barbarians 
progressed in legal ideas purely on account of the stages that they 
successively attabed b material culture ; or whether they borrowed 
from the civilization with which they were in close contact. Much 
of it they could not borrow because it was above them, or, in other words, 
theb borrowings were limited by their power of assimilation. It is 
beyond doubt, as the author rightly points out, that the rediscovery of 
the Digest of Justinian and the rise of the school of the Glossators 
at Bologna under the leadership of Imerius at the begmning of the 
twelfth century was an event of capital importance in the history of 
European civilization; but it b quite another matter to assume that 
thb was a sudden revolurion unheralded by any previous development. 

In other directions we know that the barbarians borrowed much. 
Carlyle’s HisUiry of Medieval PoUticed Theory in the West b little else 
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than a history of such borrowings. The Church preserved all that it 
wished to preserve of the classical authors and tradition. Our own 
Venerable Bede, writing tn the darkest of the Dark Ages, owes every¬ 
thing except his own genius to the remembrance of the ancient world. 
Is it then reasonable to assume that in the important department of 
law nothing was borrowed ? The great German jurist Savigny devoted 
his chief work to prove the exact contrary, and since his time the steady 
influence of Roman law upon barbarian usage has been an accepted 
fact.* If he wishes to upset this conclusion Mr Diamond will be faced 
with the results of a century of careful scholarship. Once the fact of 
borrowing is admitted, the whole of his conclusions as to Europe in 
the Dark and Early Middle Ages will need revision, because the native 
growths must be separated from the borrowings, and until that has been 
done no certain oinclusions can be drawn. 

In presenting these disjointed observations we have no wish to 
detract from the great merit of Mr Diamond’s w^ork. A book so 
original invites and deserves criticism, and all honour is due to an 
author who has the courage and schobrship to produce a new synthesis 
of legal history. It d^erves to be a landmark in the studies to which 
it relates. 


* The most accessible work in English is the volume entitled C?eit^4il in the 

Continental Legal History series. There is an admimble chapter by Professor H, D. 
Hazcltine entitled ' Roman and Onon Law in the Middle Ages' in the Cambridge 
Medieval Hiitory, vol. V. 
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The Work of Giants 

by O, G. S, Crawford 

* 1 «e you Are hedging. That's what all the peopfe comptaJn of. You arc hedging 
in uli the cpuntiy '."Jack the Tihkeaiid. 

O F their kind there arc few things more beautiful than the field- 
walls in a stony country. They arc constructed, as a rule, without 
mortar, and for that reason are called * dry stone walls ’; the 
term is useful, as a distinction, and will serve, but many of them are 
reinforced by an admixture of earth, or of a kind of daub that sets fairly 
hard. The walls of the moister West Country are the most beautiful 
of all, for innumerable plants take root in the earthy crevices and enrich 
the lovely grey stonework with a natural ornament that is entirely 
pleasing. Vivid green splashes of pennywort, yellow stars of celandine, 
clusters of violet, and the twisted white cords of ivy are Nature's version 
of carved vine-scrolls and interlaced designs, with the added beauty of 
colour. Far be it from me to institute odious comparisons between 
the works of Man and of Nature ; both are good to look upon, and 
1 yield to none in admiration of the masterpieces of Angli^ scu[p-> 
ture. But these, alas, are few and far between ; they are not always 
accessible or easily seen ; whereas there are, by wa^ of compensation, 
hundreds of miles of most enchanting field-walb in Cornwall atone. 
I began my study of them without fully realiasing their aesthetic qualities ; 
when my eyes were opened I found it difficult to look at anything etse. 

At first I did not realize the amazing variety of types that occur 
within a small area. To a great extent the type is determined by the 
natural character of the stone that occurs in the district. Obviously 
in a slate coun^ the walls will be dififerent from those in granite regions; 
but even within the granite region there is endless variety. The walls 
may consist of huge ‘ grounders ’ whose triangular inteiatices are filled 
with smaller stones (plate li); but these may be laid flat or edgewise. 
The latter method is a modem innovation, and its presence is a sure sign 
of recent work; but I do not know when it was fimt introduced. Some 
walls are entirely built in this way, from bottom to top; such are likely 
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to be quite modern^ though the rapid growth of lichen and plants gives 
them a deceptive, if pleasing, air of antiquity ill)- Walls in the 

West age quickly but live long. 

The ‘ grounders ’ are often of huge dimensions and represent the 
boulders that were strewn over the sunace before it was first cleared.' 
No one deliberately goes in search of such huge rocks to make a mere 
field-wall; at any rate he does not go far. Smaller atones, such as are 
always available close at hand, would serve the purpose just as well, 
and often were used exclusively. In some parts it is quite usual to 
find every wall' built with grounders set close together along the whole 
length. The labour involv^ must have been considerable, and it has a 
corollary ; no one will lightly destroy such a wall. Alterations may be 
made here and there ; small fields may sometimes be converted into 
large ones by the destruction of an intervening wall. But the original 
plan will persist. This is a safe assumption, and it is home out by the 
disposition of the modem fields round the Iron Age village of Chysauster 
{parish of Gulval). Here, as has already been pointed out, are small 
lyncheted cultivation-plots (probably gardens) adjacent to the huts ; 
but there are also larger ones, divided by walls full of grounders. The 
amount of lyncheting is considerable, and testifies to a very long period 
of cultivation, down into modem times. There was, it is true, a farm 
here as early as 1313 (called Chysalvestre, the house of Sylvester),* * 
and it might be argued that the lyiichets were first brought into being 
by the ploughing of one Sylvester in the Middle Ages. But I do not 
think so- For although the (presumed) prehistoric lynchets coincide 
for the most part with the modem field-boundaries, they do not invari¬ 
ably do so. There are traces of ancient lynchets running across some 
of the modem fielfls, indicating (as wc anticipated above) an cnlaigement 
of the field ; and there is at least one big lynchet below an uncultivated 
area which has the appearance of having b^n waste land for a very long 
time. Moreover the shapes of the fields that lie at a distance from the 
prehistoric village are different and suggest a different, later, design. 

I had hoped, in the first moments of enthusiasm, to find some 
criterion by which to distinguish really ancient field-walls from later 

' See Pi^ular Romanett of ike West of JEngljsnd, by Robert Hunt, 3rd edn., i 33 i, 
p. 56, note. I bavc nude extensive use of this delightful and Euctasting book, and shall 
refer to it in later nrferetuxs by the author^s name only. 

* Hunt »^nii them * hedges *, a local term and in many ways a better one ; but the 
modern of * hedge ’ ia narrower, and i have therefore not used it here, 

*Hendten, Arehaeob^ ef Ccrmooli and Satiy, 193a, p- i 33 - 
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ones, but on the whoSe I was not successful. One feature, however, 
seems to be a fairly trustworthy indication of age. Walls which con¬ 
tain grounders beneath a confused and massive pile of collapsing material 
seem likely to be very ancient—partly, of course, because walls tend 
gradually to disintegrate, partly irecause a wall of substantial bulk may 
reasonably be assumed to date from the original clearing of the area. 
When such ‘ collapsed ’ walls occur (as in the St. Ives district) in a 
region of old settlement, we may adopt the working hypothesis that 
they may be, in part at any rate, prehistoric. 

On stony ground the process of collapse is assisted by the formation 
of negative lynchets which undercut the foundations, causing subsidence. 
The wall then assumes a dilapidated aspect, is full of repair-patches, and 
becomes in part a retaining wall for the soil above. This is a noticeable 
feature of most of the mMem fields round Chysauster, some of which 
probably enclose the same areas as the ancient ones (plates iv, v), 

A study of the six-inch Ordnance Maps of western Cornwall 
reveals certain interesting features about the field-systems. In certain 
regions the fields are of irregular shape, the walls are never geometrically 
straight and are usually curved, and the area enclosed tends to be a small 
one. In others the pattern approximates to a rectangular lay-out, and 
the walls are geometrically straight. Compare, for instance, the fields 
on the Atlantic foreland between St. Ives and Zennor (Cornwall, sheets 
6i sw, SE; fig. I ) with those on Connor Downs {6a Se) and Treswithian 
Downs (6a ne). Or, within the same area and geological formation, 
compare the rigid framework recently imposed upon Lady Downs 
and Conquer Downs, and the plainly modem enclosures of Georgia, 
with those of Amalveor, Embla, Foage, Bodrifty (68 NW), Mulfra and 
Chysauster (68 sw ; fig, 2) In the case of Amalvcor and Embla we 
seem to have a progression marked by sweeping curves of intake from 
the downs ; and it looks as if, after the area tiius taken in had been 
demarcated by a boundary-wall, it was then gradually cut up into 
smaller fields. 

I do not sugg^t that the irregular system is prehbtoric or even that 
it is as old as medieval times in every case, merely that it is older than 
the rectangular lay-out. In a group of irregular fields, moreover, the 
oldest walls will presumably be those of the first big intake and of the 
smaller fields within it — those nearest to the original settlement. If 
that settlement was founded in prehistoric times then the walls of the 
home doses will be, presumably, of prehistoric origin. 1 have already 
given reasons for believing that this holds good at Chysauster, where the 
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present farm has moved a quarter of a mile southwards. If* on the 
other hand, the onginal settlement was firet founded in the Dark Ages 


intp pemliaifib <4 Mii gp} 

or later, on previously uncultivated land, none of the walls will be of 
older date. 
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Tlie problem stated thus has^ however, a mbleading appearance of 
simplicity. We know very little about the dates wben the farms 
and villages of Cornwall were founded. Villages compounded with 
Lan- are believed to represent monastic foundations. * * Mr Henderson 
believes that of the 254 Comish parishes at the present day no less 
than 98 are the d^cendan^ of Celtic monastic foundations, and the 
total number of monasteries was far greater Some of them may 
have been refoundations on older sites, and the field-wrails would then 
have merely been adapted, not ra^ed. Moreover, some monastic sit^ 
may not have survived as u^abited places. ‘ Since the monks of the 
6th and 7th centuries Uved in groups of huts surrounded by a rampart 
in Ae prehistoric way, the rest of the population probably did so too, 
which means that some of the forts which have been provisionally 
assigned to the Iron Age may belong to this time. It is conceivable also 
that a few may be the outer walls of long forgotten monasteries. A 
possible example is an oval fortification at the entrance to the Helfoid 
River in which stands the church of Mawnan parish 

On the go^-covered downs of Penwith the process of clearance 
and enclosure Is still going on. There is still plenty of open un¬ 
enclosed moorland, and a recent incident goes far to prove my case, if 
the facts are to be accepted.* On the farm of Amalveor In Towednack 
a piece of land was being brought under cultivation and for this purpose 
an old decayed bank was being destroyed. This bank consisted of 
earth and stones and may have represented a turf vralt built on stone 
foundations, or with layers of turf alternating with stones, as is done 
today.^ In this old bank was found a small hoard of gold ornaments of 
the Middle or Late Bronze Age.^ Now it is obvious that they cannot 
have been hidden there before the bank was made ; therefore the bank 
miKt have been at least as old as the Bronze Age.* At the time of my 
visit another old bar^ being destroyed, and it seems likely that 
these represent prehistoric field-boundaries. Since the area enclosed 
within them is very small the farmer is getting rid of them—he Is in 
fact ma^g just such a minor alteration as I predicted above (p. 163). 
It shoidd be noted however that these banks are now of very small 
dimensions, and the labour of clearance therefore slight. 


* Heocken, ijj, * Hencken, 236. 

■ They have, however, b«a diaputed. » Hencken, 287. 

• “ is po^hb, they were found and rehidden in modem timea 
penosalJy I do not think this at all probabJe^ nor is it supported by e^enct 
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IKTAKSS, AXALVEOR, EUBLA, GEORCtA* ttH THE FAJU^ OF TCmWHACK 
itswB A Im ConEnJIfiS sir, bj iwrmiulu <]l 


The gradual encroachment of enclosure 
seen on the map of Amalveor nearly as well as at 


waste can be 
because there is 


still much moorland remaining unenclosed. It can be inferred in 
regions where enclosure is now complete, from the exbtenoe of long, 
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continuousr curved waUs^ enclosing a large area. Such may be seen 
north of C^tallack in Paul, for instance fpiG. 3). When was this line 
of wall laid out ? There is nothing remarkably ancient about it, though 
it is mainly meg^ithic and may be of any age. It seems to start from 
a Roundago* ** which has every appearance of antiquity (plate i). The 
wall of the Roundago itself is of exceptional interest and beauty, 
and contains examples of grounders, of what may be the remains of 
upright gate-posts, and of flat-bedded masonry. Close by on a piece 
of rough ground are the remains of buildings too much overgrown to 
be seen properly but ^rtainly ancient, and probably prehistoric ; while 
across the road, near a quarry, are several small lyncheted enclosures 
and rows of grounders, the remains of ancient dividing-walls. It looks 
as if the long enclosing wall belonged to the Roimdago ; but close by 
is a farm with the ancient name of Castallack, and we must beware of 
rash conclusions. 

If, however, the field-systems adjacent to other Rounds are 
examined, there will be found similar long lines of continuous walling, 
centring apparently on the Round itself. I n every case another explana¬ 
tion is possible, but 1 am inclined to think that the number of 
coincidences is at any rate enough to justify the working hypothesis 
1 have put forward—that these large intakes were perhaps the sheep and 
cattle ranches of the Round-builders. 

We are not without precise knowledge of prehbtoric field-walls. 
The grounders of some still survive in various parts of Cornwall and 
in the ScUiy Isles (as on Bryher). On the southern slopes of Mulfra 
Hill are many rows of stones (plate vi), including one whose grounders 
are set in a low bank which runs right up to Mulfra Quoit, a megalithic 
burial-chamber on the top of the hill. These, 1 think, undoubtedly 
mark the boundaries of the flelds belonging to the villagers whose huts 
are Still to be seen lower down the hill. The bank may repi^ent the 
decayed remnants of the turves and smaller stones forming the wall.^^ 
What is required, here and elsewhere, is a series of air-photographs 
showing the plan of this ancient field-system and its relation to the 

* Tlus term, and that of' Round ts oonniiioiily used in Cornwall to describe the 
small circular enclosures that are so oonmuin cveiywhere. They are believed to be of 
prehistoric date, but have not been ^ved so by excavation. Some of them, however, 
differ only from such structures as ^un in respect of state of preservation. 

** If so the almost complete dmppearanoe of the covering mound or cairn of Mulha 
Quoit would be explained; it was used as a quarry for wall-stones by the prdiistoric 
(Iron Age ?J villagers. 
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modem one where the two impinge. But the conditions governing 
successful air-photography here are exceptionally exacting, and there 
b unfortunately no immediate prospect of satisfying them. 

There is a continuity in the p^ant c^ture of the West Countij 
that is lacking in the east, where the footprints of the invader have left 
a more lasting impression. No invader seems to have tmuhled much 
about Cornwall since prehistoric times ; at any rate neither Roman, 
Saxon, Dane or Norman did much to alter the fundamental facts of 



its life.^^ The modem hill-top villages of Madron, Ludgvan, and some 
ports such as Hayle and Marazi on, may well have had an unbroken 

This rsisea an mteresting problem. Which, in the Jon^ mo, produces the greater 
effect, alters the mode of life mote fuodamentaUy—on mvason or an ecoootiuc factor, 
such as aft effective demand for a commodity i Much of the modeni life of the Cornteh 
countryside is determined by the deniand for tin, flowers sod cabbagp. The demand 
for early spring flowers is revoIutLonizing the fleld-syst^ of lie Sdlly IsJe^ as it has 
already revulutionhsed die life of the cultivators. The price of tin affects the life of ev™y 
minor and of ihosc who supply him with goods. In the past the commercial prosperity 
of Cornwall must have been dependent upon the demand for tin. It must also have 
been influenced by the activity of intercourse along the western sea-ways. Here 
mvaaioiu of the east of England would have an indirect and stimulating effect. But such 
matten lie outride the scope of the present article. 
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existence of more than two millennia. Who is to say how many pre- 
hLstoric villages have been gradually obliterated by the continuous 
occupation of a site ? How many Rounds are hidden in the walb of 
modem fields ? Continuity of settlement implies some continuity 
of the accompanying agricultural system. As long as the conditions of 
country life remain constant, so long wiR the field-system remain 
constant also ; the need for expansion, when it arises, has been met by 
enclosure of the waste. 

Whatever may be the real truth about oonrinuity of settlement— 
and the ideas here set down are admittedly speculative—there can be no 
doubt about the continuity of the craft of wall-making. It is still very 
much alive and practised in accordance with traditional methods. 
(A good example of recent work is to be seen on plate vii). These 
methods vary in every district in conformity with the materiab employed, 
and we may well presume that the more perishable components, turf, 
earth and mud-mortar, were used also in prehbtoric times. Indeed 
remains of such mortar still survive in the (Bronze Age) chambered 
barrows of the Scilly Isles,** and the ancient walb of Amalveor and 
Mulfra may have been partly made of turf.** With the aid of construc¬ 
tive imagination (if a mere 'professional archaeologbt ’ may be allowed 
its possession I) it is not difficult to vbualize the appearance of the 
countryside in' megalithic ' times and later. Has full scope been given, 
for instance, to the prehistoric use of ' dob ’** walb ? It was quite 
common, until recently, for the walk of houses to be made of dob upon 
a basb of a few courses of stone-work. Perfect examples are not easy 
to find nowadays, or to photograph when found (because the stone¬ 
work b generally hidden under whitewash and plaster). I have there¬ 
fore chosen a ruined building as an illustration (plate vin). When in 
complete ruin, such a building would become an almost formless mass of 
earth and stone rubble, for then the mud-mortar would not hold the 
stones in position for long. The excavator might hardly suspect that 
he was excavating a house! Some acquaintance with the modem 
usage b thus both instructive and helpful, when projected into the past. 

** Henckeo, ^4. 

^ Turf wftLk were once commoii m the almost stoadess South of England where they 
were erected roumi intakes fiom the waste, the turf beixig p^ed off the surface as a 
necessary prdude to cultivation; this la exacily parallded m the west by the use af 
gnoundejs draped from the field * *nd usfid in the walls, 

* Clob * consists af the local earthy day with a liberal admixture of the local stone 

broken into amall angular fiagmenta. It is the Comiah equivalent of the familiar mud 
walls of the Wessex cottages. 
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The craft of ' hedging ’ has lasted unbroken and without e^ential 
modifications since the Bromse Age at least; the craft of the builder of 
what are called * primitive ’ structures'^® b only recently extinct. It b 
therefore not surprbing that this continuity should al^ be evident in 
folk-lore and legend. Some fragments were collected niore than a 
century ago by Dr Robert Hunt, from whose book the following remarks 
are all taken. 

Giants have left their mark on almost every rock and cam of the 
extreme west. Their ' places ’ were the prehbtoric hill-forts of Cam 
Brea, Treryii, Trencrom, and Pencair, and there were giants at St. 
Ives and St. Michael's Mount. They were particularly active, it seems, 
in the region between St. Ives and Marazion, (Is thb an echo of traffic 
along an bthmus road ?} The giant of St, Michael’s Mount was 
called Cormelian or Cormoran, Hs thb a corruption of Cunomoron ?) 
The giant of Treryn * was chief of a numerous t^d, and by hb daring 
he held possession, against the giants of the Mount, of ail the lands west 
of Penzance But perhaps the most interesting giant in the present 
connexion b Tom, the giant-killer, who lived * somewhere westward 
of Hayle, probably in Lelant ’y He was a great eater and worker, 
but lazy ; ‘ occasionally Tom would have an industrious fit \ then, if 

he found any of hb neighbours hedging, he would turn to and roll in 
all the largest rocks from over the fields, for “ grounders ” Tom 
eventually got a job as the driver of a brewer’s wain, arid went to live 
at Marazion, where the brewery was. One day, ^ he was going to 
deliver beer at St. Ives he helped some men by lifting a tree single- 
handed on to a ' draw ^ The feat was performed in Lud^an Lees, 
and a little farther on was a giant's place diverting the road, which should 
have gone straight to St. Ives but for it. Thb place was hedged in 
with great roc^, which no ten men of these times could move. They 
call them Giant's Hedges to the present day. There was a gate on that 
side of the giant’s farm which was nearest Market-Jew (Marazbn), 
and another on that side which joined the highway leading on to St. 
Ives. Tom looked at the gate for some time, half dbposed to drive 
through, but eventually he decided on proceeding by the ordinaiy 
road. When, however, Tom was coming back from St. Ives with his 
empty wain, hb courage screwed up by the influence of some three or 

U Amothcr artide, or a note, may deal witli gurvivala of such primitive stnidtures 
today m Cornwall; they consbl for the most part of pig-styes, gooK-houses, cow-sheda 
and derelict buiidiags, out in the fields, whose purpose has been forgotten. 

” Hunt, 4S. ” Hunt, 55 ff. 
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four gallons of strong beer which he had drunk he decided that ' the 
king^s highway ought not to be twisting and turning like an angle- 
twitch ' (worm) and went boldly on. He opened the gate and drove his 
oxen through, * On went Tom, without seeing anything of the giant 
or of anybody else, except the fat catde of all sorts in the fields. After 
driving about a mile, Tom came to a pair of gates in a high wall, which 
was close to and surrounding the giant’s ^lle. There was no passing 
round those, as deep ditches, full of water, were on either side of these 
gates. So at them went Tom. The huge gates creaked on their 
hangings, and the wheels of Tom's wain rattled over the causey. A 
little^ugly midgan of a cur began to bark, and out tore the giant, a great 
ugly unshapely fellow, all head and stomach With Tom’s further 
adventures, diverting though they arc, we are not now concerned. 
Suffice that, after an exchange of courtesies, they had a fight and Tom 
killed the Giant, who, liking hb bold enemy, bequeath^ him all hb 
possessions with hb last dying breath (rather an unnecessary formality, 
it seems, on such an occasion t). Amongst them were ‘ heaps of gold, 
silver, copper and tin down in the vaults of the castle, guarded by two 
dogs{caltM Catchem and Tearem, ‘ There b more head of oxen, cows, 
sheep, goats and deer, than thee canst count ’; and hb fins^l injunction 
was one characterbtic of a megalith-builder—’ take them all, only 
bury me decent 

It would be most improper to treat thb delightful romance as if 
it were authentic history. It b not coherent or even consistent with 
other tales of the same kind, and all we can expect of it b an occasional 
glimpse of a vanbhed past. Moreover we must remember that the 
peasant sees the whole of the past in a single plane, as it were, without 
perspective; it b Just the time before hb own; * Them ere rocks were 
put there afore you nor me was boem or thoft ov ; but who don it es a 
pu2ler to everybody in Zennor. I de bJeve theze put up theer wen 
thes ere wurld was maade; but wether they was or no dont very much 
mattur by hal akounts ',** Tom may have been a composite character, 
blended from class-conscious rebcb of feudal times and piehbtoric 
merchants on the trans-pcninsular route. The giant Blunderbuss, hb 
victim, may have been a cross between a feudal lord and some earlier 
brigand woo robbed those merchants. The account of the giant’s 
casde, however, has a prehbtoric ring. Note for example that it was 
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It is possible that the ditdies of Chun Castle contslned water. See ft, A. Smith 
in Arehatcl^at uxvt, 240, 


a mik from the first pite to the second, which was double and had a 
wet ditch^* on either side and led straight to the castle, Between the 
^as no sign of the giant but only ‘ the fat cattle of all sorts 
neids', This is strongly suggestive of that great outer enclosure 


\ 

\ 


4» UJMAfc SARTHWORa C4JLi;,SP' THE CTAJirrs C RAVE’ 
(Bwd w OS. fi la. CtoM^tUfia H, >rr p^inlHfgn of KJ(.S.O.) 


of the waste that we suspected was attached to the ‘ rounds \ such as 
Castaliack (see above, p, 168-9). existence of cattle>enclosures 

attached to prehistoric settlements has long been recognised, but they 
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have usually been much smalEer a&irs, cattle-folds rather than, as 
here, ranches.** But there must have be^ ranches, and I have always 
betieved the linear earthworks of Salisbury Plain to have served the 
purpose of delimiting them.*‘ There too we have, on a larger scale, 
the succession of village, arable and pasture. 

It seems that it was the hedge of the giant^'s cattle-ranch that 
blocked the St. Ives road. It lay beyond Ludgvan Lees, that is to say, 
on the north or St. Ives side of it. The name Ludgvan Lees still 
survives, applied to an old farm half a mile southeast of the village of 
Ludgvan. Now it is remarkable that on the other side of Ludgvan Lees 
there is a hitherto unrecognised linear earthwork called the Giant's 
Grave (fig. 4), It consists of a huge earthen bank, still some live feet 
high in places, with a ditch on the south-eastern side. The surviving 
portion is a quarter of a mile long. The south-western end rests on 
unreclaimed boggy ground with a stream running throu^ it, just 
south of the farm called Vaifell. It runs into the main Penzance- 
St. Ives road and is lost where the road from Newtown comes in from 
the south. (At the time of my visit last March the main road here had 
recently been widened, and the old surface-line under the bank was 
plainly visible). Was this the earthwork that Tom encountered ? 
If it was, the theory of a cattle-ranch here becomes untenable, for the 
Giant's Grave is obviously a defensive afiair like the Grim’s ditches 
of central and eastern England, 

So far as names go the evidence is equally inconclusive. The 
name of Giant’s Grave indicates that the same sort of tale was told of 
it as of Bolster Bank in St. Agnes, and the Hack and Cast in Goran.** 
On the other hand, the Giant’s H^ge, between the creeks of Looe and 
Lcrryn (Fowey) is an earthwork of exactly the same kind as Bolster 
Bank and the Giant’s Grave, and the name connects it with the tale 
of Tom and Blunderbuss. There ive must leave the matter, content 
at least to have added a third to the two known defensive linear earth¬ 
works of Cornwall, 

The work of giants in the west is done for ever, but the hedg^ 
remain, more beautiful than their makers were, ‘ by hat akounts ' J 


*’ See the imtauce >t Kaln-Lindentbtl, ANTMjumr, 1936, x, 69-93. 

“ S« the OrdiiaDct! Sitrvcy Maf> of Celtic Fields of Salisbury Plain, i: 25^000. 
Old Saruia Sbeet^ 1934^ 

“ Hunt, 75-6. The Hack and Cast is rather a promontoiy fort than an earthwork 
of the longer kmd. 
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Rock Paintings in the Libyan Desert 

by W. B. Kennedy Shaw 

T ime wrote Sir Tbofnas Browne, * which antiquatcs antiquities, 
and hath an art to make dost of all things, hath yet spared these 
minor monuments *, The Nile Valley is full of major monu* 
ments—pj^mids, tombs and temples ; each expedition which goes 
into the Libyan Desert learns that it is well-filled with minor ones and 
remarkable among these are paintings and gravings on rocks. 

Broadly speaking, most of the paintings have been found in or 
near the mountain mass of Gebel ’Uweinat,^ and the Incised pictures 
further south in Ihe^ region of the Wadi Haw'a, south of Bir Natrun,* 
One group of paintings had been found on the west side of the Gilf 
Kebir, a nigh sandstone plateau lying to the north of ’Uweinat, which 
stretches northwards from lat, z't 30' for 150 miles. In January 1935 
a party of six (the bte Cblonel G. A, Strutt and Mrs Strutt, M. H^, 
Mason, R. £. McEuen, R. N. Harding Newman and myself), using 
three F^ord care for their transport, was exploring the southeast part 
of this plateau and hoping to find, among other things, new rock- 
drawings. Thb part of the Gilf Kebir is cut up by wide, sandy valleys 
divided by still uneroded portions of the origmat table-land. At 
the head of one of these valleys and nearly on a level with the 
plateau top McEuen noticed a number of rock-sheltere, in one of 
which Harding Newman found the paintings which are the subject of 
this pajper (plate i). The site is in lat. 22" 58^ long, 25“ og", 400 miles 
west 01 the Nile and 200 miles southeast of K^ara Oasis. The rodc- 
shelter, 4-5 ft. high, and 15 yards across the mouth, runs back for 
about 6 yards into the hill and faces southeast. It is thus fairly well 


1 Those found by Hasstnein and Kemal d DEn are deacribed by Sreuil in Bs&te 
S^Hfiqut, February 1928. Other* at ’Ein Dua found by AJmaay an adminbly 
published by Ceporiaoco and Gnziosi, Lt Pixmt Ibtpeitn di Aitt Doua (Florence, 1934), 
See also an artide by the writer in Amtiqout, March 1934, pp. 63-72, 

a Some are recorded by Kewbold in AimgCETr, S^tember 192S, 261-91. 
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sheJtcred from the prevailing northerly winds. Most groups of rock- 
paintings in the Libyan Desert, as Frobenius points out, have been 
found at existing water points, such as ’Ein Dua, or where there is a 
strong probability of there having been water in the past, but these are 
high up near the summit of the plateau. The mouth of the cave was 
partly blocked with drift sand but at the back, below the paintings, 
this was scoured down to the rock floor. We were unable to move all 
the sand but found nothing in it. In front there is a fall of 30-40 ft. 
and on this slope were a few fragments of hard, buff or red-brown 
pottery, some nondescript quartzite flakes and pieces of ostrich shell. 
The paintings are on the sloping back wall of the cave and are in 
white and two shades of red. We copied them by tracing on transparent 
paper, by photographing, and used a colour tint card to determine the 
exact shade for reproduction later. Most of the figures illustrated here 
are photographs of pastel copies. 

These paintings are closely paralleled by those at ’Ein Dua men¬ 
tioned above, I have been fortunate in being able to show them to 
the Abb^ Breuil and he assures me that they are the work of the same 

n le. The pictures certainly represent domesticated animab ; thb 
?ar from the collars or halters shown on some (nos. 8, 9, and 14) 
and from their spotted coats. The cattle arc probably Bos a^anust 
of Predynastic and Old Kingdom times in Egypt, and later replaced by 
Bos brachyceros. The prominence riven to the udders b noticeable 
and suggests that the production of milk was an important feature. 
The scene in no, 22 is found three or four times at ’Ein Dua though 
here we have a more complete picture. It seems to represent a cave 
or hut, from the roof of which hang various objects, \rith a ’woman 
seated within and a man standing outside. Since the painungs them¬ 
selves are in a ca’ve, one might expect the artbts to have lived in and 
painted a cave also ; on the other hand objects would hang more easily 
from the roof of a hut. The two human figures resemble those at 
'Ein Dua, where we find the same broad shoulders, slender -svaist and 
’wide hips. The white garment falling from the waist is found there 
also, and again among the paintings from Karkur Talh at the east end 
of 'Uweinat which have been published by Frobenius.* The filiform 
figures of 30 and 21, however, find only one parallel at 'Ein Dua, and 
this, as Graziosi pomts out, b in turn similar to the eastern Spanish 
paintings. The latter, however, include no domesticated ammab ; 


■ Btrlintf lUaitriete iS Febmuy 1934. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 


h uman figures and hunting scenes predominate. The mushroom- 
shaped heads seen here (20, zi) are found at Cogut in Spain and also 
at In Ezzan in the Algerian Sahara.* 

Breuil finds a close resemblance between the 'Ein Dua paintings 
and others lately discovered near Harrar in Abyssinia * He supposes 
that domestication of the animals represented there may first have 
taken place on the Abyssinian plateau, whence it spread westwards to 
the Nile Valley and beyond. One man at Harrar wields a bow exactly 
similar to those seen on the lion-hunt slate palette of Egyptian pre* 
dynastic age. 

To sum up, these Gilf Kebir paintings are probably the work of a 
pastoral people living about the date of the Egyptian predynastic period. 
They resemble closely the pictures at 'Em Dua, which in turn have 
amities with those at Harrar, and, through In Ez^, with eastern 
Spain (Cogul, Alpera, Minateda) and with South Africa- ^ 

As it would obviously be of interest to learn something about the 
pigments used by these early artists we collected from a few of the more 
obscure pictures some specimens of the paint. Dr L. A. Jordan, of 
the Paint Research Station at Teddington, has kindly examined these 
for me, and reports as follows ;— 

The results of the general analysis of the specimens of pig¬ 
ment are as follows : 

Red, Iron, alimfinium and silica are present. It easy to 
show that silica is present in two forms—one a crystalline variety 
derived from the sandstone backing and the other forming part 
of the coloured earthy material. 

White. Magnesium, a small amount of aluminium and 
silica are present. Again the silica is derived partly from the 
sandstone direct and partly from the earthy material. 

The composition of the red pigment is more or less what 
might be expected, corresponding to that of a burnt earth of which 
supplies were probably available locally. The composition of the 
white pigment, however, is a little more difficult to understand 
as it apparently contains no Hme or gypsum of material. 

Working with such small quantities, it is a little difficult to estimate 
the amount of each component but it would seem that the white 
pigment was a white clay. 

^L’Anthrtipalogie, 1926,, Vixvl, noa. 5-6. 

^I'Anthropol^it, 1934. lUM, 5-6. 
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I can find no trace of any medium such as might have been 
used as the cementing agent, and, indeed, I have b^n forced to 
the conclusion that the specimens contain no organic material 
whatever. The medium might have been some kind of fat or 
even wax imported into the region, and as you have yourself pointed 
out the Sudan is an area rich in products of the gum arabic type, 
though whether that was the case 6000 years ago is not for me to say. 
You will remember that I mentioned the name of Mr Noel Heaton 
who made some investigations on the Minoan paintings where an 
egg medium was used, I discussed the question of the egg medium 
with him and he expressed the view that the use of egg material 
here was unlikely but could not be ruled out entirely, 

Graziosi* * suggests, though not apparently as the result of an 
analysis, that some kind of fat was used as a vehicle for the pigment at 
'Ein Dua. In the Egyptian tomb-paintings^ the white pigment was 
generally whiting fcarbonate of lime), but sometimes gypsum (sulphate 
of lime). For red a natural red ochre was the most common, a soft 
form of haematite containing a little clayey matter. Gum has been 
identified in use as a vehicle, and glue or gelatine may have been used, 
Lucas doubts the identification of white of egg as a medium and 
remarks that hens were not introduced into Egypt until a very late 
period. But it seems probable that the painters of the Gilf Kebir 
pictures could have used ostrich eggs. He quotes Russell that a red 
pigment of oxide of iron found at Medum could be applied mixed 
with water alone. 

fiurkitt*, writing of South African paintings, suggests that gum, 
fat or the latex of Euphorbia may have been used as the vehicle. 


* c^. ctY,, p. t6. 

’ A Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Matenab, di. V], 

* M. C. Burldtt, Sintth Afriede Past in SUmt and Paint, p. 114, 
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Reculver* 

by R. F. Jessup 

T he twin to were of Reculver, a far-seen monument on the 
northeast coast of Kent 3^ miles east of Heme Bay (plate i), 
have long been recognized as a sea-mark of great antiquity. 
They were for many years maintained solely for the benefit of 
mariners using the shoal-beset inshore channels on the southern side 
of the Thames Estuary, but with the general disuse of these channels 
during the last decade such a guide-mark is no longer required. 

The story of Reculver begins with the establbhment, late in the 
3rd century, of a Roman fort, which was a unit in the scheme designed 
for the defence of the Saxon Shore : there had, however, been a 
settlement of indeterminate nature here in the two preceding centuries. 
Then late in the 7th century a small Christian church was built within 
the ruined walls of the fort, and around it grew a monastic house which 
existed until the loth century. After the Conquest, the building became 
the parish church of Reculver, and as the parish church it continued until 
the beginning of the 19th century when, as a consequence of the depleted 
population, it was abandoned. For many years after it remained a 
rum (excrat for the towers), and in this condition it came into the care 
of the Office of Works in 1925, The purpose of this essay is chiefiy 
to give some account of the Saxon church and the Roman fort, but it 
will be instructive to consider at the same time the changes whi^ have 
taken place in the topography of the coast since Roman days. 

By the terms of a widely accepted legend the towers, which are 
popularly known as ‘ The Sisters ' or * The Reculverswere built or 
put into repair by one Frances, Abbess of Davington Priory, as a 
memorial to her twin sister Isabel who perished in a shipwreck on the 
Horse Sand off Reculver in the early years of the i6th century, A 
version of the story was indeed current about a hundred years after 
its supposed happening, and there may be a grain of truth in it, but in 
its usual form it ts very largely the creation of William Henry Ireland, 

• The Roruui name was ReguIbJum (Not, D^. cirea 415) ‘ derivied from an old 
BritiBh word for " beak, billwith a prefix oarreaponding to Latin prae or pro, 
the name meaning “ promontory " \ £kwa|], Oi^crd Dietimary t>f English PUue-namts, 
1936, p.3b5. The projecting character Oif the land on which Reculver stands is now 
masked by the ^een meadows which on the south and east have replaced the ddsl 
matah and mud fiats of earlier times. 
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who has better claim to be known as a notorious former of Shakespearian 
manuscripts than as the author of the history of Kent in which the 
story with all its pseudo-historical detail first appears.* Subsequent 
topographers have not hesitated to make good use of the story for their 
own purpose, but it has not iost any of its popular appeal, even in 
face of the very pleasant alternative which Richard Barham sets before 
his readers in the higoldsby Legends, 

The Rcculver towers were actually built late in the lath century, 
as their architecture clearly demonstrates. When Camden wrote his 
Britannia they were already regarded as a sea-mark, at any rate by the 
local people. That they were well-established and ofiicidly accepted 
as suOT by the middle of the 17th century is evident from a Minute 
dated zS January i66z in the records of the Corporation of Trinity 
House.* Here, the parishioners of Recutver petitioned the Corporation 
' they would by Cirtifycate informe the Lord Bishopp of Canterbury 
the necessity that the steeple of Reculver were repaired in regard it is 
a very emminent seamarke The Corporation duly provided a 
certificate to this end, wherein it was stated that *wch said steeples 
are very well knowne unto us to be soo emminent a sea-marke that the 
shipping to and from London cannot conveniently pass but with much 
detriment and hazzard ’. The towers had evidently been in need of 
attention for some years previously, for in 1637 Archbishop Laud was 
enjoined to expedite the nearing of a cause then before him between 
the parishioners of Heme and those of Reculver, ‘ touching the repairs 
of the church and steeple of the church at Reculver ’. 

Lambarde, in his Carde of the Beacons in Kent, published in 1570, 
shows the towers of Reculver together with those of several other 
churches, but they are clearly not included as part of the beacon system, 
the inference being that they were used solely for a navigation light. 
This light could only have been a modest structure, a tar-bucket 
probably, which was placed in the towers at nightfall. 

The Early Church 

The first church at Reculver,* according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, was founded in 669 by Egberht, King of Kent, who * gave 

^ W* H. IrtJaLici, Hiitory of thr County of vol. t [1828), 4:^7^ 

■ Tile Corporation of Trinity House have been good enough to supply me with a 
copy of the Minute, an extract from which I reproduce with thanis for their courtesy, 

^ The only pagan Ssuron rdics from Reculvcr known to me are a lobed glass beaker, 
and a broken Kentiih brooch. 
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to Bassa, a mass-priest. Reculver to build a minster upon *, and it was 
built (as also was the church of King Eadbald at Dover and the 
lonely chapel of St. Peter-O'n-the-Wall at Brad well in Essex) within the 
mined walls of a Roman fort. Its subsequent documentary history 
is not very full. The chief items of present concern in it are these. 
The building was completed and occupied by 679, for in that year 
King Lothar of Kent made a grant of land to the abbot of the monastery 
of Reculvcr. Eadberht of Kent was buried within its walls in 761, 
and it w'as for long popularly but incorrectly regarded as the burial 
place of Ethelbert himself. Between 817 and 825 it comes into 
prominence during the Mercian guarrels with Kent, when C^nwuif 
of Mercia, with an eye to obtainbg a useful foothold in his former 
dependency, tried to help himself to land belonging to the monasteries 
of Minster and Reculver. Finally, in 949 the monastery and its 
possessions passed bj|r the gift of King Eadred to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury and this is the last mention of the monastic house. In its 
later years it can scarcely have escaped the ravages of the Viking raiders 
who, a century before, had already wintered in the adjoining island of 
Thanet and overrun Sheppey. 

After the Conquest the building, which no longer had a monastic 
character, serv^ merely as a parish church, and in the 12th and 13 th 
centuries considerable additions were made to the fabric. In 1805, 
for the reason already mentioned, it was desecrated, and sold for the 
stone it contained. The twin toivere were allowed to remain standing 
in view of their importance to mariners, and subsequently they were sold 
to the lighthouse au^orities of Trinity House. What was left of the 
church quickly fell into desolate ruin, from which it was rescued in 
1925 when part of the site (including the Roman walls) came bto the 
t^e of the Office of Works. Much of the plan and de tails of construc¬ 
tion of the ^rly church were recovered by clearbg and excavation b 
1927, and sbee that date more of the site has been gradually secured for 
preservation. Much careful restoration has been undertaken, and for 
the guidance of visitors the plan of the 7th century buildbg (plate ii) 
is now picked out on the ^und b chalk, while the 8th century additions 
are mdicated by large flmt pebbles. The foundations themselves are 
protected by a covering of earth, and to its very great advantage the site 
has been laid out with turf. ^ 

Any account of the early church at Reculver must of nec^lty 
be largely bdebted to a scholarly essay b y Sir Charles Peers* and to 
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Mr A. W. Clapham’s well-known book on pre-conquest architecture,* * 
and the following summary is derived mainly from these two authorities. 
The original church (plate il and p- i8i), had an aisleless nave 37 feet 
in length and 24 feet in width, with an apsidal chancel polygonal on 
the outside but semi-circular within, a triple chancel arch of Roman 
bricks supported on two stout columns, and a rectangular porticus or 
chapel on each side of the nave marching in part with the chancel. In 
the northern porticus, the sills of the original inward-splayed windows 
still remain. The flooring, w’hich was of thick mortar, rested on a 
foundation of flint, and it had a thin plaster surface coloured W cnished 
brick. So hard was this floor that when a Fellow pf the ^ciety of 
Antiquaries wanted to collect a piece as a specimen in 1783, the clerk 
of the church had very great difficulty in brewing it, even with a pickaxe. 
Much of the flint and stone rubble with which the walls were built had 
doubtless been obtained from the Roman fort, and Roman tiles were 
used for bonding. It will be noticed that the Roman walls stand to 
a remarkably uniform height which presumably represents the old 
ground-level within the fort,* and apparently the Saxon and medieval 
builders robbed the walb systematically to that level. In the 8th 
century the walk of the small chaneb were extended westward and then 
returned across the west ivall of the nave, so as to form a porch at 
the west door, together with a series of rooms surrounding the original 
nave. No structure occupied the usual place of the cloister on the 
northern side, and the little church was evidently a building apart from 
the remaining monastic offices, the position of which is not^own. 

This church at Re culver b one of a consistently planned group to 
be found in southeastern England, for the construction or rebuilding 
of which the Augustinian missionaries were responsible.* It seems 
likely that they reproduced in their work features of Christian churches 
which, built during the Roman period, had survived the pagan Saxon 
barbarbm. The archetype of the group b the weU-known apsidal 
building at Silchester which b said to be a Christian church of the 
Roman period. In design and execution Reculver has much in common 
wilii St, Andrews at Rochester, the mbsionary churches at Canterbury, 

* A, W* ClaphitUg Fflg/jwA lAe C(?n^esi (1950)^ 

pp> 17, 63, etc. 

■ The present ginund-levc] b a few feet above the wbUs ; formerly the area witbio 
the Roman walls was a wheat fidd. 

• See AntiQuitV 19^.9, m, ^5-74: " The earlier Churches In England \ by Sir 
Charles Fecra^ 
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Ethelburga’s church at Lyminge, and St. Peter’s at Bradweli in Essex,» 
and here it may be recalled that Bede mentions a traditional Roman 
origin for St. Martin’s at Canterbury. 

Apart from the building, two noteworthy relics of the Saxon 
church have survived. After the destruction of 1805, much of the old 
stonework was removed and built into the walls of a new church at 
Hillborough, a mile distant, but a great deal of it was sold to local 
buyers, ouch was the fate of the two stone columns which supported 
the triple chancel-arch of the 7th century church. They were 
rediscovered years later half buried and forgotten in the grass of an 
orchard ne^ Canterbury, and one of the capitals was rescued at much 
the same time from the stack-yard of a farm at Reculver. By the 
efforts of Dr Sheppard of Canterbury, the columns were reassembled 
and erertcd in the Precincts of Canterbury cathedral. They now 
stand within the cathedral itself, where they are well protected from 
the weather. As works of art, they have little to commend them. The 
clumsy capitals are set off only by a heavy tapering shaft 12 feet 4 inches 
high with cable moulding at the base, but possibly, as Sir Charles Peers 
has suggested, their ungainlmess was relieved by paintwork, though no 
trace of this is now visible.* 

The second surviving relic is a remarkable one, consisting of five 
pieces of a finely car\ed and painted cross-shaft. They are now 
placed on the window silk inside Hillborough church. Apparently 
the pieces had been built into the fabric of the old church and were 
found on its demolition ; a fragment of a cross-head and a small piece 
of shflft were hIso found on the m I^ter years» There arc two 
well^uthenticated references to a cross In the church of Reculvcr. A 
decree of Archbishop Win^elscy, dated from Rcculver in 1396,* refers 
to the oblations and alms in a certain chest near the great stone cross 
between ^e * church and the chancel at Reculver ’; and John Leland 
on his visit about 1540 noted there ‘ Yn the enteryng of the Quyer ys one 
of the fayrest, and the moat auncyent Crosse that ever I saw a ix. Footes 


* For details see Pern and Ctaphain, Archaeolggia (1917), lxxvji, 204 ff. 

' They wre drawn i» titu before the dunolition ; see a R. S^, RkhborougA 
md Lymp^ {iSsc}. p. *97; for the original drawings see Society of 
^tiqu^es, Red Portfoltot, Kesnt 24, 26, There is not much possibility of tWf' 
having been part of the great monument at Richboroueh as sugeested in Arch Caitt 
(193a), a.tv, 170. . 

^ Tapogrepkica Britatmcit (1784}, no. 

XVZlIp p. 133^ 
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as I ges, yn highte. It standeth lyke a fayr Columne It rested on 
a ‘ greate Stone * which was plain, and its sculpture depicted Chmt 
and the Apostles, the Passion, and the Crucifixton, and ‘ the hiest Part 
of the Pyller hath the Figure of a Crosse It bore also inscriptions 
painted in Roman capitals, and there may have been additional lettering 
engraved on metal strips countersunk in the stone. Now Sir Charles 
Peers in his examination of Reculver in 1927 found exactly ' yn the 
enteryng of the Quyer^ and immediately to the west of the chancel 
ste^ a stone foundation which he was able to show very convincingly 
to DC contemporary with the plaster floor of the 7th century church, 
and it is eminently reasonable to suppose that this foundation was the 
one upon which Leland’s cross was erected. 

Four of the present pieces were part of a round shaft ^ no two wilt 
fit together, but on the evidence of the sculpture they are all part of 
the same cross, although the only block which has interlaced work is 
3 inches less in diameter than the others, all of which have a diameter 
calculated at 18 inches. A central dowel hole in several of the stones 
bears out Leland’s description of a cross built up of a series of super¬ 
imposed blocks. A sixth fragment, now in the possession of Canon 
G. M. Livett, F.S.A., Canterbury, b here published for the first time, 
with his kind permission (plate hi). 

The sculpture is executed skilfully enough, but in a severe way 
which recalls the work of Classical schools. With the one exception 
of simple interlaced work, it consists of draped human figures 
empanelled, and of vine-scrolls with human heads. In addition there 
are considerable traces of a background of reddish-brown paint. This 
colouring, which is best preserved in the panel of interlaced W’ork, 
appears to be contemporary with the sculptme, and it may have been 
intended to supply a jmlychromc effect in contrast with the light grey 
stonework. Possibly the lettering painted in Roman capitals was a 
part of the same scheme. It is difficult to reconcile any of the pieces 
with Leland’s description of the figures, but the largest piece, which 
bears four figures, may possibly represent Christ and the Apostles. 

Although the Reculver cross is perfectly familiar to students and 
much has wen said about it,‘^ the origin of its admittedly alien work 
of the late 7th century is still obscure. It bears, of course, some 

” Lehnd, ltiiierary(jTd edJdon, 1770),vit, folio 136, Ldand abo saw a. ‘ veiyaundent 
Boke of the Evangdyes * with a stone inscribed cuudia atepiccvb in the binding. 

In putJcular hlr Clapham has made an intEresting su^estion (op. cit. p. 62) that 
the cross may have been in existence before the church. 
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relation to the sculpture on the famous Northumbrian cross at Ruthwell, 
and the Ruthwell cross, the s^listic position of which is fairly well 
agreed upon, has the added similarity of Roman lettering. Several 
pieces of the stone have been identihed as of French origin,and it is 
just possible that its sculptor was a forei^er who had been trained in a 
school which derived an attenuated inspiration from classical sources, 
and who worked in Britain under the patronage of Theodore of Tarsus, 
or of his colleagues Benedict Biscop and Hadrian. 

Theodore ascended the episcopal throne at Canterbury in 67S, a 
year before the church at Reculver was founded, and all three derics 
brought with them to Britain much learning and love of art. Benedict, 
in particular, returned from his first Journey to Gaul with several 
masons who were to build a church in the Roman style, a style which 
he greatly adinired.** It is clear then that either of them was quite 
capable of setting up this magnificent rood-cross at Reculver ; but one 
would like very much to be able to point out a single monument in 
Gaul or anywhere else in Europe to place what can only be an attractive 
theory of possibility within the surer realm of probability. In the 
meantime, all that cpi safely be said b that the Reculver cross is in its 
technique more foreign than the Ruthwell cross, with which it is usually 
agreed to be contemporary. 


Erosion of the Coast 

The chief reasons advanced for the demolition of the church in 
1805 were that it was in grave danger of collapse owing to the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea, and that the majority of the inhabitants had moved 
inland. The desertion of Reculver had, in fact, been in process for 
many years previously. In Camden's day it was ‘ nothing else but an 
uplandish country towne ’, noted only for its savoury oysters and for 
the steeples of the church which ' shooting up their lofty spires stand 
the mariners in good stead as markes, whereby they avoid certain 
sandes and shelues in the Mouthe of the Tamb ’M William Lambarde, 
Kent’s own topographer, wrote in 1570 that ‘ the present estate of 

” The fragmenta st Hillborougb have not been reported upon by a. geologist, but 
I think there is no doubt that they are of the same stone as the pieces described by 
Sir Charies Peers. ^ 

BedCi Lreer of tkt Holy AUott, Beoedict. 
n Caiudeii, BriUtmiia (t6io), p, 531. 
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Reculvers {as you inay see) deserveth not many wordcs From the 
earliest da;;^, the constant and pronounced erosion of the sea coast at 
this spot has attracted attention and speculation. Leiand (op, at.) 
says ^at Reculver ‘ stondeth Vpithyn a Quarter of a Myle or litle 
more of the Se Syde. The Towne at this tyme is but Village lyke . . . 
The old Building of the Chirch of the Abbay remayneth having ii 
goodly Spiring Steples His estimate of the distance between Reculver 
and the sea, which has often been called into question, is in point of 
fact not so very inaccurate : it may be confirmed from the chart of the 
Isle of Thanet noticed later. 

By the courtesy of Mr AUington Collard of Reculver and Mr 
O, G. S. Crawford, I am enabled to reproduce here (page i8q) imposed 
on a modem 6~inch map, a little-knowTi manuscript map of three 
farms in the ‘ pareche of Reculluer made about 1630 by James 
Castelh’* At that time it will be seen there was a considerable strip 
of land betiveen the northern wall of the Roman fort and the sea cliff i 
a note on the original map reads * The Peice to ye Sea Shore caled iii 
Acres Mr Col lard also possesses another manuscript map made 
by Thomas Hill in 16S5, which contains a note to the effect that ‘ The 
Clift was further to the seaward then [than] now is, as you may reade in 
theTableof the Antiquities of the said place By 1781, when the Kentish 
historian Boys made his plan of Reculver,*’ only the north-eastern 
angle remained of the northern wall of the Roman fort, the rest having 
recently fallen, A drawing made in 1781 is reproduced in plate rv. 
The church originally stood approximately in the centre of the fort, 
and by 1810 the sea had encroa^ed so far that the w’avea were almost 
washing over its walls ; it was in that year, when more than one-third 
of the area had been engulfed, that the Corporation of Trinity House 
at last complied with the repeated request of the inhabitants and erected 
protective works to prevent further inroads of the sea. A few years 
later, the present apron of atone and the groyne system (plates e and vx) 
were completed. 

Although there is this considerable amount of information 

** W, Lambarde, A Perambulaium Keat (157^); 1836 edition, p. 235. 

** Hill's map was reproduced in Rosch Smith's RidAomtgk, Rea^ett, and Lympne 
(1S50). Bjf Mr CoUard's permiesqn there are photostat repmductians of both maps in 
the Map Room at the British Museum (} 120,2 and 3120,3); and there is s copy of 
Csstell's map on the site for the benefit of vtaiboia. 

*’ Sodety of Ant^uari^ Red Portfoliast Kent L-R, 24, 25 ; pubiished in Nschols* 
B{bi{oduc& T<^ograptdca BnUuadca (1784) no. XVItt, plate iv. 
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regarding the wastage of land within compamtlvely recent years, it is 
difficult to estimate the seaward extent of Reculver in Ro man times 
The rate of erosion, which has been accelerated by the unresistant 
nature of the London Clay cliffs, is dependent upon tides and weather 
conditions generally, and is far from ui^orm. In one bad winter, that 
of iSo8, ID feet of land disappeared ; between 17S0 and 1785 no less 
than 7} feet were lost each year, and the average loss between 1630 and 
iSzo was approximately 2| feet a year. There is also to be taken into 
account a possible post-Roman subsidence of the land surface and, for 
what it is worth, the persistent legend of a drowned Roman town off 
the Black Rock, though the latter might quite well be accounted for by the 
presence of a natural gravel^it {such as The Street atWhitstable, which 
!ias often been mis-called a Koman road), and by the pottery which has 
leen washed out of the cliff and subsequently brought up in the 
hshennen’s nets. On the other hand, a Roman bmiding with a 
hypQcaust and tesselated pavement stood considerably to the northw'ard 
of the fort, between it and the sea and if an average wastage of 5 feet 
a year be assumed, the Roman coastline might well have reached 
beyond the Black Rock Shoal, which is now | mile northwest of 
Rcculver, A note by Thomas Hill the * swome surveyer' on his map of 
1685, says that in Roman days, the castle was' neer a mile distance men 
from the sea a guess that may have been very near the truth. 

The Roman Fort 

The Roman fort covers a small knoll which, rising to a 
maximum height of 50 feet, is the last seaward extension of the Blean 
Hills.*® In its origmal condition the fort was almost square in shape, 
enclosing an area of some 7J acres, with apparently one entrance only, 
but it is not certain whether this entrance was in the south or west wall. 
A large stretch of the walls is still to be seen. On the southern and 
eastern sides the core b fairly well preserved, standing to about half 
of its former height of 20 feet from the foundations, and a piece of the 
western wall (which is visible in plate i) is to be seen in the rear of 
the King Ethelbeit public-house. At present the average thickness 
of the core b 8 feet, and the structure consbts of flint and ra^tone 

)• Ireland's legend of nine mite », of course, absurd. Popular opbion, dating 
from the 17U] century, places the town of RecuiTer on the Black Rock Shoal, 

’• J, Bandy, Anti^iiiaUt Rslupinae (Oxford, 17(1 in Latm), 1774 edition, p. 54. 

•* A detailed account of Roman Reculver will be found in V,C,H. Kent, nt, 19-24. 
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with occasiotial pieces of tufa and septaria, and it fonneriy had a 
facing of dressed ragstone f plate vij) the whole being raised on a 
slight foundation of b^ch pebbles sunk in the natural sand. Much the 
same features were to be seen in the sister fort at Richborough. By 
Boys’ time the facing stones had been almost entirely removed by stone- 
robbers, and now only two imperfect courses remain about half way 
along the eastern wall (plate vn). On the outside of the southern wall, 
a pebble formation is well exposed (plate v) where the land surface 
has been considerably lowered by ploughing since Rontan times ; 
the wall here has been underpinned to prevent further damage by 
subsidence. This lowering of the land surface has effectively removed 
any indications of the ditch system which, according to Gough, 
surrounded the fort. 

An unusual feature noticed in 187S and again by Major Gordon 
Home in 1927 is the presence of two inner ofisets to the wall, and 
Major Home was able to prove the existence of an inner earthen ramp. 
Unlike most of the forts of the Saxon Shore, but in common with 
Bran caster, Reculver had rounded angles and no bastions, and there 
is an unexpected absence of bonding-tiles in the walls* These peculiar 
features in its construction have b^n brought forward to support a 
claim for an early date,” but until other and contrary evidence is forth¬ 
coming, we may still prefer to think that it was built at much the same 
time as the majority of the Saxon Shore forts which it closely resembles 
in general character, that is at the end of the 3rd century. 

The early historians were quick to identify the pre-Conquest 
Racul^ or Raculfceastre with the Casiellum ^guUnumt a station 
mentioned in the Noiitia Dignitatum^ a garrison list the British portion 
of which is thought to date early in the 5th century. It includes the 
tribune of the first cohort of Vetasians at Regulbium under the command 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore in Britain. The Vetasii or Betasii 
were a people living in that part of Gaul now called Brabant ; some of 
them served with the auxiliaries on the northern frontier of Britain in 
the 2nd century, but archaeology gives no corroboration of their presence 
at Recuiver. 

That there tvas an occupation of the site as early as the 1st century 
A.D. is proved by mint coins and potteiy of that period. An additional 
piece of plausible evidence may ^ adduced in die existence of a well- 
aligned road of great antiquity which, following parish boundaries for 

" As Mr R. G. Colliagwood hu emphasized, the probable mnow eatnoce and the 
atom walla are both Ji^aitut a znd centuiy date. Aich. R9mm BrUain {1930), 54. 
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a large part of its course, connects Reculver with Canterbury by way 
of HilllM rough, Maystreet Cross, Ford (where there was a mid-and 
century cemetery), Maypole, Buckwell, and Sturry. From Hillborough 
the road continued nor^ward to Bishops tone where it Is now represented 
by a held-path, and then eastward directly to what seems to be an 
ori^al west gate of the fort; this road, the original eastern end of 
which has now fallen into the sea, is known as * The King’s Highw'ay ’ 
on Hill's map. It fits well into the general plan of the Roman road* 
STOtem in East Kent which was focussed entirely upon Canterbury, and 
if, as there is good reason to believe, the systen) was already in existence 
in the ist century there is here some evidence in support of a ist 
century date for the early settlement at Reculver. 

A hint as to the nature of this early settlement may be given by the 
geographical situation of the site. It occupied a commanding position 
on the Genlade or Wantsum, which in Roman times was a wide and 
navigable watercourse separating the Island of Thanet from the 
mainland of Kent. It is well known that all the forts of the Saxon 
Shore had maritime connexions, and it seems that Reculver may have 
been established m that tradition long before the 3rd century system 
of defence was instituted. From the vety beginning of the Flavian 
period there had been in existence the Classis Briiannica,** a naval 
Channel patrol with its base at Boulogne and depots at Dover, Lympne, 
and prorably Folkestone; and Reculver vrith a harbour on a tidal mlet 
would have made a convenient northern station for that fleet. The site 
was equally accessible for London shipping (already considerable in 
the ist century), most of which no doubt preferred to use the sheltered 
Wantsum rather than to make a rough passage round the Foreland, 

The main period of occupation, ui spite of chance discoveries 
made at various times within the fort, is still obscure. Leland testifies 
that ' in digging abowte the Chyrch Yard they find old Bokels of 

Girdels and Ring. Ther hath bene much Romain mony fownd 

abowt ReculverArchdeacon Battely, the tutelary genius of Reculver, 
who wrote in 1711, describes and illustrates coins, pottery, and trinkets 
in his own lai^e collection, the greater part of which he had purchased 
from the villagers.** These 0ejects, oy the circumstances of their 
collection, will not admit of a critical description. In 1878 Mr George 
Dowker made an inconclusive examination of the inner face of the 

**An iDacnptioJi of a trierarch Baulogne dates fmm Nezo’a reign. [Cotpta 

Itucrip. Lot., 3011, 354a), 

** Joho Battely, op. oT. 
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eastern wall for the Kent Archaeological Societyand in 1927, Major 
Gordon Home was able to add to the coin list, confirm Dowker’s 
description of the lower courses of the wall, and discover the existence 
of an inner earthen ramp. Equally meagre is the information regarding 
buildings inside the fort; and an indeterminate red plastered and tiled 
house with a hypocaust, a bit of rough walling, and a 16-foot well, are 
the only structural vestiges of the interior arrangements of this, the 
third largest fort on the S^on Shore. 


The Wanteum Channel 

The air-photograph (plate i) provides an excellent picture of the 
silted up northern mouth of the Genlade or Wantsum, the river whidi 
separate the Island of Thanet from the mainland of Kent. Bede 
described it as a river about three furlongs wide and fordable in two 
places only ' for both ends of it run into the sea ’,** the other and 
southern mouth being near Sandwich. The monastery of Reculver, 
he noted, was situated near the northern mouth of the river Genlade.** 
At one period during its life the Northmouth itself had another branch 
known as New Haven, but Reculver was never an island as Battely 
imagined. ^ 

The site of the supposed Roman harbour falls just outside the right- 
hand limit of the picture. Immediately above the Towers may be 
seen the Northmouth Sluice, where the shrunken North Stream, the 
lingering descendant of Bede’s Genlade, empties itself into the sea. 
The whole site of the Chislet Levels, which occupies the upper half of 
the plate, was formerly under water, forming a large shallow bay 
stretching as far east as Gore End, and the whole waterway between 
Sandwich on the south and Northmouth on the Thames coast was 
sufficiently deep to Ik used by seafarers. Two particular instances 
of its use during the Viking campaigns come to mind: in 876 the Danish 
sea army from East Anglia sailed down the Wantsum Charmel on its 
way to take part in the invasion of Wessex ; and in 1052 Godwin and 
his son Harold proceeded from Sandwich through Ae Northmouth 
and so to London and King Edward.** 

**. 4 riA* CaiU. (*378), MI* I-SS- 

** BcdCp Eabruaiical Hiitory^ BcK>k l, ctu n?. 

■■ Bede, op* cU* Bwk cli. viii. 

The Wantsum chaimd seems therefore to have been used 33 a kind of maritime 
UthiDiis-route.—E ditor. 
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At what date the sitting of the Northmouth began is not known. 
The region was particutarly well suited to the gro’^vth of marshland 
by reason of the double tide which became slack water near Sane, thus 
favouring the deposition of the loamy soils brought down in quantity 
by the streams on the western bank of the river. In addition, the 
inooming north tide brought much clay from the constantly wasting 
cliffs of Heme. 

There is no doubt that the southern course of the river between 
Fordwich and Sandwich remained open to navigation for much longer 
than the Northmouth. The Kentish topographers** retying on hearsay 
evidence quoted by an obscure Elizabethan author, dracnbed the 
Wantsum as being navigable for great merchant ships up to the end of 
the isth century, but there is b fact good documentary evidence apart 
from a later passage m Leland** that the Northmouth was already well 
silted up by that date, and the southern course only can have been 
navigable. There is in the British Museum a coloured map of the 
Isle of Thanet and the adjoimng mainland** which is of mterest in 
this connexion. A stream near Recuivcr is marked * stopped , 
while a label on the Northmouth stream reads ‘ This channel ebbith 
and floweth hither that is, up to a wall or dam nearly two miles 
inland. Other dams are mdications of a considered attempt to sewer 
and reclaim the land, an undertaking which met with success m the 
district round Sarre, for the chart is here marked * the ould chanel 
but now plain ground ^ Eastward of the Northmouth is a series of 
narrow but clear-cut sewers which is labelled ‘ Bishop Mortons 
Channells *, Morton, "who was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1486 and died in 1500, was much bterested m lana drainage schemes : 
his major work was the fenland dyke between Peterborough and 
Wisbech which still bears the name of Morton's Learn. 

It may be that Saire Wall, the dam which was built across Ae 
narrowest part of the valley between Sarre and Upstreet and which 
now carries the Canterbury-Thanet main road, was due to Morton, 
though the inhabitants of Thanet were empowered to build a bridge at 

Sarre in 14S5. _ ^ , 

For the r^t, the air-photo shows m the distance the line of Chambers 
Wall, which runs from a point west of t he hamlet called Bartletts to 

» e.g. Hasted, Hiitory of Kent, folio edition, voL iv (1799), 289. The ataty of the 
Wantsum la in vol. 1 (1778), CxxXI. 

» LeUnd, l^rary (3rd edition, 1770), vii, 137, 

** MS. Cott* Aug. 1, vol. I, S+- 
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Coldharbour, where ihe present stream of Wantsum reaches the aea. 
This waU was responsible for the reclamation of a lar^ area in the 
eastern part of the channel. The prominent sea^walb about Reculver^— 
that is, the Noi^em Wall along the coast to Coldharbour, and Rush- 
bourne WaQ which makes an inland loop between Northmouth Sluice and 
Knock Point,—were built late in the iSth century as the final stage in the 
closing of the Channel and the drainage of the Wantsum pasture-land. 

In conclusion, I thank Mr O. G. S, Crawfotd for the great trouble 
he has taken in the matter of the illustrations, which were all specially 
taken by him for this article. 

Both Editors and Author wish to thank Canon G. M. Livett, F.SJt., 
for permission to photograph and publish here (plate in) the fragment 
of the Reculver cross now m his possession; and the Vicar of Reculver 
for kindly allowing the fragments (see page 184) at Hillborough churcli 
to be photographed. May we express a hope that some day these 
fragments may all find a home again in the church at Recutver where 
the cross once stood ? 
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Sheep 

by Max Hilzheimer* 

R ecent research has thrown considerable light on the history 
of the domestic sheep; and even though much still remains 
' obscure, we now have a good general idea of the region in which 
sheep were first domesticated, besides extensive knowledge of the 
original wild breeds. 

One point is obvious. Domestication can only have occurred 
where the wild sheep already had its home. This at once excludes 
the whole of Africa, as the wild breed proper never existed there. 
For the maned sheep of North Africa, despite its name, is not really a 
sheep ; to note only one or two points of difference, it lacks the sub- 
orbita] face-gland, and its tail is flattened and bare on the underside, 
like chat of a goat, instead of being cylindrical and completely 
covered with hair. The wild breed must certainly have existed in 
Eur(^, but on the mainland was already extinct before the end of 
the Ulacial EjMch \ a small remnant established itself in Corsica and 
Sardinia and is represented today by dte Mouflon of those islands. 
Therefore, unless we are to make the quite improbable and unsubstan¬ 
tiated assumption that a cultural advance took place in those isolated 
spots, Europe too is eliminated. Asia only is left; and even here, 
as we shall see, we must limit ourselves to the countries lying ^tw’cen 
the Mediterranean and the Pamirs, at least as far as the domestic sheep 
of Europe and Africa are concerned, though certain Asiatic types may 
have originated still further east. 

Wim the exceptions already noted, the wild breeds are confined 
to Asia and to part of North America. Their home b * the Holarctic 
region from Cyprus and Asia Minor eastward across central and northern 
Asia, and in western North America from Alaska to northern Mexico \ 
It should be noted that they are not found exclusively in the highest 
mountain-regions, as is often assumed, but appear also in the low-lying 
plains of Central Asia and of Siberia cast of the Yenisei to the Polar Sea 

^Truulated by Roland G. Austin. 
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in the north. It is particularly significant that they descend to lower 
ground in this manner, in some cases to sea-level (as for example round 
the Caspian and Aral Seas, in Transcaspia and the Kirghiz Steppes) as 
well as in the south to dte Salt Range of the Punjab, to Baluchistan, and 
to sou^ Persia. For it must have been here, not among the mountain- 
summits, that the t^iid sheep were first domesticated. 

Four distinct groups may be recognized, although there is not 
absolute certainty yet concerning the individual species. 

(1) The Mouflon group. This is the group that has spread 
furthest westw^ard its best known representative is the Mouflon 
of Corsica and Sardinia, and its home stretches from Cyprus across Asia 
Minor as far as Persia. These are the smallest wild sheep, standing 
generally less th^ 30 inches at the withers, but sometimes reaching to 
33 inches. A distmguishing feature of the whole group is the white 
saddle-patch on the old rams, which in one species (ovis larisiamca) 
is even doubled, being divided by a dark band across the shoulders. 
Except for this, their colour in the upper parts is brownish red of various 
shades, with a dark flank-band at the point where the belly, which is 
whitish, begins. In the young lambs and the ew-es the face is speckled 
w'ith grey ; in the old rams it is often pure white, and here again, in 
front of each eye, is a darker band. The adult rams of all types have 
a mane along the tower part of the throat, although In the case of the 
Moufion it is short and feebly developed ; in the ovts iarisianica this 
mane is l^e a lion’s, covering the whole throat and neck. The horns 
vary considerably in appearance. In the rams, as in all sheep, they are 
triangular in cro^-section ; but the outer anterior angle often tends to 
be blunted, and in the Cypriote species this tendency is carried so far 
that the horn becomes two-edged, like that of a goat. This latter 
formation is invariably found in such of the ewes as are homed, as 
occasionally happens with the Mouflon, although the Asiatic types are 

hornless, ^ TTie s hom forms ^ single spiral only ] fEroly» 
and that chiefly in the eastern breeds, is an incipient second spiral m 
evidence. In tlie Moufion, the points of the horns are directed forwards 
or oubfvards ; some rams, how'cver, are found with horns pointed 
mwards, and this is the norma] formation in the Asiatic ovis orientaUs in 
which breed it is only occasionally that the horns are directed outward 

(2) Tra \ GROUP, of which otis vigrtei is typical. Their home 
IS eastwwd of and adjacent to the regions inhabited by the Mouflon In 
the north and w^t^ey are represented by the Steppe-sheepfom arkaf), 
hvmg between the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral and the Amu-darya; but 
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their habitat extends through Afghanistan and Baluchistan, Gilgit and 
the Punjab south of the Karakoram Mountains, as far as Ladak and Tibet. 
TTiey are bigger than the Mouflon type, being some 36 inches in height 
at the shoulder, but like them in colour, although the brown tint of 
the upper parts is duller and with more grey ; and there is no white 
saddle-patch. The rams show a w*e!l-developed mane; the horns have 
a prominent outer anterior angle, and the beginnings of a second spimi 
are in evidence; although the points are normally directed inwards, in 
some cases they turn outwards. The ewes are always horned, 

(3) The Argali group. These are found east and north of ovis 
v^gTtei^ from the Pamits along the mountain-chains as far as western 
Kamchatka, and they descend to the plains between the Thian^^Shan 
range, the Sea of Aral, and Lake Balkash. They are the largest 

of wild sheep ; some reach the great height of 48 inches at the shoulder. 
In winter their prevalent colour is a dark, dirty grey; occasionally they 
have a dark band round the neck, and often too a broad stubby mane 
along the underside of the throat, sometimes a short erect one on tlie 
nape. Their horns are massive, and may reach a length of 75 inches 
along the curve, with a basal girth of as much as 17 inches, in the c^e 
of the OTW Poll. The points always turn distinctly outward, with 
strongly developed spirals, as for instance in ovis Littledalei or ovts 
Poli, where the beginning of 2 third spiral may often be seen. The 
ewes are always homed. 

(4) The Bighorns, whose home stretches north to the Arctic 
Ocean and east from the Yenisei across to America. They derive their 
name from the formation of their horns, which are peculiarly short but 
very massive at the base ; the inner anterior angle is liable to be rounded 
off. Such a formation is not found in domesticated breeds, and there¬ 
fore we need not consider the variety here, as for this and other reasoiM 
it may be to have no connexion with the ancestry of the domestic 
shee^ 

The first three groups have probably each produced domestic 
descendants. They vary so much that they already present many 
characteristics familiar in the domestic sheep. Domestication, however, 
results in even greater diversity, Homs may be lacking in both rams 
and ewes, they may vary greatly in length, they may form ei^er a 
narrow or a wide spiral, and to take an extreme instance, in the 
Wallachian sheep {Zackelsch^) they are exactly like a screw with a 
perpendicular axis. The ears may be very elongated and pendant, p 
in me Indian Dumba sheep j sometimes they are entirely lacking, as in 
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^rtain of Ae Abyssinian broad-tails. Other new points resulting from 
dom^tication are as foUows, The tail has become lengthened, often 
reaching beyond the hocJis, whereas the tails of a]] wild breeds are short— 
the longer, that of the Steppe-sheep, being only four inches * a fleece 
has developed ; there may be a deposit of fat on the hindquarters 
(^fat-n^p^ sheep) or on the tail {* broad-tails *), or on the nape of 
the neck (the Zimu from Angola); other types again have wattles on 
the foroat. Such peculiarities have greatly helj^ the classification 
of the domestic breeds, so that distinctions are made, for instance 
tetween the hairy and the wooUy species, or the short-taUed and the 
long-taited^ the mtter being subdivided into those with lean and 

those with fat tails. But such comprehensive generic terms need not 
necessarily imply a racial connexion. For example, the fleece or the 
long tad may have been evolved independently in different varieties - 
mst as the lack of cars occurs independently in the sheep of Abyssinia’ 
Scandinavia, and in Ae Shanghai breed in China. On the other hand’ 
we are entitled to claim racial affinity where similar points are apparent 
m both wild and domestic breeds, although admittedly even that may 
te doubtful. Still, we cannot be far wrong in refusing to derive 
domestic sheep with unusually strong horns from iviJd breeds with 
slighter homsi since horns tend to ciiiiiinish through domestication. 

In this way Pallas lon^ came to the conclusion th^t 
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found in the Danish kitchen-middens and in the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, at the very outset of the Neolithic age. In Egypt they 
certainly go back to the second prehistoric culture, the period of the red- 
figured vessels, and in Mesopotamia they date from the Jemdet-Nasr 
culture. 

We ma y start with Mesopotamia, as showing the near beginnings 
if not the actual origin of sheep-breeding. In the Jemdet-Nasr period 
we already find three breeds—a fleecy, a broad-tail, and a hairy sheep. 
The last-named is probably the most primitive, and most closely relat^ 
to the wild bre^ : it has not developed a fleece, and still has the hairy 
coat of the wild animal; the rams too have a thick mane. The tail is 
already slightly elongated, reaching to the knee-joints. The homa have 
altered, for min g corkscrew-shaped spirals and projecting horizontally 
from the head. It is only our knowirage of their_ present-day descend¬ 
ants that enables us to mfer the latter point with certainty from the 
extant pictorial representations ; only the riwdem breed makes it 
possible to interpret the animals of early Sumerian art. The faces and 
ears are variously depicted ; either the ears are short and pricked, and 
the face long, showing in profile a sunken brow and convex nose (the 
typical formation of a wild sheep’s head), or we find elon^ted drooping 
ears and a convex profile [Ram^topf\. We have not long known that the 
breed still exists in Mesopotamia ; so at present we have no sure 
knowledge tvhether these two types were kept racially se[grated, or 
wheAer both existed promiscuously, nor can we yet be ^rtain that the 
second species represents the first influence of domestication. They 
seem to be confined here to the Jemdet-Nasr period—at any rate we 
have no evidence for them in later ages from Mesopotanua. 

The domestic breed must have been widespread in prehistoric 
times. We know of it in Egypt as far back as the second prehistoric 
culture. Here it generally has pricked ears, but has a long tail reaching 
to the hocks, and the ewes are homed. Later, in the early centuries of 
the Old Kingdom, herds begin to appear with drooping ears, and 
individual ewes are hornless. But the shape of the head srill remains 
that of the wild sheep, with the long fine face and undulating profile. 
This was the only breed in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, but from the 
beginning of the New Kingdom another breed appears, a heavy-homed 
fleecy species with normal horn-formation and long thin tail—the well- 
known Ram of Ammon (plate i). Under its influence the old hairy 
breed became extinct in Egypt about the time of the iSth dyn^ty. Yet 
even today, in other regions of middle and western North Africa, as for 
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example on the upper Niger, sheep are found closely resembling it, or 
showing only alight differences, the rams with the typical mane and 
long horizontally-directed horns. Naturally, time has brought con¬ 
siderable modifications, so that some are hornless, others have strong 
homs coiled like a snail's shell {schneckenartig^f etc. 

It is interesting that the old Egyptian maned long-legged sheep ’was 
one of the sacred animals ; in Mendes it was particularly sacred to the 
God Khnum, m Abusir-el-Meleg to Arsaphes. When it became 
extinct in Egypt it was replaced for cult purposes, remarkably enough, 
not by the newly-imported fleecy sheep but in both places by the goat. 
Those peculiar representations of typical maned long-legged sheep, 
with the horizontal sheep’s horn and coiled horn of the Egyptian goat 
and a goat’s beard, may origimte from the transition period (plate ir). 
It is not always easy to distinguish between this group and another 
type found in North Africa, w'hich also belongs to the hairy breed. 
These are small animals, with the throat quite covered with long hair 
like a lion’s mane ; the upper part of the body is reddish-brown in 
colour, and the males have a white saddle-patch on both sides ; their 
facial markings are ^ black. In view of their general resemblance, 

I am inclined to think that they derive from ovis litfistunicQ. Quite 
typical specimens may be found in the Cameroons, where the colourings 
are often reversed, the parts of the underside and the extremities which 
are elsewliere white now being black. They contrast with the bony 
angular type of the preceding group called ‘ long-legged in that they 
show a more normal standard of plumpness and the tail reaches at most 
to the knee-joints. For this reason I describe them as ‘ maned short¬ 
tailed sheep’. Today they are widespread over mid-northern and 
western Afoca, where they are found with a variety of colouring and 
with varying strength of horn and head ; like the Cameroon species 
they suggest the wild breed, but have a more or less distinctively Roman 
profile {geramst stud). We know their present breeding-places and 
chief centres, but nothmg of their history, either when they were 
domesticated or when and how they reached their present homes 
We have more information about the other group of hairy breeds 
the long-legged sheep. Osteological investigation shows them to be 
descended from the Vignd group. In the Steppe-sheep of that groun 
as we have seen, there is a breed which descends far into the plains and 
even in a wild state they form largish herds. Radde and othera observ-ed 
herds loo^acM strong Their instinctive greg^dousness makes it 
naturally easy to form them mto enormous herds; today, in central Asia, 
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a man may own a flock of 15,000 to 20,000 head and more, and a yearling 
lamb was used as a unit of ^rtcr up till quite recently. 1 f we remember 
that all wild sheep make annual migrations, the proce^ of domestication 
becomes intelligible. As with the reindeer, so it was with the wild 
sheep : in their wanderings they would be expected at certain definite 
spots, where men could easily capture them ; or, like beasts of prey, 
men would follow close behind the wandering herds and so keep away 
enemies in the animal world who competed with them for subsistence. 
Both partners derive ad'^ntage from thb protection, and so a sort of 
trustful relationship quickly and instinctively arises between beast and 
man. The sheep gradually become tamed, not individually but as a 
complete herd, entirely on practical grounds. The assumption that 
they were first held to be sacred, or were used for sacrificial purposes, 
and so in this indirect manner became domesticated, seems to me 
untenable. For, on my supposition, the difficult question of iiow they 
were fed does not arise, as the animals roamed about as freely as when 
they were wild. In large tracts of Asia domestic sheep live in exactly 
the same iray today. & in their wild state, so now they make annual 
migrations i the owners follow behind, and the sheep t^e them from 
summer giaaing to winter pasturage and back again. They never 
become ‘ domesticated ’ in the proper sense of the term, for they are 
never housed under a roof—in fact they are exactly like the tame reindeer. 
Following on the protection which man afforded them against animal 
foes, breeds became possible which otherwise could never have been 
evolved, such as the fleecy sheep, the fat-nimpcd and broad-tailed 
breeds ; while these characteristics were preserved by man when they 
once appeared, because they were of use to him. 

I>ct us now return to the Jemdet-Nasr culture of Mesopotamia, 
We shall find there another breed besides the one already mentioned, 
a fleecy sheep with strong, coiled horns, very like the modem animal. 
Its drooping ears and markedly convex profile already point to corvider- 
able domestication. Soon a third breed makes its appearance, but not 
until the beginning of historic times ; its earliest representative may be 
seen on the famous mosaic standard of Ur (plate iii). Here we see, 
in the centre row, different sheep depicted, first the short-tailed fieccy 
sheep just mentioned, together with a goat, apparendy being driven by 
a man. It has still the primitive head of the wild sheep, without a 
Roman profile, the ears are pricked and the horns have a snail-like spiral, 
making at the most a three-quarter turn, Next, looking backwards along 
the same row, we see a sheep led by a man, very like the previous animal in 
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the shape of its homst head and ears, as well as in size and proportion of 
tody. But it has no fleece, and a distinctly half-length broad tail, reach¬ 
ing to the knee-joint, I was in doubt for some time as to whether this 
was reaUy a representation of a broad tail, or whether the mark wliich 
separates itfromtherestofthe body was only a break in the mosaic. But 
that is not the case, Mr Crawford, who kindly examined the mosaic for 
me in London this year, wTites: ' die dark mark separating the tail from 
the anus is a groove or scratch deliberately made by the artist for this 
purpc^e. That is quite certain ^ Whether the lack of wool is to be 
explained by the fact that the sheep had been sheared or plucked (as was 
generaDy the practice before shearing came into use), or whether the 
br^d had not developed a fleece at that time, cannot be decided from 
this picture, which is the only one extant from that period. In any 
case it developed woo) later. At least these sheep appear with fleeces in 
the later Assyrian period, as for example on the rcUef of Tiglath- 
Pileser in, where the ewes are hornless. But at the same period the 
short-tailed breed was also sdll in existence; I think I can recognize 
it on the frieze of Sennacherib’s camp. 

It is not until the middle of the first millennium b.c. that w*e find 
evidence of broad-tailed sheep with long tails reachmg to the ground 
(in the modem br^d crooked outwards ag^ at the point). Herodotus 
(5th cent, B.c.) writes (ill, 113) : ‘ In Arabia there are marvellous sheep. 
One kind has tails three ells long, so that men attach them to a little 
trolley, to prevent them from trailing along the ground and so contracting 
sores. The other sort have tails as much as an ell broad\ The second 
of these breeds is possibly the first historical mention of the fat-rumped 
sheep. And the story of Herodotus, and later of Diodorus, about the 
means used to protect the long tail, is not just a fable, but, as modem 
travellers state, the method is still employed for exactly the same purpose 
in parts of Asia Minor. 

It seems that the hairy sheep never reached Europe, while the broad ¬ 
tailed and fat-rumped varieties are but seldom found there, and only in 
the extreme east, where they are probably a later importation. Such 
are the broad-tails of the Balkans wliich were probably introduced by 
the Turks, or the fat-rumped sheep of the Volga Kalmucks, which 
accompanied their masters from central Asia in their migrations of the 
17th century. Apart from this, the sheep of Europe have ahvays been 
the fleeced ’s-ariety. They are already in evidence by the beginning 
of the Neolithic age, that is, the period w'hen we find the earliest traces 
of agriculture and cattle-breeding. They occur simultaneously in the 
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two places where remains of domestic animals of that period are 
especially found, the Swiss lake-dwellings and the Danish kitchen- 
middens. In both we find a small sheep with erect horns, lenticular, 
and two-edged in cross-section, the so-called ‘ goat-homed ’ or turbary 
sheep (ovis aries palustris Rutimeyer), Conclusive evidence k not yet 
available as to the provenance of this breed. Keller, who did much 
work on the subject, laid special stress on the resemblance of the 
turbary to the Btindner or Nalpscr sheep found in the Swiss Alps 
(mnton Grisons), especially in skull and horn formation. Since, 
besides this, these breeds have a relatively long tail reaching to the hocks, 
Keller postulated such a feature for the turbary too. The hypothesis 
that it was derived from the African maned sheep as a wild ancestor is 
untenable, for the reasons given at the beginning of this paper. Keller 
abo believed that he could see a counterpart of the turbary sheep in 
certain Greek representations dating from the Mycenaean period, which 
show a tail of like length and horns curving behind the head in a peculiar 
manner. But Lydekker points out that this horn-formation exactly cor¬ 
responds with that of the Cypriote Moufion, which in addition show's 
the same cross-section. So, on the hypothesis that the Mycenaean 
rcOTesentations are those of domestic sheep, he regards the Cypriote 
Moufion as their ancestor, Due>^t also investigated the question; basing 
his theory on the finds at Anau, he would derive the turbary from ovts 
arkaL But the evidence of period on which he relies has now been 
shown to be false. I myself have drawn attention to the fact that the 
cross-section of the horn is that of ewes of all kinds and breeds, or of 
young rams, and that therefore the horn-formation can be explained as 
the result of arrested development following domestication and stunted 
growth. It is certainly strange that the investigators of the turbary 
sheep, with osteological material before them, never ren^rked upon 
this ; for a distinction between the horns of the sexes is elsewhere 
never ladting. I had then already expressed the suspicion that popibly 
fill now the examination of the turbary had been confined to specimens 
of ewes or young rams. This has since been confirmed by Reitsma, 
who, besides examining the remains from the Terpen of the Netherlands, 
has abo investigated the turbary sheep of the Swiss lake-dwellings. 
From the latter source a second variety of strong-homed breed had been 
described by Duerst {oMir aries Stiideri)^ who assumed that its first 
appearance in Switzermd was in tlie Copper Age. But Reitsma showed 
that the remains of the turbary and of the supposed ‘ Copper-age ’ sheep 
appear contemporaneously together and that the latter is the ram, the 
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former the ewe of the same species. Its modem descendants, little 
modihed, can be seen in the Drente breed, the heath-sheep of the 
Netherlands, a long-tailed animal and, according to illustrations, with 
a fairly coarse, smooth wool. Similar primitive sheep are also found 
elsewhere in remote places away from trade-routes, as for example 
those of Sardinia, whitm show a tendency to possess more than one pair 
of horns. To the same group belong, or probably belonged origindly, 
all European long-tailed breeds. T^ay they have been much refined 
by crossing with breeds of other ancestry, notably Merinos, an improve¬ 
ment which took place especially in the Erst half of the last century. 
It is from such cross-breeding, which certainly dates back much 
further, that are derived the various types of milch-ewe found on the 
coast from Schleswig-Holstein round to the Pyrenees. Of these, 1 may 
mention here the Frisian ewe, one of the largest of domestic sheep, 
standing nearly 36 inches at the shoulder and weighing as much as 
220 lbs. They yield up to 500 kilograms of milk a year. Both rams 
and ewes arc hornless. 

It is from the ancient turbary sheep that arc probably also descended 
those small, quite primitive, short-tailed beasts found in the Faroe 
Islands, Orkneys and Shetlands, an d again in Iceland, Scand inavia, and 
on the heaths of north and northwest Germany, where the Heidschnucke 
of LUneburg is well-known. An especially primitive representative of 
this species was, until recently, found on the island of S^ay, in the St. 
Kilda group. They are small animals, only some 24 inches shoulder- 
high, with never more than one pair of horns, although other breeds 
in this group show a tendency to have several pairs. The hom- 
formation in the rams is that of the wild Mouflon, and corresponds 
also with that of the so-called Copper-age sheep. A high percentage 
of the ewes (one-third) are homed. Further, their horns are often 
fairly long and powerful, and agree both in form and position witli 
tliosc of me Copper-age sheep. The colour of the upper parts is a 
dull blackish brown, the underparts are light. A small light patch or 
speculum decorates the rear part of the hindquarters ; on the back itself 
this patch is divided into two parts by a stripe connecting the rest of the 
back with the tail, also blackish-brown. A mane of long black hair 
grows on the underside of the throat and along the neck. The breed 
may possibly be derived from avis Vigneit seeing that it lacks the saddle- 
patch ; but the form of the divided speculum and the shape of the 
horns rather suggest relationship with the Mouflon group. The lack 
of a saddle-patch need be no argument against this, for such a 
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patch is not an invariable characteristic of the group : in the summer 
coat it is often practically invisible, if not completely so. It is also 
absent in the young animals, sometimes even in the old too, besides 
being occasionally lacking in the winter coat; this is shown by a ram of 
the European Moufion breed now in the Berlin Zoological Gardens 
(puATE iv). So if tve look for the ancest^ of the European short-tail 
in the Mouilon group, it need not necessarily be the European Mouflon 
itself. Apart fmm the reasons already mentioned, a point against it is 
the length of mane in the Soay breed : the European Mouflon has the 
mane so short that many investigators have entirely overlooked it. In 
the Soay breed it consists really of rather longer hair, but many of the 
Asiatic types possess fine manes, Therefore it is from the Asiatic 
variety that wc must derive this breed, without at present being quite 
definite as to the manner of descent. The wool of the Soay sheep is 
short, about i-il inches in length ; they moult like other animals, 
another primitive characteristic. ‘ If not shorn in the spring, the fleece 
is gradually shed during the summer in large blanket-like masses ^ 
Then the sheep are rounded up and what can be plucked is removed 
by hand. They are never shorn in the proper sense of the term. This 
breed shows dose affinity with the day figure of a ram recently found 
at JordansmUhl in Silesia, and this is probably the best, if not the 
only, pictorial representation of the turbary {plate v). 

Apparently our modem fleeced sheep (a later development) also 
go back to these Asiatic herds. Perhaps the legend of the Golden 
Fleece may show that the origin of the fine-fleeced sheep was quite well 
known in antiquity. For a long time this breed attained a specially high 
standard in Asia Minor (plate vi) ; Sardis and Miletus m panicular 
were famous w'ool-producing centres, with other places hardly less well 
known. The wool-trade of Miletus was widespread, with markets in 
Ionia, Attica (plate vii), Magna Graccia, Sicily {plate viii), and Rome. 
No wonder then that people became anxious to make wool a home prod¬ 
uct and to be independent of foreign trade. It is expressly stated of 
Polycrates of Samos, who was desirous of raising the standard of cattle- 
breeding Ln his own land by importing the best breeds from abroad, that 
he brought fine-fieeced sheep from Miletus to Samos. The Phoenicians 
seem to have done much to cause the spread of the breed, especially 
in North Africa after the foundation of Carthage. Where they came, 
they brought their sheep with them, so that very soon we find the fine- 
fleeced species introduced into Spain. But it vm probably the Romans 
w'ho laid the foundations of ^e famous Spanish breed of sheep. 
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Columella (vn, 2) tells how hb uncle sought to improve hb sheep by 
importing breeds from Africa. Probably the Romans did a great deal 
of such importation, with the result that sheep-breeding reached a 
specially high standard in Spain, since the dimate must have been very 
con^nial. So we learn from Strabo that the finest wool came from 
Spam, and that Spanbh rams fetched a ver^ high price. Further im¬ 
portations may have taken place under Moorish rule. Peter rv of Aragon 
used Moonsh and Berber sheep to improve hb stock. In thb way 
Spanbh sheep-breeders reached the pinnacle of their fame in the 18th 
century, with their so-called Merinos, the only fine-fleeced sheep with 
curled w'ool. With their help the French state sheep-breeding industry 
was founded at Rambotiillet In 1777. The first Merinos came to 
Germany in 1765, through the Elector Frederick Au^tus of Saxony, 
and the breed so cstablbhed was called * electoral' in nb honour. The 
Empress Maria Teresa first brought 300 Merinos to Austria in 1775, 
and a later batch was imported from the Spanbh herds of Infantado, 
Guadelupe, and Negretti ; this caused the name of Negrctti to be given 
to these Austrian Merinos, which were remarkable for their wrinkled 
skin and long wool. So practically all the good wool-producing breeds 
on the continent today have descended more or less from Merino strains, 
while the mutton-prtmucing types are based more on English breeds. 
It b true drat Mennos have more than once been imported to England, 
but the climate did not seem to suit them and they w*ere never able to 
develop far. 

To sum up, wc find three lines of ancestry for the domestic sheep, 
all to be looked for m Asia: — (i) the Asiatic Mouflon, {2) the type, 

(3) the Argali. The third of these b of no importance for Eumpean 
breeds. 
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THE ROCK SHELTER AT CAP BLANC (piatts i-iv) 

The rock-shelter of Cap Blanc, famous for its remarkable scuip- 
mred frieze, has not receivea in this country the attention it deserves. 
This is, perhaps, largely due to the fact that there eicists no adequate 
description of the site m English, while the French records are not easy 
of access to the average student. This shallow, limestone rock-shcIter 
was first discovered by Dr Gaston Lalanne in 1909 and lies on the right 
bank of the Beune, a tributary of the Vratre, seven kilometres from the 
village of Eyzies in the Dordogne, T^e site consists of a large 
terrace in front of the shelter containing the sculptures high up on the 
steep hillside overlooking the river ; the shelter itself, which measures 
15 by 4 metres, and a semi-circular inner chamber, measuring about 
5 by 4 metres. This chamber and a small area in front of the carvings 
w'as carefully paved with slabs of stone. 

The age and authenticity of the rock-sculptures, the e^dstence of 
which was not suspected at the beginning of the excavations, are 
indbputable, since they were almost entirely covered by undisturbed 
Magdalenian talus deposit, a certain amount of which still remains 
unexcavated. This deposit consisted of a shallow upper layer con¬ 
taining only some bones of reindeer and a few worked flints. This 
w'as foUow^ed by a sterile layer, below which the filling proved rich in 
Ends of Early Magdalenian date including representative artifacts in 
bone and flint. Besides these were discovered a series of stone tools, 
much larger in size, coarser in type, and unusual in shape.* These 
were recognized as being eminently suitable for the execution of carv¬ 
ings, and indeed bore a striking resemblance to the equipment of a 
modem sculptor. An oblong pdette of stone, measuring 27 by 15 cm., 
was also found, with red odire paint mixed upon it. Various small 
carved articles occurred, including sketches on fragments of bone, 
among them a horse’s head, the head of a reindeer, and several inde¬ 
cipherable marks and chevrons. Two carved ‘ batons de commande- 
ment' were found, but even more interesting than these were a human 

* ^ FannJ cea iJ exJstajt b cAtd des silex magdal^ens dassiques (gnttom siir 

bout de lajues fines, burins abondants, perpoirs, etc.) toutc unc s&ic de pieces en gfndral 
beaucoup plus voluimncusea et plus grossiircs, lea unes priaertatiques ct ^ givida 

coups, d'autres constituent dc ti^ grog burins, et enfin d'autres, plates, avec unc soite 
d'^aia tranebaot et formant oomme de pnbaants rsdoixaCapitan et Peyiony, Revue 
aadiTopah^ique, 1912, Xxll, 441. 
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foot with four toes and a smalt ivory beetle pierced for suspension. 
In the lower strata w'ere found large fragments of limestone which had 
become detached from the rock in Early Magdaknian times, and upon 
one of these was carved a bison, 50 cm. in length. It would appear that 
most of the finds from the site are at Bordeaux in the private possession 
of Madame Lalanne, the widow of the excavator. 

The sculptures still visible on the wall of the shelter consist of a 
frieze of horses and six other carvings. The latter represent the head 
of a possible reindeer, almost entirely covered by natural accretion, 
the heads of two other indeterminate animals, the head of a horse, and 
two small bisons both of which have been partly destroyed. These 
carvings are in low relief, are small in size, and may all well be of a 
later date than the mam frieze. This is sculptured in high relief and, 
in the writer’s opinion, may challenge comparison with the finest art 
of classical antiquity. It consists of six homes, of life-size, divided into 
two groups of three. It will simplify description to take the animals 
from left to right, numbering them accordingly. 

Horse no. i ^plate i) which faces towards the right, is shown 
standing quietly with its head down, and, W'om and damaged as it is, 
astonishes by its living quality. The mouth and nostrils are still 
particularly perfect in detail, but part of the back, through prolonged 
exposure, is covered by an extremely hard deposit, w'hiLe the end of the 
tail and the lower part of the legs have been destroyed. The relief 
in the centre of the body is about 30 cm. and that of the head about 
10 cm. Horse no. z (plate II), also facing towards the right, is smaller 
than the foregoing, giving the impression of being represented in 
perspective as if furdier from the observer. Moreover part of the 
hindquarters arc hidden by the head of horse no. i in the foreground. 
The head, the loiver part of the body and the hind legs, have been 
destroyed, as well as the forelegs below the knee, although these can 
still be faintly traced as far as the hooves. Horse no. 3 (plate lit), 
measures 2.15 metres in length ; it faces in the opposite direction from 
the previous two. The whole of the lower part of the animal came 
below the zone of calcareous rock upon which the frieze was principally 
carved, and is no longer distinguishable. In the case of the end of the 
muzzle the outline may still oe traced although the surface form has 
been destroyed. What remains of the animal is exquisitely modelled in 
smooth curves. The mane, as in every case, is left vague, but the short 
upstanding hairs are suggested by finely engraved lines. On the 
other hand the forelock is clearly modelled in relief. There are 
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incisions on the head which surest a halter ; indeed one running down 
the side of the face is difficult to account for otherwise, although 
another above the jaw mi^t be explained as a fold or wrinkle where 
the head joins the neck. Both the swell of the jaiv and the muscles of 
the neck are very simply and beautifuUy rounded. Traces of ochre 
were found on the head and neck when uncovered. 

The second group may be seen a short distance to the right of the 
first, and is of hardly less interest. Horse no. 4 faces towanls the right. 
It is apparently unfinished. The neck, chest, and upper foreleg are 
in very high relief, the line of the back and rump clearly but not deeply 
carved, while the head, with the exception of the ear and upper part 
of the forehead, is only slightly outlined. Horse no. 5, a gain facing 
to the right, is represented as standing slightly behind no, 4. The 
head was probably unfinbhed, but the w^Je carving has suffered 
extensive damage. Horse no. 6, which presents an interesting example 
of carving in perspective, faces the left and is turned away from the 
spectator, so that only the hind (Quarters are seen. It also is apparently 
unfinished and is in medium relief. Traces of paint, consisting of red 
and yellow ochre, and appareutly black manganese, stiQ remained on 
this second group of carvings when first excavated. 

Some time after the excavations at the site bad been completed, 
workmen engaged on erecting a shelter to protect the monument 
discovered a crouched burial. This, on being reported to the authort- 
ti^, vras duly excavated. It consisted of a skeleton, almost complete, 
lying in the lowest level, and at a distance of 2.3 metres from the paved 
area in the shelter. No grave goods were found, but stones lay under 
the skeleton, as well as at its head and feet. A glass case, which may 1 m 
seen in pwte iv, contains a cast of the skeleton lying in the position 
in which it was originally found, D. Emerson Chapman, 

Alexander Keiller. 
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GERGOVIA 

The site identified since the i6th century as the Arvernian oppidum 
of Gergovia, successfully defended by Veremgetorix against Caesar 
in 52 B.C., lies a few miles to the south of Clermont-Ferrand and is an 
oblong basalt plateau running east and west, li kilometres in length 
by over 500 metres in breadth, reaching 744 metres above sea level, 
and rising over 300 metres above the surrounding pkin.^ Excavations 
on a modest scale have been conducted here for the past two y^rs* 
by the Comity Pro Cergovta, formed under the auspices of ^e Academic 
de Clermont in 1034, mainly owing to the energy of M * Emile Desforges, 
who had been collecting surface finds on the plateau for some years and 
w’ho had already made tentative soundings in 1932 and 1933. ^ 

additional impulse towards the formation of the committee was suppHed 
by the local interest aroused through the controversy over the rival 
site to the north of Clermont-Ferrand;* but our site was regarded as 
of sufiScient promise in itself, whatever its history, to render its 
investigation worth white. 

Fortifications 

The obvious starting-point was the great grass-covered stony 
bank, still in places two metres high, which runs for several hundred 
metres along the southern edge of die plateau and which, though much 
lower, is still visihle along part of the west side. In the centre of the 
southern mound there has been found and followed for over 100 metres 
a dry wall of smaU, roughly-cut blocks of basalt, which appears to be 
the inner face of a rampart of stone and rubble (figs, i, 2). The outer 
part of this rampart, and with it the face and any berm there may have 
been, has slipped down the hillside; but immediately below it the 
basalt of the plateau, which in any case tends to form cliff-Uke faces, 
was cut away to leave a perpendicular drop, still over 2 metres in depth, 
to the small terrace beneath. This cutting was laid bare for 3 or 4 
metres at two places about 175 metres apart. The system as so far 
elucidated is illustrated in the diagrammatic section (fiG. i). A wall 
has also been recovered at three points at the western end of toe plateau 
and it is hoped to continue work there in 1936. Nothing resembling 
a murusgalltctahss been observed. 

» Antiquity, 1933, VII, *16-9, 

Arcyotog^ue, 1933, 220-230, has a brief account of the work done in 1934 
(on p- 229, line 7, for a^niit reiwf apris). 

•Antiouitv, lac. ciL, and 1934, vm, 117, 
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A curious feature of the southern rampart is the existence, at 
distances varying from 5—1 a metres, of stone structures averaging t.6o 
metres in width and sometimes reaching over 5 metres in length, 
abutting on the inner revetment wall (figs* 2 and 3)- They may 
conceivably have served the double purpose of buttresses to the badly'* 
built rampart and of ramps of access* Ten (or possibly 11) have so 



far been found. Neither they nor the rampart show uniform construe'* 
tion. The revetment is sometimes well built of carefully prepared 
stones, resting on the basalt; at other points the rampart seems to have 
been just thrown up on the soil of the day and the revetment and ramps 
may rest on this or on rubble. The area between ramps iv and v was 
carefully cleared by Mr Christopher Hawkes in 1934, but no post- 
holes nor any signs of constructions between them were observed* 
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He found, however, a good deal of primitive pottery, similar to sherds 
beneath the rampart b the preliminary trench cut in 1933 ; it was 
separated from the surface pottery of Gallo-Roman date by a sterile 
layer, and occurred at other pomts near and below the rampart. It b 
reminbcent of Hallstatt or even Bronze Age forms but might be as 
late as Early La Ttee m date. It has clearly no Roman connexions. 
Under the rampart were also a few tanged and barbed flbt arrow-heads 
and a bronze arrow-head. At the foot of the scarp more pottery was 
found, sealed under the ddrbrb which had fallen from the rampart and 
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the eroded basalt edge above. This potte^ was also primitive, but 
more definitely La Tine in character. With it were fragments of a 
painted italic amphora of the period of the Roman conquest, and about 
350 slmg-stones. These stones were also found m quantity elsewhere 
^ng the rampart; they are rounded pebbles from the streams m the 
valley below. In excavating between the ramps occasional Roman 
tiles and pieces of Roman pottery were found, and at one point lumps 
of mortar and other building debris occurred, which suggests that the 
space between the ramps remained open for some time and that when 
the land near by was cleared the rubbbh from rumed buildmgs tended 
to be thrown up against the old rampart. 
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Excavation within the Opeiditm 

The great difficulty presented by the site is the stone heaps, some 
over 2 metres in height, scattered about the fields, the products of 
the ^pierrage practised for many centuries by the industrious Auvergnat 
cultivators.* Aucler* in 1862 conducted excavations at various points 
in the centre of the plateau, and in one ^e opened parts of a large 
building recalling the houses of the Parc-aux-Chevaux at Mont Beuvray. 
A comer of this building was uncovered in 1934 and found to correspond 
to his measurements. Certain additional features were noted, including 
a tile-drain leading through the house, j^rhaps from an interior court, 
to a rubbish pit outside, The building is clearly GalJo~Roinan, and in 
certain respects (such as its good ashlar walls, carefully laid and mor¬ 
tared) more advanced than the Mont Beuvray buildings. There was 
an abundance of Roman dies, painted plaster, etc,, and, in one room, 
the remains of a mosaic floor of white tesserae with occasional blai 
ones. Signs of structural alteration were apparent {the drain in 
particular appears to be secondary). 

About too metres further north other buildings were brought to 
light in 1934 and 1935 * The west side of one (fig. 4) was fronted by a 
portico 54 metres long of rough flaptones resting on undisturbed earth, 
with, at intervals of 4 metres, corumns of segmental bricks, some of 
which rested on limestone bases. The portico seems to have been 
roofed with tiles, of which large quantities were found. In ffie centre 
the portico broadens out into an entrance from which a flagged 
passage or path leads eastivaids. The whole structure is an enclosure 
formed of a narrow range of buildings, of which the north side, the 
northeast comer, the east side and the west side have been in part 
recovered. The soil is very shallow on the south side, and no walls 
have been found, though there are abundant remains of building refuse. 
The enclosure recalls the Mont Beuvray market-place. Within it a 
small square Romano-Celtic temple of the usual type has been partially 
unearthed. Between the west side of the enclosure and the temple 
the ^und is covered with flagstones, under which, at one pointy a 
small pit containing pottery like that from Aucler's villa was found, A 
particularly formidable stone heap still covers most of the temple site 
and from it have been picked fragments of carved limestone, including 

‘AunQumr, 1534, vm, 117, 

• P,-F. Fouinier, * Leg Fouilleg de Gergovie depuU !e iviiime si^le 
d’Amttgat, 19 , 35 , * 53 “> 69 . 
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the volutes of a capital. It was, however, possible to find the four 
comers of the outer temple wall, and then part of the inner (cella) wall. 
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The southwest angle of the latter was found, and then a way cleared 
through the stone heap to the southeast angle. Both compartments 
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of the temple had a floor of a kind of opus signinum —smashed-up 
potsherds embedded in cement—^and the southeast angle of the cells, 
where the wall was completely broken, was established by means of 
the gap between the two pavements. The interior of the cella, except 
for a half-foot or so, is still covered ^vith tons of stones which it is 
hoped in time to remove. 

Tlie pottery of the buildings just described has many features in 
common with the later pottery foimd at Mont Beuvray, w'hich is hardly 
earlier than the last quarter of the last century B-C. It is predominantly 
Gallo-Roman in type, and some stamped Augustan Arretme occurs. 
In and near the temple enclosure Rutenian and Lexoux stamps were 
found, and decorated Lezoux ware of the second century, but none of 
these later fabrics have so far been unearthed in Aucler's villa or its 
rich rubbish pit. A few Gaulish cx>ins {Arvemian types) have been 
found on both sites ; in the temple enclosure were found tvro coins of 
Trajan. The occupation of the temple area thus pretty clearly lasted 
into the second century but Aucler's villa, so far as is known, may 
have been abandoned early in the first century, near the time when 
Clermont (Augustoncmetum) is believed, on the analogy of Autun, to 
have been founded. It would not be surprising to find that a sacred 
site lasted on after the rest of the town had been shifted. 

The pre-Roman habitations still proving elusive, a search was begun 
oil l ie southern side of the centre of the plateau, where there is a dip 
in the ground and where primitive man would be a little better sheltered. 
The most ancient known track across the plateau comes up from the 
valley at this point, and it was here that Aucler believed that he had 
found a gateway through the rampart. Near the track there is a well 
of stagnant and undrinkable water. A couple of hundred metres down 
the slope there is a trough fed with water from a spring which cannot 
be far below the gateway, and which must have been one of the chief 
sources of supply for the original Inhabitants. 

Pits were dug at three points in the hollow and large quantities 
of pottery were found, suggesting a fairly intensive occupation of the 
neighbourhood, though as yet no actual huts can be vouched for. 
Most of this pottery would appear to be Gallo-Roman in character, 
though it has not yet been fully examined. Five Gallic coins were 
found, and also fibulae of La T^ne rii type. There were also a number 
of fragments of iron slag and a few small pieces of bronze slag, suggesting 
that metal working went on in this quarter. 
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It is not yet po^ible to make definite statements as to the history 
of the plateau, though it is obvious that it was occupied with surprising 
intensity in the period immediately after the Roman conquest. The 
Roman sites so far attempted are but a sample of what must have been 
the total, judging by the quantity of Roman tiles found in nearly every 
part of this large area, and judging by the number of points where local 
peasants state that in digging they have come across masonry. These 
sites are not without value because of the light they may be expected to 
throw on a much-neglected period of Gaulish hbtory, the hiatus 
between the conquest of Caesar and the reorganization of Augustus. 
It may also be hazarded that if this site had had no importance before 
the conquest it would be hard to understand why it should suddenly 
have become so thickly inhabited. 

As regards the rampart, there appears to be enough evidence to set 
it before the Roman conquest. So far no Roman pottery has been 
found beneath it and its rough workmanship bears no trace of Roman 
technique. The pottery beneath and around it is entirely different 
from that of the Gallo-Ron^n sites. Various datings have been pro¬ 
posed for these sherds, but the general tendency is towards the view 
that pottery of this sort lasted on in this mountainous region with very 
little change through at least the later Bronze and the Iron Ages to 
the eve of the Roman conquest. Olwen Brogan. 

N. Lucas-Shauweix. 

CINEMA-PHOTOGRAPHY AND PREHISTORY^ 

So far as 1 am aware, no notice has been taken by the moving- 
picture industry of L. ZotzV praiseworthy efforts to bring German 
prehistory before the public on the films. It may perhaps be unfor¬ 
tunate that our science is thus deprived of a useful aid to publicity, 
but on the other hand it must be admitted that the execution of such 
films by the trade involves a risk of their becoming too * * filmy For the 
industry always attends more to producing a motion-picture effect 
than to the objective ends whidi we, as specialists in a profession, have 
in ^dew. A film of the kind in question should not only consist o f 
pretty pictures : it should rather, by virtue of its special characte r, 

i ' Urgeschichte which of course comprehends also protohistoiic and early fustoiic 
time. There is imfoitiinately no corresponding word in English, though such is badly 
needed. (Transiator). 

• Natkrtdun^but fur Deutsche Voneit, ix, 50-5*. 
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reveal the true nature of our science. Only an expert, therefore, can 
be in a position to satisfy these demands. 

With this in mind, in the spring of 1935 I began with private help 
to use a sub-standard film camera for taking films of a purely scientific 
chamcter. I decided to use a Cine-Nizo, model d {16 mm.), with a 
Steinheil-Cassar lens (aperture f 2.9, focal length 25 mm.); besides the 
normal speed of 16, this camera has also speeds of 8, 24, 36 and 64, 
as well as an arrangement for trick-photography. It is absolutely 
Dccessaiy that the camera should be fitted with these variations of speed, 
as it must be able to take quick-motion photographs and, above all, slow- 
motion ones. The Cine-Nizo is equipped for reels of a length of 15 and 
30 metres. Various projectors are possible ; a Kodak, model d, with a 
300 watt lamp,’ is quite adequate for a medium-sized lecture-room. 

In 1935 I made three films, of interest both for specialized teaching 
and to the general public. The first was staged in a pottery-works, 
and shows, besides the wheel-system, the other methods employed in 
primitive times for the making of pots. If the potter is clever, a number 
of s<^nes can be staged without much expenditure of his time or any 
special supervision. A film of such a kind will be of use in supple¬ 
menting the less graphic verbal narrative, on occasions when instruction 
b being ^ven on primitive technique, and will also provide the general 
public with a valuable illustrative commentary on the hbtory of a 
handicraft. The end of the film shows a reconstruction of a La Tfene 
potter’s kiln (dome-shaped), set up in his garden by one of my pupib. 
During the next few months I hope to construct motion-pictures 
illustrating other branches of technology: for instance, fiint-work 
and bronze-casting. 

The second film wm made during my East excavations. First 
I showed the typical mining area on which I was engaged at the time ; 
thb entailed much work in constructing the film. Then the actual 
excavation was recorded, in so far as the various devices were important 
to illustrate procedure. Such a picture, again, b useful both for 
teachers and for the general public. 

In the third of these pictures, I staged part of the w-ork of a museum 
demonstrator (iVaporator), particularly the difficult task of recon¬ 
structing a pot whose shape is known only from an imperfea profile. 
For these laboratory photographs I used a Nitrophot lamp, Marke 
Matclux,* of 500 watts, giving a strong e nough fight to take large 

* watt» in Germuiy. (TratiISLATOR). 

*Any 500 watt lamp may be used, e.^., the KfvTai:t.> 
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pictures {Gf^ssau^ahmen), with full aperture, at a distance of from one 
to two metres. This lamp can be us^ also for infra-red photography, 
I could not afford to adapt the i6 mm. film for sound-recording 
(the necessary Siemens-Halske projector* * costs about 3000 Austrian 
shillings), so that descriptive narrative had to be given before each 
scene. Besides the rest of the work connected with the film, I am in 
the habit of setting up the captions also, which are first drawn by an 
expert draughtsman in black Indian ink on white draw'ing-paper. For 
the photograph itself I use the Universal caption bench (' Utiba ’), the 
invention of a Viennese photomechanician. With the aid of a projecting 
Proxar lens and by orienting the camera with a goniometer, it is not 
difficult to secure the captions in the film. For this purpose, cheap 
positive film may be used, which gives a clear white script when 
developed. A simple and easily legible style of lettering must be used. 
I generally employ for the scene-pictures the Agfa or Kodak reversible 
film ; the former has the advantage of giving as good results for a 
slightly lower price.' When it is adapted as a Panchromatic film, it is 
not necessary to use a yellow screen in the open air.* 

Films are also of importance for demonstrating purely scientific 
and specialist problems. To give an example, 1 have sometimes, 
during a lecture on the relationships of cultures in Europe in the Bronze 
Age, shown a film which makes cultural movements and influences 
clear at a glance. l am planning to make a film showing a reconstruc¬ 
tion in my particular field of research. In this way it might some 
day be p^sible to film scenes from the life of our ancestors ; such 
films, which of t^uise must be quite faultless, would be assured of 
success in educational circles. 

On the technical side, it must be emphasized that an experienced 
photographer—^d such should every prehistorian be, for photogr^hy is 
^ essenjbal qualification in ourprofessron—^will hardly find any difficulty 
in learning to use a film-camera. The exposure alone will present any 
problem ; and that is already partly solved by the fact that the new 
9.5 mm. Ei^g camera is constructed with a selenium-celt which gives 
an automatic approximate estimate of the strength of the light.* Most 
of all one has to consider the correct composition of the scene and its 

* In Eng[!ajid a GaiuuonE-Bndfth PnoJ^Dr be Buitabk, coadng j£Sc. 

* In England botli are the price. 

^ A Kodalc expert told me that this may not alwaja prove idvfsabLe^ (Translator), 

* I am informed that the same re^lt is obtainable by the use of any photo-dectric 
cell meter^ of which a number are on the market. (Trakslatoh), 
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value as a film. That is important, because too much wastage soon 
becomes unpleasantly expensive. The operator's chief efforts are 
concerned with the length of the scene; it must be neither too tong 
nor too short, because otherwise either the attention will flag or it 
will not be possible to grasp the meaning of the picture. As an average, 
one should not waste more than 5 metres in a 30 metre film. 

I hope that these short notes have shown the importance of the 
sub-standard film for our purposes ; and I shall be particularly glad 
to have my own experience supplemented from other sources. 
Opportunities for using the camera are plentiful,^ considering how 
active excavators now are in every country, especially of course in 
England, where, thanks to the enterprise of O, G. S. Crawford, great 
attention has long been directed to the pictorial illustration of every 
kind of monument. N. PirnoNr, 

TWO AXES OF PRESELY STONE FROM IRELAND (plates v-vj) 

In 1926 while making an examination of some hundreds of stone 
axes from different parts of Ireland which had previously formed part 
of the Kn owles collection, I suggested that one of these (plate v) 
had been made of the doleritc from Presely, i.e., the rock from 
which the so-called Blue Stones at Stonehenge were made, and this 
identification was subsenuently confirmed by the late Dr H. H. Thomas. 
After the death of Mr Kmowles, the remainder of his collection of Irish 
stone axes and adzes passed into my possession and amon^ these 1 
identified one further specimen (plate vi) of the same material. The 
provenance of the former specimen was clearly established, it having 
been found five feet deep in the peat of Carclinty Bog in county Antrim 
in association with other stone axes and many flint flakes. The latter 
specimen, however, is simply described as having been found in county 
Antrim. 

Further specimens occurred in the same collection which suggested, 
but not so clearly, porphyritic diabase. Petrological identiflcation of 
unfractured ground and polished implements is Sequently unreliable, 
and pending thin sections being taken from these specimens I hesitate 
to make a definite claim in their regard. 

In the hope of discovering further examples of implements made 
of this rock, 1 circularized various Irish museums, but unfortunately 
with a negative result. None the less, in view of the welcome increase 
in general interest in the petrological identifii^tion of the material from 
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which axes and adzes have been made, it is possible that further speci¬ 
mens may, in the near future, be identified. 

In mis regard it would not be out of place here to enumerate 
examples of implements of ‘ Preselite ’ in England and Wales. England 
has produced a single example—the cutting end of a very sm^l axe 
or chisel from Stockton Earthworks^ {ten miles northwest of Salisbury) 
which is now in the Salisbury Museum. From Wales four examples 
have hitherto been recorded, all of perforated axe-hammers of Beaker 
type. The sites of discovery of these specimens were as follows 
Arthog, Merionethshire Llanglydwen, Carmarthenshire Trelech 
a'r Bettws, Carmarthenshire ;* * Clap-yr-Arian, Llansantlfraid Cwm- 
deuddwr, Radnorshire.* I am indebted to Mr Stuart Piggott for 
drawing my attention to certain of these references, 

Alexandeh Keiller, 

A POTSHERD FROM THE STONEHENGE DITCH (plate vii, a) 

Among the relics from the Society of Antiquaries’ excavations at 
Stonehenge in 1920-3:6 exhibited in the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum are two joined sherds of pottery numbered ibto/ifiii. They 
were found in ‘ Crater no. 2 ’ of me ditch, 18 inch« from the bottom 
and at the side. Crater no. z is that to the east of the causeway that 
breaks the ditch opposite Aubrey Hole 20, near the * Souik Barrow 
and the depth indicated makes it certain that the sherds derive from the 
primary silt of the ditch, although in the report on this part of the 
excavations in AnUjoum, vi, 4, no mention is made of their discovery. 
With no. r6io/ii are preserved four further sherds of identical ware 
with backing of shell and some chalk, but owing to the decay of their 
stirfaccs no features remain. r6io/ii however is ornamented in a 
distinctive manner which immediately suggests certain parallels. It 
has a rough chevron pattern executed in shallow' groove technique, 
the grooves showrmg longitudinal striations. Such ornament is 
characteristic of a group of pottery recently recognized as belonging to 
the Early Bronze Age in Britain and including the wares from Wood- 
henge- The Stonehenge sherd can be paralleled from this site (e.g., 
nos. 26,42,44, of M rs Cunnington’s Woodhenge) and may be compared 

* Arstiq. Joanu^ Tl, 16, 

* Arch. CanA. 1930, 407. 

■ /WJ. 1930.407: 193s, aj®- 

^Ibid. 1930, 407; 193s, 170- 

* tiid. 193s, 278. 
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even more closely, both as regards ornament and texture, with the 
similar sherds found in 1920 at Ratfyn, near Amesbury {Wilts. Arch. 
Mag. XLVII, 62) and now in the Salisbury Museum. A comparison made 
on the spot left no doubt of the identity of the Stonehen^ sherd with 
those from Ratfyn. 

The sherd is of considerable importance in deciding the date of 
the Stonehenge ditch, for it shows that the primary silting of the ditch 
was formed in the Early Bronze Age, and the evidence of the two groups 
of beaker fragments found on the top of this silt (Ant. ^oum. vni, 150, 
151, 173) shows it to have been completed within this period. 

The writer of thb note is deeply indebted to Mr Frank Stevens^ 
Controller of the Salisbury and South Wilts Museum, for his permission 
to publish the sherd, and for the photograph which illustiates it. 

Stuart Piggott. 


INTERNATIONAL PREHISTORIC CONGRESS AT OSLO. 

The third and definitive circular giving prospectus and infonna~ 
tion conoeming this Congress has now been issued. Copies may be 
obtained either direct from the Secretariat, International Congress of 
Prehistoric Sciences, c/o Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, Norway, 
or through Mr C. F. C, Hawkes of the British Museum, as secretary 
(join^ with Prof, V, G. Chiide) for Great Britain. 

The Congress meets in the first week (jrd-gth) of August. Under 
the presidency of Prof, A. W, Bragger, and with Prof. J. L. Myres as one 
of the general secretaries, the organizing committee is getting together 
a programme of first-rate btercst. Northern archaeology naturally 
takes a primary place, but contributions from almost all countries cover 
a wide field. From this country alone there are some thir^ contribu* 
tions on subjects ranging from the Stone Age in India and North Africa 
to Art in the Dark Ages, There will be several important papers on 
Near Eastern and Mediterranean archaeology, and megaliths and ^eir 
relationshipa take a leading place among the subjects contributed from 
the British Isles, In fact, in the earlier as welt as in the later phases of 
prehistory from the Late Bronze Age onwards, there will be a great deal, 
both from Britain itself and from abroad, of the closest concern to those 
interested in British archaeology. Above all, a Congress like this 
affords a pleasant chance of making personal contacts with fellow- 
archaeologists abroad—perhaps indeed this is really the most valuable 
thing about it. 
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The subscription is 25 Norwegian crowns (about 25/-*)- The cost 
of the journey and accommodation is not great, and the opportunity 
not only of attending the Congress, but of seeing the magnificent 
antiquities that Norway has to show, is a particularly fine one. We all 
know something about the Vikings, but how many of us have actually 
seen the Oseberg ship and her wonderful store of treasures ? We hope 
that man y of our readers will go, and suggest to those who cannot that 
they might well subscribe all the same for the sake of the volume of 
‘ Proceedings ’ which they will thus receive free when it appears. It 
is sure to be invaluable, 

HORNS AND SKULLS ON BUILDINGS (platc vn, b) 

With reference to the custom of affixing horns and skulls to build'* 
ings, I have noted this procedure practised by Yezidis and Kurds in 
northern Iraq and by villagers between Isfahan and Shiraz, Iran. Near 
Ba’adri the Yezidis have set several pairs of ibex horns into the base of 
one of their sacred buildings. This tomb of a saint, constructed in the 
form of an inverted, fluted cone, is typical of Yezidi sepulchres. Over 
the door-lintel of a Kurdish house in Aqm hung an ibex skull with horns. 
At Meyhir, 52.5 kilometres south of Isfahan on the main road to Shiraz, 
there stands a large tower with a ring of ibex horns set in the wail around 
the top. The ilKX {Capra aegt^rus) symbolizes strength and physical 
endurance, and the horns are decorative in form as well as symbolic 
in character. 

With regard to curious scare-crows, I have seen the pelvis and 
vertebrae of a camel used for this purpose by Arabs in Central Iraq. 
In other sections of Iraq I rememTCr that camel skulls were set up as 
scare-crows. This recalls the photographs taken by Mr O, G. S. 
Crawford in Abkhasia, u,s.s.r. (see Antiquity, September 193^, 

р, 356), The accompanying illustration was obtained in 1925 within 

a mile of the Field Museum — Oxford University Joint Expedition 
camp at Tell-el-Uhaimir (Kish). Henry Field, 

THE ORIENTATION OF BABYLONIAN MAPS (plate viir) 

Professor Theophile J. IVIeek, of the University of Toronto, 
writes : — ^In Edthard Unger’s very interesting article * Ancient 
Babylonian Maps and Plans in AktiqUity (September 1935, ix, 
311-22), he makes no reference to the important Old Akkadian map of 

с, 2500 B.C. found at Nazi. The discovery of this was announced and 
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illustrated [n April 1931 in the BulUtin of the Americm Schools of 
Oriental Research (no, 42, pp, 7 In a later number of the Bulletin 
(no. pp. I gave a fuller discussion of the map, and followed this 
up by an article in the Annual of the Atnerican Schools of CMental 
Research^ 19^3, Kill, i ff, with a photograph on p. 12. The final edition 
of the map is to be found in my recentljr published Old Akkadian^ 
Sumeriafi, and Cappadocian Texts front Nasi (nsrvard University Press, 
June 1935). 

In §9 (pp. 318 ff) Unger has a good deal to say about the orientation 
of ancient Babylonian maps, and arguing by inference he conuis to the 
conclusion that in Babylonian orientation the north, or more accurately 
the northwest, was at the top.' If he had consulted the map from 
Nuzi, there would have been no need to argue by Inference, because the 
directions are written on the sides of the tablets, and he would have 
discovered that in this particular instance at least the top of the tablet 
is east ([m-kur), the bottom west (rM-MAH-xu), and the left side north 
(iJvi-Mm), with the opposite side south, but the name is here unfortu¬ 
nately broken away. It is to be noted that the words for the directions 
are those that are used on the Obelisk of Manishtusu, a Dc, 13 ff,* viz.: 
IM-Ktm, ‘ mountain wind ’, i.e. * cast ’ ; m-MAR-TU, * west wind * ; and 
IM-Miit, ‘ fierce wind Le, ' north That the map is to be placed 
with its top east rather than north is clearly manifest from the writing 
on the tablet. The chief inscription in the centre of the tablet definitely 
requir^ that, as do most of the others. The only inscription that at 
all militates against this is the city name ‘ Bi-ni-za- , , . .' which 
name was n^ifestiy written by the scribe when he had the tablet 
turned to write the directions ‘ north ’ and ‘ south * on it. 

The fact that the map from Nuzi is so deWteiy oriented with 
' east ’ at the top raises the question whether Unger is right in maintain¬ 
ing that the maps which he discusses are oriented with the north or 
northwest at the top. He is unquestionably right in his contention 
that Babylonian ' north ’ is strictly ‘ northwest as has long been 
apparent to scholars, but there is nothing to prove that any of his maps 
are oriented with the northwest at the top. It is possible, but not 
certain, pd the map from Nuzi would make it very improtable. The 
Babylonian map of the world proves nothing, because it is crudely 

^ So also Langdorip JS? Mmeum JcrurTtal^ vii, 

■ Fublishftd by BcheU, DdUgattort m it, 6 ff. 

Mn the bter period the name for ‘ north" emc to be m-SZ-Di, if., ^favourabJe 
wind", 
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and most macxrurately drawn, as scholars have universally recognized :* 
the Tigris k not indicated at all ; Babylon and Assyria are not repre¬ 
sented in correct relation to each other ; and the other cities and districts 


REVERSE NOT I NSC RI BCD 

HKKMUAS MAP AT KUZl <cf. platn 


are not in anting approaching a correct geographical order. Likewise 
the map of Nippur proves nothing. As King has well said,* * the relation 
of the detaib indicated on the map to the remains uncovered in the 

* See, e.g., S. Smith, Early History d/* Assyria^ p, 85, 

* A History of Sumer ond Afskadf p. 88. 
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course of the excavations at Nippur is largely conjectural, and the top 
of the map could just as well tc northeast as northwest. In that case 
the map b correctly placed by Fisher* * and others, and not incorrectly, 
as Unger maintains. Thb would make the canal drawn acmss the n^p 
run northeast and southwest, and that b exactly the direction in which 
it did run, as the excavations showed.’ With the Nuxi map so explicit 
on the subject, the Babylonian orientation of maps must have been with 
the northeast, Babylonian' east *, at the top. 

I am sorry that Unger took no account of the map from Nuzi 
in hb article because its interpretation b somewhat of an enigma. For 
my own part I believe that it was drawn to locate an ^estate near Nmi, 
somewhere between the Zagros Mountains and the chain of hilb running 
nor^ and south through Kirkuk.* As noted from the accompanying 
photograph (plate viii) of the map, it represents a region bounded in 
the east and west by mountain ranges and traversed by two rivers or 
canals. TTiere are three cities marked by circles, with their names 
written wi^in the circles, and in the centre of the map b another circle 
flanked on either side by an inscription that may be read lo bur io bub 
minus 6 GAN ma (the numeral 4 written as subscript) -A ia-at A-za~Ia, 
I.C., * iBo + 180—6 (354) gan or iku of cultivated land belonging to Azala \ 


* Sxetiuatiam at Nippur, t, pi. !■ 

’ See the plan of Nippur by Fisher, op. tit., p, 10, 

* For a fuil discussion see the works died at the beginning of the present anide. 
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Current Comments 

The section of Antiquity hitherto called * Recent Events ' had a 
tendency to become a rather dry collection of snippets from press- 
cuttings, and it is proposed therefore to vary it, as an experiment. 
Readers are invited to comment upon the change, and to contribute 
items themselves. These latter should be sent in the form of a separate 
paragraph on a separate sheet of paper, so that it may be hied until 
needed for use. 

O 

It is proposed to publish here not only news items in the strict 
sense, but also observations and comments. In this way we hope to 
bring the section into closer touch with dbeovery and research. Certain 
of the items must inevitably seem trite or commonplace. On the other 
hand it is hoped that some of the writer’s observations may be foimd 
useful by students, for he' has naturally selected for record those W'hich 
he knows to be connected with current problems. 

^ "O 

These notes are being written in Copenhagen, and it b natural to 
begin with the Danish mtional Museum, the home of modem pre- 
hbtoric archaeology. How many people know that a complete wooden 
plough b exhibited there, found in peat at Traesager ? It b about twelve 
feet Tong, and is dated 400-0 b.c. Four wooden yokes are exhibited 
in the same i^e. 


^ ^ 

In a recent paper read before the Society of Antiquaries of London 
it was suggested that the jet bead from the Notgrove (Gloucestershire) 
tong barrow was connected with the double-axe amber beads of 
Scandinavia. There are very many of these in the Copenhagen 
Museum, and some of them have departed quite far from the original 
type ; but it is to be observed that all of them are perforated through 
the narrower axis of the bead, not, as in British specimens, through the 
longer axb. But the suggested analogy may well be correct nevertheless. 
Some of the Danish double-axe beads also w'^ere found in megaliths, 
e,g., those in room 6, case 7, from a Jaettestue, that is, a Giant’s Grave, 
at Graese, Nord Sjaeland. 
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The Danish prehistoric period was rich in gold finds, and there are 
two gold lunulae, one plain, ie other ornamented with paralle] grooves. 
The latter specimen has been broken in antiquity and mended fay 
pierced holes through which no doubt some fibre or string was passed. 
Like the German specimen from Schulenburg, near Hoover, the 
width of the gold ribbon is narrower than most of the specimens from 
Ireland, the home of lunutac, 

O ■i> 

The presence of rows of highly oonventionalked birds on bronze 
buckets and clay pots, a feature of the Hallstatt period, has been 
recorded in Brittany and Comw'all (Chun Castle), A similar bird- 
procession occurs on a Late Bronze Age (‘ 800-400 B.c.*), handled pot 
m room 13, case 3, Below the birds is a band of triple-arch ornament. 
No locality is given. 

^ ^ 

One of the most interesting exhibits Is a series of potsherds with 
impressions of grain. These are in room 6, which is devoted to objects 
found in Jaettestucr, and dated 2500-1800 B.c. They are primarily 
important as evidence of agriculture at the date which is fix^ by the 
Mttery ; but there is a technological aspect also. For these impres¬ 
sions got there doubtless through the admixture of straw with the clay 
to bind it—a practice long recognized as characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon pottery. It is particularly interesting to find it in use as early 
as the megalithic period m the original homeland of the Anglo-Saxons. 

In the Copenhagen Museum such potsherds are shown with a small 
white circle indicating the grain-mark. One wonders whether similar 
marks have been found on Anglo-Saxon—or any other—ums in 
Britain I (A few such have been already recorded ; see for instance 
Antiquity, 1927, r, 263), 

-O 

There is a fine model, on a geologically coloured relief map, of 
the Danevirke, a linear earthwork running across the Cimbric peninsula 
from Hedeby on the Baltic to the river Trene, flowing into the North 
Sea. We hope to publish a full account of this at a later date, 
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In the centra! courtyard are erected some passage-graves and other 
megalith ic burial-chambers, and some boulders with sculptured designs 
of various periods. 

The arrangement of the Museum is of course chronological; the 
rooms are not too well lit, especially room a, containing finds from the 
famous kitchen-middens, and it is not easy to see the specimens in the 
wall-cases. The hours of opening are short and most inconvenient 
(12-3) and seem specially designed to impose a mid-day fast upon the 
student. Partly no doubt in consequence of this the galleries are so 
crowded with sightseers during the short period available that study 
and note-taking is difficult. Many of the rooms are quite small (36 by 
27 feet), and there were often more than twenty people in them at a 
time. A student on a short visit during the period of a public holiday— 
the only period possible for many — needs the w'hole three hours every 
day of his visit, in order to see and study the wealth of material; and it 
is closed altogether on Sundays, 

-o 

Nevertheless it would be most unfair to end on a note of criticism. 
The Museum in such other essentiab as arrangement and labelling is 
admirably up-to-date, and compares favourably with most others. 
As for overcrowding, that is, after all, a tribute both to the Museum 
authorities and to the people of Denmark, who obviously appreciate 
their wonderful heritage of prehistory. Nor are the cases overcrowded 
with a bewildering assortment of objects. It is also a pleasure to be 
able to make notes openly, without feeling like a criminal being watched 
by a detective. 

Copenhagen is now within a day’s flight of LdOndon, and the air- 
passage is interesting. One is struck by the dose resemblance of 
Holland to our own Fen Region ; there are the same narrow dyked grass 
meadows and the same black peaty moors splashed with white sand or 
silt. The resemblance may be in part superflcial, but it is also in part 
well grounded. The meanders of extinct watercourses are piamly 
visible, especially near the aerodrome outside Amsterdam, On the 
other hand there are no traces of ‘ Celtic fields ' to be seen anywhere 
along the course of the route. That is strange, because it is known that 
such occur in the province of Drenthe, Holland (see ANTiQurry, 
1928, II, 85-7). 


antiquity 


One is all the more impressed by the extreme richness of England 
in field-archaeology^ and the urgent need of recording all that there is 
before it is obliterated by the ‘ advance of progressParamount Is 
the need of a complete air-survey of the Fen region, 

^ ^ 

Another reflection suggested by such a flight is the geographical 
contrast betw'een Britain as a whole and the Low' Countries, Between 
Rotterdam and Copenhagen there are practically only two types of 
country“fen and moor, both mostly reclaimed. It would he impossible 
to cover a similar distance over England without passing over many 
different types. The landscape of our island b far more diversified 
than any region of the same sbe elsewhere in Europe; and that, with the 
climate, explains most of the fundamental traits of our national character. 
(The remainder have a soda! origin not unconnected also with 
geography). 

^ ^ 

An important dbcovery has been made at Sakkara, ten miles south 
of Cairo, Sakkara b best known for its Step Pyramid (see Antiquity, 
1928,11,461-3), It W'as close to Memphis, the ancient capital of Egypt, 
W'hose necropolb was situated here. Mr \V, B. Emery, an English 
archaeologbt and a former pupil of Professor Feet of Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity, was continumg the excavation of a First Dynasty tomb which had 
been interrupted in 1931 by the untimely death of Mr Cecil Firth. The 
work has now been resum^ by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. 

^ 

It appears that a series of forty-two store-ebambers were concealed 
in the walb of the tomb by a casing of brick that appeared solid. Conse¬ 
quently the chambers had not been suspected during the earlier work 
carried out there. About half of them have been cleared and the 
contents removed to the Cairo Museimr, where they are now exhibited. 
Amongst the objects are curved wooden sickles with flint teeth, a leathern 
quiver and arrows with ivory (?) and flint points, a gaming-box, a 
plaque with a hunting scene (dog chasing antelope), the usual array of 
pots, some with inscribed seaJmgs, and ‘ dbes of stone, bronze or ivory 
Flint knives more than a foot long were also found, and * an inscribed 
ebony tablet bearing the name of Pharaoh Zer *, 
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Apart from the actual finds, which of course are mainly valuable 
because of their age and because they can be accumtely dated, the 
tomb is remarkable because * * most of the kings and noblemen of the 
First Dynasty were buried in Lower Egypt' (Prof. Glanville, as reported 
in the Nevfs-Chromcle^ 7 April). The objects form the largest wllection 
of relics ever found in a tomb of this early date, several centuries before 
the Pyramids of Giza were built. 


The discovery also has an amusing side. The tomb belongs to the 
First Dynasty, which is placed in the second half of the fourth millen¬ 
nium B.C. by the vast majority of Egyptologists,* who have never 
accepted the earlier chronology of Sir Flinders Petrie. This earlier 
system, however, still seems to fascinate Fleet Street, which is generally 
behind the times in such matters. Accordingly we are treated to a 
bewildering confusion of dates and names. 

o ^ 

The first announcement appeared on 6 April, in the Binmngkam 
Post and Liverpool Echo, The first, whose archaeological news is 
usually accurate and often exclusive and authoritative, dated the tomb 
‘ back to 5000 to 6000 years ’, whether B.c. or ' agp * not stated, but 
presumably B.C., since the First Dynasty, in Petrie's system, is dated 
4940-4777 is the date assigned to the tomb by the 

Liverpool Echo. 

o |£? 

The next day the Daily Telegraph announced it, in a caption, as a 
* tomb of 5000 B.C.* reverting to 5500 B.C, in the text, but adding further 
confusion by the statement that this was ‘ 2000 years before 
Tutankhamen who came to the throne in 1358 b.c. 1 The Ne^es- 
Chronicle of the same day preferred the orthodox shorter chronology, 
dating the First Dynasty to ' about 3200 B.C.’. 

^ ^ 

During the night the Telegraph's Cairo correspondent received 
enlightenment, and announced without a blush the * wonders of a 

* Breasted gives the period covered by the first two dyoasUea sa 3400-2980 B.c. 
Hiitory of Andent ^ypt^ P* 597* 
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tomb of 3500 B.c,’, coming down to 3000 b.c. in the text. But the 
Nettis-Citrojncle meanwhile had raised the price to 3400 ! 

Finally equilibrium was reached at * approximately 3000 b.c.’, in 
The Times, whose first annotincement, appearing the following day 
(9 April), is the Last to hand at the time of writing. 

^ 

The two chief victims of this unsought publicity are the dead man 
and the discoverer, to whom one offers both congratulations and 
sympathy. The former appears as a ‘ nobleman of the time of King 
^t’, ‘ Grand Vizier to [jic] King Den or Udjrmu ’; while the latter is 
variously described as ^tall, bespectacled, Liverpool-bom a * young 
Briton \ a ‘ thirty-year-old Englishman a ' 33-year-old Liverpool 
man’ the Liverpwol archaeologist ’ and ’ a young English Egyptologist 

^ ^ ^ 

The attitude of the specialist towards such errors and absurdities is 
usually one of indifference mingled with contempt. We have always 
believed that that attitude is a mistaken one. It is, in any case, not 
the attitude of the specialist when he wishes to enlist the services of the 
press to further his own ends, to raise money for a dig or stop a piece 
of vandalism, for instance. On such occasions he usually receives 
generous and often enthusiastic support; and it is up to him to make 
some return. After all the press is a useful link between him and the 
taxpayer who (in most cases) pays him his salary, 

^ O 

In this case there is, unfortunately, a substratum of truth in the 
accusation of the Neecs-Chronkle (leaderette of 7 April) that * the learned 
have been wrangling for years * over the ‘ misty chronology and history 
of early Egypt ’; though * wrangling ’ is perhaps too hamh a word 
to use of those whose only aim is the discovery of the truth. It is 
therefore desirable that * the learned ' should throw the onus upon 
Fleet Street, 
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Would it not be possible For some recognized authority, such as 
the British Museum or one of the learned societies concerned, to issue 
a short pamphlet setting out in tabular form the orthodox chronology 
of Egypt, with the names of the kings ? It is impossible to explain its 
intricacies in a telephone interview, but on such occasions it would be 
easy to refer the interviewer to such a pamphlet for details. 

^ ^ 


An occupation site amongst the sand dunes of the West Cumberland 
coast was discovered at the end of the summer of 1935, typologically 
similar to others at Glcnluce in Wigtownshire, on the Ayrshire coast. 


and elsewhere. 

Unfortunately the weather broke before more than a preliminary 
examination could be made of the site, and the constant shifting of 
blown sand makes work there always difficult, but it b hoped ^at 
during the present summer it may be possible to carry out full examina¬ 
tion of an inteFcsdng place full of possibilities. Amongst the finds 
already made are Hint artifacts (the first of thb class recorded for the 
dbtrict), and chips, potsherds of different types from Roman to medieval, 
extensive re main s of iron-smelting, traces of bronze working, innumer¬ 
able pot-boilers, and a leaden spindle-whorl. A preliminary report of 
the site (the first sand-hill settlement to be recorded for Cumberland) 
will appear in the 1936 volume of Transactions of The Cumberland and 
Westmorland Archaeological Society. 


■»<£?' 

The Britbh School at Rome b hoping to continue the excavation 
thb summer of a Roman building at Cnossus which was partly investi¬ 
gated last year by Sir Arthur Evans and the Britbh School at Athens 
fsee Jfour/i. Hellemc Studies 193S, pt. ii), and at the same time to survey 
and record such remains of ^man Cnossus as are still above ground. 
The activities of the School in Italy have been curtailed owing to the 
political situation (though the School and Library are still kept open for 
any who wbh to make use of them) and the Faculty of Archaeology has 
welcomed the opportunity of carrying out excavations in Crete. An 
appeal for funds will shortly be made. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. By R. H. Hodgkin. Oj^ord: 

Ciamdm Frrss^ 1935. a vob^^ pp. 387 ; ill, 366, 85 piatis (4 in ailour), 

34 maps^ mtm^ious text~jiguTt^^, 301 * 

Id r^cEnt yeans mvch ioiportant work baa bceo done on the history of Anglo-Ssion 
Engiarid. But most of the work has bteo published in periodicals and, except for the 
speciaJist^ it was difficult to estiitiaic tiSdtiy what progress had been Doade. A synthesis 
was required and this synthesis is provided by Mr Hodgkin. On the whole the outiook 
of the book is distinctly conservativef but brlLUant conjecture can hardly find a place 
in a book written cssenually for students. The more important theories on any subject 
are usually given quite impartially and the author never emphaaixea hts own views unduly. 
The two volumes carry the history of the period down to the death of Alfred andp through¬ 
out, Interest is ^ focussed on the great men and the big subjects \ Such treatment ia^ 
perhaps, inevitable but it leads to definite gaps in the fltoiy. For example practically 
nothing Is said of the history of Northumbria after the death of Et^rith* Little is known 
about it and that little is ool important. Nevertheless conceotmtioii on the high-hghca 
tcuda to give a false idea of ihe pi^re as a whole. Thioughont the work Mr Hodgkin 
cla i ms to have acted on the * principle that an approKimation to the truth is better t h^ n a 
complete blankThis may be sound enough but it leads later to the dictum that" it 
is b«ter to make mistakes than to leave complete blanks *—a much more questionable 
statement. 

The first volume opens with a discussioo of the contiaentsl homes of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders and with a picture of the last age of Roman Britain. Mr Hodgkio 
apparently agrees with most historians in placing the end of Roman rule diinp g the 
early years of the fifth century. But the documeniaty evidence seems to point to a 
somewhat later date. The Notida, the Life of Germatms and the writings ol Patrick 
show a Britain which is still Roman until weU into the second {jiiafter of the ceotuiy. 
Doubthjj though the evidence of the Notitia may be, it is supported by the other doeu- 
inents. On the other side we have only the evidence of a Gallic chtonider, 
sunoLindcd by his own fog of war and ready lo believe the worst of the rest of the Empire, 
and the numUmatic evidence. But, as Mr Hodgkin points out, Pcord has shown that 
the evidence of the coins is incondtisive.^ The Conquest is dealt with in detail with a 
full appreciation of the recent light thrown on the subject by archaeological research. 
Perhaps more use might ^vc Wn made of the Cdtic sources. The monographs of 
Canon DobJc on the Cornish saints and the recent work of the Rev. A. W. Wade Evans* 
contain some interesting, if tantalizing, references to this period. Mr Hodgkin 
to reppse more confidence in the acouuni of the foundation of Wessex, as given in the 
CkrtmeU, than do most historians. He points out, quite rightly, that the archamlofpcal 

‘ £. PoOid, Tht Lait Agt of Roman Britam, Uornp, 1925, pp. ayff. 

■ See eapecully Mi beek on Wdth Ckriitian Ormat, Oxford 1 AJdwi Preea. 1034 ^ Wt dut 

□uy jaoi hmve hem nv^iliihJc ic lom for Mr Hu<lKkii^„ 
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evidence b mcfcly Dcg^dve. It gives no support to the story of the ckroiucler but, 
alone, it cannot disprove it. But the comparative lack of early buiial^sites in Wiltshire 
and Hampshire is abo supported by the rarity of place-names in ^ing.^ The two points 
together seem to be decisive^ The settlement of the North b dealt with much more 
bnedy than that of the South and ^lidhmds. Thb in part^ inevitable owing to laci 
of inlormaiion. But mtber more b available than would appear from this work as b 
shown by a recent paper on the subject by Air J. N. L. Myres/ Mr Hodgkin has 
dracribed the invasions Bkilfuily Bind with cautiom It b natural^ boweverj thai studenta 
of thijs period will disagree with some of bis oonclusiona. The period brbtlca vdth so 
many problems that e a c h scholar will have his own particular theories^ As a pnmary 
Bourcc tve have only the rhetoric of Gildas and, although it b interesting to note chat kb 
Strictures on the Britons are supported by the somewhat laicr author of the Life of 
Sl as a historian he b only better than nothing. The story on the Conquest 

concludes with an interesting chapter on Heathen &ociety+ f-iittlc material is, of course* * 
available for such a chapter but what there is has been carefully collected by the author. 
Rather more evidence for heathen religion can be gathered from place-name material 
than AtrHodgkin has realised; note the recent article by Professor Uickins on ' English 
Names and Uld English Heathenbm ^ and Studki^ ix, 14S If). Similarly in 

connexion with heathen sociifioes the article on * Place-Names fonn^ fxoni Animai- 
Head Names * {EPNS, m, appendix I, p. 402). In dealing with the Conversion xMr 
Hoflgkm, like most histoiiims, seems tn ascribe an undue importance to the mission 
from Rome. The mission of Augustine wtis essentiaUy a failure and, after an initial 
success^ the mbsionfl to Esses and to Northumbria also failed. Augustine converted 
Kent and a later mission from Rome converted Wessex, but Northumbria and Merck 
were both converttsd from the North. The facts are given fairly enough by the author, 
but the importance of the Roman mission haa been so often exaggerated that it seema 
necessary to emphasijEc its comparative failure. 'Phe fact that Christianity cme to 
England mainly trom the North is of the utmost importance in the bislory of Eoglish 
culture. The hrst volume doses fittingly with a description of the Golden A^ of 
Northumbria, a description which may now be flupplcmented by the Bede Centenary 

volume. ^ K t f 

The second volume, dealing with the period from the rise of Offa to the death of 
Alfr'cd, is, perhaps natuially, less intcrestmgi Phe Golden Age of Mercia under OEa 
is* owing to kck of materials, necessarily obscure. But it is perhaps dismissed more 
cursorily thati it might have been. For example, the creation of the archbishopric of 
Uchheld is menrioned only in passing, but no gencnal account of Qi^'s ecdcsiasucal 
policy is given. The history of Northumbria is ahnoat completdy omitted though, 
culturally, it is still important until the middle of the mnih century, I'krooghout the two 
volumes the evidence of the surviving Old English iitcioture is well and wisely utiliied. 
Here it i$ employed to show the diange in the ideals of the Anglo-Saxons brought about 
by the ConversiotL It however* hardly correct to say that ' the songs auout the 
heroes of the heathen age, those for instance enumerated in (faufrilk* were to cease' 
because of the Conversion. Though none of the songs celebrating these heroes have 

point hai ftho been noted by Mr J. N, L+ " Britain in the Dark 

ANTiQum, December 1935, p. 4 H- 

*Jp N. L. Mjto, * Thfi Teutonic SettUo^keni of Korthem Engkcd^ Bitiory^ Deoember 

■ Sec T. Ttylor, Lift v/ Si, Somstsm of Doi, London, S.P.CJC.* tpag. 
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been preservedp it doe? not necessarOy mean that they were forgotten. On the contrary 
there is evidence that many of theac pagan heroes were remembered until wcU on into 
the Middle Ages.' In describing the rise of Wessex^ too much emphasie ia probably 
placed on the impoitanoe of Ecgberhtn Under Aethdwulf Wessex lost the impmum 
and declined rapidly in importance^ The bter greatness of Wessex is due rather to 
Alfred and his siioiKssoFSf to the fact that the Viking invasions struck down aiJ rivals, 
so that Alfred's successors had to deal, not with strong kingdoins, but with the hetero¬ 
geneous states of the Danelaw^ There seems to be little reason—apart from the Viking 
invasions—why the Wessex of Ecgberht should not have gone the way of the Wessex 
of loe. 

The greater part of the second volume deals with the Vikings. The story of the 
inv^ipns m told dearly and intelligihly^ no mean feat when we remember the com¬ 
plexity of some of the operations. On Ragnar Lothbrok and bis sons we may note the 
recent article by Dr A. H. Smith. ^ The ignommions end of Mercia is emphasized but 
it is hardly necessary to seek so far for a reason. The greatness of a kingdom depended 
simply on its king. We remember the similar collapse of We^ex under Aethdred ii. 
That this collapse was due entirdy to the incapacity of the king b shown by the later 
heroic campaign under Edmund. The alliance of West Merda and Wessex under 
Alfred is righ^ empbasixed by Mr HcKlgkiii as one of the early steps in the unification 
of England, wae closeness of that alliance is shown by the later Middle English dialects. 
The descendants of the West Saxon and the West Merdan dialects aharo many charac¬ 
teristics in common, due partly to this early alliance. The reign of Alfred is treated m 
considerable detail, partly because of the oomparatively numerous authorities avaikbtei 
partly because of the undoubted importance of the king and his reign, and the volume 
ends with the death of Alfred. 

In conclusion we may uote three unimpoilant points. The L^idk of Bede i$ given 
as modern Ledstoiw (i, 150). PhilologicaJly L^eds is a more SAtisfactory identifioitiOD, 
but the name probably referred to a region rather than to any specific place. On i, 
379 the referenDP to Professor Stenton^a article should read Ess^s . . . Fool^, 

136-501 and not ^ « Tcui/p 136-50. On p. 711^ Trti^ Hidtig^ is miswrhieo 

for Burghal Hidage 

Mr Hodgkin is to be congratulated on the prodiicdon of an eminently sane and 
readable book on the darkest period of English Inkory, Even those who disagree with 
his coodusiojis must admit that the facts are given widi strict impartiality. He has 
written not only a polrtioai history but a social hi^ory too. Remarkably little that has 
been written* * even remotclyp on the subject has ea^pkl him. Moat of die works men¬ 
tioned above were probably imblishcd too late to be available. The main grievance of 
the scholar will be in the placing of the notes toother at the end of each volume inatead 
of at the foot of the page.* Any careful reatSng of the work is rendered intolerably 
difficult and It b to be doubted whether the general reader draws corresponding relief 
from this objectionable habit. Apart from this the two volumes have Imo admirably 
produced. The numerous lUustratiojis and maps are excellent. Mr Hodgkin has 

* Rh VV4, Chambeis^ * The Lott Liteciture of Medieval England Tram, ntj the Boctf 
Mirth 1925, p. 293;. 

Smithy ^The Soda of Rignar Lolhb^ok^ S^a Boitk 0/ the Vika^g xi, 

pirt 1, p. 17J. 

*Wc wub to cb !1 ittendon to dui critidffinp which ii ccsniititi^lly beixig nisdc in the reviowi 
we publish,^E cjtoh. 
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r«cogiii2cd the value of iliiistrstidna for a period in which so much of the material b 
archaeological. The coodmiatioo of this history will be eagerly awaited by all students 
of the Ajiglo-Sa^on periods lU M. WcLSOfi. 

LES MONUMENTS MfiGALITHIQUES DE PALESTINE. Par Mosni Srfeius. 

Archives de iTnsdtut de Pal^atologie humakie, Metnoire 15, Piim; Masson^ 
I93S- 50 francs. 

M. Moshe Stjk^lis prefatxs his report of hh own excavatiofii in the necropolis of 
EUAdeimeh, five miles from the north end of the Dead Sea, with an invaluable summary 
of previous work on megaiithic monuments in Palestine^ and also with a detailed synopaiA 
of the prehistory and protohistory of the country^ 

A distribution-map indicates the poaition of the principal groups of caves and 
megaliths, the latter being often placed in the neighbourhood of springs. 

Most of the ^ dolmens ^ examined by M. St^k^is are simple cists often contained 
in a cflJm bounded by a circle of stones^ Sometimes the cairns are grouped so closely 
together that they tend to amalgamate* or to be connected by lines of walling. 

Brief accounts art given of the dimensions and contents of i6fi of these data, together 
with plans of some 35, and of 7 of the tumuli. More plans of these would have been 
welcome. 

Most of the dsts were simple rectangles containing badly preserved bon^ of 
crouched skeletons; with five exceptions all are oriented east and west. On the hmken 
cover of one are incised meandering lines, which, to judge from the two fragments 
illustrated, do uot seem to have formw part of any recognmble pattern which might be 
compared with more western megalithic carvings. 

A number of healths were founds circular,, oval, rectangular and honseshoe shaped^ 
and sometimes covered by a tumulus; in one case five were found under one mound 
without any trace of buri^ or cbt. On the hearths were quantities of ashes and burnt 
soil, but no potteiyK Around the five already mentioned as occumng under one tumulus 
however, were great quantities of fragments derived from hundreds of vessels (tortw 
dc teTTf cufte). 

One interesting feature h a very curious ' circle of Atones' 30 metres in diameier, 
consisting of a great number of thickly duatered uprights .35 m. in height arranged in an 
uneven nng. The stones stand in irregular rows five to sii deep in places ; dsewhere 
they are only two deep; apparently all are embedded in a bank. M. Sc^kdiB records 
the discovery within the circle, as the result of excavation ^ of fragments of pottery similar 
to those recovered from the tumuli, but docs not say whether he considers that the 
purpose serv'ed by the drde waa residential or ritual. One detail of the plan rather 
suggests the tatter, as it indicates what looka like part of an outer cLrde of single stones, 
two of which arc doubled at the eastern eide as if for a ceremonkl entrancep as in British 
futamplcs. 

M. St&dis rightly rejects Mr Turvillc-Petre^s assignation to the Roman period of 
the 24 ^ dolmens ^ in Galilee near Khemdch examined by bim for the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem in 1930, and dates all the Palestine groups to the end of the 
Stone Age* t.e.p the dawn of the ^neolithic, although one of his reasons for so dom|, the 
complete absence of metal. La not oonvindng. Ultimately no doubt the question of date 
will be settled more precisely by the pottery ceoovexed from the burial mouDds and 
chamhera. 
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M. concludes this most Y:tltjable and painBtaJdn^ record with a hibtfofl^pby 

of 147 publications on the me^Jitbs of Palestine. We shall be fortunate if it is increased 

m the future by raoitj memoira of the saine qtiabty as that tinder review. W. J. 


Tcleilal'Ghassoub a f™ miles north from the Dead Sea+ baa provided the type 
station fat the' iSfieolithique * Ghasoulian culture of the Jordim valley and Transjordan^ 
dUtiJTEuiahed by R. Neuville frem the mntemporacy Tahounian of easlcm Palestine, 
The GhassoulLan is as yet little undenstoodj but its position will soon be clarified by 
the publication of si^ificant evidence from Jericho. Meanwhile M- St-^fe^lis has 
excavated and obtained a quantity of pottery from the necropolis of El“x 4 dcimehj a 
cemetery of C3t-grav« and clsts-in-tumuli lyin^t close to the town of Teleilat-Gbassoul. 
He divides the pottery into two classes, a funerary hand-made and a domestic wheel-turned 
^Toup^ the former being found exclusively in the cist-gravesT the latter exclusively round 
the hearths which lay under Beveral of the tumuli. No clear daasification of the two 
classes is providedt and some typ«p notably the globular pots attached to hollow feel 
called ciJicef A pieds. appear to occur in both (cf. pp. 70 and 78). The distinction thus 
unfortunately ill-defined is an important one* for whereas the domestic pottery corres- 
pondfl exactly with that from the Teleilat-Ghassout, the funerary types arc naturally 
less closely paraJleled there. 

One of the most diatinctri'c of the funerary wares is the hoUow-based stand or 
vasff en /orme de di^b whi^ presumably should be regarded as a detached version of 
the high hollow foot of the cal&e A pkd'^ it is of special interest for the dose KScmblance 
It beati to the vase supports of the west European Chassey culture, 

M. St^kdia" excavations are most valuable for the light which they throw on 
the burial practices and pottery of the GhassoulianSp but how can his daim be sub¬ 
stantiated that they prove these people to have been among those responahlc for the 
construction of Palestinian megaliths ? The only true ' dolmen" in the neighbourhe^ 
of the necropolis, lite all megaliths previously excavated in Palesdne, yielded nothing 
of value when opened by Stik^lis. The dsts of the cemrtery w^e small p built with 
modcst-aited stones, and sunk bdow ground Ie%'e 1 ; there is nothing in this paper to 
prove their dose affinity with the me^ths beyond the unquabfieci statement (p. 37) 
that ^ ks eixUs M d^irent dis dolmem qof psr letiri dimmsbm rddidUi Nor is the fact 
that the Gbassoulian culture has a very different distributioo from the megaliths in any 
way explained. 

Unless substantial finds are made in some of the megaliths theoiselt'cs ft seems that 
M. St^kdis’ attempt to attribute ihem even partially to the GhassouLianB must reiium 
unsupported- Jacquetta HawkeSx 

ARYBALLOl AND FIGURINES FROM RHTTSONA IN BOEOTIA : an account 
of the early archaic pottery and of the figuxineai archaic and classical, with supple- 
mentary lists of the finds of glass, beada and metal, from excavations made by 
R- M- Burrows and P. N. Ure in igoy* 1908, 1909 and by P. N, and A- D. Urc m 
igai and 1922. By¥. N. Ure. fRuding University Studies). Cambridge Ufdversiiy 
JVejjj 1934, pp^ 107, Wirt gjlgstres inciu^ug/^tiding plan^ and 21 plates, zis. 

Visitors to the Thebes museum wilt remember the aenied ranks of the cemefery* 
finds from Rhitsona, kept strictly according to graves and stacked, on account of the 
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denunds of space, tike tea-semces in a diina-shop i an impressive reminder of the 
sometifnes neglected fact that there was qtinndty-productiDO m Gree^« This kind of 
storage is not very regrettable on the score of artistic merit, and on flcientific grounds 
the care with which graves have been kept separate deserves high praise. The same 
spirit has animated their publicadonp which this book completes. Professor Ure has 
admirably avoided the temptation to go beyond his purpose by drawing other than 
sdcntlfie conclusions of a purely archaeologi^ kind from his materiaJ, which couJd, in 
the proper place, be made the subject of economic and aociologicaJ speculations* For the 
present work, thanks are due both to him and to the University of Heading, which met 
the costa of pubheadoo : we note the many excellent plates, and the moderate price. 

This pottery ctune from grav^ dating from the Geometric period (8th century) 
to the early part of the 6th century : the ^gurines range from their first appearance at 
Rhitsona, at^ut 600 B.C., to the ^rd century Sections on glass, beads and metaJ 
objectB arc added. MorcovcTp an appendix gives a list of other sites which produced 
parallels to the Coriiithian ar^'baUoi and bombyhoi from Rhitsona burials^ and the 
publkatlon of the whole past excamion of the site is concluded by a full list of the con¬ 
tents of oil the graves not hitherto publbbed ; so this bock is Indlspensable^forj^^a full 
study of the site. 

The pottery chronology is based on the evidence of the site itself, oompared with the 
hnds from Sicilian and South Italian cemeteries preserved in the local mtiscuiiis, which 
Professor Ure has visked. Wc have thus^ for the Corinthian pottery, A judgment inde¬ 
pendent of Mr Payne^a NrcrocoriTitkia t the condusipus are very^ similar, although 
Professor Ure has reason to modify Mr Payne^a scheme (Professor Ure consisteiuly 
puts back the dates a few years, and regards as middle Corinthian much that Mr Payne 
classes os early) so far as Rhitsona is omeerned. Rut, as he says, this apparent difference 
reBccts a difference of object. Mr Payne is establishing an artistic canon, Profe$sor 
Ure recording practically only arybaiioi, as exported from Corinth to Roeoda and found 
in paves there: it is not surptislng if some reservations have to be made about 
such products and if artisticaiJy they lag behind the most advanced contemporary 
output. It la prccisd.y to a question of thb kind that a work like this hdps to point an 
answerp 

Of the graves which contained arybdloi, the * Corinthian ' were more numerous 
and richer than the pre-CorintHanp One grave had nearly 300 vases, others over 30 ; 
half-a-dozen was the average content of the pre-CorLnthian graves. Rurial customs are 
traced, and shown to have ^en very local, and to have varied from time to time* 

Nomenclature is usefully discussed, and some deviations from the practice of others 
are suggested in partirioning the names (aryballos, lekythos, bombylios and alabastron, 
with sub-divisions) among the shapes* 

From the Geometric period onwards, pottery was imported as well as made locally ; 
significantly, the imports are referred to that part of the Peloponuese which makes them 
the precursors of the Protocorinthian and CoririthLan pottery which characterizes the 
later periods. An interesting point is the burUl in a child*s grave of an early Proto- 
Corinthian vase which was evidently an heirloom, perhaps 150 years old when it was 
buried: there are paralleb, and the subject la one which demands consideration in its 
general setting elsewhere. 

Aa part of a specific excavation report, as a contribution to the study of particular 
classes of potteryH and as an accurate statement of facts which contribute to more general 
issues, this book deserves unstmted praise. W. L, Cuttle. 
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BRONZEZEITLICHE UND FROHEISENZEITLICHE CHROT^^OLOGIE. Tei] 

V, MITTELEUROPAISCHE HOCHBRONZEZEIT. By NfLS Aberg. pp. 

i6Zp Stockkotm^ 1935, 35 kr. 

In part IJ af his ClirDiiolagy of the C^traJ Eiifopeaa Bronze Age Dr Aberg began 
by fixing the beginning of the Hallaiatt period ptopfrr at 650 b.€. oh the strength of a 
previous study of the EtaBan evidence in part l. In part HI he fixed the beginning of the 
Continental Bmnze Age at about 1600 B.c, on the strength of synchronisms with Troy 
and Mycenae eiaboratm in part iv. The Last part is devoted to the typological division 
of the intervening thousand years. It has only an indirect l^aring on absolute 
chronology, so that it can on the whole be Judged without reference to criticisms of the 
previous parts that have appeared in earlier numbers of AjJriQumf • The imniense 
mass of maieriaL fnUing within the scope of this book has mcvitably been rather stimmarily 
treated; only a eniall fracrinn of the types^ mostly old fiiendsp has been illustrated ; 
many monographs on the typology of regions or special forms, even of such magnitude 
as Biinkenberg's book on fibulae and Kndt^s studies of southwest Germany have been 
entirely ignored i and on the typology of some forms, such as anklets, the author is 
manifestly quite at sea. 

Nevertheless this volume is as stimulating and important as its forerunners. It has 
always been an outstanding merit of Aberg's approach that he has fully appreciated the 
r6lc of Hungary and her early Aegean connexions. And so here he will not be blinded 
by the ItaU^ miiage that dazzled Montelius and Retnecke, nor yet by the Germanic 
mirage^ pursued by Kossinna and his disciples. And so he presents the luns of 
^ Vtllanovan profile * that appear in Hungary already in period ti as the prototypes, not 
copies, of the North Italian ossuaries. And ihc sitube, cupa and cauldrons of period rv 
are not, as we have always been taught, ' aJtitalische Geschirr", but products of the 
region where they are found most abundantly, of a native Hungarian bronze industry 
that inspired the VUlajiov'an rather than imitated ii. And the same bronze industry 
played an equally dominating r^le over against the Germanic. Despite Sprockhoff"s 
statistics showing that early flange^hilted swords^ bronze cups and antennae swords are 
more numerous in the Germanic province than anywhere else, Aberg boldly daijns a 
Hungarian origin for all three types. He very rightly notes how the truly Germanic 
types of sword, axe and gorget scarcely ever overstep the frontiers of the Germanic 
province; he urges that the baimiicr teclmique w-as never highly developed in the north 
while it was the Hungarian craftsman's spedality; he might add that restless barbarism 
during the Bronze Age and, during modem times, early industrialization combined 
With patriotic pride, have unduly weighted the E^tes of * finds * from the North. 

The reversal of the mutual nflles usually attributed to Italy and Hungary would be 
no less welcome. Randall Maclver and other students of Italian prehislofy have always 
been hankering after a Central European source for the basic elements of Yillanovan 
culture, but have been unable to establish their guesses through ignorance of the Cis¬ 
alpine material. Here is a plausible attempt to provide the proof by one who Is pemonally 
familiar with both the Italian and the Hungarian collccticnsH But it is an ineradicable 
defect of the typological mrcthod that by itself it cannot estabUsh cultural movements 
between different regitma, but only static synchronisms. On pure typology bronze 
vessels adorned with birds" heads in Hungary and Italy are just contemporary. Actually 

• Pam 1-11 reviewed AjrriomTv, 1931, v, las, 385 5 fart in, 193a, vr, part iv, 1934, 
viUj 363. 
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OIW jnuat enjoy a slight priorfty, but it needs extraneous considerations to decide 

which. Failing direct and inocpcndcnt links between each region and the historical 
Orient, the distribution in time of the material may he invoked as a criterion ^ 

Aberg divides the thousand years of the Central European Bronze Ajje Into five 
periods according to MonteUiis* system, assigning to each about two centuries. But it 
must be remembered that in Hungary^ east of the Danubep there is stricily speaking no 
Hallsiatt culture at all; the iron Age begins with a * Sc^hian invasion' that cannot 
possibly be put before 600 n.C, Hungary la in fact rather like Ireland»exceptionally rich 
in * late ' bronzes, but poor m Early Iiou Age rem^. Irish experience would suggest 
that a wealth in bronzes Is due largely to an exceptiorud prolongation of the Late Bmrtze 
Age. Luckily in this case the Huelva spear-hcad gave a lower limit for the beginning of 
that period. ^ 

Aberg obtains a stmilar lower limit about iioo b.C. from the appearance of ^ Central 
European ‘ swords in Greece and Egypt. As in my own chronology, lioo is taken as 
the beginning of period ul, but to period ii are assigned not only hoards with battle- 
axes and rapiers, and ccmetcrtes with Paminnian ware, but also the first octagon and 
flangc-hiltcd swords, the prototypes of Kraft's Rlxheim form, some double-edged razors, 
and even umfields like Zagyvapilfalva, all of wbich 1 classed as Late Bronze Age. And so 
in period ui we have an imposing nuraber of hoards, comprising not only slashing swords 
and socketed celts* but even the ' Halktatt bird' and a whole series of fibulae from the 
violin-bow type to the elaborate Hungarian " posamentaricfibcln" and simple apcctadc 
brooches. Hemisphcriol cauldrons with t bandies, situlae, embossed cups, swords 
with cupped pommels and certain not very clearly defined socketed axes serve to 
characterize period iV. Finally in v we have antennae swords, normal spectacle brooches 
and bronze cups of * Amoaldi style" distinguishing a comparatively sroaH number of 


Now a further inherent defect of typology is caused by the uneven evolution of the 
several types studied. Different types undoubtedly evolved at different rates* But 
on the strictest application of the method any asscuiblage of such types should be dated 
by the latest element in iu Pushing logic to an absurdity any find oontaining the 
* Halbtatt bird * should be dated to the Hallstatt pcricxl. On a more moderate inter¬ 
pretation a typological overlap between two periods would be a valid objection to 
ejrtcnding such a period over two or more centuries. The Hunjgarian srords assigned 
by Aberg to period it (Rcincckc Ca) are only distinguished by minor details from South 
Gemuin types of period hi (for which incidentally no distinctive Hungarian develop¬ 
ments arc citffil). The Hungarian fibulae of period in ' survive, practicslly unchang^ * 
throughout period iv to appear still in hoards of period V. The cauldrons of IV differ 
only in profile and decoration from those of Hallsiatt proper. Can we admit that, in 
Hungary, the safety pin, having bloomed into fantastic forms in a century, then survived 
fossilized for 450 years. Even so, Aberg's scheme would leave a gap at the end of period 
V, whereas in fact bronzes of that period have been found associated with a Scythian 


ll-UJ-iTUl.. 

The deficiency of bronzes to fill a period V as long as periods ttl and tv b * ezpUined ■ 
by * the quick cessation of the practice of burying boards in the earth ' {other authors 
have seen in the Scythian invasion a reason for such deposition). But it would still be 
legitimate to ask what sepulchral and domestic pottery o^py the interval ? Aberg 
makes no attempt to answer thb demand. He has alr^dy asaigned to period 11 Fannonian 
ware, the urns of Zagyvapilfalva and even the type of tankard found high up in the tell 
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at Fccska (in view of the exact parallel from the Shaft Graves of Myoenac I tntist now 
accept a high date for the type) and to period ui the" Buckelkerainih " of Tdsaeg C (found 
with Fafinonian want) and the " VUIanovaiL" urns from P^cska. The majority of the 
known cemetedca and over two-thirds of the stratified deposits in the settlements have 
thus been used up by loQO H.C. Yet survivals of Bronae Age editions in the native 
pottery of ‘ Scythian * (and even La Tine) graves prove a continuity of culture for a 
further four centuries. 

The easiest escape from the impasse would still seem to be to lower the dates of all 
the later periods; the aetilemcnts and cemeteries of period u m rich enough to cover 
far more than the 150 years Aberg actually allows for them even if some early swords and 
umfields be transferred to an annex like Reinecke's ca—a pacing episode leading up 
to phase n that itself is only a prelude to ^ Hallstatt a But in that case Aberg^s 
neat argument for the priority of Hungarian bronze-work of period rv over the Italhm 
would go by the board. 

Perhaps another solution can be founds Ireland shows that because a bronze mdng- 
try lasts long it does not therefore begin late and can still exert a potent miiuence on 
distant lands. Aberg's case for deriving the Villanovan industry from the Hungarian 
makes convincing reading. And it gives a sadsfactoi^ solution to an outstanding prob¬ 
lem of Italian prehistoryp But it can only be established by completing the archaeo¬ 
logical record from Hungary down to the Scythian invasion. This the hoards cannot 
do. But there may be settlements and cemeteries which, if systematically explored and 
published as Banner has published the cemetertes round Sz^ed, would fill the g^P- 
Abcrg himself by his study of the latter material has brought about a complete revision 
of conclusions which seemed inevitable nine years ago. V* G. Childe. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE O INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION ON THE STUDY OF THE QUATERNARY PERIOD IN 
EUROPE. Fasc. v. Sdentijkf Ge&I&gkul and Prospecting Editarutl 

Office, LcTungrad-MosctTa, 1935. pp. 390. 3 dalles, 

PALEOLIT SSSR^ (izvesttya Goa. Akad. Istoriy Materialnoy Kultury, 118) Ogiz. 

Mosfw-Leningrad^ 1935. pp. 275* 5 ft zsk. 

GARGARINO. BySA. Zaauatnin. CaIWK, Leningrad, 1935.* 

The fifth volume of the Transactions of the Conference held in 193 3 containa papers 
devoted prindpily to archaeological subjects. It is well printed on good paper and 
contains numerous Ime-drawings admirably rcprijduced. All the papers are in EnglLsh, 
French or German and accompanied by exhaustive bibliographies, aupplcment^ by 
40 pages of bibliography st the end of the volume. The papers by Mircint on the geology 
of Russian pslaeoLithio sites (English)* by Polikarpovich on palaeolithic and mesolithic 
sites in White Russia (German), by Efimenko on stations in the East European Plain 
(German), by Bonch-Ctemolovoski on the Old Stone Age of the Crimea (French), and by 
Soanovski on palaeolithic sites in North Asia give an exhaustive survey of the r«ults of 
palaeolithic investigations in the territory of the u.s.s.r. down to 1932. They arc supple¬ 
mented m the same volume by reports on excavations at Chokurcha and Ibkaya and, 

* A *bori account of nthrr aspeext of afchseology in the U.S.S.R. (ako by Professor Gordon 
Childe^ Will be found ui the Proceeding of the Prehistoric Society fqr 1935, pp- 15x^4 (London 
■gently 11 + K. Lci^, 136 Gower St+, London, W+C+i),^—Enrrojt, 
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in Pulr&lii ssstt, by others on Malt^ in Siberia, Derhui and Gorgorino. The last named 
report baa been published separately in French with first class plates. In it Zamiatnin 
adds a very mtcreadi^ recanstmcdon of the Laossel bas-reliefis as a single scene of 
magical significance^ 

In all the papers one is impressed with the meticulous accuracy with which ptJst- 
rcvolutionsry excavations have been conducted. Thus the Soviet excavatais have been 
ableto dchne the form of the actual dwellings corresponding to Upper Palaeolithic" open 
statidos \ solving a problem which excavations in France and Central Europe had left 
open. The charcoal from palaeolithic hearths has aiiso been submitted to botanical 
cxamLnation which throws considerable light on the environment of palaeolithic men at 
several periods, Russian archaeologists have adapted the French names for palaeolithic 
culture-periods but use these in a chronological sense and not as designations for distinct 
cultures. Indeed they adopt throughout an evolutionist attitude in opposition to 
migrationist and diffusionist theories. It U even suggested that modem man evolved 
out of H&mo TKandertaUnsii. 

The oldest traces of human occupatiod in the tenitoiy of the u.S.S.n. arc found in 
the lower level of the cave of Kiih Koba in Crimea. Here a typical flake industry is 
found associated with a temperate fauna (wolf, Certna Saiga antelope^ wild 

asa, OKp red deer and hare) and with juniper, wPlow and thorny scrub — cvidcmly a Risa- 
Wurm assemblage. In the upper occupation-layer of the same cave mammoth, woolly 
Rhinoceros, cave bear and other ‘ cold" animals mark the onset of the ’Wilrm glaciation. 
A Ncandertal skeleton buried in an artificiaJ excavation was found in this level. The 
Soo flint implements can all be described in a general way as Mousterian. ' Foinis " 
accounted for 44 per cent* of the tools (10 per cent* worked on both fac^), side-scrapers 
for 37 per cent, and fist-axes (very minute) for i per cent. The thin bifacial tools, 
sharply pointed and flattened on one face, are compared to La Miooque types, but 
comparison with the African Still Bay and ^SbSikian forms might be more relevant. 
Bifacial tools, including now even aide-scrapera, recur with a similar fauna in the 
Chokurcha cave in Crimea and—in dolomite and other inferior materials — at Ilskaya in 
the Kuban valley. This site is assigned on geological grounds to early Warm times. 

A later' Mousterian ’ accampaiiied by a colder fauna (Including e>^en the Arctic fox) 
is represented in the cave of ChaJton Koba, also m Crimea. Out of 500 implements only 
14 were worked on both faces while to would pass for gravers* Points and slde^scrapers 
predominate, some paints having been resharpened by a graver blow. A rather similar 
' Mousrterian' has been found in Ukraine, near the junction of the river Derkul with the 
Ddneta. 

Industries nf early and middle Aurigtiacian aspect were accompanied by remains 
of brown bear* steppe animals, river fish, poplar, birch, juniper and willow, but very 
Utile mammoth and no rhinoceros in the cave of Syuren l, again in Crimea. The lowest 
level yielded one Mousteriform point, resharpened by a graver blow, and some side- 
scrapers as well as backed blades, angle-gravers and nuclei of upper palaeolithic type. 
In the middle layer keeled scrapers and five beaked gravers recall the Middle Aurlgnacian 
flint-work of the West. The topmost layer yielded koife-blad^ resembling the Gravette 
type in form and technique. 

These older Aurignatlan forms are hardly encountered in the open stations of the 
South Russian plain, though Zamiatnin has secured a few beaked gravers and an isolated 
blade of Chfitclperron form at Gargorino, The most disLinctive tool is the shouldered 
point with long, wide tang, as at WiUendorf; such are associated with a few crude 
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laurd-icsivea^ worked Ofi both faces but QDt all overr^ at i- At the latter &itc the 

maimriDth and horse were the principal gajtie with a little reindeer and polar fox; at 
Gargarino the woolly rhinoceros took the place of the horse. Both these sites 
already famous for the female statuette discovered in them, but the dwclUnga—the 
first palaeolithic houses to be discovered—deserve equal celebrity. They were under¬ 
ground huts, like those of modem Arctic peoples* The foundations were hollowed out 
in the loss (at Gaxgaiino an oval 5.5 m- by 4^5 area covered with a roof of 

skins or turfs over which earth and refuse were piled. The decay and collapse of the 
roof has left this refuse spread as an * upper relic bed * above the actual floor upon which 
only finished articles lay.f Fire-piis and cooking-holes were dug in the floor, and an 
examination of the ashes showed that bone was used for fuel. 

Another open station, Mezin, famous already before the war, may perhap be slightly 
bter than the above in view of the prominence of reindeer, musk ox and fox and 
the comparative rarity of rhinoceros. Its celebrity is due to the highly developed 
industry in bone, horn and ivory and to the geometric ait which uses the meander 
pattern freely, la both r^pects Mezin resembles Malta in Siberia on the n^ngara which 
flows out of Lake Baikal 

In the fauna of Malu remdeer was represented by over 40Q s^imtns, Arctic fox 
by 50, mammoth by 9 and rhinoceros by 10; glutton» cave lion, bison, horse and wolf 
also occurred. The flint tools include Mousterlform side-scrapers and discs as wdl as 
blade tools—gravers, end-scrapera and hollow^-scrapers. Bone and ivory artifacts— 
pins, needles, chisels, Lance-heads—are very abundant. The site has been made justly 
famous by the discoveiy of 20 female statuettes and other art objects. At least three of 
the figures are represented wearing a tailored dress, presumably of fur, like that of 
contemporary Polar tribes. Three sorts of hair—woolly, wavy and straight—are care¬ 
fully distinguished. IF the repreaentadons can be accepted as accurate, they would 
indicate that ulotrichy, cymotrichy and leiotrichy were simultaneously present in the 
hunting community living at Malta, And so, since the peoples thus distinguished 
presumably imermarried, the genes determining a character on which phpical 
anthropologists place great reliance (Huxley and Haddon, We Eurepeam, p. 114) will 
have had ao,DOO years in which to become thoroughly mixed up. Five figures of flying 
geese (not stylized women, as suggested by E, B* Petri in bis paper to the Prehistoric 
CoDgreu in London, 1932)^ were also found and t bone plax^e decorated with a true 
spir^ in a peculiar pomtilb technique. 

The age of a site lying so far east is hard Co deteniime either by typology or fauna. 
Sosnovski holds that it must be later than Kostenki, which he would compare with the 
French Solutrem. The discoverer, Gerasimov, would equate hts site with the Aurig- 
nacian and has lately discovered a split-based bone lance-head to support his view. The 
remalmrig Siberian stations, despite the prominence of MousEeriform types (at Afontova- 
gqra Ei» bwcf layer, 70 per cent* of the stone kaplements faU into this class) are generally 
held to be later than Malta and accordingly comparable chronologically to th* 
MagdalenLm of France. 

In European Russia stations on the plain which chronologically must oorreapond with 
the French MagdaJenian are enumerated by Efimenko, but all, except perhaps Suponevq 
and Timonovk^ lack the distinctive features of that culture. They still fall within the 

t Ii will be recalled that ■ preciKlv rimilax phenomenon hai been recorded in the modem 
pttdwcllingB of Ccnirel Europe, whkh, in view of the facts here recorded, may be regarded » 
the oldeat known type of hemsfi (see Ahtiquitt, x, 35-6). 
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last Ice Age, and, like the sutians of the Kuatetilu ^raup, normally lie on the middle 
terrace of river vaHeySn The period (Final Anrignacian to Late Magdaleman) so richly 
represented by the two groups of open stations on the plain is left a blank m Bonch- 
Osfflolovski'a table of finds from Crimean caves—a blank which suggests that the relative 
datings by typology of the two series of sites may be misleading. After the Aurigoadan 
of Syuren i he seta an Azilian represented in the caves of Syuren ii and in the bottom 
layer at ChaH'Koba, In both cases the flora is boreal as in the AtirignacUn, but 
mamnwth and other Arctic animals have finally diiappesred though wild ass. Saiga 
antelope and Certnu megacerta persist. The lower Aziiian level at Chan-Koba yielded 
angle gravers and other blade tools, some small triangles and segments and one of t^se 
long pebble fabricators that are brown as ‘ limpet scoops' in Scottish Azilian sites. 
Grooved bone points, to be armed with microliths, occurred in a higher ‘ Sviderian ' 
level. Still higher up, when oaJtwoods had replaced the boreal trees and the Saiga md 
his compeers had vanished, comes a Tardenoisian industry that ia strictly speaking 
neither geometric nor microlithic. The little tanged points, so common on the earlier 
post-glacial dune-sites or the plain and presumably derived from the shouldered points 
of Kostfnki, seem unrepresented in the Crimean caves; their distributioa uit the plain 
is discussed by Voyedovsfci in the rranjecliiwo. V. O. Chiu)& 

THF LEGACY OF ENGLAND : an illustrated survey of the works of man in the 
English country. With contributiona by Adrian BetL, George A. BjEMIKCHAM, 
Eomund Blunden, Ivor Brown, Bermasd Darwin, Charles Bradley Ford, 
R. H. Mottham, G, M, Yoono; and 114 illustrations from photegraphs. 
Batiford, 1935, pp. 248, jr. 

'fliis book is composod of single chapters by the various authors on different aspects 
of the English countryside. The subjects selected are landscaM, the farm, the village, 
the country house, the country town, the country church, the inn, and sport in «te 
country. The treatment is more or less historical and evolutionary as well as descriptive. 
Mr Blunden ia literaiy, displaying the English landscape reflected in contemporary 
literature from Chaucer onwards, and so, to some e«ent, U Mr Bell. Mr Ford's treat¬ 
ment of his chapter is economic, Mr Young’s architectural, Mr Mottram’s pleasantly 
discursive, Mr Birmingham’s historical, Mr Brown’s reminiscent, and Mr Darwin’s 
faintly regretful. The pictures are delightful, and though we wish that Mr Ford had 
not described the Glastonbury Lake Village as * raised up on stilts, three thousand 
years ago yet this will be a companionable bedside volume, and ia cheap at the price. 

Dina Portw'ay Dobson. 

THE ENGLISH ABBEY : its life and work in the Middle Ages, By F. H. Croselev. 
With a foreword by the Right Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore. Batsford. 1935, pp. laB. 
7* M. 

This book is one of the most scholarly of the volumes on the Middle Ages issued by 
Messrs. Batsford. Though professing to be written for the general reader and the 
sightseer, it Is in fact s concise acoount of the origins and development of monasticism 
in England with chapters on the buildings, the life led within the waits, the monastic 
administrative system, its social value, and gradual decline. The eaicerpts from «d- 
lemporary sources are numerous and illuminating, and a useful list of such authorities 
is appended. The illustrations, both photognphs and sketches, are most attractive, 
and the plans good. 
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This sympathetic study of the life of conmiunidcs that were„ with all their faults, 
for centuries ‘ fortresses amidst a world of savagery \ as the author says, should be a help 
to many people who want to have a better understanding of the magnificent buildings 
left by the monks. 

Two alips should be corrected in the neit edition. Bristolp as well as Carlisle^ was 
an Augustinian church that attained the rank of a cathedral (p. 6) i and Matthew' Paria 
lived m the thirteenthp not the eleventh century (p. 79). De^a Fortw^av DoasON. 

VORlSLAi^ltSCHE ALTERTUEMER. By C. Rathjens md H. v, WissMANN. 

(Hamburg University 1 Abhandlungen aus dem Geheite der Auslandskunde, 

Band jd). Ftitderischsrn ; de GruyUr & Co., 193^, pp* and 167 phoiographs. 

160 diagram^ Sfr.. unth map. rm. 15. 

LANDESKUNDLICHE ERGEBNISSE. (The same authors, scrieSt and publLshcis. 

Band 40, 1934)# pp^ ^^9 225 photographs, Sa 3 mapi. FM. so. 

The authors were baulked of their hope of a long journey through Arabia and had 
to be contcDi with a trip from Hodeida to Sanaa and a few eicursions from the capital; 
however, they made good use of their limited opportunities and have checked their 
observaUonSp whenever possiblep by those of others^ The Alt^turmfr describes the 
antiquities th^ saw and is very' readable, for ii tells about their dealings with the Arabs ^ 
They met dlfnculties in the excavation of a iemple« a task which tb^ undertook at the 
request of the Imam although they were uoi professionai archaeologists, yet they kept on 
good terms with the local chief in spite of the fact that they got direct orders from the 
Imam to override his authority. The tale of their doings is the best teatimonia] to the 
authors. The temple, a few milts noith of Sanaa, was of a kind hitherto unknowti in 
Arabia. The sanctuary was so ruined that nathing could be learned of its interior,, It 
was oblongs one long side faced a court which had colonnades on the other three &ide$. 
To right and left were other buildings but in the front (the cast), the ground fell away 
sharplyp just beyond the colonnade. In places the walls had been faced with panelled 
flags of atone; traces of painting were also found. The plan is like that of the main 
mosque in Sanaa, which may well be on the site of an earlier sancKuary, It seems that 
the temple was mined by lava. 

The lower courses of the walls of towns and castles are often Sabaean; artifidal 
caves in inaccessible dtffs, apparently graves, are common. Old cisterns are everywhere. 
The open ones are usually rounds the covered oneSp when oblong, are roofed by an archp 
and if square the roof b supported by pillars. Those which are cut high in a t^lsidc 
are Like the pits to be seen in Galilee. The people were great masons but not great 
artists. The builders used one capital with many variations which are aB angular. 
The authors saw one which they believe to be early; it is suggested to them that the 
angular forma were dcKved from the palm tree. Tlic best bit of work found was the 
head and paws of a lion in bronze: it remains in Sanaa^ The conclusion Lb that South 
.Arabia was the land of Punt, that the builders of the ellipticaJ temple at Marib were of 
another race than the Semites who built the square ones, which are also found in 
Ethiopia, a land coionizM from Arabia. 

The Ergtbniise can be read only by a geologist but thb does not detract from its 
value as a scientific record. As the land rises zooq metres in less than 30 kilometres, it 
is obvious that mighty forces have been at work and the country is a geologist'a paradise. 
The authors saw only one cross-section of the country^ so many problems are left unsolved^ 
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Lava oi three ages can be seen and the Latest is thought to beieng to the early Christian 
era. Plant life b treated fuUy, indudiiig all cropa^ especially the diatribution of coffee. 
But there h someching for all tastes. The account of the Jtws s^ecs with that given 
by Hrauer in Ethnohgiff dcr Yemtmiischtn JinJfnj though taking a slightly more favourable 
view of their Jot. "^ey may own houses or land anywhere though they must live in a 
Ghetto. No Jews live among the Smmi Muslims ; the authors do not say if it is still 
considered disgraoehiJ to kill a Jew, as bad as hitring a woman. At the wedding the 
feet and hands of the bride arc dyed bUckn There seems to be one mistake: the tiba 
is not the ark in which the scroll of the Law is kept but the desk from which it ia read. 

The highlanders differ from the lowlandera in race, religion, and habits. The straw 
hat of the lowlands b very lUcc that worn In north Africa. The Zaidi sectaries are con¬ 
fined to the bills ; among them are a few oommunitles of IsmaJllSf who also inhabit Ncjran 
In the north. During the decay of the lrnam*s power, nomad tribes from the east tCM>k 
to themselves rights of ownership in the hiib;, even in the e^reme west facing the sea. 
This absentR ownership can be paralleled in north Arabisu 

The photographs, sketches, dlagramSt ^d maps are £rst class; the authors are to 
be congratulated on a Ene piece of w^ork. A. S. Tritton. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Ey T. YL Peknipoan. (The 

Hundred Years Series, no. 4). Duckworth, 1935^ pp* 400^ 151^ 

The table of contents Indicates the range of this instructive book, w^hlch deals with 
the Scope of Anthropology ; the Formulary Period ; Anthropology before 1835 ; the 
Convergent Period : £,1835-1859; the Constructive Period: 1859-1900; the Critical 
Period: 1900-1935 ; the Future; and appendgiving a chronologic^ list of men and 
events, museums,, bibliography^ etc. The many and notable contributions which Oxford 
men have made to the anthropological sciences arc freely noted, but not to the neglect 
of workers In other universities or institutions. 

As one who in recent years has written a History of Anthropology* 1 have read 
Mr Penniman^s book with great Interest, but he has the advantage of having more space 
at his disposal and therefore can amplify his remarks^ much to the benefit of his readers* 
The book can be recommended with confidence as giving a fairly wdl-balanced deecrip- 
tion of the progress of the anthropological sciences during the past one hundred yars, 
and also as presenting a reasonably unbiased account of the iheories and methods of 
numerous students. The * theory of the archaic culture diffused from Egypt according 
to EUiot Smith and W. J. Ferry' how'ever, is curtly dismissed (p. 329) by a quotation from 
Pater W. Schmidt. Mr Fciuiiman gives brief accounts of the comparative, evolutionary, 
historicali diffusionist, functional and other " schools ', all of which are merely methcK^ 
of approach and no one of them a complete discipline. *’ Attacks on the evolutionary 
school as it exists today are like flogging a dead horse. The best members of that school 
welcome the emphaab which the others have placed on a fresh outlook on the evidence, 
and refuse to be labelled. They simply keep an open mind and a critical, refusing to 
allow any one method to be enthroned as the only one" (p. 332). One feature of the 
trend of recent investigations clearly brought out by the author b the recognition that a 
paydioJogiaiJ approach b necessary to most branches of ethnology* He quotes Rivers 
as saying ' I am one of those who believe that the ultimate aim of aU studies of mankind, 
whether hbtorical or scientific, b to reach an explanation in terms of psycbology, in terms 


* London; Wstts & Co. 193-t^i tj 6d. Reviewed Ajfxiqtfmf, imSi tx, 247.—Eoiroa. 
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of the ideas, beliefs, sentiments, and instinctive tendencies by which the conduct of 
man, both individual and collective, is determined ^ He hopes that psycholi^ | mil 
increasingly contribute its part in disclosing the origins of human actions and in giv^ing 
direction to them * (p. jay). Accounts aft given on pp. 66-70, 213-236, 332-33S of 
the progress of Archaeology, but without adding anything of importance to what has 
been previously published. _ _ 

The book is so well documtoied that students can extend ihdr investigatigns in all 
dtrectifliis, but it is inevitable that omissions sho^d occur; thus, a few authors who 
have made contributions of note 10 the science might have been mentioned, and when 
books have gone through more than one edition It is useful that the dates of at least the 
first and the last should be given, as it sometimes Ii^p pens that they contain either 
different matter or annthcT mj^e of treatment. A criticism of sins of omission or com- 
imssion is dangerous as it is apt to have a boomerang effect. A. C. Hajjoon. 

ISTR 03 : revue rottniainc d^chfelpgic ct d'bistcire andcune. Publi-tfe sons la 
direction de S. Lambrino. 1, 193+ Faac. 1. 43 French francs per istue or annual 
jifAjc7i>ribrt 60 French Jr ana. pp. 174, iliustraUd. 

This new journal, designed lo make more accessible the large amount of excellent 
work now being done in Rurrunia on Greek, Roman and prehiatoric silts, deserves the 
most cordial welcome. It is concerned thus solely with lower Danubian archaeology, 
and its name is appropriately chosen. The most important articlei, from which new' ^d 
vital contnbutioni to history can be obtained are those of hi Lambrino on the Ionian 
tribes of Histra, from which it appears that the Hlstrian Greeks were divided, even down 
to Roman tjmcs,%ito tribes of which the Aigikoreis and the Argadeis, with the religious 
culls that belonged to them, are specifically mcniioncd in inscriptioiiiS of Roman date. 
The importance of this paper to Greek historians is evident. A sarcophagus found at 
Tomi in 1931 is discuss^ by M. Coliu. Its interest lies in the religious symbols that 
adorn it, mainly of oriental religions from Asia Minor. Excavations on the Roman 
camp at Arcidava are fully reported, and add to our knowledge of Roman strategy north 
of the Carpathians. M. Vuipe discusses an Illyrian type of bronze axe and, with some 
audacity, associates its distribution with legends which place Phoenicians in those parts i 
his arguments are not convincing. M. Dimitrcscu discusses the date of Cuegteni in 
great detail and throws much light on the matter. 

Altogether it is an issue full of important material. The aitides are all published in 
French. S, Casson. 

TERR.\COTTAS FROM MYRINA IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS* 
BOSTON. By Dohqthy Bliui. pp. So and ^zplatei. No price or puhiuher ttaud* 
(' Manufactured in Austria 1934. 

This is in origin a dissertation for a doctorate. As a catalogue of one coherent 
group of minor works of ait it will be valuable for general students of Greek art. Late 
Greek leiracoitas are rardy bcauriful, often distresamg by thdr sentiment and stupidity. 
Languid ladies, posturing Erotes and elc^t nudes, when seen in bulk, tire the eye. 
There are a few fine pieces, such as the Nite figures, variants from one mould, which aU 
derive from the Paeonian Nike. But none of the Boston pieces compares in quality 
with terracottas like the Heyl Aphrodite at Berlin. The Kdlenlstic Greek terracotta 
figurines of the Tanagra or Myrina type (and there is little difference) form an arid study 
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of what are little more than intereating manteUpicce omamcrits. The ooly vaJuc for 
research to be derived from them is the occasional contributiofis they aflford towarcb our 
restoradoD of aculptwed dgurca irs marble^ from which mwy of them are derived. 

The coroplaata who made these figures can be identified by their 3ignaLures+ 
Thirty-nine names of Myiinean coropJasts are fcnownfc and one is able to get some idea 
of the qtiflfity of the individual artist. Ustialiy the resultant analysis js little^ more than 
a revelation of a permeating vulgarity previously siuapected in individuaJ pieces^ 

S. Casson. 

A MANUAL OF EXCAVATION IN THE NEAR EAST. By W1LI.JAM FREoattc 
Univfrxtiy of Ca^ifomia Prtif ; CantbfidgM f/jjtwrnVy iVerr, 1934- PP' 
mth 6 phiies^ 6 Uxt-jigs. js. 

If an infinite capadty for taking pains is a true criterion of genius it can never be 
better applied than to the archaEological excavator^ And Professor Badfc of the Pacific 
School of Religion in his Manual of Extiwatim shows that his capacit]^ is indeed infinite. 
Readers accustomed to the more opportunist methods generally practised in Europe will 
be fill^ with awe by this chronicle of rclenLless efficiency on a F^cstinian Ull, where the 
spirit of Pure Sdcnce walks hand in hand with the spirit of Henry Ford- 

The Manual is based almost entirely on the experience accumulated by Profes^r 
Badi himself during several seasons*’ work at Tell en-Nasbeh+ and for an expedition like 
his, employing 150 men, womtn^ and children a high pitch of organization is clearly 
necessary if dwastrous loss of time and evidence is to be avoided. But the author goes 
too far when he claims that ^ with ufumportant modifications ^ his methods are ^ applicable 
to archaeological enterprises in any part of the world * ^ hia technique is largely unsuitable, 
or at least unnecessary, for the ordinary European excavation, and a great deal of the 
advice he gives refers only to the particular conditions of the Near East. In Europe^ 
for instance, it is impossible to accept his dismissal of the trench system of digging as 
* scientifically worthlessand how would the British workman rract if faced with a list 
of rules forbidding him * obscene songs or conversation , . - brawling, fighting, and the 
carrying of weapons" ? 

But for those to whom the book is primarily addressed, that is for those concerned 
with the excavation of a site like Tell en-Nasbehi it wUl provide many very useful sugges¬ 
tions, perhaps even a scheme in its entirety. If the procedure of the actual digging sounds 
rather mechanical, the constant personal supervision of the director which the system 
ensures must do much to obviate the dangers of such mechanisation. The method of 
clearing successive strips of the Wff down to bedrock, refilling each wi^ the dump 
material from the next, cannot be ideal for the understanding of a series of imposed dty- 
levela^ hut It U certainly rapid and ecoitonuoal, and in the case of cn-Nasbeh has allowed 
complete excavarion to be accompliBhed within a reasonable period of time. The 
treatment of finds from their first uncovering to their final registration, while making 
heavy demands on the rime and skill of the stiff, is altogether excellent, combining detail 
and ihofoughncss with simplicity of reference. Pottery in particular b admirably 
managed, and the idea of using potters' finger-prints for tracing the contemporaneity 
of strata in separated areas provides a delightfully ingenious piece of technique. It h 
only possible to echo the words of one of Professor Badfc's assistants—* In fact, if a more 
thorough method of handling pottery has ever been used 1 do not know of it 


• While this revierw wm in lypc we have heard with ^rtat regret of Dr Badfe's death. 
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Eiccdlemly printed tiiQugb it b, an eighty p^e book of this kind seoms dear at 
seven shiLliii^; far economy it would be easy in dispense with a Ml page photograph 
of an ordinary card-lilc^ and perhaps even with the group of handsome Egyptian 
foremen. JaCQUETTA Hawtces. 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN WESTERN EUROPE. By A. W, Ci„-^PHAJvi. 

Oixfard: CUxrend^ JV«j^ 1936* pp, jtVl, 208, 58 ptam^ 44 plater. lor 6^. 

This valuable book supplies the need of a volumei of wide survey but moderate cost, 
embracing the Christian architecture of Western Europe between the end of the ancient 
woiid and the rbe of the pointed-arch or Gothic style. It is not a supplement to Mr 
Clapham's wcU-known books on English Romanesque Architecture* for it mcludes their 
results in a compressed form; and the range of its survey is immense, extending from 
Ireland and Scotland to the Crusaders' churcbes in Palestine, and in another dircctioo 
from Sidly to Scandinavia. With such an enormous field, invoUing the mention of 
over seven hundred buildingai a great deal of detail cannot be expected; but in cases of 
importance, such as the dates of the Cluny capitals and the sculpture of the cloister of 
Silos, Mr Clapham spreads lumsclf out* and puts the reader in ^^sscssion of the essential 
facts. Another inevitable limitation in a student's book of this size and price is in the 
matter of Illustration. Here and there one might cridckc Mr Clapham^s selection of 
the eighty-six photographs which are reproduced—the view of the stupendous 
portals of Saint-Cilles gives only a very general idea of the arrangement, and Is too small 
to show the details. But on the whole the choice is eKcelleot, and fairly distributed 
between the architectural and decorauve aspects of the subject; and it Ls supplemented 
by no less than fi^-eight plans of churches* and seven sket^-maps showing the position 
of the buildings in the principal countries. Casts of sculpture may be even more useful 
than photographs, and Mr Clapham does well to call attention to one of the grandest 
specimens, that of the Portico della Gloria, as the west portal of Santiago Cathedral 
is called* in the Victoria and Albert Museum. He might have mentioned that some of 
the reliefs from the cloister of SUos are also to be found tbere^ not to speak of other works 
to which he refers. 

^Vhat is Romanesque, and when did it begin I Mr Cbpham rightly says that it is 
the descendant of Roman building ; and indeed when one stands inside great English 
churches of the twelfth century^ such as Peterborough and Norwltdi* one can feel the 
inspiration of the great Roman basilicas, in spite of the difFcrenccs of treatment and detail. 
But before this fully developed Roman^que is reached* the * Dark Ages ' intervene* 
including, as Mr Clapham's chapter shows, the last efforts of the ancient tradition in 
Theodoric'a buildings at Ravenna and Charlemagne's at Aachen, together with the 
barbaric Lombard and Merovingian examples in Italy and France, and the Anglkn 
churches of our own oounlry. 11 is only in the tenth century that the * First Romanesque" 
architecture begins to appear in the north of Italy, the Rhone valley, and the shores of 
the Mediterranean as far as northeast Spain. Its characteristic was the use of stone 
vaulting for the roof, though at first this was confined to a narrow bay in front of the apse* 
But ultimately the w^hole church was vaulted, and so we are led on to the weal eleventh 
and twelfth century churches of north and south Italy with their richly sculptured 
decoration, chiefly on the fagadesf for it was left to the French to devebp and bring to 
perfection capitals, both of columns and cloister-shafts, carved with figure-subjects^ for 
which Mr Clapham uses the rather harsh-sounding epithet * hlstoried ^ instead of the 
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traditional and perfectly mtdligible 'storied". Monumental or decorative sculpture^ 
though belonging to the history of art ^ \s mdiBsolubly Cdnnerted with architecture ; and 
in each section the story of structural evolution is followed by an account of the carving 
which went with it. There are nouble ciamplea of the sculptured portaJ in Italy 
(Modena^ San Zeno at Vcroaip Pavia, etc.), but here again the great development 
(cspedfllly of the tympanum) belongs to France, where the portals of Moissac^ Vifzelay 
(f. 1120), and Saiiit-Gilles (e- 1150) show the high water-mark of achievement. With 
the latter Mr Clapham mentions the suggeation that some of the inspiration may have 
come from the Roman triumphaJ arch. The illustration (ph Zja) of the relief of Eve in 
the garden, from Autun, will he to many a revelation oF what "alihe for itsaimplidty and 
allurement must be eonsidcred one of the masterpiect^ of Romanesque art \ 

It is in the twelfth century that we find the fully-developed Romanesque in France, 
where the features of no less than eight local or provincial schools are described ; in 
England, where, through the Norman Conquest^ even grander results are to be seem 
e.^., at Durham and Norwich; and in Germany, where, in the great churches of the 
Rhineland, a special type of basilica was evolved, with a distinctive outward appearance. 
Besides these fairly famUiar fields, students will find summaries of the church architecture 
of the outlying countries—Ireland, Dahnatia, Hungary, Scandinavia. The Byoantine 
architecture of the East is excluded from the survey, but account is taken of the 
Byzantine elements in the Norman churches of Sicily, especially the mosaics of Palermo^ 
Monrealc, and Cefal il. On the other hand a chapter is devoted to the C rusaders' churches 
in Palestine and Syria, because their architecture was * in all its essmtia] futures a French 
art % though forming a separate school. It lasted barely a century, but Mr Dapham has 
something to say about the features which the Crusaders brought back with them from 
the East, the most important being the pointed arch, w'hich is found in Moslem buildings 
of the eighth century, and appears in France early in the twelfth- 

Of late years ardiaeologiats have devoted a good deal of study to the church 
ordutecture of Spain. The names of Lamp^rez y Romeo, Puig y Cadafalch, and the late 
Prof. IGngslcy Porter, have become familiar to students of these matters; and it is 
significant that the frontispiece (repeated on the cover) of this bcxik is a view of the 
impressive but sombre Interior of Santiago. Mr Clapham lucidly sketches the present 
state of our knowledge, not forgetting the Visigothic churches of the seventh century, 
where he finds the earliest ejtamples of the horse-shoe arch ; and he deals rather fully 
vrith the sculptures of the cloister of Silos, which Kingsley Porter would have dated before 
the end of the eleventh century, while Mr Clapham dernonstrai^ that in all probability 
they belong to the middle and Latter part of the twelfth. On the other hand he is decidedly 
in favour of Kingsley Porter's belief that the famous sculptured capitals of the apse of 
Cluny are contemporary with its completion in 1005, instead of belonging to the next 
century as the French authorities maintain. With regard to Cluny we should have 
liked to hear rather more than Mr Clapham has told us about the excavarions being 
carried out by Professor Conont, but m that work is unfinished he may have thought It 
best to wait riU the resulls oie more complete. 

Altogether students are deeply indebied to Mr Clapham for this book, and it can 
be recommended heartily for their use. As it wUl remain for a long time the English 
manual for its subject, it may be worth while to notice a few corrections which might 
be mode in future issues. After Professor Hamilton Thompson's explanation of the 
term " Commadne masters" as Co-macini (like commmiichi) or associated masons, its 
meaning con hardly be described as ' still obscure" (p. 4). By a slip of memory,, an 
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article on Pisan chuncho is ascribed iq * E. JacksoD * instead of Miss Jamison (p. 45 
note). San Fedde {not Fidek, p. 56) is the usual form of the name of a well-known 
church at ComOp and ’ Santa ' (not * San % p, 47 note) Prassede b the correct title of the 
Roman church- Students may not understand the meaning of ^ U, L. Kalberstadt * 
(p. 162, for the church of * Unsere Liebfrau " or Our Lady)p and a uniform tianelitcmtioo 
should be adopted for the forms" Umayyad * (p> " Omeyade’ (136), and" Umeyado' 

(95), G. McK Rushforth. 

LOCAL COLOUR: A landscape analyab for sightseers. By E- F* Vai^ y, M. Denf, 
1934. pp.%thiijs- P* 

This fascinating little book contains an amazing store of mformatjon on all sorts of 
subjects in any way connected with landscape and scenery* Without writlog in a too 
technical atyle^ the author presents us with a remarkable number of facts in a palatable 
form. The style is for the most part free and pleasant, though occasionally descending 
Into rather peculiar oolloquiaHsms. 

Starting with a few remarks on the aesthetic value of Umdacape, he passes to an 
interesting treatment of elementary geology, emphasizing the irnportance of geology in 
the formation of history. In a chapter caJ " Trees and Woods \ he deals with all sorts 
of subjects connected with timber, from its growth m the forest to its use in the building 
of houses or the making of fumiture- -An originaJ if rather dubious theory is espounded 
about the lore of the rowan, but the author makes a dehnite mistake in assigning a Cdtic 
origin to Runes. His theory as to the origin of Oghams b ingenious. 

Another chapter deals with Bowens, not omitting points of folkbre and mythology 
coimertcd with the subject. Objeetbn naay, perhaps, be taken to his saying that the 
* fuchsia is of too bloated a colour for beauty \ that Is " a monstrosity \ or that the 
colour of the willow-herbs ^ b a kind of washed-out red, with neither warmth nor elegance 
to recommend it '* He cannot have seen rose-bay growing in great piofusiom 

Then comes an intercstingk if slightly confused chapter, entitled ^ Birds, Creatures, 
and Water" which ooitlains one or two mbtakesj the chief being the acceptance of the 
false etymology of ' swallow-holea *, and the r^crence to the singiAg nightingale as 
■ she \ 

Selections from the author^a notes on bndacape, made ‘ on the spot \ are followed 
by appendices on many subjects, including a Ibt of Royal forests* 

Tlie book b Ml of useful mformation and should appeal to a wide public. 

Meric Dobson. 

ANCIENT TIMES: a History of the Early World. By J. H. Breasted. Second 
edition* Bortofr, Ginn & Co., 1^35. pp- 3 un and 823, ^platex and 3a mapi. tor hd. 
Few text-books on indent hbtory can have had such a wide popularity as the first 
edition of thb hook, publbhed twenty years ago. Breasted had already brought out hb 
Short Andtnl Hatory in 1^15, which was a separate edition of his oontrihution to the 
Ousttnts cf European History (1914) by James Harvey Robinson and himself. So that 
he staked hb claim to thb field, so far as EngUsh-speaking schcob were concerned, only 
a year later than IL R. Hall made himself indbpensable to Universities and more advanced 
students by the publication of hb Andtni HisSary of the Near East (1913). 

RostovtzelTs History 0/the Anaeat Warld has challenged HaJFa dominion since 1926. 
But in the schools Breasted has bad no rivals and has jusdy earned the gratitude of teachers 
wherever the subject b taught in Englbhi 
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During the Interval since the first appearance of Artani Ttwtfjp 03 readers of 
AsnouiTY arc Well a ware, the increase of archaeological research and of scientific 
excavations has been more marked than ever previously, and it w-aa high time that a 
second edition should appear if the author was to continue to enjoy his reputation m a 
historian. The revised edition is in fact * largely rewritten \ and U » not surprising that 
this should have been ncossary. Even so, spedalista will no doubt complain tl^t it is 
not rewritten sufheientEy to bring rt up to date with the most recent discoveries in their 
own fields. To quote a sLi^le exampleDr Breasted's position with regard to Akhcnatcn 
seems not to have changed materially from that express^ in his Niitcry of Egypt (*^5)1 
though 1 great deal has been since written to modify the exuberance of that outlook. 
However ail such narrow criticism roust give way to admiration for the nun who could 
undertake such s survey at the present time in so comparatively a small compass. Aod 
certainly none was better equipped to grasp the detail and weld together the results of all 
the new discoveries in the field during the last twenty yeans, than the Director of thc 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. With upward;^ of twenty expe<htions 
under his control scattered over the whole Near-Eastern area, he waa constantly visiting 
the latest scene of excavation, receiving the last word in important discoveries, with a 
roas3 of recently acquired information^ as yet unpublished, at hb dbposal, and mo« 
important of all, seeing the whole andent world always as a united devebpment. His 
death the other day robbed the study of Andent Hbtoiy of one of i^ mgat effective 
benefactors ; but in hb second edition of Andent Times he has not only given a new lease 
of life to a moat valuable text-book, but has also left us a monument^ tribute to the 
breadth of hb own viewpoint, to hb imdecatanding of andent peoples, and to hb 
tremendous deaire to raspire his feUows with the atory of human development. 

S.R.K.G. 


MUNZDATIERTE AOSTRASISCHE GRABFUNDE. By Joacmtm Werner. 
Band 111; Germanbche Denkmalcr der VOlkerwandeningazeit. Edited fy Hana 
Zeiss for the Romisch-Gennaiibchc Kommisslon. Berlin and Leipdg, 1935+ 
pp^ IS, 157 with 3S ihu and 5 colhiype piata, Prke not itoted* 

Thb b the third volume in the admirable series of Migration Period monographst 
edited by Dr Zwa on behalf of the Rqmbch-Germanische KommbMon, and, like the 
two already publbhed, It b an able and informative work. It cannot fail to earn an 
enviable reputation for its author, whose keen insight and sound judgment invest thb 
long plodding survey with an Imponance that ia not surpassed by any of the ex«llcnt 
publications produced by the Kommission under the leadership of Dr Ilersu. This new 
imiume takes the form of an mvesrigadon of the chronology of the Reihengraber from the 
fairly secure etand-point of the numerous graves dated, or at least cbronulogically con¬ 
trolled, by coins. Its aim is to provide a working dasslficarion into broadly defined 
archaeological periods, and it has, wisely, little to do with the determination of ethnic 
groups ; in fact, it may be said to provide a chronological cross-section through the 
archaeology of the eastern Franks, the Akmanni, the t^uringians, and the Bavarians. 
In hb early pages Dr Werner has many very sensible things to say about the value, or 
lack of value, of coins as datinv material in Teutonic ^ves, and the periods into which 
he fin^y groups the controHed burials seems to me to inspire an ungrudging confidence. 
Hb system is not quite the same as that proposed by Yeeck in the fim volume of tbb 
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sens, but WenaerV closely-rcasoncd ease deserves reajwct and will probably be accepted 
with very Little tncxilfication. I dn not thinlc that the author fuUy appreciates the import¬ 
ance of style in the matter of the doisofin^ jewellery^ and to a foreign reader it seems 
that he does his materia] less than justice by his insLstefice on. derivations from the 
archaeology of the Lombards. We know that moat of the Rdhengfabcr material is 
poor indi^erent stuff, but surety it is not so bad as to depend on Lombard influence to 
the extent claimed here. For the Lombard culture i$ a miserable derived thing, faltering 
and half-hearted in stylistic expression, and, in so far as it is purely Lombard, a reflection 
of fashions already old in the outer Teutonic worlds whence the Lombards came. Did 
ring-swordSp may I ask^ evolve backwards ? Does the cupped clobon of the Flonheim 
fi^bbardp to which I have called attention (Aktiquity, vii, p, 446), b^n, instead of 
endingp on the sword-^bbard from Nocera Umbra 1 f And aii^y the heavy ijisipid 
LombardiC version of Style n tells its story too plainly for us to believe that wc have in 
Italy of the late 6th centufy a flowering of a nch and original decorative art likely to 
impress profoundly and to ^ dynamically important. Wetrter, of course, does actually 
establish certain Lombard influences, and he shows convindngly how they came to 
affect hifl area; but 1 think it would ^ve been as well to review other pebble sources 
before hammering so hard at the Italian eoimexion. 

The book abounds in interest. I would like especially to call attention to the 
appendixes, above all the note on the origin of the * Spangenhelm There is also a 
list and distribudon-map of the Coptic bronze bowb, which unquestionably appear in 
late graves. In a Wonsheim grave (Tf. 34) one appears side hy side with a bronze ewer 
like our Wheathampstcad example. This grave is dated after 600 and is a fine analogy 
to our Sarre grav'e m the British Museum with its ugly late brooch » here the Copdc 
bowMs described as " cin sehr sta^ abgenutztcs und geflicktes Becken \ and I may aay 
that in the Sarre grave the bowl is also a disreputable antique and has had its bottom 
patched. Weimar Grave 84 (early 6th century) contains one of the inlaid iron buckles 
of precisely the type that was found at Frittlewell in Essex j there are other buckler in 
this special technique from southern England and it is pcjssible chat they represent a 
survi^ of a Roman craft, for I have seen atyli ornamented in this distirtetive striped 
fashion. The brooches in Schretaeim 26 look. Judging only by the drawings, as though 
they have re-made backs, and if this is so they may be a little older than the graves. But 
this late cloisonne is obviously very poor work, as indeed the Wittislingen find proves, 
and one can tell at a glance that Soek 106 is early 7th century. Dr Werner compares 
the Wbnshetm brooch (Tf. ti, 4a) with our Kingston broochi which suggests to me tha t 
he is working from Saiin's figure and not a photograph (e,g* ANTJQUtnr, vii, opp. p. 141)* 
I should like to hear more about the honey-comb doison that is imitated in the late 
silverplatcd iron^work (Tf. 33). Does this pattern of cloLson actually occur in jewellery 
in the Rethengraber t The style seems to b^n in Italy in pre-Lombardic finds like the 
Ccsena treasure, and wc have it in England in 6th century composite jewelled broochesv 
It is drawn on the back of the Wittislingen broochess but I have no record of it in ^met 
inlay in the Rhineland or southern Germany, This curious shadowy and obviously 
Late repercussion of a distinctive style seems to me to be typical of the remote and derived 
nature of much of the archaeology of the Reihcngraber, Dr Werner's study hdps 
enormously in the eluddation of this materia], but I hope the fact that it is now so 
beautifully and so skilfully presented to us will not suggest that it b the place where 
\ve are especially likely to find the sources and earliest dates of the fashions that interest 

T. D. K^DJUCfi. 
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ILLUSTfL^TED REGIONAL GUIDES TO ANCIENT MONUMENTS under 
the ownei::9hip or guardiartihip of Hb Majcaly^s Oflioe of Works. Volume i. 
Northern England. By the Rt. Hon. W, Ormsiv GoHe, f.s.a., m F., Fbat Com¬ 
missioner of ’Works. L&ndm : Hu Majetty's Stationary 0 JS«. To be purch^ed 
directly from H..\r. Stationery Office at the following address^ : Adasti^ House, 
Kingsway^ London, ’W.C. 2; 120 George Street^ Edinburgh j York Street, 

Manchester ; 1 Sl Andrew^a Crescent, Cardiff; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast^ or 
through any bookseller, ir, postage 2^. 

Thb b the first of the regional guides to the monuments under the control of H.M. 
Oflke of Works and deals with the s« northern counties. They are designed in the words 
of the preface ' to supplement the more detailed archaeoiogtcai data available by a more 
general and popular acoount of aU the monuments in a group of counties ^ The scheme 
and general lay-out of this little volume is excellent. A brief historicaJ account of the 
Prchbtorie, Roman and Medieval periods is foUowed by notes an each of the monuments, 
hours of admission and admission fees. The accounts of the Prehistoric and Roman 
periods arc somewhat unbalanced, the former being almost entirely confined to Yorkshire 
and the latter to Northumberland. No doubt the mosl important Roman works in the 
dbtrict are concentrated in Northumberland and Cumberland along the line of the 
Roman wall. There » less excuse^ however, for the Prehistorie section being almost 
entirely based on Yorkshire, Long barrows are not entirely absent from NorthumbErland, 
three at least having recently been identified. Besides the few beaker sherds found near 
the Northumberland coast, over thirty beaker burials are known in the county. There 
are megalithic monuments In Northumberland as well as in Cumberland. The " Marc 
and Foal \ the ' Poind and His Man ' and the ' Four Kin^ ', whilst perhaps not so 
imposing as ^ Long Meg and her Daughters \ are still evidence that the megalithic 
builders were not rrstricted in their distribution to the western side of the Fennines. 

There b a good condse account of the Roman period of occupation. Agricola's 
road, from Carlisle to probably Comopitum* is the Stan^tc not " Stane Street and it 
is perhaps rather unfair to suggest that there are only scanty remnants of it ^ considerable 
lengths of the road arestdl in use. Once again General Wade ia described as the * greatest 
destroyer ^ of Hadrian's WaU. Actually he had been in his grave about four years before 
the Military Road was commenced. 

Mr Ormsby Gore is most at home wdth the MedjevEl period. The castles and 
ecclesiastical buUdings in northern England which are under tnc control of H.M. Office 
of Works indude sudi magnificent specimens as Warkworth Castle, Byland, Easby and 
Rievaulx Abbeys and Kirkham Priory. 

The volume contains twenty excellent photographs and a useful pUn showing 
the distribution of the monuments. W.P.H. 

[Cittidsm of minor details must not be allowed to obscure the fact that, by i£smng 
this admirable series of guides, the First Commissioner has earned the gratitude both of 
the specialists and of the general public. Sinoe this review was in type we have received 
the second Volume of the Regional Guides — Southern England : Avebury^ Stonehenge, 
Maiden Castle, Portchesicr Gistle. Dover Castle, Pcveascy Castle. Richborough Castle^ 
Nunney Castle, Tuitogcl, Caiisbrooke Castle, Faricigh Castle, Netley Abbey, MncheJncy 
Abbey, Old Sarum, Restormel Castle, among other notable monuments. It iviU, we are 
certain, meet with the game general response which has been given to the firat volujne.— 
EDITOItJ 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS. H.M. Office of 
Works. CoRBfljDCE Romsn Sution (Cdmopitum) Northtimbcrland. Official 
Guide by ERrc BlflLFsr* f-s.a. Lond^ : Hts Staticnery Ojffce, 

6Jp postage id. 

There are guides and guides. This is one of the t>est dxpennywordi that we have 
seen. It combines a useW accomit of the site with a brief description of those parts 
which are still to be seen and the objects found. The description of Corstopituro as 
a " station" is perhaps misleading to some, but it was an important road station during 
the greater part of the Roman occupation^ and it was perhaps Only the death of the 
cmpcrDr Severus at York in A.n. sii that prevented it from becomi^ a legionary fortress. 
An adequate description of the finds could hardly be oontamed In the four and a half 
pages ailocated to sectioa. Mr Birley more than hints that Corstopitum may have 
had some sub-Roman exisience after the dose of the 4lh century, and the fact that the 
names of Corstopitum and LuguvalUinii (Carlisle) alone of ^ the Roman sites in 
Northumberland and Cumberland are still partly moorporBted in the modem nama of 
the sites is suggestive. Corchester was the name attach^ to the ske of Corstopitum, and 
the Anglian cAerter of the one gives place to the Celtic casr of the other. W.P.H. 
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The Ancient Bridges of Wales ano Western England, fy E, Jervoise. ArMu^tural 
g Queen Arm^i Gaie ^ Weitmmter ^ S*W. i, 1936* pp . Xii», i8o> gt Ulus , 

6 s 6i. 

York Minster and Neighboltung Abbets and CmiRCHEs. Ay Gordon Home. J. JVL 
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Ancient Burial-mounds of England, ty L. V. Grinseli. Methsen^ 36 Essex Etreet, 
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The Normans in Glamorgan Gower and KmwiLh by Lewis D. NicboU. Cardiff : 
Wtiltam Lems, 39 Penarth Road ^ 1936. pp. ao®. 8 j 6rf. 

Parish Churches of Noeifolk and Norwich, fy C. J. W, MmsEsr. Normch : W. 

Hunt, 14 Orford Hill. 1936, pp ^ 298. 7# 6rf. 

Nieuwe Drentsche Vdlksalmanax, 1936. Assen : Vm Goram Co, 

Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British Museum, hy Ramaprasad Chanda. Kegan 
Paul and Co., 68 Carter E.C- 4. 1936, pp, mY, 78, 314 plates, los 6d. 

The Roman Invasions : a saga of the Caledontan Race, ^ Laurence O. Pitblado. 
George Aden, Afuseum Street, iV.C. 1. 1935- pp^ rbo, mth maps. 
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Editorial Notes 

As wa ne^ the end of our first decadcj it is natural to look both 
^ ^ Ofwards and backtK'ards, The habit of rcimnisceiice is a recog- 
n^ed sign of age, but we will spare our readets until our next, 
the fortieth, number, wiien we propose to tell them something about 
me_ origins of Antiquity. F ortunately its founde r had sufficient faith 
m Its future, even before the first number had appeared or even been 
d^cu^ed, to jot dov\^ from time to time notes on the development of 
the idea, and a few’ of the more important dates. 

Who knows what the next decade holds in store for us ? Certainly 
not the scientific worker who demands only to be given the means of 
carrying on his researches for the advancement of knowledge The 
work he does may be organized on a national basis and his problems 
may present themselves under a nationaJ guise; that is merely fortuitous 
ft IS necessary to concentrate upon a limited region (or subject) in order 
to achieve results, and in many instances the region selected is one’s 
own ooimtty or part of it. But no one know's better than the 
archaeologist how dependent he is upon the workers in another region 
One of the difficulties encountered in " megalithic ’ research, for in¬ 
stance, IS the relative backwardness of the workers in adjacent regions 
such as Ireland, Brittany and the Iberian peninsula. That backwarclnes^ 
IS bemjg remedied, particularly in Northern Ireland, where an active 
group is at work ; but it will remain somewhat of a handicap for many 
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yeafs to come. Even the most bigoted nationalist must admit this 
mutual interdependence, and does so in practice. But the advance of 
knowledge here is conditioned by the pace of the slowest. 

Ul 

Then, again, the organization of what is called international 
research is impeded by those recent but obsolete ofcistructions—inde- 
jKodent sovereign States, Recent they are, judged by the time-scale 
of history and archaeology, which is marked oifT in centuries and 
millennia; and obsolete because they bear no relation to the means 
of production and transport that scientists have created. To the 
archaeologist, national frontiers are a temporal^ phenomenon of no more 
importance, and no less, than those other frontiers, political and miliUry, 
which he meets with from time to time in his researches. Sometimes 
he abuses them as unmitigated nuisances—when, for instance he comes 
across a distribution-map of some type of prehistoric object—sword, 
brooch or pot—that stops short at some national frontier. What we all 
want to know, of course, is the toia^ exterii of its distribution. Its 
range over a political region that had no existence at the time is meaning¬ 
less, and the evidence, presented in this way, may even convey a false 
impression. To some extent the student must be bound and confined 
writhln such limitations, so long as they exist; but he should never 
allow himself to be dominated by them. 

These remarks apply mainly to the individual worker. When 
we come to consider OT-operative research, the difficulties ran only 
be realized by those who have made a resolute effort in that direction. 
The whole trend of modern science is towards undertaking that involve 
international co-operation. Meteorology and astronomy are perhaps 
the best instances. The organization of science has outstripped the 
political and social organization of most of the world which stili holds 
It in bondage. 

The late Professor Haverfield, in his articles in the Victoria County 
History of England, kept reminding his readers that to speak of Roman 
Hampshire * or ' Roman Worcestershire ' was an absurd anachronism, 
for such entities had no existence in Roman times. They may be 
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adopted as necessary units of study, but no more. Let us for 
a moment suppose that Britain is still divided up into kingdoms, and 
that some one sets out to compile a map of Roman Britain—a perfectly 
legitimate aim, for Britain is an island, and was formerly a single 
province of the Roman Empire, The organizer may be supposed to 
be a subject of the Kingdom of Wessex : he has to obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of his colleagues in the adjacent Kingdoms, and ^ey arc all anxious 
to cx)llaborate. Their activities, however, are restricted and to some 
extent coloured by the policies of their respective governments, Mercia 
adopts the scheme w'ith enthusiasm, so far as Mercia is concerned, but 
for political reasons cannot collaborate with East .AngUa, portions of 
wliosc territory are included upon the sheets allotted to Mercia. Kent 
is slow to act and suspicious of all that emanates from Wessex. 
Northumbria lay for the most part beyond the effective Roman frontier, 
and is for the moment inordinately proud of the fact; consequently 
the project has no propaganda value and is adopted without enthusiasm, 
Wales is in the throes of recurrent revolutions ; Cornwall has no 
archaeologists, and Scotland no maps. {We hope no one will quote 
these remarks out of their context!). 

at 

We have now almost forgotten the parochial patriotisms of the 
Heptarchy, though they were tea! enough in their time. We forget 
that Great Britain has been a single political unit for barely more than 
a couple of centuries, and that some of the most vocal nations of Europe 
are still younger. The mere supposition (as above) that our own 
regional animosities still existed is enough to make them appear absurd. 
Perhaps some future Editor of this Review, endowed with ampler 
scope and greater freedom of expression, will be able to set down 
plamly, as a matter of history, what has now to be told in the form of a 
parable. We commend it to him, whoever he may be, as a subject for 
the Editorial Notes of the hundredth or thousandth number I 

at oi 

So far as the policy of this journal is concerned we have consistently 
tried to disregard national bias both in the selection of articles and in 
the expression of opinion. Bemg human, we have not always succeeded. 
But we do clatm that we try always to act in what we believe to be the 
interests of science and of our readers. Our standard of judgment 
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is scientific worth, not national bahjfhoo. We h&ve not hesitated to 
criticize the short-comings of British institutions when we have thought 
such criticism was needed—^in the matter of the organization of research 
and museums, for instance. On the other hand, we have tried to do 
justice, and get justice done to the very real achievements of our fellow- 
countrymen whenever w’e think they deserve it. 

Professor R. G. Coliingwood writes (from 15 Belbroughton Road, 
Oxford):— 

‘ Since Professor Haverfield’s death, his project for a complete 
atrpus of Roman inscriptions b this country has been gomg forward. 
Most of the bscriptions have been re-read and drawn by myself ; 
much new material has been added ; and arrangements for publication 
have been made with the Clarendon Press. The collecting of materials 
is now almost at an end. During the present year a final sewch is to 
be made for bscriptions not yet collected. To help in organizbg this 
search three clearing-houses have been establishd. For England, south 
of a Ibe jobing Gloucester to the Wash, the collector is Mr C. E, 
Stevens, Magdalen College, Oxford ; for everythmg north of that Ibe, 
Mr E. B, Birley, Chesterholm, Bardon Mill, Northumberland ; for 
MlTales, Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams, National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 
If any one reading this announcement knows of Roman bscriptions 
in private possession or b out-of-the-wajr places where they are likely 
to have escaped search hitherto, he is invited to communicate with the 
appropriate collector, and any bformation he can send will be gratefully 
welcomed. Every bscription of Roman date is wanted, except the 
foUowbg three claves : (i) cobs, (2) makers’ names stamf^d on 
Samian ware, (3) inscriptions brought from foreign countries by 
travellers in modem times _ 

We hope that any reader of these lines who can help will do so. 
Here at any rate is an undertaking where co-operation is easy, and 
where a minimum of effort may yield a maximum of result. 
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Origin and Early Diffusion of 
the Traction-plough 

by Carl Whiting Bishop 

Freer GaUety of Art, iVashvigtoK 

T he earlier efforts of mankind to assure an abundance of food 
consisted largely in the performance of magical ceremonies, 
frequently orgiastic in character. It is sometimes forgotten that 
such methods, even after regular cultivation had come into being, long 
continued to survive in close association with what w'e should consider 
more rational procedures. Yet this is a fact which we need to keep 
steadily in mind while we try to work out the early history of the 
traction-plough, which here refers to ploughs drawn by animals, 
especially those of the ox-kind. 

Certain members of the genus Panicum —the millets—seem to 
have been the first cereals actually cultivated. These, grown with 
the aid of the hoe and the digging-stick under the jhUm system of 
tillage, had spread over a large part of the Eastern Hemisphere before 
the close of Neolithic times. Under this system, small plots of ground 
are cleared, often with the aid of fire, and are then tilled for two or three 
years until their fertility has been exhausted, when they are abandoned. 

It was not, how’ever, the growing of millet but rather that of wheat 
and barley which became associated with the deveiopment and diffusion 
of true agriculture. ITie first steps in this process had already been 
taken long before the dawn of history — possibly even before the end of 
the Epipalaeolithic period.’ Hand in hand with the greater stabilisation 
thus gradually brought about in the food supply there went a corres¬ 
ponding increase of efficiency in the instruments employed in its pro¬ 
duction. Of these, the hoe and the pick have never undergone improve¬ 
ment save in matters of detail; in principle they remain today what 
they were in prehistoric times. To regard either of them as directly 

*• E. Cod) Curwcti, ' Agriculture and the Flint SicUe in Palestbe', Amtiquitv* 
nt, 62. 
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ancestral to the plough is to be misled by superfid^ resemblance in 
non-essentialsFor example, the hoe-handlc t^n scarcely have been 
the origin of the plough-beam ; for the latter, as we shall see appears 
lo have been absent in the earlier ploughs, its place being taken by a 


^ It was quite othen^ise with that archaic implement, the digging- 
stick. Thb in time developed into the foot-plough, which assumed a 
variety of forma, either curved or else bent at an obtuse angle, and 
provided with a rest against whicli the cultivator pressed with his foot. 
Possibly the ‘ shoe-laat celts characteristic of the Central European 
culture known as Danubian 1, were in some instances at least the 
shares of prehistoric foot-ploughs * * In regions as far apart as Ireland, 
China, and even Peru, men using implements of this class have worked 
in pairs abreast, walking backward, their belief befog that m this way 
they can accomplish much more than w'hen acting independently.* 
Such instruments are still employed in parts of the British Isles, the 
Sudan, the Far East, and elsewhere. 

A further step in the direction of more effective tillage was the 
application of the prindple of traction. By tliis method, while one 
inmvidual pushed the implement, one or more others pulled it with 
cords.* This practice likewise attained a wide distribution. It appears 


* la the Mimt, Soc. Royak des Antiqvairts du Nord, 1902, Sophua Muller, ‘ Chamie, 
joug, ct morsp. 39, poiata out that the earlier Egyptim hoes differ more from the 
contemporary ploughs than do later onea. ,,, , . 

Bcrthold Laufer, Jadt, 1912, p. 48, and Paul I.rfser, £nffffAio^g und I erbrettimg det 
Pfiuget. 1931, p. 558 and note 29, both regard the hoe and the plough as possessing 
different histories. 

» V. Gordon Childe, Tkt Dotat of European C«7tfisatioti, 1925, pp, 66 and 172 ; r/. 
the lower example in fig. 77, p. 172 ; ace also the same author. The Danube in Prehatory, 


1929, pp. 40p 45. 

* For an account of the Peruvian taelfa, see the Smittuonian Repot I, 1918 {publ. 
1920): 0 . F. Coot, ‘ Foot-plough Agriculture in Peru pp. 4S7-91. In view of the 
striking similarity of the tacUa to certain western European, implements, it may have 
been initoduced into South America by the Spanish, as we know was the case with the 

traction-plougb itself. , . . . . 

For informatioD regarding the Irish laidh and its use I am much uidebied to Dr F-. 
Cecil Curwen. ITie practice in vogue among the ancient Chinese is often mentioned in 
their classical books; for infbitnation concerning its modem survival I have to thank 
Dr. A. W. Hummel, of the Libraiy of Congress, wha« observatioiu in rte field confirm 
my own. The mode of using the Peruvian taeila is fully described in the paper by 
O. F. Cook cited above. 

‘W. M. Wundt, Etemealt of Folk Ptyihology (trans, by E. L. Schsub, undated). 


p. 291. 
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Fpa. n MAP SHOHVTNG APPROXIMATELY THE PlffTRIPUTlON OF THE TRACnON-PLOUGH 
PRIOR TO THE AGE OF OJStOVERY (ABOUT A.D. 
iffH Eodicvhd cadftdArt wflE tbal In vhkfa iriq fgnt^ la mitpriniEj mMtf oUbtf 

inporuml uvUMjutikaKBl*, siwcic Ibcm Vtmv, wiieat pn4 Oke dcLwa nr-duilot 

discontinuous and usually backward areas from North Africa and 
South Arabia right across to the extreme east of Asia, 

The substitution of animal for human power marked the iinal 
step in the evolution of the true traction-plough. This change seems 

* Pire E. Liccntt ColhctiMs Nfylithi^ts du Musfe Hoang ho Pat ho, 1932, E, 12, 
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most likely to have been initiated through the operation of ideas which 
we should consider the reverse of utilitarian, but which to earlier 
peoples seemed rational enough. 

That the bull and the oow have often been regarded as embodi¬ 
ments and even as gods of fertility is well known. Such beliefs seem 
to have been more especially prevalent in those lands w^here wheat and 
barley were cultivated in antiquity^ It was perhaps the wish to enlbt 
the magical fertilizing force believed to inhere in the o^c-kind rather 
than to secure the aid of their phj^ical stren^h which led to their 
association with the operations of early agriculture* On Egyptian 
reliefs both bulls and cows are seen employed in traction, and they are 
still so used in many lands. The use of the ox could only have b^n a 



«. SUICERIAN FUODGEI, ABOUT 3W 
Wvd, Snl 'p p, 1743 


later development. Castration, of bulla as well as of men, probably 
on^ated as a feature of those orgiastic fertility cults so common in 
the ancient Near East; it symbolized a dedicatory sacrifice—a species of 
ritualistic synecdoche. Only after the practice had become established 
could men have teamed that animals thus treated are thereby rendered 
more docile,’ 

The plough itself has often been regarded as a direct gift from 
the gods. The Egyptians ascribed its origin to Osiris, the great patron 
of agriculture, while the Vedic Indians believed that the Alvins had 
taught its use to mankind. In Greece its invention w'as variously 
imputed—^to Zeus or Dionysos, to Pallas or Demeter. In China its 
origin came to be attributed both to Shen-nuitg, the * Divine Husband¬ 
man and to a (mythical) grandson of Hou Chi, ‘ Ruler of the Millet 

^Thls question is well discussed by Wundt, op. cit., pp. 290 iq^ 
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PLATE II 
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iA/ier Sopkiii 
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PLATE III 
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PLATE IV 
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THE TRACTION-PLOUGH 


This intimate connexion of the ox-drawn plough with religious 
ideology suggests the query whether it was not itself actually of priestly 
origin^ and nmt employed in the production of sacred crops, efestined 
for ceiemotiial uses. Examples of areas set aside for such a purpose 
are the Parian {or Rarian) Plain near Eleusis, dedicated to Denieter, 
and the Sacred Field ceremonially tilled every spring by the Chinese 
emperors. Mesopotamian cylinder-seals displajr the ploughman garbed 
as a prit^t; or they show the plough in association with astral symbob 
or being offered to a seated god or goddess of agriculture (figs. 2—3)- 
Again, a Cypriote clay model of a ploughing scene from the Early 
Bronze Age, during the third millennium b.c,, associates the plough 



Tin. s, ASEIEST UESOFOTAWAN SCHHE 

^4^ Wwnd, p. [fa, iHk jnl 


with those cults of the Divme Mother and the Sacred Bull once so 
widely diffused over the Near East.* In many lands, too, the initial 
ploughing of the year has been a solemn religious observance con¬ 
ducted in person by a priestly ruler ; such, for example, was the case 
in China until less than a generation ago. 

The earliest method of attaching cattle to the plough seems to 
have been by means of ropes made fast to their horns—the latter them¬ 
selves magical symbols of great potency; both yoke and plough-beam 
appear to have* been later developments. No doubt human and 
animal traction were employed in conjunction for a time. This 

* Jlliatr, London Nem^ Dec. 10, 1932, pp- 92* ff., and Man, Aug., 1933, no. 134. 
For early contacts of Cyprus with the mahiland of Anatolia and Syria, see Sir Arthur 
Evaii&» Scripta Mmoa* 1909 ^ p- 63. 
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^ntinued to be the case in ceremonial traction in Egypt down to kte 
Dynastic times, and^ it is still the practice in certain backward regions,* 
Only through experience could men have discovered that, under proper 
guidance, oxen may be trained to draw the plough unaided. 


We are as jret scarcely in a position to determine just when and 
where the traction-plough first appeared, TJiat its evolution should 
have occurred mdeijendently in more than one area is improbable in 
the extreme ; for it involves the co-ordination of far too many culture- 
elements. Moreover all the available historical evidence is opposed to 
such a view. Once the idea of using animals for drawing the plough 
had been grasp^, however, its secular advantages assumed increasingly 
CTcater preponderance over its religious aspects, and its wide diffusion 
became inevitable. In many lands^ in place of being aasodaied with the 
int^uction of any given form of plough* animal traction seems often 
to have been adapi^ to already existing agricultural implements of 
either the root-plough or the rnan-drawn type. 

Recently it has been claimed that northern Europe—more spcci- 
ni^Jty, the Nordic province—was the birthplace of the traction^plough 
This claim we shall discuss later. Credit for its invention has also b^n 
proposed for the v'alleys both of the Nile and of the Euphrates, Possibly 
Its evolution actually began in Upper Mesopotamia or North Syria 
during late prehistonc times, when those regions enioved a creater 
ramfall than they do today,*" The abundance of remains of human 
habitation m many parts of the Near East which are now arid proves 
that at no verv distant date, geologically speaking, that region possessed 
a tar higher degree of humidity than now. 


The ^t irrefragable proof of the use of the traction-plough 
anywhere is probably that found in an archaic Sumerian seal of about 
3500 D,c., from the Roya! Cemetery at Ur.*> As the plough here 
shown IS already as well developed in certain respects as its descendant 
of a ^ousand );earB later, we must postulate for it a tong previous 
period of cvoluuon. The actu al beginnings of this process must go 

Tor a r«:™t bsiant* «e Major J. Biddijph, Tnbt, of lAr Hindoo Koodi, t8So. 


» S«r Hyoid }. Pate and H. J, Fleurs. JAr tmd i«8, p. 7. 

13 3tdl nnf m ^ uidebt^ to Df Lcon Lcgrajn, who ttUs me ihat the dating 

K still not quite See Ur Excarattoni {iomt Eupcd. British Mus. and Univ o? 

Pennsyhaaja), it. The Royal Ccmrteiyp. 336, no. 12, and plate 192 no t2 ' 
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back at least as far as the fifth millennium b.c. or even before. The 
Uruk phase of prehigtortc Babylonian civilization, commencing around 
4000 B,c., perhaps as an intrusion from the northwest,’^* already 
employed animal traction for wheeled vehicles, and possibly in agricul¬ 
ture also, although this by no means necessarily follows. In ancient 
Egypt, for example, the ox-drawn plough long preceded wheeled 
vehicles, while in China the exact reverse was the case. 

The early Mesopotamian plough is most often shown with two 
handles or stilts, and, save apparently in ritual ploughing,’* the means 
of traction had progressed far beyond the primitive rope attached 
directly to the animals’ horns. In some instances, even, we find 
depicted on the seals what seems to be a true neck-yoke, with bows or 
loops encircling the animals’ throats.’* There was no slade or sole, 
but merely a simple point. The plough-beam was of two pieces, 
joined together and sometimes displaying a double curve shaped like 
the sound-holes in a violin. Beams of this sort survive in the Near 
East to this day.’* 

The Babylonian plough seems to have undergone comparatively 
little change in form during the historical period. But by the latter 
half of the second millennium b.c,, and perhaps much earlier, there 
was sometimes attached to it a ‘ seeder ’■—an upright tube open at both 
ends, through which an attendant dropped the seed-com as the plough¬ 
ing tvent on.’* This apparatus appears also on Assyrian ploughs ; 
representations occur on the wails of Sargon's palace at Khorsabad” 
and on monuments of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon,’* Somew'hat 
similar features sKowti on seals are interpreted as representing a man 
pushing dowm the plough-point with a stick ; but perhaps in reality 

“Dr E. A- Speiscr, * Thr Ethnic Dddtgmund of the Early CivilJzationB of the 
Near East Amef. Joum. AreftaeoL, 1933, p. 465. 

^ Cf. ftC. 5 1 representing a late ploughing obviously ritudl m char¬ 

acter ; the difference in the portion of the animals' heads emphasizes the absence of a 
yoke^ 

W* B. Ward, The Seal Cylinden of PTerferfl i^io^ p+ 133, nos. 369P 371^ 

^ For a modern instance see Fesisehnft : pubheation d^homm&ge offerte iiw P. FF. 
Schmidt, 1928 : Paul Lescr, ' Weat^Uiche Landwirtschafi \ p. 434, fig. 32. 

See FIG. 5, p, 270+ 

Leaer, Erttsttkungj p* 247 and note 53. Ploughshares were among the iron 
objects found in Saigon's palace; Some are now m the Louvre. 

“ For an example from a motiumcfit of Esarhaddon^ cf. O. T. Pinches* The Old 
Teiiammt in lAf tight of the Historical Rccordt of Assyria aad BahyIonia, 1902^ plate 
tin, opp. p- aSS. 
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what are intended are seeders Little if any evidence exists for 
the ^ry early use of metal shares in Mesopotamia ; and indeed it is 
unlikely that such were ever regularly employed anywhere before iron 
c^mc into general use**^ 

That rattle were the only animals attached to the plough by tlie 
ancient Babylonians seen^ dear. It has been asserted thft on one 
T 7 a man is shown ploughing witli an antelope : how¬ 

ever nothing m tlie way of a plough is depicted here, and wh£^we have 
13 in reality a hunting scene,*^ 

We arc far better informed in regard to the ancient Egyptian plough 
™M ^ representations, from the jiird Dyn Jty 

onward. ft displays m general a more archaic aspect than the Meso¬ 
potamian plough : but like the latter it usually has two handles at first 

m 7 hfd«n J/' ^ Egyptian plough is often attached 

t ^ ^ ^ their homs^ and even 

fFiG A.\ ^hen Tl j ^ frequently absent 

JFIG. 4>. When It does occur under the Old and Middle Kingdoms it 

Ziti description—merely a bar of wood lashed croM- 

wise to the animals horns. Although hornless cattle were knowTi to 
the ancient Egyptians they seem never to have been used in ploughing.« 
Where m place of a rope a plough-beam is shown, it is usually short 
and always straight and displays none of the elaboration of Babylonian 

the use of a cross-tie of twisted and doubled thongs or cords 
binding the Iwam to the lower part of the plough, near the%mt, arose 
quite rarly, but only became general towards the beginnbg of the 
S Dj««y : l»>*r «UI it wa, „plae«i by a croaa-brS?™ plarUly 
of »00<i. The Egyptians seem to have armed their ploughs with flint 

*• Waiid.<»p. at., pp, 132, 133, 

'891. * Tomb Ot 

p ^ "Heinrich Schaefer, Pm,t^gr^-ber . . . Totottanf^t gfr, Ne^uter-ri, 1908. 
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during most of the Dynastic Period ;** although there is some evidence 
that they were beginning to employ metal shares before its close.** 
Save in minor details, the Egyptian plough underwent little evolu¬ 
tion during Old and Middle Kingdom times. It was only after the 
Hyksos conquest—^when, incidentally, wheeled vehicles first appeared 
in Egypt—that changes in the plough became more marked. It then 
grew progressively heavier and its stilts longer, while true neck-yokes, 
perhaps introduced from Asia, began to replace the archaic bars of 
wood tied athwart the animals’ horns.** In some of the later Dynastic 
Egyptian ploughs there appears to be a tendency to develop a slade or 



Fill.«. tAta nyyAsnc: BcypnAS nrTUAiu tracocn' iLLUsmtATiNC iiBTiiOD 
OP ATTAaiMEJJT WJTHOin* mTUBR VOKS OR FOI.S 

WIUinUdL. I 1 T„ 449) 


sole —a feature apparently already known m the Aegean area ; possibly 
its appearance in Egypt was connected in some way with those raids 
by the * Peoples ’then'going on. Something which has very much 
the look of a coulter (not necessarily of metal) also appears in a few 
representations of ploughs on New Kingdom monuments, and at least 
one surviving example has actually been reported.*'^ 

•* Cf. Femadde Hartmann, VAgriculture dans Vaneieime J^gypte, i9a3, p. 79, fig. 10 j 

also Jacques dc Morgan, Prebistorw A/ira, 1924, p. 172, ** See Schaefer, op. cit. p. 16$, 

** Cf, Aktiquitv, 1924, IX, 4^6, referring to the Papyrus of Kumara, The ox-caita 
of the Asiatic foes of Kineses in have neck-yokes. 

*’ Cf. M. C. Burkitt, Our Early Ancestors^ 1926, p. 54, note i. Oo the other band, 
Dr. E. A, Speiser informs me that the mention of * coulters ' in i Sam. xii, 20 and zt, is 
an snachroniam due to a mistmnsktian. 
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Instances of the use of human instead of animal traction in 
ploughing are rare. An xviiith Dynasty relief (fig, 6 ^ shows a plough 
of the usual type drawn by four youths and guided oy an older man 
who is closely followed by a sower.** The form of the plough here is 
wrongly rcpi^uccd by Lepsius** and by those who have copied him. 

We know little as yet regarding the first appearance of the traction- 
plough in Asia Minor. As we have seen, the eastern portion of that 
area was perha^ not far removed from the original centre of diffusion. 
A high degree of civilization existed in the region w'est of the Taurus 
by the thiid miileTinium before our era**, when the plough was already 



rio. j. FLOeGHlNG SCE.Na ON lATB CASStTS NNAL-IXPRESStOH 
(Fm of IfKfm letmui, igio,», 4) 


knowm in Egypt and Cyprus. That it was used in Asia Minor as early 
as it was in the latter of these two regions at least, we may regard as 
certain. The peninsula became indeed in the course of time a 
secondary area of diffusion. For more detailed information we shall 
have to await further archaeological research. 

It was perhaps from Asia Minor that the traction-plough reached 
Crete. For the form used there during Minoan times, as it is depicted 
in tlie hieroglyphic script, shows no resemblance to those ordinarily used 
either in Mesopotamia or in Egypt. Unlike th^, it has but a single 

•* J, j.Tylorand F. LI. Griffith, The Tomb of PdvnatElKob flgypt Expigr. Fund 

iitb Mem., Londdn, 1394), vdl. 1, p. 13 and plate III, 

•* Richard LepaLua, heokmaltt atu Aegyptttm und Aethii^ieii. vol. 111. plate 

** Sidney Smith, ffutary of Assyria to 1000 S.C„ 1918. pp. 1(4 ff. 
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handle, with a transverse hand-grip, and a well developed slade in one 
piece with the beam> Both these characters the ancient Cretan plough 
shares with examples found in peat-bogs in northern Europe ; and it 
seems also to have been nearly related to ^e pre-classicat Greek plough as 
vrell as to types found in the eastern Mediterranean area today “ It 
displays a distinctly more developed shape than do the ploughs shown in 
the Ligurian and Swedish petroglyphs which we shall discuss later. 


i -TTIi lil t ^ T i M r 



Fm. t EGYPTIAN XVlUm PTNA^TY EXAMFLE OF HUMAN TRACTION IN PUOUOHLS'G 
TyPnf sM Oitffilti, ml. I, plr ^j 


There appears to be no conclusive evidence for the use of the ox- 
drawn plough in Europe during the Neolithic period,^* although some 
form of foot-plough was pretty surely known and perhaps human 
traction was also employed. Hoivever M^opotamia was in contact 
from very early times with the steppe-lands north of the Mountain 
Zone,** and it was perhaps in this tvay that the idea of employing animal 
traction in agriculture reached that Black Earth region destined one 

For hieroglyphic representations of the ancient Cretan plough, cf. Evans. Scripta 
Minoa, pp. 190 ff, and fig. toi (Table xiti), no. 27. 

V. Gordon Childe, The Brmse Age, 1930, p. 49; also Leser, EtflsUkuHg, p, 550. 

**Chi]dc, The Ajfyens, 1926, pp. 185 F. 
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day to become the granary of Athens. From southern Russia—or 
perhaps from Asia Minor, though the latter seems on the ivholc the less 
likely source—the use of the plough spread to the Danube valley. It 
may possibly have appeared there during the latter half of the third 
millennium before our era ; for among remains of the culture known 
as Danubian n, which seems to have arisen about that time, there have 
been found large stone implements interpreted as ploughshares.** The 
latter may, it is true, have belonged to man-d^a^K'n implements ; but 
in any case it seems fairly certain that the Danube basin knew the true 
traction-plough by the beginning of the second millennium b.c. 

It was perha^ both through the Balkans and either directly from 
Asia Minor or else through Crete that the use of the ox-drawn plough 
spread to Greece, For Hesiod speaks of two types as in use concur¬ 
rently in his day,** Of these, one, very simple in construction, may 
possibly have been derived from Central Europe ; while the other, 
considerably more developed, points rather to contacts with the Aegean 
area or possibly with regions e^ien farther to the east. Both forms have 
single handles and also slades, but apparently not metal shares. Our 
earliest knowledge of the ancient Greek plough w'e owe almost entirely to 
Homer and Hesiod and, a little later, to the vase-painters (fig, 7), 

In Italy there seerns to have been little in the way of true agriculture 
during Neolithic times,** Not until the Bronze Age is the traction- 
plough found there. Perhaps it w*as introduced by the Terremare 
people—Dr Randall Maciver's * Proto-Italici ’—invaders from the 
northeast who appeared in Upper Italy somewhere around 1700 B.c., 
bringing with them a highly developed agriculture.** Our earliest 
concrete evidence for the plough in the peninsula is probably that 
found in certain rock-drawings in the Ligurian Alps.** These are 
generally believed to date from the second millennium before our 
era—during the period, that is to say, when the induence of the Terre- 
maricoli w^as making itself felt in northern Italy. It seems unlikely 
that these petroglyphs can have been the handiwork of the native 

“ Rcgnjdirtg the intrusive apparently detiving from Gouthem Russia^ 

which appear in Daiuibion IT, Childe, Dawn &f European Ckntizaturn^ ^ 9 ^ 5 * P' ^ 77 f 
on p. 179 of the aamc work^ Danubian 11 is dated c. ti.e. 

“ Works and Days^ pp. 427-436., 

RandaJl Maciverp Italy before ike RommSf 1928, p. 41, 

Randall Maciverp op. dL^ pp, 35 ^ 36. 

** For an accxiunt of these see M. C. Burkitt, * Rock Carvings in the Italian Aips% 
Antiquity j 1929^^ iif* 155-164. 
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Litres, whom Posidonius describes in the first century b.c. as 
‘ wild huntsmen, almost ignorant of agriculture 

The plough shown here was composed of two pieces, a combined 
handle and point and a beam. So far as our evidence goes, this was 
the only form in use in Italy for several centuries,** It was apparently 
not until the earlier half of the first millennium b,c, that there was 
introduced an improved form, having a slade, and comparable in other 
respects also to the more developed type mentioned by Hesiod/" Its 
■ amval in the peninsula was pretty surely connected with ^e move¬ 
ments which led to the settlement of the Etruscans northwest of the 
Tiber and of the Greeks in Magna Graccia, 



ruL 7, AsciEST CRxra vtouau 


During the Roman period agricultural implements of all kinds 
underwent a marked development. Among the new devices then 
adopted seem to have been mould-boards, a wheeled forecarriage, and 
definitely the coulter.** These improvements were perhaps the work 
not alone of the peoples of Italy but dso of some of those dwelling beyond 
the Alps. In any case, they were diffused over a large part of western 
and central Europe, where their evidences are visible throughout the 
Middle Ages and even down to our own times fig, 8 ), 

” This form seems to have been the fortninner of the Roman oratnim simplex, 
comparable to Hesiod’s nircyiKY i/UFtpav- *“ The npoTj»aii'> 

** See C. W. B. Huntingford, ‘ Ancient Agriculture Antiquity, 1931, vi, 328. 
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That the peoples of the Iberian Peninsula had the traction-plough 
before the Roman occupation is certain ; but as to the date of its first 
appearance there we are quite in the dark. It may have been intro 
duced diere during the Celtic invasions/* or, even earlier, from northern 
Italy, beriveen which and Spain we know that there were contacts. 
The Celtiberians had a two-piece plough without a slade and in general 
resembling that shown in the Ligurian petroglyphs /* w^hile some of the 
more archaic Spanish and Portuguese ploughs used down to recent 
times recall forms found in central and even eastern Europe. The 
Greeks and Carthaginians can of course scarcely have failed to bring 
with them improved eastern Mediterranean types. 

Regarding the presence of the plough in North Africa (west of 
Egypt) before the former half of the first millennium s.c,, our know¬ 
ledge is slight. In early historical times the Libyans seem on the 
whole to have been pastoral yet they grew cereals in the time of 
Mcmeptah, late in the 13th century Among the modem 

Berbers there has been noted an agricultural complex, appareotly of 
great age, including along with many magical practices the use of the 
ox-drawn plough, regard^ as sacred.** Agriculture in North Africa 
must have received a great stimulus from the planting of the Phoenician 
and Greek colonies along the littoral. The Carthaginians in particular 
developed it to a very high pitch, as we are told by more than one 
ancient writer ; Columella, for example, in the first century a.d., even 
calls Mago ' the father of husbandry.*^ 

It w'as most probably during the Late Branze Age that the ox- 
drawn plough reached western Europe—say somewhere around the 
beginning of the first millermium b.c. During the same period or very 
early in the Iron Age it seems to have appear^ in Britain although 
some have doubted its arrival there before the Roman conquest In the 

** For a brief discussiemi of these aa they relate to Spaia, see Georg Kraft, ‘ The 
Origin of the Kelts ANTJQumr, 1929, lit, 33 pajsim. 

** For A representation of a Ccitibcrian plough on a coin, see Daremberg-Saglio, 
Did. M Aniiq., 1, 3S4, fig. 434. 

•* Catnbr, A«e. Hitt., i, 36. 

“ Oric Bates, Eaitem LHyans. 1914, p. 98. 

“ C. S. Coons, Tribet of tfa Rif (Harvard African Studies, vol. ix, 1931), pp. 49 ff. 

n De re jiuriicii, i, i, 13. 

**E. Cedi Cutwen, * Prehistoric Agricolture in Britain ANnoirirr, 1927, I, 287. 
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first century a.d." That the earliest British plough resembled those 
shown in the Ligurian petroglypbs seems likely, while its ultimate 
derivation from the Danube basin hardly admits of a doubt. After 
the Saxon conquest the older and lighter Celtic plough was in a measure 
displaced by a heavier one, drawn by as many as four yoke of oxen—^a 
type perhaps devised in South Germany during the early centuries of 
our era.** 

The s^e fo^ of plough as that first found in northern Italy and 
in all likelihood in western Europe also reached the Baltic area. An 
article has re^ntly appeared undertaking to prove, through a resort to 
pollen analysis, that a traction-plough found in a peat-bog at Walle, 
ui East Friesland, belongs to Neolithic times—according to this author, 
as long ago as 3500 B.c This would car^ us feick as far as the first 
recorded appearance of the plough in ancient Sumer, and something 
like a round millennium before the earliest probable date of its arrive 
in Central Europe. ''Fhe writer of the above paper further points out 
that the Watle plough is similar to those showTi on the Certosa situla 
and on certain Greek vases—the implication of course being that the 
type persisted practically unchanged for some three thousand years, 
during which it diffused itself slowiy southward from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. 

such dating as that claimed for the WaJle plough is, on a 
prioti founds alone, most improbable—unless we are prepared to 
admit for the prehistoric Germans a wholly independent focus of 
culture development of their own, somew'here in the Baltic area. More¬ 
over, ’V'aluable as is pollen analysis for some purposes, any effort to 
establish by that method alone the age of intrusive objects (particularly 
h^vy ones) found in peat-bogs b, to say the least, extremely ha^dous. 
Finally, the WaUe plough seems crudely constructed rather than truly 
primitive in form—ivhich b by no means the same thing. We shall 
need much more convincing evidence than any as yet adduced before 
we can accept the north of Europe, w'hether in the fourth millennium 
B.C. or at any other time, as the birthplace of the traction-plough. 

** Harold J* PedkCp in Human Progress,, p. 122. 

C/+ CunvKip Lc., Aj^tiquitt, 19^7,* 380 fF. 

Natur U 7 id vol* utiv^ 1934: Dt. Jacob-Frifaen^ ^ Di* llteste Fflug der 
Well pp. See also Uppht^ Fomminne^rtningi Tidskn/if vol. nOr 1, 

pp. 1^19^ Ragner jirlow, " Flogkroken ftSn Svar^-arbo och nSgra forhi^oriake plogar ^ 
(with smoinary m German,]. For ealLmg my attentbn to the Latter paper» I am indebted 
to the Editor 
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That the latter was known, however, m the Bdtic area during the 
Sronze Age or at latest early in that of Iron is certain. Depicted in the 
well known rock-drawings of Bohuslan, in southern Sweden, are 
ploughs of tw'o types. One (fig. of two pieces onlj^ is closely 
similar to the form shown in the Ligurian petroglyphs. The other is 
l ike it save for the addition of a third memher in the shape of a cro^- 
bracc identical in function to that found in the later Dynastic Egyptian 
ploughs. 

One writer calls these Swedish petroglyphs ‘ inpntestably of the 
Early Bronze Age ’ ** Others regard them as belonging to the Middle 
Bronze Age, ^phus Muller says merely that they are ‘ centuries 
later’ than their Ligurian analogues.** The same scholar, while 
discussing a plough found in a bog at Dostrop, in Jutland,** strikmgly 
l ike the simpler of the two types seen at Bohuslan, states that it is either 
of the Late Bronze Age or early in tliat of Iron.** In any case it 
seems clear that the ox-draw*n plough was known in Sweden by the 
middle of the first millennium B.c. or possibly a few centuries earlier. 

The Swedish ‘ plough-crook *, long drawn by hand and only in 
comparatively recent times by mares or cows, closely resembled the 
two-piece plough at Bohusl^, Like the latter, it consisted of only 
two members—a combined handle and point and a beam or pole,** 
In Sweden as elsewhere, what seems to have been the earlier method 
of traction, by human power, long survived side by side w'lth that 
which depended upon the use of animals. 

The unmistaluble resemblance between the ploughs shown in 
the Ligurian and in the Swedish petroglyphs is best explained on the 
assumption of derivation from a common source—almost certainly the 
valley of the Danube. 

Whether the Indus civilization had the ox-drawn plough Is as yet 
uncertain.** Northwestern India was however in active commercial 
communication with Babylonia at a time when the latter had already 

“ und Jacob-Fncsftn, p. B4. 

“ Sophus MQUer, Urgischicktg Europas, p* 147, 

" The Deatrop plDUgh h shown m MMi. Soc. Rityale dtr Anttqumrti du Nwd^ 
1902^ p. 21, Eg. 1, in coiHicxion with the article by Sophus Mulier dted in foertnote z. 
The Scandinaviaji Iron Age appears rn have b^n not very far from 600 b.c. 

^ R+ Sayoef Prinnlrve Af ts OTid Crafij^ *933i P- * 

Sit John Marahallt Mohenjo-DnFti artd the India Ciciii^atwn^ *93^1 h ^7 I llp 45^ 
and note x* 
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long known the plough ; hence its contemporaiy use in the valley of 

Indus seems at least possible. At all events it was common theic 
in Vcdic times and it appeals to have spread over much if not all 
of northern India before the middle of the first millennium b.c. 

T^e ancient Indian plough (fig. ro) reached Burma and southern 
India in time, and it was carried during the earlier centuries of our era 
to (wrtions of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and to certain of the East 
Indian islands, notably to Java. The form still used in Bali, vrith its 
straight beam and its lack even of a cross-brace, wears an especially 
archaic look; while the Siamese rice-plough b^rays strong I ndia n 
affinities. 

In Central Asia not enough archaeological work has been done as 
yet to provide us with any clue as to the date of the first appearance of 
the traction-plough in that region. Forms found there today, how¬ 
ever, resemble those used in the Near East—a fact which betokens 
contacts of some sort. These have of course been constant since the 
period of Muhammadan expansion north and northeast of the Mountain 
^nc. That they were going on far earlier is no less certain. 

Common wheat {Triticum vtilgare) and barley {Hordeum distichumj^ 
regarded by most authorities as of southern or southwestern Asiatic 
origin, have been reported from a site in Russian Turkestan pmbably 
of the third millennium b.C-‘* The undivided Indo-Iranians, perhaps 
once sealed in the same general region, knew some form of plough.*" 
Coming down to Assyrian times, the representation of a tw’o-humped or 
‘ Bactrian ’ camel on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser {9th century 
B.c.) pretty clearly indicates the existence of relations of some sort with 
the lands north oi the Zagros and the Hindu Kush. The Arimaspeia of 
Aiisteas of Proconnesos betrays an intimate knowledge of Central Asia.** 
During the btter half of the sixth century b.C., teth Cyrus and Darius 
pushed their conquests far to the northeast. Quite recently there have 
been found in Chinese Turkestan Greek coins of the third century 


" Cambr. Hiit. India, i, 99. For additional infonnadon on this matter I am in¬ 
debted to Dr, Franklin Edgeitgn, of Yale TJaiversity. 

** Raphael Fiimpelly, Exflaratio/u in Turkejtan, 190E, li, 472. 

Dr. Hubert Schmidtdating ], 4S6) of the earlier setdements at Adau a$ being 
of the third miUcnnium B.c. appears to have received general ac ee ptan ee . 

*® Peake and Fleure, Tbe Horje and the Swerd, 1933, p. 138. That the Indo- 
Eumpeans as a whole bad the plough prior to their diaperuon seems less certain. 

For a discussion of this quesdon see G, F. Hudson, Eunpt and China, 1931. 
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B*c., from the kingflom of the Bosphorus.** Thus all in all it seems 
evident that so far as opportunities went, the traction-plough might 
have reached Central Asiatic regions at almost any time during the 
first two millennia and more before our era. 

This possibility is further strengthened by the fact A at the 
varieties of wheat grown in Central Asia and even in China arc identical 
with those of the Near East.** Wheat (T vulgare and perhaps also 
T.compactwm) bad reached Chma by the middle of the second millennium 
B.C,, as is shown by nearly contemporary inscriptions. The same 
seems also to have b«n true of barley (probably H, disikhum). These 
cereals were not, however, accompariied by the traction-plough, 
although the Chinese of that day employed both horses and bullocks to 
draw wheeled vehicles. The usual agricultural Implements used by 
the peasantry of the Chmese Bronae Age** were various forms of the 
foot-plough, used by men working in pairs. So ^ical was this 
practice, indeed, that the ideograph meaning * a pair ’ (of any sort) was 
formed of two lei —implements of the foot-plough class—depicted side 
by side. Further, the pictograph representing a single lei became the 
determinative or * signific ' of a large class of characters having to do 
with agriculture. It seems likely, in the light both of numerous 
existing sun’i\'als and of certain statements in the ancient Chinese 
texts, riiat human traction also was once widely employed in Eastern 
Asia. 

There is no mention of the ox-draivn plough in China during 
the earlier historical period. This might be taken merely for negative 
evidence were it not that we find the definite statement that it was 
introduced ‘ about the middle of the Epoch of the Warring States * 
(403-255 B.C.) —^^that is to say, sometime m the latter half of the fourth 
century before our era,** 


“ Dr. Erich Diehl, ‘ Bosporaniache Munzen au» der Dschuji^ri *, BMtter fUr 
Aftffljf/rnrndf, 19 * 3 * PP* 44*“9' 

^ Zeitschr, jSr hididitwe Atitammungs- und Verttbiit^iUhre, SuppL 1, Lciprig, 
192S: N. 1 . Va^ov,' Gcographische Cenzcntrcd unsener Kulturpflan^en p, 353 and 
p]ap on p. 353. 

For a discuasion of Vavilov’s views, sec A. E. Watiins, ‘ The Origin of Cultivated 
Plants *, AsmOVITV, 1933, vii, 73-80. 

“The Chinese Bmnze Age lasted from the fomier half of the second iT»;i|i.n nn iT Tt 
until the latter part of the lirst before our ere. 

** For this citation I ani indebted to Dr. A. W, Hummel. 
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This dating is significant. For it was precisely then that the feudal 
state of Ch’in**—^rresponding roughly to the present northwestern 

[ >itivince of Shensi—annexed the eastern termini of both the two great 
and-routes linking China with the Occident.*^ Of these, one was of 
course that traversing Central Asia ; while the other connected w'estem 
China, by way of Burma, w'ith the valley of the Ganges. Now Ch'in 
w^ noted not only for her devotion to war but also for her encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture and her receptivity toward new ideas. She, more 
than any other Chinese state of that day, would have been likely to 
welcome and adopt the traction-plough. 

By which of the two routes just mentioned knowledge of the 
plough made its way to China, we cannot say. Possibly it may have 
spread to the basin of the Huang Ho (the Yellow River) thmugh Central 
Asia ; and to that of the Yangtze from Farther India, ^ong the same 
path as that taken in prehistoric times by rice, the domestic fowl, and 
other culture-elements.** In any case, once it had appeared, it seems 
to have spread within a century or tw'O over most of northern and central 
China Proper. 

It is noteworthy that ivhen the need arose for a w'ritten symbol 
to denote the new implement, the determinative chosen was not that in 
regular use with ideographs having to do with agriculture (see p. 278) 
but the character for ' ox ’; as though in the minds of the C hin ese 
scribes the significant thing about the plough was not so much its use 
in tillage as its association with animal traction. 

The Far Eastern plough of today is frequendy (although by no 
means m\^riably) drawm by one or sometimes two animals harnessed 
with rope traces to a swingletree pivoting on the end of a short and 
usually much curved plough-beam (figs, ii, 12). Whether this 
method of attachment is really ancient m China is uncertain ; but we 
know from the evidence of old paintings that it was in use at least as 
far back as the 12th century a.d.*' 


** CK’tn was the state destined about a ceatuiy later to gnabliah the first centralized 
and bureaucratic Chinese empire; fitriii its name comes ours of * China 

The sea^mute to the Far East only came into use around or perhaps very shortly 
before our era, when Westem ships beigan to appear in southern Chinese waters. 

“The importaoce of this ' back-door ’ to China has never received the recognition 
whi<^ it deserves; yet thipugh it have come many important dements of the Chinese 
civilization, from prehistoric times down to the present day, 

" Dr, A, W. Huir^el haa very kindly brought to my attention Chinese paintings 
of that period in the Library of Congress which illustrate the point involved. 
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North of China, in Mongolia, the sedentary ‘ peasant' type of 
culture which occupied that area during Neolithic times had given 
place, apparently by the middle of the first millennium B.C>, to a pastoral 
nomadism not unlike that found there today. In this, the plough could 
naturally play little part. In other directions—east, west, and south— 
the spread of the traction-plough from China as a secondary centre of 
diffusion went on apace. Here the Chinese accounts are of partlcidar 
value for the light that they throw upon the workings of a process which 
in the lands of the Occident had gone on largely unrecorded. 

Thus it was from China that the plough reached eastern Tibet — 
according to a late source, in the early centuries of the Chr^tian Era ; 
in the central and western portions of that country, as we might expect, 
Indian contacts are more apparent. 

From the Yangtze vall<^ the plough travelled to what are now 
southern China and French Indo-China, perhaps just before the com¬ 
mencement of our era. From northern China, around the same period, 
the plough reached southern Manchuria and Korea. Either from the 
latter country or directly from China it was carried, about the fifth or 
sixth century a,d,, to the Japanese islands. But there it never acquired 
first-rate importance, the peasantry placing dependence rather ufwn 
hoes, mattocks, and implements of the foot^plough and man-drawn 
classes. 

From China, again, the traction-plough travelled to the East 
Indian archipelago, occupation of which it shared with the type from 
India. Generally speaking, the line of demarcation between the two 
fields of cultural influence extends, though with many interpenetrations, 
from east-central Tibet southward through the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
thenceswingingoAFinasoutheasterly direction into Indonesia. Formosa, 
the Philippines, and North Borneo remain on the Chinese side, while 
Sumatra, Java, and their nearer neighbours fall within the Indian 
sphere. It seems to have been only in this quarter of the globe that the 
traction-plough in its earlier career penetrated, albeit very slightly, 
south of the equator. 

Let us now summarize briefly the results of our inquiry. These 
seem to make it fairly clear that the traction-plough appears at pro¬ 
gressively later dates the farther we travel, in whatever direcSon, 
from the region where we find the earliest mdications of its use—^that 
is to say, in the ancient Near East. Moreover its extension, so far as 
we have been able to trace it through written records, has invariably 
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been due to diffusion—to culture-borrowing, never to repeated 
independent invention. There is every reason to believe that the same 
holds true for prehistoric times also. These facts go a long way 
toward accounting for that essential unity underlying the agricmturu 
systems upon which have been based the great civilizations of the Old 
World.’® 


^ On this unity sec Lcser, Entstektmg, p. 545; sbo his paper in Fettxkn/t 
Schmidt dted in footnote 15. 
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First Report on Excavations in the Northern Transvaal 
by C. VAN Riet Lowe 

Dirtctor, Bureau o/ Archatolegy^ Umcenity oj South Africa 

S O many local and over^as enquiries have been received that the 
Archaeological Committee of the University of Pretoria feds 
that a preliminary account of the excavations being conducted 
at Mapungubwe is desirable. 1 have accordingly been authorised to 
publish the following statement. 

Toward the end of 1932 the attention of Professor Leo Fouche — 
then professor of History at the University of Pretoria and now at the 
University of the Witwatersrand—was drawn to the discovery of hnely 
wrought gold ompients and imported glass beads from an ancient 
deposit on a farm in the Zoutpansberg District of the Northern Trans¬ 
vaal, Union of South Africa. Recognizing the archaeological potential¬ 
ities of the site. Professor Fouchd immediately set machinery in motion 
to secure it from damage by treasure-seekers and vandals. With a 
view to protection and thorough archaeological investigation, and 
inspired by Professor Fouch^'s enthusiasm, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa very magnanimously supported an appeal from 
the University of Pretoria by acquiring the farm and giving the 
University generous financial assistance for investigations. Consider¬ 
able help was also given by the Municipality of Pretoria and by certain 
private donors, and finally arrangements were made for the University 
to have the exclusive right to investigate over a period of five years; 
the control of field-work to be in the liands of the Committee, 

Since the discovery was first announced, the site has been systemat¬ 
ically investigated by archaeologists and ethnologists, and valuable data 
secured. The most spectacular finds include hoards of gold beads 
and ornaments, masses of coloured glass beads from the Near and 
(f) Middle East, Chinese porcelain, ivory, copper, bronze, iron, and a 
great mass of pottery, and human, faunal and vegetable remains. 

The beads show close affinities W'ith those recovered from 
Zimbabwe and other ruins tn Rhodesia, and it is impossible to ^cape 
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the conclusion that there flourished in the Northern Transvaal a 
materia] culture that was influenced by factors that left their mark over 
a wide area in Rhodesia in medieval days. As the investigations are 
still in progress, it is obviously impossible to draw final conclusions, 
but it is hoped that the reports of the various investigators and experts 
who were consulted (South African and European), will shortly appear 
in book form. When published, this work wdll no doubt very 
materially increase our knowledge of the medieval history of South 
Africa. It is hoped that the first volume, dealing exclusively with the 
work of the first tw'o seasons, w'itl soon be in the printer’s hands. 

The scene of the original discovery and the site on which W'ork 
has been concentrated is on the summit of an almost impregnable hill, 
an acropolis-like natural fortress known as Mapungubwe, on Greefswald 
farm near the junction of the Shashi and Limpopo rivers (zg°2o' £, 
22^30's). The farm is about 160 miles southwest of Zimbabwe and 
Just over 50 miles due west of Messina, where there are extensive remains 
of pre-European coppcr-noming. 

Mapungubwe itself is one of several spectacular sand-stone 
formations that rise independently and almost perpendicularly for 200 
and more feet from a vdley that feeds the Limpopo from the south. 
It b fish-Hke in plan, about 300 yards long and 60 or so in width across 
the minor axb. From whatever direction one approaches from the 
valley, one mounts a steep gradient until reaching the foot of a cli£f 
that rbes sheer for about 100 feet. But for a single natural and narrow 
chasm, known as the * Western Ascent thb cliff is inaccessible—except 
where artificial aids are employed. The ancients who lived on the 
summit improved this chasm or * chimney ’ by cutting notches and 
holes in the opposing walls of rock apparently as rests for the ends of 
rungs, and presumably reached the top by climbing an improvised 
ladder. In somewhat similar fashion they also prepared other ascents, 
notably the Eastern Ascent, and the Soumem or Mahobi Ascent, only 
in these the notches were ‘ grips ’, not rung-rests. 

Remains of dry-stone walling in the form of breast works are to be 
seen at the top of every ascent, and as no ascents could be mounted 
except in Indian-file, the protection of the top against attack or unlawful 
entry was a simple and effective undertaking. 

Originally the top was nigged and irregular, but the irregularities 
were overcome by an artiflcialiTiJiUing of earth laboriously carried up 
from the \'alley below. Where necessary, dry-stone retaining walls 
were built round the sides (every stone having to be carried to the top), 
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until, with the passage of time, pmctically the entire summit was roughly 
levelled and terraced to provide foundations and floors for huts, 
granaries, etc. 

In time more and more material (much of which is pure midden) 
accumulated, until the amount thus lawuiously transported to the top 
must have amounted to about 30,000 tons as, at a very conservative 
estimate, at»ut 25,000 tons stili remain. This accumulation of 
material on the summit was obviously not the worit of one generation, 
but many successive generations, The loss of material from the top is 
traceable to extensive taluses and other deposits round the foot of Ae 
rliff, where debris was tipped or feU as a result of a collapsed retaining 
wall. The ancients lacked both the material and the skill to erect 
effective retaining walls where these were surcharged, as was obviously 
the case at Mapungubwe. 

The deposits round the foot of the cliff contain all the elements 
found on the summit (gold, glass, beads, ivory and bone awls, masses of 
potsherds, iron and copper weapons and ornaments, animal bones, etc.), 
thus establishing beyond doubt that the accumulations along the base 
of the cliff are due not merely to tipping, but also to erosion from the 
top after the collapse of retaining walls, It is extremely improbable 
that the ancients threw gold and glass beads over the edge, and as these 
are found in the taluses, it is obvious that the material was derived from 
the top by such a natural process, probably after the place was deserted. 

After a preliminary and hurried visit by Professor Leo Fouche and 
a few companions immediately after the discovery, the first expedition 
went up in April 1933 to determine, if possible, if work on an extensive 
scale was warranted. It was led by Professor Fouch^ and included 
Professors D. E. Malan (anatomist and zoologist), Felix Tromp 
(t^emist), van Riet Lowe (archaeologist and surveyor) and Mr D. Malan 
(commissariat). 

Trenches and trial-pits were surik at various points and in every 
instance the deposit was found to be an artificial accumulation from 
top to bottom—an accumulation of hearths, potsherds, bones, artifici¬ 
ally consolidated (‘ cement *) floors and platforms, tn-fiUs of earth, 
stones and so on. Hut floors, retaining walls, and granary foundations 
were clearly traceable, and in various trial-holes throughout tlie deposit 
gold, copper, iron, imported glass beads, ivory and bone ornaments 
and tools were uncovered ; hearths and floors were encountered, and 
masses of bones and potsherds, After a fortnight’s exploratory work 
and the completion of a detailed tacheometrical survey of the su mmi t, 
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the expedition returned and recommended exhaustive exploitation by 
archaeologists, and also by ethnologists. 

Funds had natural^ to be raised and by means of generous State 
and private support, suihcient money was collected to equip and send up 
the necessary experts. Meanwhile an Archaeological Committee of the 
University of Pretoria was constituted to contml expenditure, and pro^ 
cedure, and generally to be responsible both to the State and the Council 
of the University. The Committee included members drawn from the 
University and die public, with four nominees of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Archaeological Committee invited the well-known archaeol¬ 
ogist Mr Neville Jones, to take charge of the 193^ expedition. Mc^t 
ably assisted by Mr J. S. Schofield, who volunteerea to assist Mr Jones, 
and Mr J. W. van Tonder, work was started in June 1934, and com¬ 
pletion of the task was reported to the Committee in September 1934. 

It is obviously impossible to anticipate the reports of these gentle¬ 
men at this stage, and all that need be said is that ^ter having systemat¬ 
ically excavated and examined over 1500 tons of material, their findings 
indicate complete homogeneity of culture from the beginning to the 
end of the period of occupation. 

Meanwhile Professor G. P. Lestrade investigated the ethnological 
field. He collaborated most closely with Mr Neville Jones and collected 
information over an extensive area. His conclusions may briefly be 
summarized as follows : Mapungubwe was occupied by a Bantu¬ 
speaking people of mixed elements of Shona and 8otho origin; the 
former having come from the north—Rhodesia, while the latter 
came from the west by Bechuanaland. lliese conclusions are borne 
out and strengthened by the findings of the other investigators, based 
on technological evidence. 

When Messrs. Jones and Schofield left the site in the spring of 
1934, Mr van Tonder was Mrmttted by the Archaeological Committee 
to continue the vrork. He actually worked through the malarial 
season (summer) of 1934-35, and reaped a spectacular reward. His 
first discovery w'as a burial that contained about 70 ounces of finely 
wrought gold ornaments and a mass of imported beads. This rich 
find, which added materially to the knowledge previously gained, led 
to the discovery of a cemetery containing no less than 23 burials and 
further considerable quantities of gold, glass, ivory, copper, iron and 
bone ornaments and weapons (unfortunately much comt^ed) and 
several very beautiful earthenware bow'ls of a funerary type. 
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The cemetery or ‘ Grave Area * as it is called, lies within a w'ell 
defined area on the lower western slope immediately adjacent to the 
original discovery. 

In almost eveiy instance the body was interred in a flexed position 
on its side with no regard for orientation. Finely made and beautifully 
ornamented dish-likc bowls were placed with the dead. The women 
were found with masses of metal anklets and bangle made of wire, 
principally iron, wound round fibre or sinew. Glass beads were 
occasionally used to ornament the bangles. In two instances the 
bodies were interred i^Hth considerable masses of gold and imported 
glass beads of \^rious siz« and colours—white, black, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red—and finely wTought and moulded gold-foil or 
plating used as coverings for a bowl, sculptures, etc. The plating was 
secured to the sculpture (? w'ood) by means of pure gold tacks that were 
driven and beaten into the plate before the w'hole w'as ornamented with 
simple geometrical figures of che\TOn, herring-bone and triangle forms 
similar to those used for decorating the potte^. The tacking of the 
plates was identical with that employed by the silversmiths of Dahomey. 

Where the body was not fiexed and lying on its side, usually 
right, the mode of burial seems to have been in a sitting or st^uatting 
posture. In one grave it was almost certainly buried in this posi¬ 
tion in a cavity, for Tvhen uncovered it was found to be complete 
but to have collapsed or pancaked. The skull was found on the pelvis 
with all the long bones alongside, the whole interspersed with masses 
of gold and glass beads. It was clearly not a case of dismemberment, 
but of collapse. It was from this particular grave that the gpid content 
ornaments W'cre taken, most of them being wire bangles. Tacks and 
gold-plating in scroll and boss form and a golden ferrule and a gold- 
plated handle suggest the existence of a staff-of-office that reflects 
the importance ofthe person buried. 

Burials were also found where children had been interred in graves 
encircled by pots of various sizes and shapes. 

As these burials belong to the culture represented by the various 
industries of the site, they are most important. Unfortunately the great 
mass of skeletal material uncovered was excessively friable and most of 
the skeletons crumbled to the touch, but fortunately sufficient material 
was recovered to enable a complete reconstruction to be made. 

As a result of his preliminary examination of the faunal remains. 
Professor D. E. Malan has recognized the important fact that about 
95 per cent, of the bones belong to domestic animab : cattle, sheep and 
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probably goats. I say important because it Is immediately established 
that the bearers of the Mapungubwe Culture were a pastoral i^opie. 
They were also agriculturalists, for among the vegetable remains we 
have kaffir com (millet), ground nuts, beans and a variety of melon, etc. 

The pottep' is extremely interesting and will be fully described by 
Mr Schoneld in a special monograph. It need only be pointed out 
here that the mass of most typical pottery' is reminiscent of certain 
forms that occur in the later occupation-layeis at Zimbabwe, i^. the 
p>eriod of occupation when all the foreign elements were introduced 
and gold was plentiful. 

In June 1935, the Committee was forttinate in getting the help of 
Captain Guy Gardner, who had previously gained experience in 
archaeologies research when he worked for some six months with Miss 
Caton-Thompson and his sister, Miss Elinor Gardner, in the Fayum. 
He was put in chaige of the expedition, and with the continued assistance 
of Mr van Tonder he remained at Mapungubwe until the end of 
September 1935, w'hen owing to the approach of the malarial season 
and largely influenced by an embarrassingly slender account, the Com¬ 
mittee decided to close down for the season. 

While Captain Gardner continued excavations in the main deposits 
on the summit of Mapungubwe, he also directed his attention to an 
adjacent site known as Bambandianalo—a site that was slightly explored 
by Messrs. Schofield and Neville Jones, who reported that the super¬ 
ficial remains found there belonged to the Mapungubwe Culture. 

Several very interesting discoveries were made. In the first place 
a hut-floor littered with ivory chippings and objects was uncovered (at 
depth)—obviously the ‘ seat ’ of a craftsman. Two whole ivory 
bangl^ and several awl-like points were also found. The next interest¬ 
ing discovery was an old-hut-floor with a stone platform, masses of 
potsherds, a whirler and 148 polishing stones—the seat of a potter or 
potters. 

The exploration of Bambandianalo—^which is far from complete-— 
has led Captain Gardner to certain striking conclusions. He inclines 
to the belief that the earliest occupants of the site (apparently Sotho) 
represent the very vanguard of the invasion of the present Union of 
South Africa by Bantu-speaking people—people who worked in copper 
and bronze in preference to iron. Where quantities of copper have been 
found in the lowest strata, little evidence of iron exists. The pottery 
is also different. While it reveals a marked diversity of form, it also 
sho\vs an evolutionary process from rough undecorated ware to a highly 
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refined and decorated technique. Among the latter are several types 
brought to light which seem to point to their having been fashioned to 
take a special lid, while another is exactly like a two-compartment 
vegetable-dish type. Both are well glazed and fired, but devoid of 
decorations. Another interesting feature of the pottery is the large 
number of spouted pots, and pots with lugs, both perforated and plain. 
Some of the rims have decorations on the upper edge, which ts rather 
unusual. 

Captain Gardner is convinced that the people who first settled at 
Bambandianalo were in no way connected with the gold-workers of 
Mapungubwe. He thinks that the culture at the former site is much 
older than that of the original Mapun^bwe gold-workers, although 
it is not unlikely that the two groups of people Jived side by side at a 
Jater date, and finally probably merged into one. 

The main excavations at Bambandianalo are being conducted in a 
great midden containing about 40,000 tons of material that reached a 
maximum depth of zo feet. It is composed of pure ash and dust with 
vast quantities of animal bones and sw'eepings from huts. Many 
centuries must have been required for this vast accumu]ation--^e 
lower strata of which are now well consolidated. 

Here the burials are also different from those uncovered on the 
summit of Mapungubwe. Several skeletons were found in a surround 
of small stones, the whole covered vrith potsherds, usually inverted. 
Animal bones were occasionally mixed with human, an occurrence which 
can only be explained by a cult. The bones of an animal (? cow) that 
had been buried ceremonially were also found : portions of a Jaw, a 
femur and some ribs carefully' covered with inverted potsherdls and 
surrounded by small stones as in the case of the human burials. 

The bea^ found, cylindrical ‘ garden-roller * types in dark green 
and dark purplish blue, are described by Mr Horace Beck as extremely 
ancient. 

Masses of burnt millet and hundreds of grinders of the pestle and 
mortar type were also fmmd. 

The Committee has been fortunate in securing the continued 
services of Captain G, A. Gardner and Mr P. W. van Tender for this 
(1936) season’s work. As the Committee is satisfied that further work 
on Mapungubwe will not add materially to what we already know, 
Captain Gardner, who is in charge in the field, wilt concentrate on 
Bambandianalo, 

Meanwhile Professor Leo Fouchi has been appointed to publish 
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the report on the work done at Maptmgubive up to the end of the 
^^ 34 “S expedition. A second volume dealing w’ith the later expeditions 
will be issued. 

The position at the moment may best be summarized as follows :— 

(i) The Northern Transvaal contains remains of extensive 
medieval settlements. Several of these, with walled structures that 
contain typi<al chevron, herring-bone, dentelle and chequer-board 
designs built mto the walls, definitely belong to the Zimbabwe Culture, 
Others, with undecorated and infenor walling, are of various dates. 

(a) The oldest material culture encountered (at Bambandianalo) 
IS apparently that of a Bantu-speaking people w'ho worked in copper. 
They were potters and pastoralists, and apparently of Sotho stocL 
The incompleteness of the investigations obviously precludes the 
possibility of a final pronouncement as yet. 

(3) The next oldest culture (typified at Mapungubwe and in the 
upper strata of Bambandianalo) has been thoroughly investigated and an 
authoritative and final statement ought soon to be made. 

This (Mapungubwe) culture arrived at the site fully fledged and is 
homogeneous throughout^—the greatest depth of accumulation exceeds 
20 feet. It is a culture of mixed elements, apparently home by a 
Bantu-speaking people of Shona-Sotho stock; the former from the 
north, the latter from tlie west. 

(4) The occupants of Mapungubwe were metal-working past- 
toralists who practised ans and crafts typical of the Bantu-speaking 
people of South Africa. Though much of their pottery b similar 
to iJiat recovered from the later occupation layers at Bambandianalo, 
and similar also to certain forms associated with the second and 
grand^t occupation-period of Zimbabwe, there are differences that 
make it clear that the nativ^ who manufactured so much pottery at 
Mapungubwe possessed a slightly different material culture from that 
practised at Zimbabwe, most probably due to the infiltration of certain 
cultural elements from the west. On the whole, the potteiy found at 
Mapungubwe is much more varied and finer than anything hitherto 
found in the ruins of Rhodesia, 

They possessed fine skill in metal work, whether the metal was gold, 
copper or iron, 

(5) The culture contains many imported elements, notably a 
great variety of coloured glass beads fram the East and Chinese 
porcelain. The earliest date assignable to the settlement is medieval— 
most probably post-medieval, 
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(6) The culture as a whole appears to be closely related to the 
second Zimbabwe period when, according to Mr Schoheld, the main 
girdle-wall of the so-called * Temple ' was built—a period during 
which goldsmiths flourished and considerable quantities of imported 
articles found their way into the hinterland of South Africa. 

(7) The natives lived in huts, kept domestic animals, cultivated 
ground-nuts, beans, a variety of melon and millet—^and therefore 
presumably made beer. They traded with foreigners in much the 
same way as remoter native tribes do today and it was through such 
trade that they acquired glass beads and knick-knacks from the Near and 
Far East. 

I consider that their existence, w'hich apart from the smiths of the 
tribe appears in every way to have been rather ordinary, has been given 
an unwarranted glamour by an over-emphasis of their work in gold, and 
such ceremonial practices as reflect phallic influences. 

A synoptic view of the held so far explored and the material 
examined, tells us that some appreciable time ago the valley adjacent 
to Mapungubwe was occupied by a race apparently of ^tho stodc. 
That these people lived there for some considerable time is proved by 
V'ast accumulations of midden material. Captain Gardner thinks that 
the folk w’ho settled at Bambandianalo represent the vanguard of the 
invasion of ^uth Africa by Bantu-speaking tribes. They were metal¬ 
workers (mainly copper), potters and pastoralists who probably enjoyed 
a better rainfall than their successors—certainly a much better rainfall 
than is enjoyed today. 

There ^eo appeared a tribe of Sotho-Shona stock which occupied 
^e area, living both on the summit of Mapungubw^c and in the valleys 
immediately below. Apparently they lived in amity with their 
neighbours, for the Bambandianalo deposits continue undisturbed 
despite the change in included elements. As already stated these folk 
were meta] w^orkers and also potters and pastoralists who cultivated vari¬ 
ous crops—^and apparently were contemporary w'ith those who occupied 
Zimbahwe during its grandest phase—a phase characterized by much 
gold-work and contacts ^between the natives and traders w'ho came to 
^uth Africa apparently in search of precious metals, which they acquired 
in exchange for vvhat we W'ould term ‘ kaffir truck *, viz. coloured glass 
beads and the like. 

The occurrence^ of these beads and of Chinese porcelain merely 
reflects the great daring of ancient mariners in the East, for it is knowm 
that Chinese and Indonesian ships sailed the Indian Ocean probably as 
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long 3 $ 2000 yeare ago. The Arabs, of course, are knoun to liavc sailed 
dow-n me east coast of Africa over looo years ago. The first account of 
a specific emigration from Arabia to East Africa tells of a settlement as 
long ago as A.D. 68 ' 4 , though it is probable that some Persians arrived 
on the coMt early in the 6th century. The next record of settlement, 
again Arabs, is in 739. According to early historians these folk lived a 
w^denng life and mixed freely with the natives, until they were driven 
mland by the next wave of immigrants. We have records that take us 
up to the days of Portuguese control, i.e. over a period of nearly rooo 
years—from the 6th to the i6th centuries. From the beginning of 
the 1^ century, our main source of information is derived from the 
records of the Portuguwe, but little that is really more than provocative 
Is s^d of the^hinterland and the happenings there. What was going on 
at the time is not definitely known. We know only of Monoraotapa 
and hear \ague legendary talk of wars, powerful native chiefs whose 
tntesmen were known to have mined and worked in iron, copper and 
gold, and of ^t stone biuldings, until in r868 Adam Renders 
unlmowmgly pitched his camp on the site of the ruins of Zimbabwe 
iteelf, so stumbled on what remained the greatest mystery of 
&uth Afnca until the visit of Dr Randall Maclver thirty yearn ago. 
Unfortunately, between the time of Renders’ visit and that of Maclver 
the rums had been rifled by treasure seekers, amateur archaeologists 
and other vandals and most of the best remains had been removed or 
seriously diMurbcd. This naturally complicated Maciver’s work and 
render^ difficult also the work of Miss Giton-Tliompson^ —and that is 
why Mapungubwe, Bambandianalo and the ancient ruins of the 
Transvaal ^e so important, for fortunately, they have escaped the 
vandal The scientific excavation of Mapungubwe and Bambandianalo 
started with all their treasures undisturbed and we may legitimately 
hope that the work which is now going on—work which is sympathetic¬ 
ally and generoi^Iy supported by the State and the public.-will throw 
very considerable light on the medieval history of ^uth Africa 

Mapunpbwe and Bambandianalo are merely two of numbers of 
^milar settlements in the Zoutpansberg district of the Northern 
1 ransvaal, setuements that contain remains tliat seem to provide a link 
fetween the Zimbabwe culture so splendidly described by Miss Caton- 
J hompson* and the modem Venefa settlements in the Zoutpansberg 
proper*; not only a geographical, but als o a cultural and ethnoto^cal link 

I The Zimbdme Culture (Oxford LTnivf^ify 1931)^ ^ 

* Hugh .A. Slsjit, Tht Btmtnda (Oxford University Press, 1931}. 
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Cambay and the Bead Trade 

by A. J. Areell 

I N ‘A note on certain Agate Beads printed in the Anttmaries 
Journal (x, lag), Mr H, C, Beck drew attention to their obscure 
origin. In addition to a recent distribution of 500 to tooo roughly 
made agate beads, which may have come fmm the sale of the belon^ngs 
of an old sea-captain, Mr Beck gave fourteen finds unconnected with 
this recent distribution, which included a comparatively small example 
found W Woolley at Ur in a layer confidently pronounced to date 
from before the ‘ Flood one bead fmm Algeria, a string from Jerusalem, 
one bead from an Irish bog, a string from near Fr^iMbrt, one bead 
from a Merovingian grave, a string from Brittany associated with the 
dolmen period, others fmm Nantes, Orleans and elsewhere in France, 
and four finds from the Sudan, two being from Omdurman, w'here it 
is stated that they are occasionally dug up, and one from the 25^ 
Dynasty treasury of Sanam at Dongola.*^ 

In the course of fifteen years service in the Sudan, I have seen 
numerous examples of these beads and also camelian beads of apparently 
similar age in the pc^session of natives of the Sudan, especially in 
Darfur where fashion is frequently a century or more behind the more 
civilized Nile, and of pilgnms and itinerant bead-merchants* from 
Nigeria. There is indeed no doubt that these beads exist in some 
numbers in the Anglo'Egyptian Sudan, and probably all across Africa 
from the Red Sea to the Atlantic at this latitude, though they are now 
going out of fashion. In fact in the Sudan they are already out of 
^hion, and are most easily found today with old women who have put 

‘ Mr D. B. Harden, Assistant Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, informs me that 
there are four beads of grey mottled agate, welJ worn, of similar type to the above in 
Taunton Castle museum, which bear the followine label: ‘ Agate b^ds similar to old 
Arab beads, said to have been fouad on Ham HUl, Somcmet Presented by Mr E. 
Lov«t, 1915, 

* Neariy all itinerant bead-merchants (or rather pedbrs) in the Sudan are the so- 
called Fcllftta, i.e., natives of northern Nigeria and occasionally Stneg^. Bead pedlars 
are usually Hauaa, and sometimes Fuknt. 
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them away because their daughters do not want them, or with Nigerian 
bead-pedlars who have bought them up because they know several 
localities in West Africa where they are still in demand * * I have been 
frequently told by these bead-pedlars that the main sources of supply 
are the sites of old towns along the Bluci White and main Niles between 
Berber and Sennar or Kosti, where they are collected by children and 
others. From my own observation I know that they are collected from 
the site of old Sennar by Fellata of the settlement at Mai Wumo on 
the Blue Nile which originated from Sokoto, and I have myself picked 
up a few examples b both agate and camel tan on this site. They are 
also said to be found near Kano and on other old sites in northern 
Nigeria, 

All these beads have been bored from both ends ; in some cases 
more than one attempt has had to be made before the holes meet, and 
in others the holes meet at such a difficult angle that it is almost 
impossible to thread the bead * In view of thb fact, Mr Beck and I 
agreed that they were not recently made at Oberstcin in Germany, as 
suggested by Mr F. Addison {Sudan Notes and Records^ xv, 152-4),* 

I decide to try to solve the mystery by making my own enquiries 
in the Sudan, 

On my way back to my station b that country in 1954 I made a 
few enquiries on landing at Port Sudan, the chief port of the Sudan 
on the Red Sea. Mr Addison had suggested India as a possible source 
for these beads, and from the Penphts* and l^uarie BaThosd^ it appeared 
to me probable that this was correct; but at Port Sudan I was informed 
by the chief Indian merchants that no beads of any kbd are now 


■ Sevenal such pedlats expressed the iutentbn of selling camcllan beads of the type 
of FIG. 26 at Onitsha in southern Nigeria, where it £a said they are cut up into am^lw 
beads f by Yoruba. 

* Compare a footnote to the chapter of the Ant in Sale’s edition of the Koran, where 
3 etoty is quoted from Al Bcidawi of how the Queen of Sheba, tn order to try whether 
Solomon was a prophet or nn, stmt him among other things an onyx drilled with a croohed 

ami Solomon solved the difficulty by ordering a worm to pass a thread through the 

onpE, 

* There b a different tj-p* of agate bead, whose prototype occuta at Mobenjo-daro 
in the ltd mUlenniutn »,C., which is still being made at Idar near OberateLn in Germany 
frorn agate of Brasil Ian origin, and being imported into the Sudan, together with imitationa 
in glass from Cifecboalovakia; on whiiA I tiope to publish a note later. 

* The Periplui of the Erythraean Sea, trans. by \V. H. Sehoff. 191s. 

' The Book of Duarte Barbosa, ttans, and ed. by M. L. Dames, (Halluyt Society, 
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imported into the Sudan from India direct. They however put me in 
touch with a small merchant called Abd el ^wad el Baghdadi, who 
had spent a lifetime m retailing beads and similar trinkets. He told 
me that any beads of recent Indian origin in the Sudan have probably 
come via a native of Cambay called Abdelrahim Fanu, who used to 
reside in Cairo, and obtained from Cambay the beads with which he 
supplied merchants in the Sudan. 

The only beads of Indian origin which Abd el ^wad had in stock 
were large oval beads of an inferior moss agate, which he had obtained 
from this Cambay merchant in Cairo, and which he sold to local Arabs 

at about a shilling each. _ 

Further ^ enquiry ^ong the merchants of Omdurman only! 
confirmed this information. 1 found at least one merchant who had 
obtained camclian ^d agate beads from Abdelrahim Fajju: and I 
therefore wrote to him. My letter was answered by G^hulam Ahmed 
Hindi, alw a native of Cambay, who is now carrying on Abdetrahim*sj 
business in Cairo. —^ 

At my request Ghulam Ahmed obligingly sent me from his stock 
samples of a number of agate and camclian beads which were all 
obtained by him from Cambay, where they had been made. The 
first are illustrated in figs, i, a, 3, 21 and the cameliana in 9-14.® 

It now appeared probable that the beads of fig. 3 were the modem 
counterparts of the agate beads of uncertain origin to which Mr Beck 
had drawn attention, and that those of fig, 14 were the same form as 
the eight-sided date-like camclian beads* (see figs. 15 and 26), which 
may be found in the Sudan today, and of which I have pick^ up 
examples on the site of old Sennar and on other old village sites on the 
banks of the Blue Nile in that vicinity. 

I therefore sent Ghulam Ahmed two typical forms of Sudan 
agate beads, a tapering barrel and a fatter bead with abruptly cutKjflf 
ends (fig. ig), and asked him whether he could supply exactly these 

• The Arab trade^nanies used by Ghulam Ahmed for the beads are as follows 

Semlas : of doubtful mcaniDg ; Gbulam Ahmed thinks it b a Baiabn vrord 
meaning ' Long V bne I have not been able to oonJirni this. 

Raqaba I " neck \ and so * n^eckbee 

Makajular ! * repeated \ and &o ' aimibr \ * welUmatched \ 

MaChrabi : so called because Lta best sale is to Maghraba of Kano. 

* The« beads are on the average about t| inches in length, with fnaxitnum diameter 

of about I inch at one cod^ and a minLmum diameter of about j indi at the other They 
have rtally a square cross-section mth the -porticrs shaped off* 
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two types of bead. He replied that both these beads are undoubtedly 
Cambay beads of the type of fig. 3, and that the only difference 
is that those tn ric, 19 are w*om with use> and have so lost their polish, 
the absence of which alters the general appearance of the beaef. He 
added that the white stone of w*hich these beads are made is also found 
naturally tinted with red or yello\v, indicating that the difference in 
colour and grain between figs. 3 and 19 is insignificant. 

Ghulam Ahmed further informed me that agate beads of the type 
of FIG. 3, and ^rnelian beads of the types of figs. 9, 10 and 14 are alt 
exponed to Nigeria, and especially to Kano, by middlemen such as 
himself. The beads are sent from Cairo by parcel post to Kano 
{via Liverpool and Lagos). Previously they were sent direct across 
Africa by caravan, the journey taking about six months, as compared 
with one month by parcel post. This is not inconsistent with the fact 
that a large proportion of the agate and camehan beads, w’hich I 
collected recently in the Sudan, mostly at El Fasher and from wandering 
Nigerian pedlars (some examples collected are shown in figs. 6-8, 15, 
20, and 23-26), were said to have come from Kano and neighbouring 
towns in northern Nigeria,” and there is a string of these agate beads 
in the Pitt-Rivere museum obtained in Kano market by Professor Henry 
Balfour in 1930. 

In order to check Ghulam Ahmed's information, I wrote to the 
British Legation at Jedda, for in Sinat, the Hedjaz and Sottdan, James 
Hamilton states that when he had been at Jedda in 1854 there were 
merchant vessels sailing to Bombay every autumn, and that there were 
then 1500 Indians resident at Jedda tndudlng many of the wealthiest 
merchants. He also recorded having seen cameitan beads for sate 
in their shops. 

The Minister very kindly replied to my enquiries that at the present 
day nearly all the agate beads and all the camehan obtainable at Jedda 
are imitations imported from Danzig and Germany, though a very 
small quantity of agate beads imported from Cambay may occasionally 
be found on the market. He suggested I should be able to obtain 
from M. Husni Gama & Bros., an Indian firm at Mecca, any specimens 
1 I might require. I therefore wrote to this firm, sending them three 
different examples of the agate beads still obtainable in the Sudan and 
one camelian ' date ’ bead (figs. 7 and 15), and told them I wished to 

** The site of old Zamfara has several times l>ccn mentioned to me bv pedbrs as 
being a source of these beads. According to Hogben, The MtJiammedan Emirates <4 
NorOrnn Ni^ria, p. 107, Zamfara was only founded in the 18th ceniuiy a.D. 
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trace where they were made; and I asked them to send me a few 
examples»if any were on sale in Mecca today. 

In answer to my request they sent me 17 agate and 6 carnelian 
beads (figs, 5 and t6), and stated that ail these beads came from 
Cambay, being brought to Mecca by Indian pilgrims, who sold them in 
small quantities and at higher prices than those prevailing in the Sudan 
today. While in the Sudan the usual price is now i to 2 F.T, {zkd to 
^d) a bead, they had to pay i8j for the 23 beads sent to me. 

— As a further check, I also wrote to Me^rs Ranchodlal, Girdhurlal 
& Co. of Bombay, who were recommended to me by the Minerals 
Adviser, India House, London, as lapidaries of considerable experience, 
1 sent them tw'o examples of agate bead obtained in the Sudan (figs. 
6 and 8). They replied that these beads are of Cambay manufacture, 
and that, being still in vogue, they could be supplied in any quantity. 
They added that these l:^ads are at present exported from Cambay 
to Persia as well as to Egypt. They wrote ‘ As the designs in the 
beads are natural ones, you cannot expect to have all of the same types 
and sizes. . . . You need not send any further specimens, as they arc 
. . . made in India ... in Cambay, and nowhere else *. With tlieir 
letter they very kindly sent me free of charge seven specimens (fig. 4) 
which they consider match my samples (figs. 6 and 8). They also sent 
me the following report on agates, which is of such interest that I 
reproduce it here ;— 

* The agate k a quartz stone usually containing silica, with 
proportions of alumina coloured by oxide of iron. It is generally found 
m round nodules or in veins in trap rocks, and sometimes in beds of 
streams. The chief varieties of agates are Chalcedony with (olours 
in parallel bars ; Camelian or red chalcedony Mokha stones ; Moss 
agates; Blood stones; Plasma, a grass green stone; and Chrysoprase, an 
apple-green stone. These are found in different parts of Gujrath within 
a radius of about 120 miles of Cambay. The Bhtls are the minern 

‘ In its natural state the agate is of a dull cloudy brown or yellow 
colour. After being dug out of the mines they are divided into two 
classes, those which should and those which should not be baked. 
The former are spread out in the sun, and are then baked in earthen 
pots by means of a fire made with goat- or cow-dung cakes. By 
exposure to the sun and fire, the colours of the stones are deepened and 
become more pronounced. The stone then passes through the three 
processes of sawing, chiselling and polishing '. 
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* When a stone is to be sawn, it is firmly fixed in a strong frame 
composed of two uprights, joined at the foot by a bar, the cement 
holding the stone being made of beeswax and cloth fibres. The saw is a 
thin toothless iron plate, one edge of which is fixed in a light wooden 
frame and according to the size of the stone is worked backwards and 
forw'ards by one or two men. A mixture of ground emery, fine sand 
and water is kept dropping into the cleft gradually made by the saw and 
these materials assist in cutting through the stone 

* To chisel into shape, the stone is laid against the edge of a spike 
driven into the ground till only the head is left above the surface. The 
workman then strikes with a horn-headed hammer that portion of the 
stone to be braken off, till all roughness has been removed 

‘ The article is now handed over to the polisher. He takes it to 
a platform whereon are two strong wooden uprights, and between the 
uprights a w(mden roller, fastened into a head at one end. This roller 
works on an iron spindle or axle. On the one end the axle is screiived 
and fitted with a nut to which a plate or disc can be made fast. The 
gimding or polishing plates are made of copper, wood or emery mixed 
with seed lac. The emery is carefully powdered and its preparation 
varies b fineness according to the nature of the work. Copper plates 
are only used for polishbjg very hard stones, and wood for the softer 
variety. The disc best suited to the stone to be polished is fastened to 
the roller by the workman who, squattbg on his hams, steadies the 
machine with his foot. A bow with its strbg passed round the wooden 
roller, is held in his right hmd, and by movmg the bow backwards and 
forwards, the roller and with it the polishing plate is whirled round, 
while the article to be polished is held in the workman’s left hand, and 
is pressed against the outer face of the polish bg disc as it revolves ’. 

‘ After the beads have ^en chiselled bto shape, to smooth their 
surfaces a number are fixed in w'oodcn or bamboo clamps, and rubbed 
on the coarse and hard smoothing stone. Next they are clasped in 
a grooved cramp and rubbed along a wooden polish bg board. The 
surface of this board is cut into grooves and is coated with a composition 
of emery and seed lac. To give them their final brilliancy, b^ads are 
polished with a mixture of emery dust and fine cariinian powder plac^ 
m a strong leather bag about i foot by 2 feet. The mouth of the bag 
b tied, and a flat leather thong is passed around its centre, ^ted at 
opposite ends of a room, two men, each holding one end of this leather 
thong, drag the bag backwards and forw ards, making it and its contents 
revolve. This process lasts from ten to fifteen days, during the whole 
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of which time the bag is kept moistened with water. After polishing, 
the beads are bored by a diamond-tipped steel drill, water being 
dropped into the hole through a thin narrow reed or meta! tube. Knife 
handles are prepared in the same way ’. 

* In maldng cups, saucers and other hollow articles, the outside 
' is first chiselled mto shape and ground on the smoothing stone. To 
hollow the inside the diamond-tipped drill is worked to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch all over the upper surface until it is honey-combed 
with drill holes. The spaces between these holes are then chipped 
away til! a hollow is formed, and the process is repeated untU the desired 
depth is attained. The inside is then t»lished on a cone composed of 
the same materials as the polishing discs. Flat ornaments, such as 
paper-cutters, paper-weights and ornamental slabs are sawn into layers 
of the required thickness and polished in the ordinary w'ay. The 
working of agates takes a considerable time, but when the stones are 
fine specimens the results repay the labour expended upon them 

' The introduction of artihcial agates in Europe has seriously 
interfered with the industry in recent years, tlie result being that the 
working of natural stones has ceased. Certainly, modem appliances 
must be used to simplify and expedite the grinding and polishing 
processes to revive the old industry of Cambay. The workmen 
employed in the industry should be intelligent, and merchants dealing 
in this trade should employ modem methods of advertising and pushing 
the merchandise. Even then, it is a question, whether this trade can 
j_flourish in the absence of importers from other countries 

The earliest definite reference in literature to the export of agate 
and cameiian from this pan of the world to Egypt, etc., that I know 
is in the Fenjp/iw (c. a.d. 6o), in which the export of *oi 

ftovpfKvn from Baryga2a (=modem Broach) is mentioned, SchofF 
in his edition {pp. 42 and 193) translates this * agate and cameiian 
and further suggests with a considerable dewee of pTobability that the 
* onyx stone ’ of Genesis !i, 12, which reached the ancient w'orld through 
the ‘ land of Havtlah ' on the Persian Gulf, was Cambay agate. Com¬ 
pare also Exckiel, xxvit, 16, w'herc the prophet is speaking of Tyre: 

Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of wares of thy 
making; they occupied b thy fairs with emeralds, purple, and brotdered 
work, and fine linen and coral and agate Here we probably have a 
reference to agate that had come from India overland from the Persian 
Gulf to Aleppo. SchofF also pomts out that the murrhine, which 
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first became known to the Romans after the conquests of Pompey the 
Great in Asia {PUny^ xxxvn, 7,8) was probably Cambay agatc.“ 

The export of agate and camclian from Cambay is mentioned in 
the Travels ^ Lud&vica di Varihema^ ^ which took place between 1503 
and 1508.^ Varthema’s stop in India was at Cambay, of which he 
says * an immense quantity of cotton b produced here, so that every 
year forty or fifty vessels arc laden with cotton and silk stu^, which 
stuflfe are earned into different countries. In the Kingdom of Combeia 
also, about six days journey, there b a mountain whence cornelians are 
extracted, and the mountain of chalcedonies 

The first definite mention of the export of agate and camelian 
beads from Cambay, of which I am aware, b in The Book of Duarte 
Barbosa,'* for drawing my attention to which I am indebted to Prof, 
C. G, Seligman, 

Barbosa, who completed hb account of the countries bordering 
on the Indbn Ocean about 1518, was a Portuguese official in the service 
of the Portuguese government in India from 1500 to about 1516. When 
at about the beginning of this period, the Portuguese madetheir way 
along the coast of East Africa, they found that all the trade of die ports 
they touched at was connected with the great kingdom of Cambaya. 
In Barbosab account, Cambay beads are described as one of the 
important articles of trade brought from India to the Red Sea and the 
East O^ast of Africa by Mohammedan sea-faring traders, whose long 
establbhcd monopoly of the trade between the Mediterranean'* and 
India and the Far Ept, via the Red Sea, the Portuguese were at that 
toe end^vouring with considerable success to break. The indication 
b that thb trade m Cambay ^ds had been gomg on for a long time, 
and though I know no explicit references in literature to the export of 
agate from Cambay between the Periplus and the sixteenth century, the 

** There it an apparent allu^jon to the working of agate And carnc)iB4l by IndianA 
in RhUostratu^' Life of of Tyana^ written 217 (p* 291 of vol, i in the Loeb 

^tion), bt. Ill, ch, zj :— ' Now tie predous 5ton« fram India arc employed 

ifi Greece for necklaces and rings because they are so small, hut among the tndiaim 
they are turned into decanters and wine oookrSp because they are so large, and into 
goblets of such size that from a single one of them four persorts can slake their thirst 
at midsummer'. 

Hakluyt Society edition, pp. 106, 107* 

»»/9C. «l., vol. 1, pp. 6, 12, 15, 33, 136, 137, 142-45. 

** Previous 10 Portuguese tmerference, merchandiiw from the East was landett at 
Suca, taken by camel to Cairo, w'here other tnerchanis took it to Alexandria, and sold 

it to Venetiana, 
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possible literary sources are few; and I see no reason why Cambay 
agate and camelian should not have continued to form one of the 
staple comnaodities of the Red Sea—Indian trade, which no doubt 
continued without a serious break through these fourteen centuries, 

I can best give an idea of the extent of the trade in Barbosa's time, 
by giving the following extracts (pp. 6 ff.) from his w'ork:— 

At Sofaln (1505) the Mohamc<lans had dwelt for a long time, by reason of the 
great traffic which they earned on with the heathen of the main land and the manner 
of their traffic was this: they came in small vessels named Zatttbucof from the 
kingdom of Quiloa, Momba^ and Melynde, bringing many cotton doffia . . . 
and many amalJ beads, grey, red and yellow, which thinga come to the said kingdoms 
from the great kingdom of Cambaya in other greater ships, 

Beyond Sofala inland lay the ' great kingdom of Benametapa per¬ 
taining to the heathen Here too beads from Cambay a w'ere greatly 
esteemed. We also read of a ‘ very great town of Moors ' («.e., 
Mohammedans) ‘ called Angoya(which Barbosa's editor suggests was 
on the northem branch of the Zambesi), ‘ In it dwell many merchants 
who deal in gold, ivory, silk and cotton cloths and Cambay beads ', 
Mombasa is described as full of ships from Sofala, Cambaya and 
Zanzibar. Berbera too, ' whither go many ships carrying much 
merchandise from Adem and Cambaya’. The city of Adem^* was 
visited by ships 

from all purts more especially froni the port of Juda (Jeddfl)^ whence they bring 
capper^ quicksilver, vermilion^ coraJ* and woollen and silken cloths^ and they take 
thither on their remm great store of apices^ dnigSp cotton cloths, and other wares of 
the great kingdom of Cambaya, From ZeJla and Berbera too come many ahipa 
with foqdstuirs in abundance; in return they uke back Cambay doth and beads 
botli larige and small, and all the goods m which they trade from Arabia Felix and 
Freste Joan's country also come here^ as do the ships of Ormu2 and Cambaya and 
those of Cambaya come laden with doth of many kinds : so great is the number 
of them that it seems an astonishing thing I And as j have already said^ they 
bring cotton^ drugs (great i^uamity), gems^ seed pearls in abundance, 
(i=camdian» from the Arabic An * aqiq^). 

Of Gujarat and the ^ fair city of Cambaya ' Barbosa records 
(pp, i^Spas^nt) the following;— 

Further on after leaving Borbasy there is a plaee called Cuindaricn (Ghandhor) 
at the mouth of a river with a very good harbour^ in which all sorts of goods are 
dealt with, for the reason that the great city of Cambaya Ls situated further up the 

There is no reason to think that glass beads are indicated. This description fits 
well enough the beads ejtportcd from C^bay today. 

Le. Adeo» on whose trade with India Ibn Batuti had expatiated two centuries 

before. 
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Siame rivets Hkher come ships from Mahbar . . . and they take avray , , ^ 
carneliane and other wares, by which they make great profits in 

India. 

At Cambay are many skilful tumcm who « , beads of sundry kinds, 

black, yellow, blue^^ and red and many other colours^ which sre carried hence to 
many other places. Here too are many workers in stones. . « . A great amount 
of work is also done here in cord, slaqu^^as (cameiians) and other stones ; so that 
m thia city the best Workmen m ei'cry kind of work are found. 

Beyond this City of Cambayii, further inland, h a tow^n called Limadura. 
Here is found an ahqiuqm rock which is a white, milky or red stone which is made 
much redder in the fire. They extract it in large pieces and there arc cunning 
^craftsmclnrere ^Ho^hape it, bore it, and make it up into divcis fashions^ that is 
to say, long, eight-sided, round and olive-leaf shapes. , . . The dealers come 
hither from Cambay a to buy them and they [thread them and] aeH them on the 
Red Sea coast, whence they pass to our lands by way of Cairo and Alexandria. 
They take them also to Arabia and Persia, and to India where our people buy them 
to take to Portugal. And here they find great abundance of Babagomf, which we 
call ^ - , chalcedony* which are stones wkh grey and white veins in them, which 
they fashion perfectly round, and after they are bored the Moors wear them on their 
arms in such manner that they touch the akin, saying that they are good to preserv^e 
chastity ; as these stones are plentiful they arc not w^orth much '. 


Barbosa^s editor, M. L, Dames, shows that Limadura is Limodra, 
dose to Ratanpur m the Rajpipla State, It b on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, which is navigable from Broach, 

He states that in the begmnmg of the 17th century the seat of 
the camcHan industry appears to have been transferred from Limodra to 
Cambay, and after that date only the preliminary operations of sorting 
the stones and exposing them to fire to develop the colour Trvere 
performed at Limodra. They w'ere then taken to Cambay to be cut, 
polished and worked up. Limodra is within four miles of the mines. 
Its ruins testify to its having been a place of great importance as early 
as the beginning of the nth century, and an inscription found there is 
dated A.D. 1004, 

Even now the preliminary operations of sorting and exposing the 
stones to fire to develop their colour arc carried on there. 

Further corroboration of the above is given in Dr Wattes Dtctiojimy 
of the Ecommk Prodtict^ o/ Jftdia, voL ii, columns 614-619, fromtvhich 
the follo’wing information is extracted :— 

Agate in India is mainly obtained from the mines of Rewa Kantha 
in the Bombay Presidency, but mines exist also in Bengal m the Rajmahal 


II 


probably meana blue-greyp uaeof the shades of agate. Hett again I see 
no reason to ttunk the reference U to glass beads, of which the export from Cambay is 
never mentioned. 
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and Stngbhum districts, In Hyderabad, and in the Central Provinces 
at Jabulpur. 

Dr Watt divides agate into four kinds: common agate (of which 
he distinguishes a white, half clear, stone known as difUi and a cloudy 
streaked one called jatno)^ moss agate, Kapadvanj agate, and veined 
agate. 

Both kinds of common agate come from Kathiawar near Mahedpur 
in Morvi, three miles from Tankara. These stones are brought to 
Cambay dealers by merchants. When worked up common agate is 
greyish white, and being hard, brittle and massive, takes a high polish. 

Moss agate comes from Budkotra, also three miles from Tankara: 
It shows, on a base of crystal, sometimes clear, and sometimes clouded, 
tracings as of dark green or red brown moss. 

Veined agate, the most valued Cambay agate, comes from Ranpur 
in Ahmedabad. When polished, it shows a dark ground with white 
stress, or dark veins on a Sight ground. Its colour is readily mtensified 
by artificial means. It is boiled in oil and then in sulphuric acid to 
heighten its colour. Red varieties are produced by boiling it in a 
solution of proto-sulphate of iron, thus very often forming camelians. 

Mocha stones arc clear greyish chalcedonies with clouds or dashes 
of rich brown of various shades. They probably owe their colour to 
art. They come from the Deccan trap, 

Blood stone b dark green agate containing bright red spots like 
drops of blood. 

Cambay and Broach hold their owm as great emporia of carefully 
prepared carbuncles, camelians and agate cups. 

Camelian is a reddbh variety of chalcedony, but it b sometimes 
of yellow' or bmwm colour. White camelians are rare. 

The principal source of camelian b the mines of Ratanpur, about 
14 miles from Broach. 

Dr Watt confirms that when collecting pebbles the miners divide 
them into those of which the colour cannot be improved by burning 
(*.e, onyx, cat’s-cye and yellow agate), and those of which it can (all 
others}. 

The latter are baked to bring out the colour. They arc exposed 
to the sun in the hot season (March and April), and burnt for a day or 
two under pots in May, Good stones are carried to the Nerbudda and 
floated to Broach, w-here they are shipped in large vessels for Cambay 
and offered for sale to Cambay dealers. 

The effect of exposure to sun and fire is to turn fight shades of 
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brown to white and dark to chestnut. Maize-coloured stones become 
rosy-tinted, orange stones become red, and yellow stones become 
pinkish pu^le. ^ Cloudy browns and yellows mixed become marked 
by bands ot white and red. The hue of carnelian varies from palest 
flesh to deepest blood red. The best are a deep clear and even red, 
free from cracks, veins or fiaws^*. The larger and thicker the stone, 
the more valuable. 

Onyx resembles agate closely, but with the colours arranged in 
flat horizontal planes. 

The rreult of my enquiries is that I am con^ninced that all the agate 
and carnelian beads of the types described in this article as still to be 
found in use in the Sudan, have come from Cambay ;** and that they 
have reached Egypt (and so Europe and North Africa) or the East 
^rican coast direct both by sea, ana overland via Persia, ever since the 
industry w^as stated ; the primitive method by which Uiese beads are 
made today being an indication that the industry is a very old one. 

The export of agate and carnelian beads from Cambay has 
diminished considerably in volume of recent yeans, owing to the fact 
that these beads have largely gone out of fashion, as has happened for 
example in the Sudan, where Czechoslovakian glass imitations are 
preferred as being smarter. 

The most recent agate beads may be detected by their high polish. 
The oval agate bead with truncated ends seems not to be made at 
present, but both the Cambay distributor in Cairo, and a firm of 
Bombay lapidaries, and Indian merchants at Mecca,—both the latter 
of established reputation—assert without any qualification whatever 
that the agate and carnelian beads under discussion are examples of the 
types of beads still exported from Cambay today, only worn by use. 

This probably explains why many chipped and so ancient looking beads are to 
be found in the Sudan. 

i* Fofthcf ooniirmation of this theory, if any ia neejuired, is provided by some agate 
and carnelian beads in the Tradescanl rallecuon at the Ashmolean, of which Fics, 17 
and rS are examples. See my article ‘ Some Tuareg Omaments and their Connection 
with India' in j.R-A.i,, txv. 30a. From their technique these beads appear to have come 
from Cambay, and^stnee they appear to he rcspertively one of items jit to 115, and 
Item tt6, in the original catalogue of 1685, in which Cambay is actually named as the 
source of aomogranati (red stones), the probability that they did come from Cambay 
is increased ; and becomes a practical certainty when they are compared with Fics 
5, 9 some spherical beads of banded agate, which are occasionally imported 

from Cambay by Ghulam Ahmed, but of which I am unfortunatety unable to represent 
an example. 
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1 see no reason to doubt them, I recognize in these beads definite 
types, and one characteristic of beads is clearly that once a type is 
established as a favourite it will persist through the centuries, no two 
completely different localities producing exactly the same type of bead 
in the same material and with the same technique, though it may be 
impossible to tell at wbat date a bead of any given type was made, since 
the method of manufacture has remained unchanged for centuries. 

The literary sources cited arc sufficient in my opinion to establish 
that there has been a continual stream of agate and camelian beads of 
these types from the Cambay vicinity to Egypt and the East Coast 
of Afrii^ during the last 1900 years. This stream may have been, 
and probably was, at its greatest volume between A.D. 1300 and 1800, 
and I consider it probable that most of the beads of these types now to 
be found in the Sudan have reached that country since 1300, when 
Cambay came under Moslem domination on being conquered by the 
Delhi sultanate, this event presumably giving a fillip to Mohammedan 
trade, which seems to have been responsible for the introduction of 
these beads to the East Coast of Africa, and so probably to the Sudan, 
a similar market to that of East Africa. I would include all the four 
Sudan finds mentioned by Mr Beck under this category. The agate 
bead in the Pitt-Rivers Museum found in the treasury of Sanam by the 
late Prof, F, LI. Griffith is accompanied by a camelian bead, and it 
was admitted {vide Mr Beck’s article) that these two beads might have 
▼ been introduce into the treasury at some date later than that of the 
treasury itself. I have no doubt that they are both Cambay beads, 
and I think that under these circumstances it is highly probable that 
they were introduced into the cemetery at some much later date. 

4 As for the finds at Omdurman, it is I think sufficient, in order to 
indicate their comparatively recent date, to draw attention to the facts 
that Omdurman only came into existence as a town of any size late in 
the 19th century, and that this type of bead was being imported until 
very recently by Omdurman merchants from Cambay through a 
Cairo middleman. 

Indeed, those agate beads of the Cambay type which come from 
the Sudan, and to my knowledge can be assigned the earliest date, are 
three that were worn in the hair of a female skeleton in a * Berber ’ or 
* Saharan ’ type-grave which I excavated in 1935 at Uri in northern 
Darfur, where there is a large town of di^ stone walls, of the history 
of which practically nothing is known. If tradition b worth anything, 
thb town b connected with Turns and Tripoli and can hardly be later 
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than A.D. 1600, and since these agate beads were associated with a Jarge 
^t^ntity of smal] glass * pound ' beads of obviously Venetian origin 
it is unlikely to be earlier than 1200.” 

Similarly the hitherto accepted date of 1504 for the foundation of 
Sennar would appear to indicate at the earliest a medieval date for the 
beads found on the site of old Sennar, with the probability that those 
found on the surface do not go back to the date of the foundation of 
the town. 

Yet, as already stated, I see no reason why agate and camelian 
beads of these definite types should not have been made in Gujerat” 
in the time of the Indus civilization, and possibly even earlier; and thus 
conclude that there is nothing inherently improbable in the theory that 
all the agate beads discussed by Mr Beck” were made there. 


Fqr other reasons I am inclined to assign the date of the foundation of Uri to 
the 13th century A.ti. 

Cambay, as far as I know, is Em mentioned by Masxidi m ^3. 

“ I do not, however, wish to dogmatize about the spectmen which is dated from 
before the Flood I 




Domesday Woodland in Southwest England 

by F, W. Morgan 

T he distribution of woodland and the stages of its gradual 
disapj^arance were of fundamental importance in the early 
historical geography of England. Wood was a valuable element 
in medieval economy and one of the chief factors affecting the nature of 
settlement. The evidence concerning the extent of the woodland in 
early England b of two kinds i (i) the surface geology, which provides 
a basis for the reconstruction of the original extent; (2) the statbtics of 
the Domesday Book : these refer to the eleventh century, but they 
may have some retrospective value. The present essay b an attempt 
to examine the Domesday evidence for the south and south-western 
counties of Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall, 

Our ideas of the nature and distribution of vegetation in pre- 
hbtoric times are based upon ecological interpretation of the surface- 
geology. The clays and loams, particularly the heavy clays, were 
covered with dense woodland (probably oak); the coarser sands and 
sandstones, such as those of the Trias, the Greensand and the Eocene, 
carried more open woods and heatiis (which in part represented 
degenerate woodbnd); while light woods were characteristic of the 
lower slopes of the C^boniferous Limestones, such as those of the 
Mendips.' On the Upper and Middle Chalk there was, it is now 
generally held, a much greater extension of the beech and ashwoods, 
and scrub, which now cover parts of it. But any tree growth on the 
Chalk was certainly comparatively open, so that this area, in relation to 
the heavily woodw lowlands, would have been favourable to human 
penetration.* * It has been suggested that the loam soils derived from 
the brickcarths, calcareous boulder clay, or Greensand, should be 
regarded as intermediate in type bettveen the heavy clays and the chalk, 
and were likely to have carried similar comparatively open vegetation.* 

‘ A. G. Tansley, Typet e/ Brititfi I'tgetatioB (1911), 76, 89, 148. 

* Einphasized by Sir Cyril Fox, The Personafity Btitaift (znd ed> 1932)1 

* 5, W. Wooldridge and D. L. Linton, ‘ The Lozm-Temins of Southeast Englmd 
in their ttdstion to its Early History AKnOumr 1933, vu, 297. 
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These mferences, based upon g<?oIogy^ form a valuable guide in 
di3(^ing distributions of the Roman, Saxon and Scandinavian 
rentes/ but It is obvious that, as time went on, the effects of continued 
cleanng must have increasingly modified the direct consequences of 
^d wd climate. It la not possible to be dogmatic about the factors 
mvolved in this clearing, in some regions dense woodland provided 
an obstacle to early settlement and persisted as negative areas ; in 
other regions, the localities of dense wood were those of most fertile 
soil and these, onee clearing had taken place, became very positive areas 
in the settlement pattern. Nor is it TOssible to dogmatize about the 
extent and rapidity of this clearing. That it did i^e place is all we 
an say. Direct references in Anglo-Saxon charters arc few, though 
King Alfred’s words indicate that the work of clearing proceeded with 
the spread of settlement: 

Wc wader not that men alujuJd work m timber-felJing and in carrying and 
building, for a man hopes that if he has built a cottage on tantand of his lord, with 
bis lord’s help, he may be aUowed to lie there awhile, and hunt and fowl and fish, and 
occupy the lomlaFut as he likes, until through his lord's grace he may perhaps some 
day obtain boc-Umd and permanent Inheritance.* * 

The distribution of certain place-name elements frequently gives 
valuable hints about the progress of early settlement and the clearing of 
wood. There am interesting oorrelations in the recent volumes of the 
Place-Name Society, [n Essex,^ W’here the endings leafi and den 
(denotm^ cleanng and settlement in woodland) are distinct from the 
endings ing and ir^^am (associated with early settlement).^ Further, 


• t ^ Survey Maps, Jtoman BnieiH (and edition, 1928). and Briiain 

in /Af Dark Age$ (South sheet, 1935)- I n the latter the forest disiribuUoii of the Roman 
map wsis employed, the reason given being that clearing between the Roman period and 
871 must have been almost negligible. 

* * Blossom Gatherings out of St, AugustineBrit. Museum, Vit. A. xv. f. 1 : see 
F. Seebohm, T/u English Viltagt CairuTriUHfy (1883), 169. 

• It is often assumed that where such settlement has advanced into clay land 
(woodland) it has become scattered. This undoubtedly occurred frequently, 4 d an 
examination of the «tlicst one-inch sheets of the Ordnance Survey (18^30), which 
are invaluable for this purp^ will show that scattered settlement is ecnerally true of 
areas of E«enc beds and Clay-with-Flints, f.g, mid and south Berkshire and north and 
northwest Hampshire. But on the heavy days there is much less coincidence—for 
w^ple, the sixteen villages on the Gault and Kimmeridge Clavs of the Vale of White 
Horse arc almost enKrely compact, and m the extensive deared areas of Lias Clay in 
Somerset around Ilchester and on the Polden Hills, there is little scattering, though in a 
small area on the Dorset Lias there is a good deal. (Sheets 12, 13, i8,19, 21). 
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much of the colonization which Professor Stenton traces from boundary- 
names was probably penetration into woodland : 

There is every reasoo to tLinlc that the village colonizadoa which can be traced 
in the Middle Ages was only the last phase of a process which had begun before the 
oldest English records were written. Innumerable Domesday villages, as well as 
innumerable foims and hamlets, bear names which resemble or are identical with 
the names of boundarj' tnarlrs recorded in the old English cbarterB, [names which] 

' suggest movement ontward from the core of some earlier settlement to some 
point on the border of its territory’.^ 

Although we have only hints to rely upon, It is evident that with 
the continued growth of population and the spread of settlement, the 
geological map be no longer the sole guide to the distribution of 
woodland in the early Middle Ages, In 1086 appeared for the fimt 
time a precise and detailed record, the Dom^day Survey, which 
mcluded tl^e amount of woodland in its description of each manor, m 
nearly every county in England. 

In the eleventh century, woodland represented an important 
element in the rural economy. The woods of most medieval villages 
provided building and fencing timber, fuel, and, most important of 
all, ‘ pannage ' or feed for swine in the beechmast and acorns. &me 
village powessed rights in woodland outside their boundaries, either 
as compensation for the lack of wood or in addition to their own. Thus 
in the south of Wiltshire a small viJl Washeme (not existing now), 
held the right to take each year from Milchet Wood {nearly 15 miles 
away on the se border) So loads, what was required for repairing houses 
and fences, and to pasture 80 hogs there ;* on the other hand. South 
Newton, nearby, having 200 acres of its own, possessed exactly the same 
rights in Milchet.* In Berkshire, under Henry 11, the lord of the 
manor of Letcombe Basset, one Richard Basset, in making over to 
Abingdon Abbey certain rights at his manor of Chaddleworth, several 

’ F. M* Sremon, Inirodudion to tht Survey of English Place-Names {1919), vol. i, 
part I, 39-40. 

t, 6$. The reference U to the volume and folio sn the Domesday Book, 
Record Commission edition, vols, 1, ll (cd. Abraham Farley), 1783 ; vols. iti, iv (cd, 
Henry Ellis), 1S16. Vol. t oantaitis the Exchequer Domesday, for the greater part of 
England, and vol. nt jiiclud« the Exon Domesday. 

* D-B., I, 6S. Five hundred years later, in the same village of South Newton, the 
tenants had to utidenake the transport of timber to the lord's seal at Willoti: Rrabutghc 
Club, ‘Survey of the Lands of William First Earl of Pembroke', cd, C, R. Straton, 
(1909), 31. 
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imlcs away, reserved for himself rights in its woodland to fuel, building 
timber and pannage because Letcombe Basset possessed no woodland.^ ‘ 
In the Survey ttt'o main types of formula were employed for 
recording the amount of woodland. The first was in terms of swine 
sometimes, as in Herefordshire, the entry gave the number of swine 
the wood was capable of supporting, but more frequently, as in Berkshire 
and Hampshire, the entry ran * there is wood worth x swine from the 
pannage (Silva de x fiords de fiasnagio or Tanttm silvae unde exeunt x 
fiord de fiasna^oY*^ tje, the fraction of the toUl kept by the villeins 
which was due to the lord. Thus the woods of Sonning near Reading 
were worth (rfe) 300 swine,those of Monks Sherborne in north 
Hampshire 23,'* The second formula was in terms of linear measure¬ 
ment : in Wiltshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall the 
statement ran * there is w'ood x leagues in length and y in breadth '; 
thus Amesbury had a wood 6 leagues in len^ and 4 in breadth,^* 
Swell in Somerset a wrood 5 furlongs and to perches in lengtli and 2 
furlongs in breadth,^* In addition to these two main types, small 
amounts were sometimes stated in acres, frequently in Devon and 
Cornwall, and occasionally in the other counties, Where acres were 
employed they may not have implied the same everyw'here, for the 
customaiy acre varied slightly in different parts of England, and an 
acre of wood was sometimes larger than the customary acre.*^ 

All these statements were made in a precise fashion which suggests 
care in estimation if not measurement, but one or two qualifications 
are needed. The distribution of pannage capacity or of pannage rents 
may be taken as a reliable index of the occurrence of definite woodland ; 
where the dimensions were given, however, it must be remembered 
that the league seems to have consisted of 12 furlongs or if miles.*’ 
The ultimate authority for this reckoning is a Battle Abbey Register, 
where it is stated that the league contained iz quarentines or furlongs, 
and the quarentine 40 perches.** It is difficult to say what exactly 

tl. Round, V. C. H. Berkshire ip 310^ 

See B- Ch Darhyp (i) ' Domesday Woodland in East Anglia, Antiqujty (1934)+ 
xiv, 211 ; (z) "TTie Ekitn^ay Gcograpliy of Norfolk and Suffolk*, Gtog. (1935), 
^Jtxx\\ 432 ; l2)Sludiesin th^Iiiif&midGe^aphyQf Engknd kfore i 8 oo(i 936 )p too-^oZn 
r.g. Windsor, D.B., i, 56b, 

ip sS. D.B.P r, 45b, « D.B., i* 64b. » i, 92. 

F. W- Maitland, D&mesd^ Book emd Beyond {1897)1 873 "^* 

371, and O, J, Ruichel in F. C, H, Devon (1909), 1, 387- 
Momsikon Angticattum^ iii, 241. 
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these dimensions implied or whether they were exa^erated, J. H. 
Round held that the smaller entries represented actual measurements, 
but that the lengths of a league or more must have been exaggerated,” 
F. W. Maitland held that the compilers had in mind shapes as well as 
superficial content or size : 

The jurora ale not speaking of super£dal coptent, they are speaking of length 
and breadth, and they are dther giving us the ectretnc dUmeten of Irregul^ly 
shaped woods and pastures, or (and thb seems more probable) they are making 
rough estimate of mean diaioeters.*^ 

In a few* entries the area formed by taking the dimensions as sides 
of a rectangle is greater than that of the present-day parish, and in the 
south of ^merset the recorded woodland of several manors would 
overlap if plotted in this way {e,g, Drayton** and Curry Rivel,** 
Ilminstcr ** and Ashill),** In the majority of entries, however, the 
dimensions are much smaller and raise no such problems, for the 
rectangles are of such a siae as might reasonably have belonged to a 
community at a time of much wider spreading woodland. Occasionally 
a wood was described as x leagues ' inter iongitudinem et iatUudinem ' 
or * in loagitudirw et laiilti£ne Here the areal league of 12 square 
furlongs or i20 acres seems to have been implied.** But a search for 
a precise meaning of these formulae is not only difficult: it is also 
unprofitable. If we cannot be sure of the actual amount of woodland 
existing in ioS6, we can at any rate form some idea of its relative 
distribution. The diagrammatic method of plotting the dimensions 
as intersecting straight lines is a literal statement of the Domesday 
information and avoids any assumptions as to the areas implied.*® 

The apparently exaggerated area of woods in this minority of 
entries may be due, in part, to the fact that the unit of settlement, the 
vill, was not always co-extensive w'ith the unit of tenure, the manor; 
sometimes several vilJs, and therefore their woodland also, were in¬ 
cluded with one manor. Sometimes, too, such vills were geographically 
separate, and their woods cannot now’ be traced. This factor is not 
enough to invalidate wide dbtributions, and occasional adjustments 


*® V. C. Norikaiilt (1902) 1,279-281. 

“ F. W. Maitland, cp. «V. 371, 432. ** D.B., i, 91, 

1,86. «D.B.,i,91. I, 9j. ” s.j. O.B., 1. (i4b. 

O, J, Rcichcl, Op. tit. 387 and fi. W. Eytoa, Kty to Dotiusday, Donel (1878), 31. 

**Thi* method was fiist employed by Dr H. C. Darby in ‘ Domesday Woodland 
io Huntingdonshirerronr. Camb. and HmU. Arekatof. Sac. ^1935), v, 269. 
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can be made. In spite of this limitation a map formed W plotting the 
entries must represent a great deal of the distribution of woodland in 
1086. 

It is improbable that there was any other woodland unenuroerated 
save that in the royal forests, the existence of which is responsible for 
the chief w'ea^ess in the distribution maps. These forests wem not 
geographical but legal entities, areas outside {forts) the law of Ae land in 
which game was protected by special forest laws. At the time of the 
Survey they were not liable for geld and were therefore not enumerated 
except incidentally. The records of the following centuries, chiefiy 
the Perambulations, describe the boundaries of land under forest law 
at the time, and are therefore of coi^aratively little geographical 
value,** Altogether, care ts needed b differentiatmg between the terms 
* w^oodknd ' and ‘ forest 

It is impossible to mdicate the bounds of the forests of 1086, for 
to what extent they existed before the Norman Conquest ‘ is one of the 
vexed questions of English history ’.** Probably their nuclei of wood¬ 
land had long been reserved for hunting, but the Surv^ records 
sometliing of the process of encroachment begun by King William. In 
south Wihshire and east Berkshire there were a few references to woods 
or lands havmg been taken mto the klng'^s forest; b southwest 
Hampshire, of course, they were more numerous, and most of the 
manors around the New Forest had no wood of their own but sent 
a number of swbe bto the kbg’s forest •' 

Many forests, at least, seem to have contained as a nucleus con¬ 
siderable areas of woodland, as shown by later records of grants of 
timber, gale havoc, etc.,** but at their widest extent they must have 
bcluded much territory that wras neither wood nor other ‘ waste *, 
In the Survey woodland entries were generally more numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the sites of later forests ; b northw'est Wiltshire, 
for eimmpte, m the Oxford Clay belt, a number of woods lay near 
the forests of Chippenham and Melksham, while b the extreme north 

** See M. L. Bazeley, * The Extent of the English Forest in the Thirteenth Century 
Traits. Roy. Hist Sac, (1921), scr. 4, IV, 148. For a general account of forests see 
H. C. Darby, Sludies in tJu Hsstorical Geography of £ngl^ htfore tSoo {1936), 173-8. 

O, G. S. Crawford, * Primitive English Land-marks and Maps Empire Sunxy 
Review (1931), i, 9- 

**For the creation of the New Forest see F. H. Baring, Donusde^' TaiUi {1909), 
194-205. 

•* ). C. Cos, The Royal Forests of England (1905), 69-^, 
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the forest of Braydoni an area ahnost devoid of settlement, had manors 
with very large woods to the east and west. In fact, in all the counties, 



HAMPSHIRE 


Fbmage Dues from Woods 
Received by Manors 1086 

+ Less Ihon 50 swine 
© 50-99 swine 
• 100 swine or over 


Manors enclosed within the conlinuotis line 
had their woods in ihe New Forest 


an area where a forest probably existed was generally surrounded by 
well-wooded manors. 
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The completed maps of woodland entries admit of no simple 
interpretation.** In spite of a number of marked concentrations they 
show a general dispersion and irregularity and by no means correspond 
with the geological distributions, (fig. i). 

In Hampshire the woodland appears to have been widely scattered. 
This is to he expected, for the geology is varied around a central belt 
of chalk. In the east the county extends into the clays of the Weald ; 
the north includes considerable areas of Eocene beds ; in the northwest 
the chalk is largely overlain by Clay-with-Flints, and in the southwest 
are Eocene beds again. In these areas the pannage dues tended to be 
higher, but not notably ; they were certainly higher in groups around 
the forests. An outstanding feature of the map is the frequent mention 
of pannage dues, some of them very large, ui the villages of the Avon 
%’aliey bordering the New Forest; half of these manors or holdings kept 
their swine within the bounds of the forest.** (Fic. a). 

The distribution in Berkshire is most interesting when compared 
with the geological map. The south and east of the county was well 
wooded, as today; this is an area of Eocene sani^ and clays, or of 
chalk largely covered with Clay-with-Flints, though ^e higher parts 
of the ch^ plateau, near the actual scarp, are bare. North of the 
scarp are the vales of White Horse and Thames, consisting of Gault, 
Kimmcridge and Oxford Claj«, with smaller areas of Coral Rag and 
sands, the whole of which originally must have been well wooded. Yet 
the Survey records practically no woodland here, and there were no 
forests.** Thb situation was reflected in the facts of the contemporary 

•» In the conatniction of (hese maps (i) the entries in acres have been plotted m the 
same way as rectangles of equal size; (a) in those few entries where a wood U described 
as ' X league in length and breadth ’ the leagues have been taken as areal leagues of izo 
acres «ch, following O. J. Reichd and R. W. Eyton op, cit, (a decision has to be made 
arbitrarily, and in a paper, ‘ Wbodland in WUtshire at the Time of the Domesday Book 
Wilti. Arch, and N. H. Mt^. (1935), XLvn, 25, the formula vms taken to mcaji the sum 
of the length and breadth}; {3) the sign 'F’ has been inserted on the rites of the later 
forests (STO M. L. Bazdey, op. eft.); it must be remembered that the forest of Exmoor 
was less likdy than the others to have contained trees. 

** See also F. H. Baring’s map of the New Forest, op. at. 197. 

»F. H, Baring, cit, 41, remarks on north Berkshire, without adducing any 
evidence, ' There is at least strong ground for suspicion that the entire absence of any 
mention of woodland in these hundreds was due, not always to nature, but also to omiasioo 
in the returns and su^csts that near the Thames the area ' must have been well 
furnished with woods ■. >*=0 weu 
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human geography, for in io86 this area was much more important 
economically than the Chalk and Eocene areas to the south which had 
retained their woodland (see infra),** (fig. 3). 

In Wiltshire, through which the great belt of clays continues, the 
situation was partly similar, but only the northeast was devoid of 
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woodland. Farther west large tracts began and continued, irregularly, 
into Dorset. Several manors here had very large woods ; swineherd 

*■ F, W. Moi^gan,' The Domesday Geography of Berkshire Seott^ Geograpkkai 
Magtume (1935), U, 353. 

* Based i]]xm fig. 3 {Faimage Dues), F. W, Morgan,' The Domraday Geography of 

Berkshire Scottuh Cetmapkical MasiitiTie (1935) u, 357, by permissioa of the Acting 
Editor, Boys] Scottish Geographical Society, 
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were specially mentioned on some. Here, too, were to be the royal forests 
of Bradon, Chippenham, Melksham and Selwood. To tite northwest, 
the Oolite in Wiltshire carried little woodland, and, similarly, the great 
extent of the chalk to the east and south. Along the Berkshire and 
Hampshire borders, however, W'here the surface consists of Eocene 
beds and Clay-with-Flints, there were several well-wooded manors 
and a belt of forests later (fiG. 4). 

The distribution in Dorset shows indications of some clearing. 
The Eocene beds gave rise to considerable woodland around Wimbome 
near the New Forest, but there were few entries for tlie southern part 
of this formation, whi(^ today is largely heath-land. The heavy clays 
to the north and west were by no means uniformly wooded and the Lias 
Clay in the extreme west was practically cleared. A certain amount 
lay on the Oolitic limestone. In Dorset, too, woodland entries were 
associated with the probable sites of four forests, (fig. 5). 

The relief and geology of Somerset are varied and can be related 
to several points of interest in its w oodland d istribution. I n the extreme 
east was a belt of well-svooded manors on the Oxford Clay, in the 
neighbourhood of Selwood forest. On the wide outcrop of the Oolites 
some manors had extensive wroods. Beyond was the broad belt of 
Lias Clays and here the distribution was most irregular. A consider¬ 
able amount occurred around Bruton ; and in the south of the county 
^tvreen Langport and Ilminster there was a marked concentration, 
so much so that the rectangles formed by assuming the dimensions to 
be sides of rectangles overlap. Nearby, on the other hand, a large area 
of the clay around Ilchestcr was practically devoid of recorded woodland. 
There was a marked absence, too, immediately to the west of Bath, 
while on the Polden Hills, a long peninsula of Lias Clay amid the 
fenland, only one of the many villages there possessed any appreciable 
woodland, (pig. 6). 

The Mend ip Hills had extensive woods on their lower slopes of 
Triassic Marls and Sandstones (and here were the later forests of 
Kingsw'ood and Mendip), The area of the alluvial fenland (or ‘ moors ’) 
in the centre was devoid of woodland, save for a little on the islands. 
In the west the Quantocks and Exmoor were well-wooded around their 
lower slopes, while the bleaker uplands tvere bare ; scattered tvoods tn 
the Vale of Taunton and the Exe valley continued into Devonshire. 

F. W. Mo^an, ' WoodlAod in Witohire at the time of the Domesday Book 

WUtt. Arch. aniN. H. Mdg. (1935), XLVii, 25. 
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The older rocks of Devonshire (Permian Marls and Sandstones^ 
Carboniferous Sandstones and Clays, and the Old Red Sandstone) 
were likely to have been favourable to tree growth, though perhaps not 
so favourable as the clays to the east» The ^eat extent of th^e 
formations was reflected in the widespread distribution of Domesday 
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woodland. Two areas only were spaiae ; to the north the exposed 
Exmoor plateau, and towards the south the grauiite massif of Dartmoor, 
where poor soil and exposure were again btmical to tree growth. The 
faa that in habitable regions there were no sparsely wooded tracts 
su^ests that the woodland had been left widespread and that none 
had been cleared over large areas as in Berkshire, Wiltshire and 
Somerset. This fact may be related to the nature of the Saxon 
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colonization of Devonshire, which seems to have been ' a very gradual 
process, spread over all the centuries between the seventh and the 
eleventh, and indeed, continuing into medieval times (fig. 7), 

In Cornwall the distribution was much more uneven. There was 
a marked concentration in the southeast in the lower Tamar valley, 
similar to that across the river in Devonshire. Apart from this there 
was little woodland in the lowlands which surround the wind-swept 



FKr A 


granite moorSi although conditions for tree grov^-th do not appear 
to be particularly unfavourable/* The entries for Comwall and 

** J- E. B. GovcTj a. Mawer, M+ Stent4?np Fla£€^N&me Survey of D^omhiri 
(1931), XV. 

It b interesting to note that at the cad of the eighteenth century a report of the 
Board of Agriculture stated that * there ia a good deal of coppice wood in the county 
of Cornwall, but little tmiber. Fonoerly the tin was smelted only with charcchal; and 
thb made them cut down their woods and keep them only In coppice . . , there is no 
doubt that timber will thrive as well In many parts of Cornwall as in other counties 
R* Fraser^ Gemral View of the County of Cormoali (Board of Agriculture, i794)» 59. 
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Devon in the Exon Domesday employ the term rmnuf to indicate wood, 
in contrast to the more general term silva of the Exchequer Domesday. 
It is difficult to see any significanoe in the distinction, however, and none 



was noted by Sir Henry EUis.*« The Exon version differed, too, in 
recording the numbers of animals, including swine, kept by the holder 


Gmcraiintrudactioa to Domtsdsy Bocii (1833), I, loo-loi. 
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of each m^or, but this information affords no check to the amount of 
woodland. In ComwaLL it is true that ‘ the entries of stock show that 
the number of awine kept was small, very much below what is found in 


many other counties V‘ but this total can refer only to that of animals 
on the demesnes; often a manor had a large wo^, but the holder 
appears to have kept no swine. Thus at CargoJ1 in Newlyn, with 


** L. F. Salzmann and others, V,CJf .: Com wall Domesday (t924),56. 
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4 acres of wood, there were 7 swine,** but none are recorded for St. 
Germans, with woods 2 leagues x i league and 4 leagues x 2 leagues ;** 
at Blacktorington in Devon, with a wood r league x i league, the lord 
had 30 swine and there is mention of 10 swineherds there.** Occasion¬ 
ally, however, reference is made to swine other than those on the 
demesne : at Tawstock in Devon, with 20 acres of wood, the lord had 
28, and 7 swineherds rendered 35**—that is, a pannage rent comparable 
with those so often associated with the manors of Berkshire and 
Hampshire, (fig, 8). 

In looking at these maps of Domesday woodland it must be 
remembered that many centuries had passed since the time of wide- 
spreading natural woods, and several centuries of Saxon occupation. 
With the growth of population the natural vegetation was affected by 
two forces, the grazing of animals and the requirements of the plough. 
The effect of pasturage in reducing the Chalk hills to their present 
mainly open condition was probably of much longer standing than the 
Saxon occupation. The pannaging of swine, however, was more 
characteristic of the Saxons ; there are references to it in pre-Conquest 
charters,** and its constant mention in the Domesday Survey shows 
that it was certainly a fundamental part of their economy, ^ir Cyril 
Fox has made the important point that the practice of pannaging, 
over a long period, must have done much to prevent the natural 
regeneration of oak and beech w’oods.** But of greater ultimate effect, 
probably, w'as the spread of settlement, involving the destruction of 
woodland by axe and plough, in the way hinted at by ICing Alfred. In 
Berkshire it can be seen that the process of clearing was closely con¬ 
nected witli economic activity, for the cleared area was one of greater 
economic importance than the rest of the county. In 1086 the Vales of 
White Horse and Thames in north Berkshire, consisting chiefly of 
hea^y clays, were marked by closer settlement, greater density of 
population and agricultural activity, and higher values of land, than in 
the Chalk and Eocene areas to the south which had largely retained their 
woodland.** 


*■ D.B., III, aoj. ig9b, 200. 93b. ** Ibid, 94b. 

** e.g. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, no. 513 {a.D. 866): * lxx pords sagbuia ia 
cQnunonc ilia salvatica (sB^'aUca ?} taxaUane . . . ’ 

** oji. nV, 71, 

** F. W. MoTgBi), eit. For examples of dearing in East Anglia see H. C, Darby, 
' Domesday Woodland in East Anglia', ANrigirmf (1934), xrv, 314. 
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These two factors must be the main causes of the many empty 
spaces in the distributions in comparison with the geological map*** 
Even if 3 part of the area for which no wood was recorded can be 
ascribed to the holding of woods by distant manors, much the greater 
part must be the result of the destruction of woodland. The Domesday 
maps register, in fact, an important stage in the transformation of the 
physical environment through the economic needs of the Saxon 
community. 


Note by O. G, S, Crawford 

The^ accompanying imperfect map of the Royal Forests of 
Wessex is based upon original research carried out, mostly before 
1920, by O. G, S. Crawford, The extent of the area under Forest 
L^w can be ascertained in each instance by identifying the bound- 
marks given in the Perambulations, Most of these are given in the 
Pat. 6 a in the Public Record Office dated 1298-1300. Where the 
bounds have been identified by me they are shown by a firm line, 
where there is any doubt by a broken line ; when no attempt has 
been made to identify them the name of the Forest only appears, (TTie 
eastern part of the forest of Alice Holt and Woolmer should have been 
shown by a firm line, but was accidentally omitted. The Forest of 
Blackmore extended ^yond the Stour towards that of Gillingham, 
with which doubtless It was once continuous). 

It must not be concluded that the area within the Perambulations 
was necessarily all woodland. On the other hand it is fairly certain 
that large portions of some were covered lyith trees. Much of the 
area within the Perambulations was uninhabited, except for the Lodges 
where the Forest Officers Uved and occasional purprestures, whose 
number increased after 1300, 


••These spaces would be bitger if a league of less than 12 fiirloags be 
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The ‘Crooked Field’ 

by F, G. Roe 

T his paper has nothing to do with the Celtic, Roman, or Teutonic 
ongina of Ae ancient fieldof cultivation. Even if those 
controversies had not been decisively settled by air-photography 
and its latter-day discoveries, I possess no special competence for toe 
test* lam here concerned with the/orm of the plots or fields themselves 
in which these cultivation-systems were carried on. And we poss^ 
abundant evidence that what are classed by competent investigators 
as ancient * Celtic-fields ’—-irrespective of whatever methods of 
cultivation or of crop-rotation prevailed within their borders—^were 
quite frequently of the same irre^ar shapes as the later English fields ; 
of which countless numbers may still be seen.^ 

I use the term ‘ crooked ’ for lack of a better ; but in many— 
perhaps most—instances, it is not strictly accurate. The dividing 
hedges, or ‘ stane dykes * in northern England, for example, are quite 
commonly straight enough in themselves ; but the fields they enclose 
are often neither rectangular at any one comer, nor of parallel sides ; 
md even where such geometrical features are found, though it be only 
in part, the borders of the adjoining field may not amtinue on any one 
of the same alignments.* 

It would in my view be entirely illogical to explain these utterly 
irregular forms on any supposition of a happy-go-lucky, higgledy- 
piggledy, devil-may-care attitude on the part of those who firet 
marked out their borders. I share the opinion of Thorold Rogers 
concerning the English farm labourer of his day—the lineal descendant 
frequently, of the men who laid out those fields—as one of the most 
versatile skilled workers the worl d has ever seen an opinion held by 

‘ S« varioua plans and iUustrations in Antiouity, i, a6i-8g, 4.56, 460. 461. 466. 
469 : IV, 3q- 95 ; vt, 389-406; vii, 296-97; ix, 472-73. 

‘Among many such, I have s«n nothing better than the beautifu! photographa 
of earthworks, etc,, in Northern IneUnd. f&d. iv, 453-59 (Det 1930I, 

> EemomU IfflrtpreUttim of History, 7th cd., 1909, p. zo. 
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old William Harrison three centuries earlier.* * But even if we do not 
concede this, we may remember that these * crooked fields ’ were 
planned for cultivation by the plotigh. Since ever ploughs bore any 
essential relation to the modem implement (which in England dates at 
least from Walter of Henley’s time, 1250 ; doubtless from a much 
earlier date*), there has probably never b^n a ploughman who has not 
prayed for a ‘ square * (i.e., rectangular) field ; and the more unskilled 
or slovenly, the more reason he had to dread any acute geometrical 
forms in * finishing his lands or worse still, perhaps, in laying them out. 
In any event, these early pioneers no sooner had another irregular field 
to go at, than they proceeded to mark it off in the rigidly parallelogram 
‘strip-forms’, I think we may fairly assume that such men would have 
had their fields also of equally uniform rectangular shape if they could. 

This peculiar shapelessness appears to have been almost entirely 
overlooked by modem students, in so far as I have been able to discover, 
perhaps in the more exciting chase after system-origins. One or two 
earlier observers exercised memselves over the problem ; but I fear 
to little purpose, William Cobbett was an invaluable source of informa¬ 
tion on the England of his day, for he went about in all directions with 
his eyes open. He noted the phenomenon (doubtless among other 
localities) about Uphurstboum, Hants,; and had no hesitation in 
stating the reason, as follows :—‘ A considerable portion of the land 
is covered with wood ; and as, in the clearing of the land, the clcarers 
followed the good soil without regard to shape of fields, the forms of 
the w^oods are of endless variety, which , . . makes this a very pleasant 
country 

While perhaps nobody at this date is competent to call such a 
thoroughly practical farmer and woodsman into question concerning 
a particular spot in 1822, it is beyond doubt that this explanation is 
entirely inadequate as a general solution of the problem. For it 
no account of the comparatively large tracts sub-divided by many of 
these ‘ crooked ' fields, w'hich present every visible indication of being 
generally homogeneous in soil-content and quality over broad areas ; 
nor docs it allow' for the fact of so many of these roundaries being, as 
I have pointed out, straight enough in themselves from point to point. 

* Harrison :—' I haiie to of our kosbandraen . . . tkat they were ncucr so 
excellent in their trades as at this present . , * Description (ed. F. J, Fumivall. New 
Skaksp. Soc, 3 voK *877), i| 136. 

^ Sec E. C. Cunven on xim, Anuqvtty^ 287. 

* Cobbett, Rural Rides {Eveiyman cd.)^ izS. 
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It is needless to stress the argument that good or poor ‘ soil-frontiers ’ 
do not follow any such straight lines.’ 

In the course of a discussion on this subject many years ago, another 
most interesting su^estion was advanced concerning the ‘ crooked 
boundaries of fields’:* 

These vise fratn three circumstancea: fiist, the running of the water in the 
^tches, which, like all rivers, end all streams, wort thomselvies a crooked course by 
Indenting any soft pbee there may be in the bank, and flying off at an angle with 
increased impciuB against the op^site side, much as a billiard ball does oif a cushion, 
make a corncspondjing indentation a little farther on. The second cause is the 
growth of large trees on the banka; the roots or ‘ toes * of which project into the 
ditch for the sake of the moisture, and an the neighbours do not like to injure the 
timber, they cut the ditch close into the land between them, so as to make a sort 
of give-and-take line. The third cause, which accounts for the large curves often 
found in fences, is that they have followed the boundary or edge of some old pond 
Or pool, since drained and fiJled up or Leveiled, On comparison with old maps I 
have knenvn fences which were set out quite straight in allotments a hundred years 
ago, have now become considerably crtwkcd. And only a short time ago, in making 
a survey, I found a river had changed its course and had become more crooked, to 
an extent of nearly double its wid^, since a map made in 174 s- 

Another contributor to the same discussion ascribed these curx'ed 
boundaries to the practice on hillsides of ploughing along the bill,* 
In answer to the latter argument it may be pointed out that even in 
cases of known hill-side ploughing for years beyond record, such as the 
famous ‘ lynches ’ (linchets) at Clothail, Herts,, this effect does not 
appear to have ensued, to the degree suggested.’'® In one case 1 have 
actually seen in Alberta, where an irregular-shaped knoll in the 
woods, sloping downward on all sides from the centre in convex form, 
was first broken and in’i'ariably afterwards ploughed by commencing 

’' . . . hmd refuses to he cut into parallelograms, each of which is 40 rods long 
and 4 vride . . F, W. Maitland, Domesday Booh, pp. 379, 380, Or—' each of which 
ia gcx>d soil or bid 

• Notes and Qiteries, 1859, Set. 1, vm, 440. Perhaps with some such consequence 
in mind, it was ordiined at Coventry in 1421 :—‘ And that no man do make any heggc 
be vilj foote nyghe the foresaid diche (the town ditch) w-ithbi nc without be vj fotte, nc 
that no man dig nc Icdc thens any dey . . Coventry Leet Book, ed. Mary Dormer 
Harris. 1907-9, i, 30. * N. & Q, Ser. 2, vir, 485. 

’^Sketch in Seebohm, English Viiiage Commiatity, p. 3; photo, reprod. in 
Cunninghnn^ Groteth of Ettglisk Indsstry and Commerce (5th cd., 19TO, frontispiece). 
In Sttbohm's sketch the ‘ terracing ' is much sleeper and more pronounced than in 
Cunningham's photo, by Miss E. M. Leonard ■ but compare the scale-profile in E, C. 
Curwen, ANTiQuiTY, i, 374. Vinogradoff notes linchets in Anglo-Saxon charters * 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl. am. 931. 938. 959 ; {Engm Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 279). 
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around the outer edge and finklting m the centre-^no such effect 
produced on a softwood post-and'tail fence ; quite as easily moved, 
surely, as a deeply and strongly rooted hedge. The only visible 
after tw^elve years^ annual ploughing was the piling up af a great 
(' linciec ') around the outer edge ; then some eighteen inch<^ high, 
and bidding fair, in due time, to overtop the fence itself. 

But to whatet'cr eittent such explanations may command accept¬ 
ance where the conditions of brooks or hill-sides may^exist, it is obvious 
that they possess no value in level birooklcss localitira. ^ It niay seem 
presumptuous, after emphasising the limited applicability of every 
other suggestion I have met with, to adi*ance one of my owti with any 
hope of a genera! critical acceptance. I acknowledge that 1 should do 
so with much more diffidence were it not for two important circum¬ 
stances. The first is that my hypothesis—as will be seen—is independent 
of any special local conditions, either of soils or of water-courses ; the 
second is that the process which 1 believe to be the true explanation of 
the ' crooked-field ’ is one which I have not only seen in action in this 
pTOt-ince, but in which I have myself participated. It is something 
which, owing to radical and fundamental changes in methods of clear¬ 
ing timbered land from those in vogue thirty or for^ years ago, will 
never be seen again as a general practice. The ruinous methods of 
‘ wheat-mining *—as distin^ished from farming, properly so-ralled— 
demanded the immediate breaking-up of the largest area possible |^r 
year. Immense tracts of country in northern Alberta were quite 
heavily timbered ; and it came to be recognized that the rapid clearing 
of this was a business of its own, which required a capital investment 
in machinery and power, much of which was of no use to the farmer 
after this preliminary w'ork was done, and lu addition was often beyond 
his means. The outcome was that a class of men developed who 
cleared and broke this difficult land at a certain price per acre ; after 
which the farmer took over the cultivation proper. In Rome, one is 
frequently compelled by economic conditions to do as the Romans do ; 
it is a long time since 1 have seen the older methods in action, at all 
generally, 

I do not know whether it is or is not generally realized that even 
the older-settled portions of Alberta, for more than two-thirds of the 
distance between Calgary and Edmonton and including a wide lateral 
belt, in north-central Alberta, were very far from being * bald-headed 
prairie In many sections, our own Edmonton district, one of the 
very finest, being a case in point, the country, while not solidly timbered, 
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was—and to some extent still is—dotted with heavy clumps of wood 
and of willow scrub too large and heavy to be broken up at once wit^ut 
first grubbing out the roots as well as clearing the surface, the 
intervening spaces are sometimes so clear of either tree or shrub that 
they can be readily broken up and prepared for a crop with no o^er 
labour than ‘ cultivation of the soil ’ in the strictest sense. Land ot 
this character is coinmonly termed * parkland \ In other mst^cea, 
sometimes quite generally over a fairly large district—my own home¬ 
stead was situated in one—these relatively ‘ open ’ spaces are covered 
with a quite close and hea^y growth of upland willow scrub, whose 
roots could generally be cut by a ‘ brush-brewer {a four-horee straight 
wooden-beam plough, sunk down about six or seven inch^ deep), 
sometimes without, but more commonly following u^n the brushing 
off or burning, of the surface growth of scrub. This is commonly 
termed, according to the character of the growth, light scrub , or 
* scrubland \ The soil beneath is the very richest heavy black loam. 
The settlement of the Canadian West naturally followed the cariirat 
lines of railway ; and as the Calgary and Edmonton RaiKvay was built 
in 1890-91, this explains the taking up of this relatively difncult section 
of country, while huge tracts of open prairie land, as far east as the 

Manitoba boundary, were left untouched. , 

It almost goes without saying that the ongtnal settlers m 
region, many of whom commenced with little beyond their hands » 
having selected a homestead whose potentialities were either selt- 
evident or perfectly clear to the critical expert, made it their firet care, 
not commonly to select a site for the permanent home—^is could 
come later—but to find tlie very easiest fertile spot on the place where 
their first five, ten, or twenty acres could be broken with the le^t 
preliminary' labour ; sometimes to be cropped that same spring, with 
surprisingly good results in many cases, if the season were favourable ; 
but more often to lay over and be prepared for the following year. 

It will at once be seen that in such a territory as 1 have described, 
it was not everybody who could ‘ turn the plough loose over the entire 
length of 160 rods, or even one-half, ot one-quarter, of tliat distance. 
Woods and tall scrub do not, as I have remarked, confine themselves 
either to rectangular plots. In faa, from my observation in this— 
and probably such would generally be the case m England or anywhere 
else—^the natural coppice or ‘ spinney ’ apparently tends tow’ard the 
circular form ; perhaps owing in part to the action of winds playing 

u My own father and mother reached Red Dccr with ¥10 : July, i 8 g 4 ‘ 
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around it, and possibly conveying a centripetal motion to falling seeds. 
In respect of larger woods, less amenable to such influences, I think 
anyone who has closely observed natural woodland areas—'the English 
woodlands of toi^y may not afford much opportunity for this—will agree 
that they are entirely erratic, and their borders wind in and out regardless 
of any relation to alignments. Under such conditions, and particularly 
in the ‘ [^rklands ' and among dumps or copses w^hose outlines are 
toughiy drcular or convex in form, it is obvious that for the ploughman 
to coniine Iiis plots to the strictly rectangular shape would involve a 
loss for years of much good land as easily broken up as any ; a loss not 
wholly compensated by the mere' economy \ real or supposed, of 
square furrows for one implement alone, the plough. The various 
other modem implements, harrow, drill, binder, etc., can traverse 
curves just as easily as parallelograms ; and apart from some kind of 
harrow, they have no bearing in any case in considering the problem of 
early agriculture. The result is that we have our culriv-ated land 
winding in and out among the woods, exactly as Cobbett saw it in 
Hampshire, a century ago.‘* I may repeat that this is not conjecture ; 
I have myself seen and practised such methods. I suspect that the 
reason Cobbett did not see such processes for himself during his 
American visit (1817-1818)’® would be that the Atlantic States were 
originally heavy and solid woodland, like eastern Canada ; where the 
crops were grown among the stumps and ploughing ivas a very 
difficult and irre^lar operation until the stumps were extracted or had 
rotted away. There, it was just as easy to clear in rectangular plots ; 
and It IS of course well known that this was the practice, ' blazing ’ the 
trees’* to mark the prescribed limit, like the ‘ hags ’ hackwa^ or 
‘ hagways of medieval or later English forest practice.’* 


A deed died by Maitland fEly: temfi. James T.) ' 
. . . and by length as might happen by reasans of the 
(f>cMVAf<n’ Book, p. 383). See my no, 1, field e. 


. . the acre 4 poles in breadth 
configuration of the fen . . .* 


» Wm. Cobbett. A Ytiir’j Beiidttta in Amtma (The AAiuy aassiet, e. 1939). 

1* * Blaze '=3 white verti^ gash on the Irani, visible from one such to the next; 
the same wise as m a blazG-faced horae. 

t.- ’* * ’r“ felUng in a wood ; thought by Tliorold Rogers to 

be very old (Agr^ftire rr^ Fneej, i, zi) Found in Daffield Frith, Derby^hireTicSi : 
Cox, p i^; f/ Forest of Dean. 1705 ■ J. Nisbet, tliit. Ret.ixi, 

-H 5 - 59 - ^fig ^ a division . m place or field-names at Selby, Yorks. E Boeu 
336 SMtJand, t 1825 working on a hag \ (an oak-felUngS' 
Pto^antry, pp. ^21-i Not to he canalised 

WltD tuciE noraer moss-imgA ^ 
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It is also quite frequently found to be the case that one of these 
small or irregularly-shajjed areas can be extended very materially long 
before it becomes necessary to attack the large timber in real earnest. 
Trees do not invariably stand thick and close upon the ground, Hke a 
solid wall, even in a ' wooded ' country \ and this is particularly true 
of the English oak, the typical tree of so many portions of England. I 
have seen many instances in the class of partly-wooded territory I have 
been describing, where the felling and stumping of perhaps a dozen 
trees,** dotted about in such a manner as to make it virtually impossible 
to strike out a straight * land or one of more than a few furrows wide, 
would add several acres to a field already broken, or in contemplation. 
Similarly, a small clump, at the entrance, so to say, of a deeply-indented 
‘ bay * in the side of a great wood, or along the edge ot one of the 
afore-mentioned copses or ‘ spinneys by its removal would enable a 
straight land to be struck out, perhaps for a long furrow. An amount 
of stumping or ‘ root-felling ' such as could be accomplbhed in two or 
three days—again speak from personal experience—would sometimes 
suffice to chaoge into an uninterrupted expanse of rectangular form as 
much land as a breaking-plough could turn over in as many weeks. 

Quite as often, probably, as not, the outer borders of tliese new 
additions would neither be parallels nor at right angles to tlie original 
plot, assuming that to have been rectangular itself. In Alberta, the 
common method in the old rail-fence days was to fence as much as 
possible at once. If all the four quarters of a section (one square mile) 
were taken up, men were usually glad to fence one-half of their di vision 
lines, if their two neighbours wished to do the same. By this method, 
li miles, consisting of two half-miles on the outer sides and two quarter 
miles on the adjoining inner sides, fenced a settler’s entire i6o acres ; 
whereas, failing this, it required a mile of fencing to enclose only 40 
acres : (a square of 8oxSo rods). Partition fences, dividing pasture- 
land, etc., came later; and for many years, while plenty of open land 
and ‘ tvild hay ’ meadow (‘ slough ’) remained, received but little atten¬ 
tion. Many farms contained—^many still contain—but one field, 
from one-half to one mile square, possibly even bigger sometimes ; 
with no other sub-dividing fences than those near the house and out¬ 
buildings. 

Observe the visible consequences of this custom. In a' parkland ’ 
or scrub country, as each newly-broken piece of land was added to 

’* ’ Ten-oaka field Bucks (1227, 1573 ; now ' Tinick *; Bucks^ Eng. P.N. Soe. 
1925, p. 10), may have been sudi an instance, when it was named. 
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the original plot, there would sull be but * one plot * of cultivated land 
on the homestead, sometimes with the oipses^’ standing out in the 
expanses like * islands ' in a' lake ’ as shapeless as many lakes of water; 
sometimes, as I have described it, consisting of a number of broadly 
rectangular plots or ‘ wings some at a true right angle to the line-fences 
or to prevbus breakings, and others not perhaps so W'ide that the 
perspective rvould fail to reveal it to the eye* Whether so or not, the 
fact that the entire place, or a huge portion of it, was already fenced 
rendered the new fencing of each additional plot needless; and here 
again, each year’s new breaking, where it joined on to the common 
mass already under crop, noaking the field all one, ivould yield no indica¬ 
tion to a new-comer now its component parts had come under the 
plough. 

I have noticed several instances in recent years, on farms ranging 
from fifteen to tw-enty years of settlement, that having broken up all 
the available open land, in some c^cs they were attacking the small 
* islands * of copsewood, the tre« being felled and the stumps tom out 
by a ‘stumper ’ before breaking, In other instances, sm^l winding 
depressions or runlets, once considered too wet, difficult, and needless 
to break, and commonly bearing a heavy growth of trees or scrub, 
but now by the near proximity on both sides of well-cultivated land 
(ploughed closely in conformity with the * configurations of the fen 
practically drained through evaporation from its greater exposure to 
sun and wind and the increased receptivity of the slopes on either hand, 
were being broken up for cultivation. In all these cases, the traveller 
viewing these farms for the first time would see no cause to suspect that 
the plough was not originally driven across the place from end to end. 
The Editor of Ai^tiquity, or one of those experienced British airmen 
familiar with such investigations, might very possibly detect from the 
air die vestiges of the ‘ dead furrows' in the earlier separate plots, 
lying at various points of the compass ; in contradisdnetion to the later 


See FIG. 1, field H, ' Island * . . . ' is used of an; piece of ground isolated from 
its sunraundings . . .* A Mawer, Chief Blemettis of Eng. Plate-Namn, p, 38. 
‘ Frencholmiith cent. *, * , a wood, surrounded b; a ditch’ (the meaning being 
sought : N.&Q. Set. 8, i, *47). Carlyle (no etymologist in English, though occasionally 
b ^rman) descnbca (FredWic, Vtll, 44), an open space in the woods as an ’island'. 
A aiinil ar place, * Monmouth’s CloseNew Forest, where he is said to have been taken 
in 1685, called ' The Island ’. iV. & Q,, Ser. i, i, p. 4, ’ Holme Island* (i.e., ‘ bland 
bland ’) : Westmi/rUind Caxette^ 5 May tgaj. 

'*See FIG. (. '*See nc. 1, fields c, D, E, n. 
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ones pointing north and south.*” The cults of the large field and the 
treeless farm, both of them potent economic forces in a land of short 
seasons, machine culture, and a terrific speeding-up at seeding and 
harvest time—despite the aesthetic censor’s disapproval of the latter 
manifestation, and its dire consequences to soil and climate—^have 
obliterated the ' history ’ of the held, or are rapidly in the proc^ of 
doing so. 

Anyone possessing even the most superficial acquaintance with 
the elements of English manorial histo^ is aware that the general 
development of English agriculture has followed very different lines. 
It b precisely tbb fact which has led to certain phases of that hbtory 
being preserved (as 1 believe) In the English field itself, vbtbly pro¬ 
claiming its origin to the inquirer. The Canadian homestead policy 
of settling upon each head of a family (or upon, each adult male) a large 
tract of hnd as hb freehold property, found its direct and complete 
antithesis in early Englbh ‘ manorial custom ’—to use the later phrase. 
One can scarcely doubt that the dbcouraging exclusiveness of the 
Anglo-Saxon village polity and its Saxon ' lord of the manor ’ (to again 
anticipate) b in part responsible for the age-long rural Englbh aversion 
to the * foreigner who might have been a better EngUstmum (Angle) 
than his critics. 

The very probable general physical hbtory of the ‘ improvement * 
of an Englbh manor is not hard to reconstruct. Into this particular 
phase, that fruitful source of contention, the exact conditions under 
which they * took over ' their future homesteads, scarcely need enter. 
Doubtless the earliest Englbh settlers in almost any dbtrict both 
occupied deserted Britbh homesteads and squatted on the virgin waste. 
It b of course a well-establbhed fact that while the Celts in general 
were a hill-folk, either temperamentally or from the necessities arbing 
from mferior tools not well-adapted to the clearing of heavy woodlands, 
the Saxons were a valley and forest folk, who preferred such situations.*^ 
Thb involves certain implications. If the original Saxon field was more 
probably a ’clearing’ than the Celtic fields, other factors must not be 
forgotten. It has been seen that the ‘ crooked field * by no means 
necessitates a prior condition of solid dose-standing timber. Both the 
early hbtory of Englbh high lands like the Chiltems or the Etowns and 


** See Fic. I, at lai^. 

See E. C. Curwen, Antiquitv, I, 261-S9, parttculirly, p, 178; O, C. S. Crawford, 
‘ Our Debt to Rome *; Ihii. u, 173-88. 
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the analogy of their modem vegetation, tend to indicate that ^ose 
regions were not absolutely, but only relatively, t^e of wood. If^as 
would seem to follow—the English invaders would eschew such lota- 
tiotis until their more congenial valley and forest lands began to be 
filled up, during this rather lengthy interval such Celtic hom^t^d 
regions in their (presumably) neglected condition would probably 
ni back in large measure to wood ;« as other English disincts did 
under such conditions.” This would produce the precise rfesidemto, 
for the ‘ crooked field of woodland rather than of solid timber. 

In either case, their ‘ first crop * * would almost certainly reqmre 
a hedge or fence of some description to protect it, lest it be found that 

* the boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast ot the 
field doth devour it ’.** Similarly, as the grovrth of the village might 

«In Fraoce 1388. an ordinance stales thai ‘ hedges and brambles have greatly 
encTDached on the roads, that theit we even some m the nudsi rf which tr™ have shot 
up ’: Jusserand. Wayfufing Ujt, p. 85- The Hehr™ writer knew wlwt follows wm . 

' . . . bU the land shall become briars and thorns : fraiflA, vll, 24: cj, Lornune. 1720, 

Carlyle. Frtdtrii:, ii, 180. . , . .l* 

^ Cf Medehamstead {Peterbonj) in 852 ; burnt by the HantSp 87P ; m 963, nothing 
there but old walls and wild woods ‘: A. S. Chroniclt, suh ann. That «s the Fens ; on 
27 July igaq. near Naseby. the watershed of England, in the two yca« or so ««« “* 
1m( trimmiiig, I found growing betw'esn tbe road-macadara and die hedge, a thic^t 
combining almost every English tree. Ima^e ninety yeara of it 1 Sm also » 

* revereion to nature * in a recognized " Celtic-field ^ aroa^ Cranbomo Chast; O, h,. 
Crawford, AJJTHJurrr, U, 17+, 186. Gwlogy may delimit the oo^pation^ areas of any 
ODC tree ; is there any soil in England in which no tret will grow ? I doubt it. 

« Psalms, 12 (cf. ibid, ucxx, ii t IsiCTis, 40, etc.). It is not improbable, m 



fence" Ot ‘ slash 1^.-^ -- - ^ -j r 

from the shape of the old fidda, that very seldom would more thao two sides of a new 
plot need fencing at once, as the adjoining plots would constitute the other sid^; and 
the timber tops and brush would probably furnish sufficient for such a piirpi^ from the 
dearine of the same yw. The permanent hedge could be planted inside this, and grow 
awhile under its protection. The term ‘ quickset ’ (hedge) points to a distinction between 
the uanspUnting of live bushes or slips (‘ setting quick ’; aa m the Catechism— the 
quick and the dead j and the mere ipUing up of dead thorns or underbrush. Hunter 
quotes a deed which (if his interpretation be correct) carries back what must have been 
bve hedges to an early period, in HaUamshlre, between ‘ S(h)efeld and Eglesfeld 1161; 
' ticul tfpes aatiquitta ante combitstionem fumml (" as the hedges anciently were before 
the burning ")’; thought by Hunter to refer to William's harrying of the North, in 
1060^1070 (Hiinter's Hallamihire, orig. ed. 1819, p. 20; cf. Eastwood, Hid. of EccU^M, 
1862, pp. Probably old then ^ and certainly no mere abattis^ which could not 

possibly (after burning) remain as a (legally) recognizable landmark for anything like a 
period of ninety years. limtnmtd on tiexi page 
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necessitate other common fields being added to the numberj these also 
must be fenced for similar reasons. We may be perfectly certain that 
in a land swarming with deer and wild swine, ‘ long ’ or ‘ strategic ’ 
views of fencing on a larger scale ' next year or anything of the 
kind, would be impracticable. And there are fairly clear reasons why 
the lord would not care to follow the reverse policy of fencing a large 
tract beforehand, and breaking it up gradually year by year, as our 
Alberta settlers have commonly done. For he no doubt hoped that 
each successive addition to the common fields would be the lait in his 
time ; since each ' intaking ^ from the manorial waste or ' the lord’s 
outwoods ’ very materially decreased the area over which he exercised 
vptly preponderating rights, and enlarged tliat wherein the common 
rights of the villagers were more nearly equal with his own. In addition 
to these potent considerations, it must not be forgotten that mucli of the 
heavy work of bringing these new additions to the manorial common 
fields under cultivation would fall upon the villagers in the summer, on 
top of the regular routine of field labours already devolving upon them. 
This fact has always laid a heavy strain upon the Alberta homesteader 
in die scrublands ; especially the poorer man who was unable at first 
either to fence his entire place or a large portion equivalent to several 
years’ breaking. Rails and posts could be got out during the winter, 
and in winters of light snow-fall, land might be ' brushed But it 
can only be stumped, broken, or fenced (with posts) in summer. This 
would quite probably apply to England also, in so far a first breaking 

from prtriavi 

Prof. E. C. Gcmner notes a method (rwommeridcd by Tusser and hi# editor) 
of makijig what a prairie farmer would call a ' windbreak ^ rather than a hedge. The 
CumioDii English hedgerow is no " rod or much more in width * *: Cammon L<tnJ and 
Irulosur^^ 191^1 ppi 

* The nigh banks m the extreme west and elsewhere (in Englaod) have been inter¬ 
preted by some as the necessary means of protection adopted when land was directly 
enclosed from a wild state and re<^uJjred defcnec against the depredadon# by wild animals 
. . . . ' Ibid. p. 100, 

Dr G. G* Coulton cites one of the Berkeleys (Thomas 131^6-61) " whereas the 
part fence had hithcito been of thorn, new-made every three years^ Lord Thomas went 
to the expense of an oaken paling - (Coulton, and hii England, 1908, 

p. 198). It scema incredible that this could have been quickset^, unless it w^as a ticnv one 
nei^ing much cutting back, and the oak paling was to protect the defenceless park 
while it was growing. Possibly only an ahattis. 

The correspondent of N, & Q. (Ser. 2, vii; 373) who initiated the dtficussion, 
recogfii^ed this progressive rcdamation of the waste, and almost had hi# finger on w hat 
1 have suggested as the explanation. 
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and perhaps hedge-planting are concerned. In addition to such factors, 
there wer * the exigencies of medieval warfare ; this was almost always 
a summer-time occupation, and must have often interrupted agriculture,” 
Pestilence also no doubt frequently rcdui^ the hoped-for results of a 
season’s clearing. 

There can, I thinh, be little reasonable doubt tliat the smaller of 
the * crooked fields about the general average of ten acres or so, really 
do represent one season’s ' reclamation of the waste The suggestions 
advanced in the foregoing pages offer abundant reason both for the small 
fand varying) sizes and for the irregular shapes. The characteristic 
form of the English oak—the commonest tree—makes it clear to anyone 
who ever saw one why the felling of even one such tree could enlarge an 
available area for the plough very nwterialiy,** Such reasoning could 
also apply to the free tenant or yeoman of somewhat later times, perhaps 
in some cases with even greater force ; for he would be more of a self- 
contained unit, like our homesteader, dependent upon the labour 
resources of his own household. Even if the economic and physical 
forces pressing upon him did not very largely point—in the pre-machine 
age—to the same general solutions of his problems, the innate conserva¬ 
tism of the English mind would no doubt lead such a man to do very 
much as his fathers had done. The same impulse would lead, did 
lead, the later hedge-planter of Georgian enclosure days to perpetuate 
the small and shapeless fields, long after the physical causes originating 
them had ceased to operate.*’ Even allowing for the fact (often over¬ 
looked) that what seem today to be their most glaring and self-evident 


** (y. Maitland—. . . nsijdera of tbe Eaglvk Chrot^te will doubt whether there 
is uiy tillage in Enjjland that haa not been (nice, or tnorc than once^ a deserted vilkge *, 
Dimeiday Bwk, p, 364, 

.. See the photo of the ‘ Haywood Oak Blidworth, Sherwood : J, C. Cox, Royal 
Forests, p. 240. The ‘ biood oak ' or ‘ brod ooke * which gave its name to Braiiock or 
‘ Btodcwoi-waste ’ in Coventry, 1410, 1443, etc. [Corfistry Lett Boedi, 1, 18, 46 ; it, 
43^, 440; cf. 1408; ibtd, in, 588). Cf, Hunter on enormous oaks; one in Sheffield 
Park, branches 45 feet each way from the trunk, capable of sheltering aoo horsemen. 
■ Greendalt OakWetbect, 33 feet girth; the ‘ Lord’s Oak Rivdin Park, 36 feet girth j 
top and branches {1690) yielded zi cords of wood (8 ft,X4 ft.X4 ft*~ta« cubic feet), 
HttUamshire, p. 116. CJ. ' Platficld Broad Oak ', Essex, 

** A list of 71 ' furlongs' (field-names) into which the open arable fields of the pariah 
of Whitchufth, near Strstford-on-Avon, ' had been divided, prior to the indosure of 
1867. from time immemorial': T. Smith Woolley (the surveyor); Notes and Queries, 
Scr. 5, vjii, 193^3. Cf. the often early dates of field-names in the Eng. Plau-Nottw 
SoC. volumes, Uontimied Oil 
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defects had no significance in days less than fifty years ago, when the 
binder was unknown, and the sc^he of the mower or the sickle of the 
reaper could work without ivaste or difficulty in anv comer, I shall 
never believe that such shapeless arelomerations would have been laid 
out by expert practice ploughmen, ftr example ; commencing de nooo, 
untrammelled by previous associations of any description. 

A most interesting corroboration of my opinions (discovered, I may 
be permitted to add, many years after these had first been tentatively 
foiroed) is furnished by William Marshall, a well-known agricultural 
writer, c. 1800. Marshall frequently refers to ‘ tnclosure from the 
w’ild ’ (i.e. vir^ ‘ waste ' ; as distinguished from inclasure of land 
previoiKly culti^'ated as * open common fields ') ; and belie\%d it could 
be distinguished in various parts of England by ‘ fields and inclosures 
of irre^lar shapes and their fences crooked . . . * ; also ‘ crooked fences 
and winding narrow lanes. Professor Conner also indicates 

some of these localities by counties ;* * and his table f^urther serves to 
show a considerable amount of ' wild * country — in this sense — ^remain¬ 
ing down to comparatively late times. It may be remarked in passing 
that Marshall i)uta his finger on the very thing I had previously noted as 
the weak spot in the ' 'water-course ’ theory of the crooked boundary; 
that it took no account of such in places where no watercourse existed. 
In the pre-Macadam days, the road was the one place (like our Alberta 
trails before the use of the hideous ‘ road-allowance ’ was forced upon us 
by closer settlement) \vhich must be and was as ‘ high-and-dry ’ as 
circumstoncp would permit. Yet the (contour) ‘ winding road * 
necessarily involves the winding fence or hedge ; and is the precise 
spot whence the stranger’s attention is first attracted to the phenomenon. 
Professor Conner’s inquiry did not require him to explain the 
distinction ; but one could wish that Marshall, who w-as an expert 
observer, in touch, moreover, with much lost or inaccessible ancient 
tradition, had lent a little light on such fields as I have described in 
regions where the common field system did formerly exist in a high 

prmaut 

J, M, Kemble^ c. 1S50: — Since the happy down-fall of the which were 

a bonus upon bad husbindryt hedges arc being rooted up tn every quarter, and fields of 
40 or 50 seres may now be seen, where they were not thought of a few ytifs ago, , . / 
Saxons in voU. cd. Blncb, London, 1876), i, too. 

Gonner, Common Land and fnetosm, pp. 82-63, *84; also R. M. Gamier, Engtiih 

Landed i, 104. 

*• Conner, eit., p. 285. 
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percentage ; and just what difference the ultimate purpose for which 
a field was destined should make in the configuration of its boundaries.** 
A priorit one might suppose that the field whose transfiguration from 
its native wildness was of later date w'ould be the more geometriral of 
the tw'o; unless, indeed its winding boundaries had, as 1 said, been 
already ^ed by the winding roads, I may add that it was from observa¬ 
tions in Northamptonshire in 1913, a county whose percentage of 
' common field enclosure ’ stands among the highest,*^ that I was first 
led to my present conclusions. 


“ Sotdc rather meagre informatiqn on this in Gonner, ciL pp* 82-3. * As Late 
as the beginuijig of this (twentieth) ceotuiy there were dlsEnets whose hedges 
showed traces of the pastoial or forest atate^ being app^ently of gttet age, following 
crooked or irregular lines, and composed of underwood simUar in variety to that in the 
adjoining woodLands, from which they had evidently been collected. . / Gamier, 
Efjglish Landfd InitrtsU 104- Apparently Marshall's ' old coppice hedges, of age 
beyond fnemory" (in Gonner, op. rtf., p* 83). 

J, M- Kemble t—* Tt is very remarkable how many modem parishes may be perpim- 
bulatcd with no other direction than the boundartefl found in the Cadeic Diptom^itfcus 
(JEvi Saxomet; ed. Kemble, 5 vols.). * To this very day the little bills, brooks, even 
tneadowa and small farms, bear the names they bore before the time of Alfred, and the 
Mark may be traced with certainty upon the local information of the labourer on the 
modem estate. . J {Saxons in Engli^^ h C/* O, G. S. Crawford, AJsTtQOTTYj 

u, 179-So. This fact is the fotiodation of modem place-name study, as the annual 
volumes of the English Place-Name Society bear witness. 

^ Gonner, Common Lond^ pp. 155-8; and his various tables and maps (pp. 
44S-S7)- 
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Evolution of the Clinker-built 
Fishing Lugger 

by James Hornell 

O N a recent visit to Rye 1 bad an opportunity to sec what is now* 
becoming of rare occurrence in England—the construction of 
a large fishing lugger on the clinker system of overlapping the 
upper edge of each plank or strake in the sides by the lower edge of 
the one above, the two being riveted together at short intervals. 

Viewing the boat from a point on the quarter as I entered the shed, 
it seemed that time had rolled back and that I was looking into the bare 
hull of a Viking boat J It might w'ell have been a sister ship to that of 
Gokstad that 1 saw in the rising. The resemblance was increased 
by the Illusive appearance of height possessed by the stem and stern 
posts, for as ^et only the lower part of the huU placing was in place. 
The builder explained that he lays down the keel and sets up the 
stem and stem posts in the ordinary way ; thereafter he bends and fits 
the strakes in position and rivets them together, entirely without the 
support of aiw kind of internal framework. 

When I first saw the boat, the planking of the bottom was complete 
and that of the sides to a point just above the turn of the bilge. The 
upper ends of the stem and stem posts were stayed on each side by a 
strong batten running to one of the tie-beams in the roof frame above. 
A different method was employed to hold the keel in place. A stout 
timber had been nailed transverse to a number of the tie-beams over¬ 
head ; the keel was laid immediately under and parallel to it. When 
keel and end-posts had been adjusted in position, three stout props 
w’ere then inserted vertically between the keel and the timber above and 
wedged tight. One was placed amidships ; each of the others midway 
betw'een the first and one of the ends. 

The nest step is to fit and rivet the strakes forming the rather wide 
bottom. Neither plans nor moulds are made by Sussex boat builders 
apart from a half-mould used amidships as a guide to curves and to 
the distances from the axial line at which the strakes are to be adjusted. 
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Apart from this gtiide which is changed from side to side as necessary, 
the curves of the stiakcs are fitted hy eye alone. After riveting, the 
principal strakes are held in place and in proper curve temporarily by a 
number of battens fixed between crided points on the strakes and 
appropriate points on the beams overhead or on the side of one of the 
keel props. 

The time when the frames are inserted is subject to variation. 
Some builders used to ht and rivet all the strakes before framing. 
Others would At the floor timbers as soon as the turn of the bilge was 
reached (the plan seen in operation) but even these postpone fitting 
the ribs until the whole of the skin planking is assembled. 

In both instances the type of framing is dednitely of the inserted 
order; it is therefore the direct converse of the carvel type of boat 
construction where a skeleton of the future boat is first made by building 
up a complete framework of timbers on which the skin planking is 
subsequently nailed or bolted, A second distinction h that m a carvel- 
built boat the strakes are joined edge to edge, forming a seam that has 
to be caulked afterwards to make it water-tight. 

It is a fact of great significance that aU boats in the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean are car\'‘el-built, whereas the clinker-build is 
found native only in North European seas, with its centre in Scandinavia. 
The very earliest remains of a clinker-built boat, that of Als in Denmark, 
date from a time when Bronae Age culture was siowty developing into 
that of the Iron Ago—^probably between 500 and 400 b,c. in the case of 
the Scandinavian tribes. Next in time are the fragments from Halsnd 
in Norway, now in the ^^rgen museum ; their exact age is uncertain 
but it b probably considerably earlier than the third ceutury ajq., 
because the plank fastenings are of fibrous material, whereas metal 
rivets are present in the Nydam boat which b known to date from the 
century named. 

In later centuries the Vikings remained faithful to the clinker-build 
for tlie ships used in their raiding and ejroloring expeditions. They also 
adhered to the use of inserted frames like their predecessors. 

In all the ir^tances cited and as continued in the Sussex and 
Kentish fishing luggers of todayevolutional^ development is apparent 
in two directions, namely:—(«) in reduction in the width of the planks 
forming the skin, and (b) in the method of inserting the frames. 

As described elsewhere^, in all of these except the modern type, the 

’ * CoQstfucUQDai Parcels in ScandtniiviaD and Oceanic Boat Conatniction The 
Mannrr’s M^or, vol, xxi, October 1935. 
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planks are tied to the frames by means of lushing passed through 
perforated lugs or comb-cleats left upstanding on the inner side of the 
various strokes. Apart from actual measurements, the relative width 
of the planks in the boats of different ages is shown by the number of 
cleats or lugs in each transverse series upon each plank. 

In the Als boat, the garboard strake and the keel or bottom board 
have five cleats in each series, with three on the upper side str^es . The 
Halsnb fragments are too mcomplete to allow us to say how many 
cleats the lower sttakes had in each series but one fragment had two in 
its breadth. Two cleats are also characteristic of the Nydam boat, 
while in the Gokstad and other later Viking ships, a single cleat is all 
that could be accommodated in the breadth, so noxrow had the strakes 
become. In modem clinker-types, deats have disappeared ; the 
planks are now through nailed directly to the frames and clenched. 

In the Als, Halsno and Nydam boats the ribs and floor timbers 
rested flat against the sunomits of the lug-shaped deats. In the Gokstad, 
Oseberg and other Viking ships whereof remains survive, the frames 
had notches cut at intervals on the lower side in order to fit over the 
tops of the cleats and so cause the frames to lie closer to the skin- 
planking ; actually the upper and inner edge of each strake w^as in 
contact Tvith the frame. In the Sussex boats the floor timbers and some¬ 
times the ribs are shaped to fit the angular surface of the clinker-built 
skin and are riveted thereto. 

Subsequent to the Viking Age, the saw gained ground as against 
the adze and this appears to have entailed the abandonment of the 
deat-attachment system in northern boat-building. By the use of a 
saw> planks of any required thickness can be obtained far more quiddy 
as compared with an adze. Sawing is also a much more economical 
method, for where an adze will usually dub out only a single plank from 
half of a split tree trunk, a saw will supply several. But a saw cannot 
leave upstanding lugs and this, we may conclude, was the determining 
factor which brought about the abandonment of cleat attachment. 

In the English clinker-built luggers and their near relatives in 
Scandinavia, the cssentiab of old Viking boat-building methods still 
persist. The design of the modem boats constitutes the last phase of a 
series that was already in existence on the Scandinavian coast 2500 
years ago. No series could be more complete and more indicative of 
the autochthonous origin of the clinker-build system still favoured by 
the fishcrfolk of northern Europe. 

If it be conceded that modem clinker-built boats are in direct 
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descent from the Als boat-type, this brings us to the problem of how 
arose the clinker-build characteristic of die whole series. An origin 
from a raft with built-up sides has been suggested. Tliis may con¬ 
ceivably be the answer so far as Egyptian vessels are concerned, and 
possibly for the ancient Mediterranean type from which the carvel 
design has been evolved. But it b quite unacceptable for boats of 
northern origin. Rafts may be and are widely used in tropic seas, for 
semi-naked men can there endure continuous soaking for days together 
as waves wash through their low-lying craft. In the bleak North 
seas, the exposure entailed by raft-voyaging b usually fatal within a 
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EHQfWING THE PRJOGRESSIV^ |?miUCttPIt IN' THE KIUCPER OF RlB-CiJEATS tH 
CUKlkEK-BUILT BOATS 
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few hours to all but the most hardy except during the short period of 
warm weather in the height of summer. Hence raft-voyaging has 
never been practbed in the North and we cannot look to the raft as the 
origin of the clinker-built boat. The source b, in consequence, 
narrowed down to the dug-out canoe. when need arises for a 

roomier craft, it b still usual in many localities to add a plank— s. wash- 
strake or a weather-board—to the gunwale of the dug-out. In Oceania 
thb is done by sewing on the added board, carvel-fashion, edge to edge, 
upon the original gun^le and by closmg in the two extremities of the 
canoe. In Scandinavia, instead of so domg, the Bronze Age people, 
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EVOLUTION OF THE CLINKER-BUILT FISHING LUGGER 

who lived in colder and stormier seas, appear to have found it preferable 
as being stronger, to overlap the edges and sew' them together in this 
position—the genesis of the clinker-build. 

Th^e early boate, formed by excavating the trunk of a tree, were 
necessarily rounded in the bottom, without keel. As size increased 
and longer voyages were embarked upon, the dug-out regkin, the under- 
body of the craft, shrank in width concurrently with increase in the 
number of strakes in the sides. In the Als toat the dug-out had 
shrunk to a broad plank, with two strakes forming each side ; in the 
Nydam boat the keel plank is still narrower and on the under side a 
broad, low' projection developed, while the side planks have 
increased to five. Then in the Gokstad, Oaeberg and all subsequent 
boats the basal pl^k is transformed into a true keel, narrow and 
markedly salient, with very narrow side-strakes. 

From the foregoing facts the inference emerges that modem 
European vessels are not monogenetic. At least two independent origins 
must be postulated and, as I have mentioned, the probability is that 
certain of the carvel-built type are derived from the mft—either the 
papyrus raft of .^cient Egypt or the log-catamaran of South India. 
Conversely the clinker type is the offspring of the dug-out canoe, bem 
in the forests of the North where trunks of huge size were once abundant. 

Finally 1 have to point out that the distinction between (a) boats 
in which the skin planking is nailed upon a pre-assembled framework, 
and (A) those where the frames are inserted after the shell has been put 
together is a consideration of tundamental importance in the study of 
boat origins and evolution. Unfortunately it is comparatively rare to 
find details on record of the characteristics distinguishing the methods 
of construction of local types. An instance in point is the ignorance 
that prevailed until recently of how the framework of Welsh coracles is 
put together in different localities.* By neglect of investigation in this 
direction, valuable indications of origin and descent may be lost. 


*Sec HomeU on ' British Coracles in The Muritur’t Mirror for January and Julv 
1936. 
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DEFENSIVE FRONTIER-DYKE NEAR MELROSE (plate i) 

In the Near Statistical Account of Scotland, 1845, 
following lines appear :— 

* The remains of a military road, with circular stations or 
at the distance of from two to three miles from each other, supposed 
to be Roman, can be traced across the centre of the parish, in a 
line from southeast to northwest. In some places all vestiges of 
it are destroyed by the plough, but in other places it can be easily 
traced in the form of a large ditch, about twenty feet wide, and in 
a few spots, of two ditches of that width, and about fifty feet 
distant from each other. The camps or stations are all on 
eminences in view of each other ; and warlike instruments of 
various descriptions have been dug up bj" people ploughing and 
ditching around them, as well as in the adjacent mosses 

Following this description the Ordnance Survey adopted the term 
' MUitaiy Way' and inserted the course of the earthwork on Sheet wS 
of Roxburghshire. I investigated the course of this road in June 1934, 
and again in March 1935. I was not able to add more than a few yards 
to the total course of the eaitliwork however, and I doubt whether 
an y further extension of it in a northw’esterly direction can be traced. 
Southeastwards air-photography might throw light on a possible 
extension. 

The earthwork is not a road at all, but a defensive frontier of a 
kind that is familiar to us in the South of England, though in execution 
this earthw'ork differs from any that I know there, or anywhere else. 
It consists for the most part, wherever it is sufficiently well preserved 
to be sure of it, of two banks and three ditches. The ditches are on 
the southwest side of the banks, so that the earthwork must have been 
made by people who lived to the norfficast of it, and the frontier faces 
therefore southwest. It seems to begin at the head of a very steep-sided 
valley at Faldonside, called the Lynn, running into the Tweed, iicxi 
yards above Abbotsford, but there are no certain traces of tt until you 
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come to Cauldahiels loch. It seems highly probable however that it 
followed the line of the county boundary betrt'cen the loch and the 
Tweed, taking Faldonside loch on Its way over Faldonside intxir. It 
is well preserved bemeen Cauldshiels bch and Cauldshiels hill. Here 
it consists of a stony bank between tw'o ditches and has been ploughed 
at some time (plate i). This is actually the most northerly point 
where it can be seen. It runs to the foot of the steep hill and does not 
seem to have been continued over the brow of the hill through the 
quarry ; but it begins again immediately south of the tjuarry and can 
be traced quite clearly across the fields to the south. It ts obvious here 
that it was made by people living to the northeast of it, since it runs 
along the brow of a steep slope down w'hich it may be said to look. It 
also includes a fort on me top of the hill, which may have been used 
about the time of its construction. Over Faughhill moor it is very well 
preserved. It makes use of a large mere called Lady Moss and begins 
again on the eastern shores. It then crosses Holydean bum and is 
very plainly visible on the north side of the track running parallel to 
the stream on the south side. Across the next fieSd it can be traced by 
a thick growth of thistles, though the ditch itself has been completely 
silted up. In the field immediately to the north of Wood bum, w*hich 
has been ploughed quite fiat, it can be seen quite plainly from the hill 
to the south as a double crop-mark in the com. It appears as two parallel 
bands of darker green colour. As it descends the hill from Wood 
bum it is excellently preserved, and it is plainly visible across the 
Pricston bum on the road from Selkirk to St, Boswells. The last 
visible trace of it are in the grounds of Kippilaw, where it is marked 
on the Ordnance map. After this it enters an area of former and 
present arable, beyond which I was unable to see any signs of it. 

It should be mentioned that there is a fort at Row'chester, near 
Kippilaw, also on the northeast side of the dyke. 

The total length of the preserv'ed portion of the dyke is a little 
over three miles, and it is more than a mfle from the last visible remains 
of it at the north end of the Tweed. It may originally therefore have 
been nearly five miles in length. 

Its general tine is across the western spur of the Eildon range ; 
and it may be suggested that it was constructed as a defensive frontier 
by the inhabitants of the fort on Eildon Hill. 

At no point in its txiurse has the earthw'ork the slightest resemblance 
to Roman workmanship, and this explanation can be entirely eliminated. 
Except for a portion north of Cauldshiels hill the dyke now'here follows 
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a really straight course, but winds irregularly across the moor. In tlus 
respect it dwcis entirely from the Cleaven dyke, near Meikleour, in 
Perthshire, which runs straight as a Roman mad across the country 
between the Isla river and some undetermined point further w'cst. It 
resembles most closely some portions of the Black Pig’s dyke in Ireland. 
The Black Pig’s dyke, like it, uses takes as bounds in its course. It may 
be suggested that both were barbaric imitations of the Roman walls 
made by natives, who had either seen one of them or heard about them 
by repute, O.G-S.C. 


AIR^ AND GROUND-PHOTOGR. 4 PHy (plates ii-iti) 

The question is often asked — Is it possible from the ground to see 
anything of the crop-sites recorded from above by air-photography ? 
The answer b usually a qualified ‘ yes ’ ; you can see the crop-markings 
quite welt from the ground, if you can ^d a suitable elevation near by. 
There is no magic in either the camera or the overhead view'; it Is 
merely the distance above and the view-point that matters. On the 
other hand, to see a crop-site that has been discovered from the air 
it is of course desirable to visit it (on the ground) as soon afterwards as 
possible. The crop-contrasts change rapidly ; and of course after 
the crop has been cut the image, now* visible only in the stubble, may 
become much fainter—though, being low'er, easier to get a view of . 

The two plates (n-iii) illustrate this very w'ell. The first is an 
oblique air-photograph taken by Major Allen on 26 May iqSSt 
shows a bariow'-circle and other dark markings discovered by him on 
tha t occasion near Ogboume St. George, Wilts (23 sw). The circle, 
representing the silted-up ditch of a large barrow, is shown as an un¬ 
broken blat^ ring, wdthin which are certain faint black spots suggesting 
cists. The second was taken on the ground a week later. The circle 
is plainly visible though the colour-contrast is less evident (perhaps for 
photographic reasons). It is here that the greater height of the com 
growing over the ditch is seen. 

With a little practice it is possible to spot crop-marks quite easily 
from the train or car. One cannot always be sure w'hat they represent, 
but one can at any rate mark the site dow*n for air-photography. 
Unfortunately there exists no organization by means of which sites 
thus spotted can be photographed during the short time after discovery 
that they remain visible. 
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A VOTIVE OFFERING TO ODYSSEUS 

In iqio a very interesting terracotta fragment was found in the 
excavations conducted by the British School at Athens, in Prihs Bay, 
on the Island of Ithaca. It is one of a series of about lOO female 
masks to be dated by their style^ to the firat or second centunes 
B.C.’Etixv''OtSur<rei IS iflcised down the side, 'A votive otFeiing to 

Odysseus Across the neck of the goddess tliere remains }} which 
I restore in the usual formula “''^j ^ * * so and so dedicated it. 

The style of the writing suits the date* attributed to the terracottas. 
It cannot be much later than the first century a.d. and noriung later 
than the first century has been found in the excavation. The sherd 
was found above sea-level tn an unstratified part of the deposit, 

There is evidence that the site b a fallen-in cave. Dedit^tions on 
vases and terra<x>ttas of the second and third centuries BX. show that 
it was then a shrine and connected both with Odysseus and the nymphs. 
Part of a pavement b a late Mycenaean layer suggests that the cave may 
have been a shrine as early as the twelfth century, and as the chain of 
offerings b unbroken from that date till the destruction of the cave, the 
shrbe may have been connected with Odysseus throughout its histo^. 

Tripod cauldrons of beautiful workmanship belonging to the 
eighth and ninth centuries b.c. show the importance of the shrine in 
what b generally thought to be the period of the Homeric poems. 
Rhodian geometric vases certainly at .^tos,* another shrine b Ithaca, 

K rhaps also at Polls, show a connexion between East Greece and 
laca. The fame of thb shrbe at Polb must have reached eastern 
Greece and may have inspired the description of the cave of the nymphs. 

Excavation cannot be expected to solve literary problems, but it 
has discovered a suitable site for Homer’s cave of the nymphs and in¬ 
creased the probability ^at modem Ithaca b the prototype of Homer’s 
Ithaca. 

I ha\'e to thank the Committee of the British School and Mr 
Heuttley, the Director of the excavations in Ithaca, for permission to 
publbh thb sherd before the appearance of the official publication, 

Sylvia Benton, 


' On« to the mscribed mask is figured Volgraff B.C.H, 1905, fig. 11. Cf. 

also ut- fig- 1^^ 

* For this inforiMtiDJi I am indebted to Prof. M. N. Tod* He aka suggested tkit 
tjanslation for the iosciipbon- 

* I owe this information to the kindness of Mr C. M- Robertson, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL PHOTOGRAPHY (platk rv-v) 

At the sugg^cstion of several friends I propose to set down from 
time to time a few notes on photography arising for the most part 
out of practical experience. It must be stated at the outset, and with 
some emphasis, that I do not pretend to possess expert knowledge of 
photography, or any theoretical background. This may however be 
an advantage, since few of my readers will possess it either, and what 
they want to know' are the simpler things, such as lighting—tf one may 
judge by results I 

The camera I am now using is a RoUeiHex which takes 12 exposures 
on a spool, the size of each being 6x6 cm. (2^ inches). This camera 
has the very great advantage of enabling one to see, on a ground glass 
screen, the exact picture one will get, and also of enabling one to 
focus it thus visually. Thus the range of subjects is increased (especially 
for subjects at 7 yards or nearer). With my previous camera, a Vogt- 
lander, 1 got very good results indeed for several years, especially 
landscapes; but for anything less than 7 yards distant it was necessary 
to rely upon a focussing'seale, w'hich involved careful measurements. 
Close-ups of moving subjects were thus almost impossible. Close-ups of 
inscribed stones were a long and tiresome business and not alw'ays 
successful, for at close range one might easily fail to include the 
whole of i^e object on the picture, or make a slight error in focussing. 

I always use Agfa films, w'hich I believe to be the best. In choosing 
oimeras and films 1 bear in mind the saying of Socrates that the apen) 
of a shoe-maker is to make good shoes, and act accordingly. All other 
considerations are irrelevant. 

With a RoUeidex a tripod is seldom required, though it is useful 
when a number of similar movable objects have to be photographed 
in succe^ion, as it saves focussing each time. Personally 1 use a 
folding wooden plane-table tripod, whose legs can be screwed at any 
angle and do not vibrate in w’md. For this reason metal tripods are 
generally quite useless: the camera vibrates in the wind like a big 
liner crossing the Atlantic. 

Perhaps the most important element in obtaining a gwd picture 
is the lighting. I do not mean the intensity (though this matters), 
but the angle. Whether you are photo^phing ea^works—which 
are exceedingly difficult subjects—or inscrlbea stones, success depends 
in the first instance upon the lighting. Both are corrugated suriaces, 
one side of which is in shade when the sun is shining—and it is seldom 
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any good photographing them at ail when it is not. That is why 
air-photographs of earthworks of tow elevation have to be taken early 
or later in the day, when the shadows are long (for examples see ‘ Mt- 
photography for Archaeologists Ordn^ce Survey Professional Paper). 
In taking oblique air-photographs Major Alien found that there was, 
in every case, one view-point which gave the best rcsulte—usually the 
one looking into the sun. That is because, from that view-^int, you 
are looking at the shadow-side of every corrugation, with the lighted 
side visible beyond it by way of contrast. Some of the best ground- 
snaps are those taken into the sun ; but one must shade the lens, so 
that the sun does not fall directly upon it, causing reflections and fog, 

precisely the same principles apply to the photography of an 
inscribed or sculptured stone. If it is fixed you must photograph it 
when the sun’s rays are shining at a very oblique angle to the incised 
surface. It is no good photographing it when the sun is dead in front 
(f>. at mid-day when the sumce faces due south—unless you are on 
the equator). It is also no good abusing the stone if it gives you nothing 
on a rainy day, you must just go again. Some stones (the Bewcastle 
Cross, for instance) may require more than one visit, but tlie results 
will repay the trouble. The accompanying two photographs of the 
Castle Dor (or Mcnabilly) stone, near Fowey, Cornwall, were taken 
widiin a few minutes of each other from the same spot— plate fv 
with the sun out; plate v with the sun in. On one the inscription 
(a difficult one) can plably be seen ; on the other it is quite invisible. 
The stone is of granite. 

In many instances success demands infinite patience and per¬ 
severance. Indeed successful photography is due more to these 
qualities than to any profound expert skill or knowledge, though 
naturally these are all to the good. To them one might add the habit 
of observation, enabling one to know the best dme to take a given 
subject. In excavation, the side of a cutting will show much more 
in certain lights and from certain angles than from others. Here 
again the angle of incidence of the sun's rays upon the side of the 
cutting is often the determining factor •, but damp or dryness also 
affect it. 

Other aspects of photography (including that presented to an 
editor) will be dealt with in future numbers, if these notes are found 
useful by readers. Criticisms and suggestions are invited. I conclude 
by again reminding readers that these notes are by an amateur, for 
amateurs. O.G.S.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG RAT (plates vi-vii) 

In a recent number of Antiquity (Dec. 1935, ix, 435-442) we 
published an account of the writing invented hy Sultan Njoya. A 
copy of this was despatched to the reigning Sultan at Fumban,* French 
Cameroon. In due course a reply was received from the Sultan 
enclosing an original com' of the Story of the Young Rat, illustrated 
by coloured drawings. These are an excellent example of a live folk- 
art, apparently uninfluenced by any external art; but in any case 
alive and vigorous. We publish them both herewith : the folk-tale 
has been translated from the French translation supplied. We are 
extremely grateful to His Highness for sending us this most interest¬ 
ing tale and its accompanying illustrations. 

The Tale of the Rat and hee Four Children 

A rat had four children. Of these four children three were good 
and one bad. She went out for a walk with them. She came to a 
great river and made the three good ones cross it, leaving the bad one 
behind. He remained there, and asked a traveller to take him across 
the river. The traveller was rude to him and said ; * What, has your 
mother taken all your brothers across and left you for me to come 
and carry you * ? He went away. All those who passed that tvay 
gave the same reply to the young rat. At last there came a traveller 
who took pity on the unhappy one and took him across the river. The 
ugly young rat followed his benefactor, w'ho was travelling to do business 
in a far country. When the merchant reached the market-place 
whither he was going, he left the young rat there and it could not find 
him again. The ugly rat went to a hut, climbed on the roof and killed 
a mouse, then he skinned him and made a tom-tom which he covered 
with its skin. Then he climbed a tree in the middle of the market¬ 
place taking his tom-tom with him. He beat his tom-tom saying; 
^ Where can I find the man who has Just escaped from me ’ ? Many 
people gathered round the ugly rat to look at him ; then the man who 
had accompanied the young rat came in his turn to look at the tom-toin. 
When he arrived in the middle of the crowd, the young rat recognized 
him, dropped his tom-tom and rushed up to hun, saying; ‘ Theresa 
my man The man answered - ‘ Ha 1 you creature, are you fated 
never to leave me ? Get off my neck and go away ’ ! The rat refused. 


• Lat. 5* 40' N. Long. JO* 50' E. 
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The man was angry and departed with the young rat on his neck. 
When he reached the river he seized the young rat by the neck and 
thre\v him into the river. The current carried him into a fish-trap. 
He died, decomposed^ ^d only his head was left. When the owner of 
the hsh-trap came to inspect it, he saw the young rat’s head which 
muttered : ' Come here and see W'hat the son of the king of the Great 
Heads can do \ The man was not alarmed and went to take his 
fish-trap. The rat's h^d said again r * Take me out and you wnll see 
what the son of the king of the Great Heads can do \ The man 
took it out and carried it back to his hut. When he got there, the head 
said to him again : ‘ Cut me up and see what the son of the king of the 
Great Heads can do The man struck the head of the young rat with 

knife. He gave it to his wife who cooked it with maize-bread. 
While being eaten, the rat's head said to the woman : * Do not swallow 
my bones ; coUect them all afterwards and throw them on the dung- 
heap The woman obeyed and did as the rat’s head had ordered. 
Her husband swallowed all the bones. Afterwards he had need to 
retire, but for^several days without effect. As he was striving there 
passed out a big dog. He was not alarmed ; he called the dog to him 
and went off hunting with it. It was a good hunting-dog. The dog 
was well fed ; he caught all kinds of animals, from elephants to the 
smallest game. The man sold the flesh of the animals, grew rich and 
became a big merchant, 

A part of the skull of the young rat which the man’s wife had thrown 
on the midden produced several kinds of calabash. When these ripened 
the man went with his wnfe and emptied them into the stream His 
wife made saucers and oil-flasks of some of them j he made wine- 
flasks out of the rest. The woman had a baby. The man and his 
wife owfi^ an orchard. The season of husbandry arrived They left 
^mc food with their child’s keeper, so that he might give it to the child 
later A moment afterwards the keeper w*ished to give the child food 
But the calabashes, the saucers, the oil-flasks and cups came down from 
the pegs on which they were hung and turned into young rats, they 
seized the keeper s and ate it. They went back and Lng Ihem- 
selves up again. When the man and his wife came back fmm the 
Dictation, the^eper narrated what had happened, but they would not 
telieve him. They satd it was he who had eaten the child’s food and 
that he was a liar. They proposed to hide themselves so as to find out 
whether the keepers sto^ was true. He accepted the offer and told 
them to get on with it. They hid and saw the calabashes get off their 
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and act the child s guardian had described« They came out 
Md prevented the calabashes as one prevents human beings, yes* * really. 
They broke them alL A piece of the calabashes got into the head of 
nru ^ h^band and stuck in it. They tried in vain to remove it. 

i he iragment began to cry out in the man's head, ‘ Kpame ninga nfnga f 
Kpame ninga mnga ninga ’! in an untiring fashion until the man had 
a he^-ache; the man called that ‘ Pa nge shi ' (his finery). 

He w^t about everywhere accompanied by this interminable 
T^tratn. He betook himself to the country of the Bamilekfe, to trade 
there. When he arrived there, the Bamilekes took it to be a fine piece 
of music and collected round the man with the piece of singing calabash 
m his head. A Bamileke was much interested in it and asked the 
Bamoun to exchange his music for a boss which he had on his forehead, 
The Bamoun agreed, but only on the condition that the Bamileke 
should give something else in addition, as his music was very valuable, 
beveral Bamil^k^ urged their comrade to agree to hand over a large 
sum to the Bamoun to get his music, for they too would support him 
by adding their contribution ; later they would come in their turn 
and borrow the music. After discussion the BatniMk^s handed over 
a large sum to their fellow'-oountryman who in turn handed it over to 
me Bamoun. The latter first had his wealth conveyed home by his 
Bamoun fellows. After two days the Bamoun told the Bamil^ki 
to hit his head. Then the piece of calabash passed to the head of the 
Bamileke and the boss to the head of the Bamoun. The head of the 
latter was no longer bad, 'Fhe piece of calabash began to sing in the 
head of the Bamileke and staned his head aching. The Bamoun had 
already gone off with his boss and was far away. The BamiS^ke grew 
impatient and called out to the Bamoun to come back and fetch his 
music and to give him back his boss. But in vain; the thing remained 
in his head. The story is ended. 

EARLY IRON IN EGYPT 

In lus article on ‘ The Coming of Iron ’ in Antiquity for March 
1936 (x, 5-34), Mr G. A. Wainwright draws attention to the pieces of 
iron from the Great Pyramid (ivth Dynasty)^ and Abydos (vith 
Dynasty).* These should date respectively from c.2900 and c. 2500 
B.c, (pp, S-g), and form the two major items in the serious evidence 

* Vyse, Thf Pyramids of Giseh^ I, 275-6. 

* Peiric, Afydof , n, 33. 
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for the use of iron in Egypt before the Netv Kingdom. His question 
is whetiier they are of terrestrial or meteoric origm, with the rider that 
if proved by analysis to be terrestrial their claim to be ancient ought 
to be most critically regarded. Meteoric origin (p. 7) ^ proved 

by the presence of nickel, probably from 5 to 10 per cent., for this is 
absent from iron smelted from terrestrial ote. 

Both these pieces are in the British Museum. Mr Wainiivright 
states (p, 9) that ‘ full analyses have not yet been made * of them, ‘ but 
those which have showed traces “ of nickel ’; the authority he quotes 
being a letter written in 1927 to the Editor of Man by Dr. T. A. Rickard. 
This letter {Man, 1927, 56) stresses the unlikelfliood of any but a 
meteoric origin for early pieces of iron, and urges examination for 
nickel to prove this : it states that in fact both these pieces * were tested 
recently, at my suggestion, for nickel, and traces of nickel were found 
but expresses dissatisfaction with the experiment. 

The tests were actually made in the British Museum Laboratory, 
and since it seems desirable that the matter should be cleared up, 
Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, who did the work, has kindly allowed me to see 
his notes and copies of his reports. The Pyramid piece was found 
to consist ‘ of a thin film of metallic iron with a more or less thick 
coating of its oxides Samples were examined, and ‘ no nickel could 
be detected This was in November 1926; in April 1932 it was 
examined again, and the results * completely ^ar out the findings of 
the previous analjlical report as regards the absence of nickel ’; 
separate tests w'ere applied to the exterior scale and to the surface of 
the metallic iron itself, and nowhere could nickel be detected. As 
Dr. Plenderleith was advised that ‘ all knowm meteoric iron contains 
some nickel, about 4“3® cent \ he considered it ‘ unnecessary to 
go any further in the matter of chemical investigation ’. The account 
of the result quoted from Mm (cf. also Dr. Rickard’s Man and Meiah 
1932, II, 834) seems therefore to have misled Mr Wainwright. The 
Pyramid piece contains no detectable ‘ traces * of nickel. With the 
Abydos piece the case is only slightly different. The lump (figured wdth 
the associated copper objects in B.M. Bronise Age Guide (1920), 172, 
fig. 185) consists of a black crystalline core surrounded by a thick layer 
of riKt i Dr. Plenderleith reported (in November 1926) that the former 
consisted * almost entirely of the oxides of iron. The only impurity 
detected was a trace of phosphate. No nickel was found The rust, 
examined separately, ‘ is composed largely of oxides of iron and sand. 
It also contains traces of phosphate, sulphur, and carbon, with a notable 
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quantity of copper ’ (the latter comes from the flat copper plate on to 
which the tump had ^ted, as showTi in the Guide figure); further, 
‘a very careful examination was made for nickel, w'hich was found 
present, in two different samples, in minute traces only It ma y safely 
be said that this piece, whose vith Dynasty age has not been dispute^ 
is not of meteoric origin either, for there is no nickel in the core, and it 
is only present in minute traces in the outer rust, among various other 
impurities, w'hosc presence is evidently due to the porous nature of 
that material. 

Unfortunately, in the account of this test published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, in the form of a note in the Antiquaries Journal (vri, 193), 
the descriptions of core and of the rust were accidentally transposed, 
so that the impurities of the latter are wrongly attributed to the former, 
and it is desirable to call attention to this slip, though Mr Wainwright’s 
article does not refer to the note in question. 

In fact, the evidence of Dr. Fiendcrlcith's reports is surely con¬ 
clusive : neither the Pyramid nor the Abydos piece is of meteoric iron. 
It »ems hardly necessary to explain away the former (-with Rickard and 
Wilkinson) as a fragment from an excavating workman’s tool, whatever 
the truth about the enigmatic Nubian spearhead (Mr Wainwright’s 
pp. 9-1 1) ; the Abydos date is certain, and the aSth century b.c, is 
equally certain for the smelted iron dagger-blade from Tell Asmar, 
Mesopotamia (his pp, 7“®)* The above notes, with a full covering 
letter of explanation, have been submitted to Professor Cecil H. Dcsch, 
of the National Physical Laboratory. He has expressed his opinion, 
in a letter kindly communicated to the writer, that the position is 

* very clear, and it does not seem necessary to make further analyses 

* I gather ’ he goes on, ‘ that the crust on the outside of the Abydos 
specimen contained a good deal of copper (see above), and the trace of 
nickel which was found may very well have come from that. I have 
now obtained further specimens of early iron, which is certainly not 
mcteoritic, from sites in Mesopotamia and Syria, and it will be very 
interesting if it should prove that equally early specimens occur in 
Egypt- As regards the Pyramid specimen, the statement that it con¬ 
sists of only a thin film of iron with a layer of oxide outside seems to 
rule out the possibility of its being a modem tool which had fallen into 
a cavity, and it is very desirable that your note should be published 

It seems, then, that these pieces may reasonably be taken as evi¬ 
dence for the occasional smelting of terrestrial iron-ores in the Near 
East as early as the third millennium D.C. Christopher Hawkes. 
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SHEEP 

Mr Miles Burkitt writes : — 

* Professor Max Hilzheimer’s article on sheep which appears in 
the June number of ANTiQt;rrY is very interesting! hut in fairness to 
the late Professor Cossar Ewart of Edinburgh, I feel that one must 
take exception to the opening paragraph, which stresses the recent 
work done on this subject. Most of what appears will be found in 
Cossar Ewart’s articles on various domestic animals tvhich appeared as 
lon^ ago as 1^13 and 1914, It is true that the Professor buried his 
“ diamonds ” in, to archaeologists, the unknotvn “ blue ground ” of 
the “ Transactions of the Highland and Agricultura] Society of 
Scotland ”; but in my own Our Early Ancestors (1926) his conclusions are 
largely set forth with due acknowledgments, I ao not mean, of course, 
to imply that there has been any plagiarism—merely that it is a 
great pity that so much recent research work has been spent on what 
Cossar Ewart so ably set forth no less than 23 years ago. For instance 
Professor Hilaheimer spends some time in flogging a dead horse when 
he enlarges on the reasons why the turbary sheep can hardly be a 
descendant of the Argali. Alt this has been discussed long ago by Ewart 
and others, and in my own book, Just referred to, its ancestry is suggested 
as Urial—i.e,, Vignei. Naturally no two accounts of such a subject 
are complete duplicates, and there are details in each which do not 
appear in the other; the Mesopotamian illustrations were unknown 
in 1913. But the honour for the pioneer work of this nature on domestic 
animals properly belongs to the late Professor Cossar Ewart. Another 
eminent Briton, Sir Alfred Pease, has also engaged in research in the 
greatest detail into the pedigrees of both domestic sheep and horses 


THE INCA BULL-DOG (plate viii) 

About 50 ye^ ago great surprise was caused in zoological circles 
by the identification, amongst the animal remains recovered by Reiss 
and Stobe! in the cemetery of Ancon in Peru, of a breed of dog whose 
skull and other bones, especially the extremities, had the closest 
affinities with those of a small bull-dog. Since then further remains 
have come to light, including mummified specimens. Hitherto, however, 
we have been content to establish anatomical similarities without 
puzzling over the appearance of this remarkable breed (beyond its head). 
It was accepted tliat it must have looked like the English bull-dog. 
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Now the Frankfurt Bolivian expedition (1927-9), led by Richard N, 
Wegner, has brought back a number of vases (of the ‘ black-ware ' 
type) portraying this bull-dog in a very naturalbstic style. They show 
that we are concerned with a small elongated animal with a big head 
and erect ‘ bat’s-ears which finds its closest parallel in the French 
dwarf bull-dog. The resemblance ts positively amazing, as may be 
seen from numerous instances. Many ‘ defects ^ can be observed, 
as w'ith our bull-dogs—the divided nose, w'ith which goes the divided 
lips leaving the upper lip and teeth free, the concave nasal bridge, etc. 
All these features were recorded with the greatest fidelity by the old 
Peruvian artists tvho, by indicating them on several models, have 
provided us with a real portrait of the dogs. When, moreover, we find 
that some of these models have short ears and some long, we are justified 
in regarding the portraits as faithful ones, and in concluding that the 
ancient Peruvians sometimes represented individual dogs. 

Hitherto, however, these dog-models are recorded exclusively 
from northern Peru, They thus appear to be confined to the Chimu 
culturc-circlc, where they seem to have some connexion with 3 fertility- 
cult. This I infer from the fact that, in lying models, the hindquarters 
are tw'isled round into a rather unnatural position, so as to show the 
sex-organs, and that females with young are frequently represented, 

Osteological research reveals certain points of difference between 
these American bull-dogs and the European breed ; from which it 
follows that the one has not developed out of the other and that tlie 
ancient Peruvian constitutes a unique breed of its own. This breed, 
tvhich is found only in the pre-Columbian period, is to-day extinct. 

Max Hilzheimeb. 


THE SOAY SHEEP (plate ix) 

An unfortunate mistake (which the translator regrets) crept into 
Dr Hilzheimcr’s article on Sheep in the June number of Antiquity, 
The animal there shown (plate iv) is not, as stated, a representative 
of the European breed of wild sheep, i,e. the Mouflon, but is a Soay 
sheep. Dr Hilzheimer writes ; — 

‘ While this breed is in very close relation to the wild sheep, it 
also resembles the oldest European domestic breed, the Turbary. In 
this lies the special interest of the Soayshe^, which certainly is a sundval 
of the very earliest period of breeding. The resemblance between the 
modem animal and its Stone Age counterpart may be realized by 
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comparing the photograph in ray article of a Soay ram with th at of 
neolithic clay-fi^re. The former i$ represent™ in profile, bringing 
out the long sunken features peculiar to the wild sheep: the non¬ 
specialist would perhaps be better able to compare them by seeing a 
frontal view, as then the similarity of the hom-formation is still more 
striking. Thb is shown by the photograph (plate ix) taken recently 
by Mr O. G. S. Crawford near Tarbert, Isle of Harris, in the Hcbridra. 
The hair on the throat is short because the sheep was photographed in 
June, when it had already begun to shed its coat. 

* From what I hear this most important breed is in danger of 
extinction on account of economic conditions. This would be a great 
pity, in view of the extreme interest of the Soay sheep, which liv^ in 
Harris in a completely wild state, owning no master. As far as my 
knowledge goes there are examples of the Soay in the Zoological 
Gardens in Edinburgh, Berlin, and Hamburg, but it is doubtful if 
this will suffice to keep the breed alive. Perh^ some Scottish laird 
will form a small herd in his game-preserve. This woidd not involve 
much trouble or expense \ but it would ensure the existence of this 
sheep and would be at least as interesting to the sportsman as the 
Cbrsican-Sardintan Mouflon, Tyhich of late years has been introduced 
into the Continent. The Soay sheep would have the advantage over 
it of being more sure-footed 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not ak^s able to verify informatmi taken from the dmly 
press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsUnUty for it . 

Mr James R. Stewart writes from Afyon Karahissar* I have 
been digging (for Cambridge, with the collaboration of the German 
Archaeological Institute) in a looted necropolis of the Yortan type. 
Although the looting had been thorough, our results seem quite satis¬ 
factory. Here are some of the details. 

^ ^ 


‘ The site lies near the village of Baba Koy, in the Bigadi^ area 
of the Balikesir vilayat. Burial is invariably in a large red-ware pithos, 
which very possibly showed above grourid, for the pithoi are neatly 
arranged in lines, rather like a war cemetery. Although single 
inhumation-burial seems to have been the rule, re-use of pithos was 

frequent, ,, . 

‘ The pottery was chiefly of the usual Yortan type, I believe that 
much of the loot is in European Museums as from Balikesir. However, 
there is a sprinkling of drab ware occurring in shapes different from 
the Yortan type—including a goblet on a ring-base, and an idol. We 
found no red ware, but the peasants reported the existence of a few 
pieces. Bronze or copper was to us non-existent, but one of the men 
remembered two copper needles, 

‘ We were fortunate enough to get one intact grave, a pot from 
which gives us a contact with the Early Bronze Age at Vounous in 
Cyprus (tomb 39) ; so that at long last the period of Yortan ware may 
be regarded as belonging to the latter half of the third millennium b.c„ 
but perhaps starting a little earlier '. 


Mr E. J. Forsdyke. the new- Director of the British Museum, in 
a most interesting article in The Times (22 May), describes the results 
of recent American excavations at Troy, which have at last settled the 
point at which the ‘ Achaean moment ’ occurs. He concludes 

‘Professor Blegen has already found that the beginning of the 
Sixth City, hitherto called Mycenaean, goes far back into the Middle 
Helladic period, before the Mycenaean Age began. The fortress-wall 
was built after this and the towers were a later addition to the wall. 
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About 1300 fi.c. this settlement was destroyed and the wall much 
damaged, apparently by an earthquake, since tJiere is no trace of hre. 
The &venth City was an inferior reconstruction of the sixth« 'fhe wall 
was repaired in rougher masonry, the houses irregularly built with 
odd stones from the ruins. This was Homeric Troy, and it was 
destroyed by fire about 1200 B.C. The wall still stood ; the houses 
were rebuilt and inhabited presumably by the Achaean conquerors. 
The final destruction of the fortress came later, in the Dark Age of the 
Aegean, at a time and by an agency which are not yet determined and 
of which wc have no epic record \ 

^ ^ 

In a recent lecture Sir Denison Ross, Director of the School of 
Oriental Studies in London said that Chinese Turkestan, inhabited 
today mostly by Turki-speaking Muslims, was for centuries regarded 
as essentially a land of the Turks. Recent discoveries, however, had 
proved that down to the 8th century it was the home of peoples speaking 
various Indo-Germanic languages. He recalled the amazing discovery 
of manuscripts made nearly 40 years ago by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
Caves of the Thousand Buadhas, near Tun-huang, consisting of 
thousands of Buddhist and other manuscripts and I vm ltg. 

Britain and the East, 20 February). 

^ 

Sir Aurel Stein is proposing to carry out an air^urvey of Trans¬ 
jordan and part of Iraq, to determine the character of the frontier 
defences of the Roman Empire there. No finer field for such work 
ejdsts anywhere, and we hope for the credit of British prestige that he 
will succeed. ^The results will be of the greatest scientific value, and 
will fit nicely into the scheme for a map of the Roman Empire on a 
scale of I; 1,000,000 which is being organized by tire Bureau Central 
of the International Map of the World on the same scale. {Nature, 
11 July). 

^ ^ 

Sir Leonard Woolley, in a lecture on ' The Racial Elements in 
Sumenan Art-history ’ {published in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts, LX^iv, 3 April 193^) distinguishes three cultural streams 
(i) an Asiatic or Iranian, characterized by painted pottery and pre~ 
diluvial in age at Ur; (2) an Anatolian; (3) a Syrian. These, he submits, 
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correspond to three differentiated physical types in the population« 
He concludes that the brilliant achievement of Sumerian art, in which 
these cultural streams unite, was due to that cross-fertilization of racial 
Strains which he maintains lies at the root of all great achievements in 
the art of a people as a whole. (A'ntwre, 11 July). 

■o- -o- 

A correspondent of the Glasgow Herald{ii July) has some pertinent 
remarks of a general nature on a similar subject, .After pointing out 
that ' modem archaeology , , . begins to have a practical and some¬ 
times disquieting bearing upon the problems of the present he points 
out that it has revealed ‘ the illimitable badtground of human des'elop- 
ment in relation to which the period we live in is seen to be merely a 
stage in a tremendous process, whose end is far out of sight. He asks 
whether any modem scientific achievement is as important as the 
discovery of agriculture by neolithic man. 

He passes on to the question of ‘ racial purity ’ which he rightly 
discusses as a ‘ meaningless phrase the thing never having existed 
either in the past or present. He concludes with the follow’ing sensible 
reflexions:— 

‘ And if racialism in the light of archaeology appears a myth, what 
of nationalism ? What does “ nation mean ? Has a ” nation 
some fundamental unity which cuts it clearly apart ? It is true that a 
nation does mean something separate and distinct: it is a group bound 
together by a common history within a limited period of time, some¬ 
times a common language, nearly always a common social organisation, 
and—^what is practically of most importance—a common tradition of 
sentiment. But, viewed from the archaeological standpoint, a nation 
is merely a particular phase in the evolution of human groups, as the 
tribe anil the clan have been in ^e past. So far from representing 
anything permanent, the nation is in flux under our very eyes. 

^ ^ 

‘ Politically the i^lain lesson of archaeology is that in the p^t 
history of humanity intercourse has been fruitful of progress while 
isolation has produced stagnation and decay. A common stock of 
cultural tradition has been slowly accumulated by the contribution of 
all the civilisations of the past. To that common stock the life of any 
group or ** nation '* or ** race ” is related as the branch is to the tree. 
For any group to deny its common cultural ancestry, to imagine that 
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all excellences are its particular prerogative, or to exalt separateness into 
a creed b folly—and pemidous folly at that’. 

^ ^ 

Readers of M, Henri Lavachery's interesting article on Easter 
Island (Antiquity, 1936, ix, 54-60) will be amused to learn from the 
Morning Poit (6 April), that the ‘ rnystery of E^ter Island ' has been 
solved by the officers of a * little Cbili^ naval tanker w'ho spent 
6 days there. Lieutenant Exequiel Rodriguez regards Easter Island 
as a link connecting the Inca civilization with a ‘ contemporary Indo- 
Iranian culture the island itself being the ' sole remaining speck ’ 
of ‘ the fabled continent of Mu 

^ ^ 

A new Java skull b reported from Modjokerto in that island. It 
is said to be of a most primitive ^pe. The scientific description 
of it will be eagerly awaited. {Evening Standard, 7 May), 

It is very good news indeed to hear that a crannog of the Bronze 
Age has been found in Ireland, at Knocklappa, co. Clare. The finds 
include a bronze sword and a bronze gouge. An inhabited site of ihb 
period, which should yield quantities of pottery and other objects, 
should throw a flood of much-needed light upon Irish prehistory. 
It is to be sctentificaliy excavated. {Irish Times, 29 May), 

^ < 3 * 

There b no evidence of the presence of rabbits in England before 
the Norman Conquest. (Guy Dgllraan in The Tintes, 29 April). 

^ 

We regret that, in the last number (p, 23^) failed to correct an 
obvious error. In line four ‘Lower Egypt ’ should of oouree be' Upper 
Egypt , and the author of the words in question informs us that lie 
Squally said Upper . He csouldj of course, never have made such an 
ekmcnao- . Bui to his reportere, ‘ Upper * Egypt is the psrt 

which cornea highest m the map, regardless of the flow of the Nile. 

O ^ ^ 

■ Kildonald (or Kildonan) on the east coast of Kintyre, 

in the well-preserved walk of which cells and galleries had been 
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noticed, was excavated in June by Mr H. Fairhurst of Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity on behalf of the Kintyre Archaeological Society, The season’s 
preliminary work rendered possible the distinction of at least three 
architectural periods representing reconstructions of the fine entrance. 
The relics also amply justify a continuation of the work on a larger scale 
in 1937. 

Mr W. Thomeycroft and Prof. V. G. Chiide have excavated the 
well-known vitrified fort of Rahoy on Loch Teacuis in the Morvem 
district of Argyll. An early fibula and one of those transitional Iron 
axes that reproduce the form of a socketed bronze axe {the 13 th 
specimen of the type) were recovered and many important geological 
observations tending to elucidate the process of vitrifaction w'cre made. 

Five books which should interest many readers of this journal 
have recently been published. Review's will be published in due course. 
Meanwhile it is proper to call special attention to them. * Man makes 
himself by Professor Gordon Chiide (Watts, js 6 d), is a supremely 
good popular account of what the title says. It is the book w'e have 
long been w'aiting for and we doubt whether anyone else alive could 
have written it, 'The Oxford Dictionary of En^tsh Place-names 
by professor Ekwall (Oxford Press, lor 6<f)i Is a little masterpiece by 
a master of the subject. Those interested in the derivation of place- 
names will revel in it. ' An historical geography of England before 
1800 i fourteen studies, edited by H. C. Darby ’ (Cambridge Press, 
^r), is a book that prehistorians as well as geographers will require, 
Tme 87 figures are all map-diagrams, as they should be. It is a book 
of first-rate quality. ‘ The ancient burial-mounds of England ’, by 
L. V. Grinsell (Methuen, 12s 6J), is a book that has, we think, come to 
stay, and is one that all open-air archaeologists should get. There is 
no existing book that covers the same ground. Some short-comings 
can easily be removed in subsequent editions. Last, in a class by 
itself, comes the &ciety of Antiquaries Research Committee’s Report 
on the recent excavations at Vcrulamium, by Dr and Mrs Mortimer 
\\^eeler (&ciety of Antiquaries, 151), Both the Report itself and the 
work which it describes make us feel proud of British archaeology, 
and are a poignant reminder of the irreparable gap which the death 
of Mrs Wheeler leaves in our ranks. 
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THE PALACE OF Ml NOS AT KNOSSOS : a comparative iccourkt of the successive 

stages of the Early Cretan CivjILaatbni as iJiustrated by the discoveries ai Knossos. 

By Sift AitTHUft EvaXS*, Vbl. iv, 2 parts^ Alacmillart and Co.| 1935. pp^ xsxvi, 
totS, plans and cctourtd and lUpptcmaitary phtt^i 9^ Sext-fi^tes. 

£9 9 ^- 

The first part of the new volume contains sections 90 to 99, the last with a supplement. 
In 1 90 Sir Arthur e3qilain3 the methods adopted by him in the restoration and re- 
construction. In §91 the bull-sports ore dbcuii&ed and the relation of the Minoao 
mother-goddess to them. The Toranto goddess is thus introduced and a new stone 
statuette resembling the Fltzwilliain goddess. In §92 the discoveries of 1930 on the 
west of the palace arc described ; in 1 93 mm ta-MM iib pottery, especially of the poly¬ 
chrome and barbotine class » Consider^ in detail. § 94 is an'interesting essay on the 
domestic snake cult, which leads up to a discussion 95) of the sacred adder ornament, 
of a newly emerged statuette of the snake goddess, and of cult objects in §96. §97 
introduces the controversial question of the date of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus ’; m §§ 98,99 
Sir Arthur draws out with cjspert knowledge the evolution of ornaments in Palace Style 
vases, and their successors. A supplement dealing with pedestallcd gobieta brings the 
first part to a close. 

The second part op«u with a discussbu (§ loo) of the camp-stool frescoes of the 
ritual cups of Syrian and onental connexions in the lm 1 period loi-z) and of Minoan 
(115*5)- § t<i+ introduces fl new chr^-selephantiue figure, and a discussion op 
hair-offerings. §§ 105-9 Minoan brad-eeals, signet-rings juid clay impres¬ 

sions, Tile subject is fully treated, the deification being based chiefly on Sir Arthur’s 
own collection t of the Late seal-impressions a summary catalogue is given, arranged 
according to find-spots. The last of these sections (109) indudes a ducussion of the 
Minoan storage and metrological system. Ip §§ 1 lo-ia the Minoap script is exhaustively 
described, and these are supplementctl ip 1 113 by a digression on the Minoan remains 
at Has Shamra, which leads up to 1 full treatment of Minoan chariots, armature and 
swords. The Last Palatial Age is the subject of ^ i ida, 116b - the layout of the palace 
after the catastrophe of L.H Jb, and as it appeared when the final catastrophe took pbee 
about 1400 n-c.. being described in detail. The volume closes with an epilogue divided 
into four parts; the first two deal with the' ring of Minos the last two with the Temple 
Tomb discover^ in 1931, and the traces of a late memorUl cult assodated with it. 

The agglutinative arrangement of the material is in conformity with that of previnus 
Volumes, and, no doubt, largely unavoidable, owing to the need fot keeping pace with 
fresh discoveries. It is nevertheless unfortunate that details of the excavation should 
be cra^ded {rather ^arady) in a aeries of essays so that they can be extracted only 
with difficulty. A Icss^subjecme treatment, coupled with a mote methodical arrange- 
racni would have satisfied modem requirements better, and h will be the task of the 
ffiturc to re-anungc the material in a more serviceable form, separate basic facts fom 
their less factual superstnicture, give a coh erent account of the layout of the palace at 

• VdIuidc [[I ^'aa [^viewed in AsTiquiTY T9311 V, j 15, 
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each stage, with an inventon' of the finds according to their precise find-spoEs. The 
essays on the various classes of objects will have to be kept apart from the description 
of the site, and each class will have to be dealt with comprehensively, through each stage 
of its his^ory^ Only thus will a satisfactory picture of a very complex site be obtained. 

So much with regard to the general layout of the materia], As regards particular 
points, Sir Arthur resumes his well-known arguments against Waco's dating of the 
' Tneasurj^ of Atreus ‘ and, in order to dispose of the evidence of the sherd below the 
threshold, adds another argument. This sherd, on the analogy of sLmiJar fragments of 
almibr bouls found tn the lowest levels of the deposit by the Lion Gate was pronounced 
by Wace to be early lh ui {i>, about 1400 B.c.) and thus to confirm the evidence from 
tests made below the walk of the dromos and from objects found by Stamatakis in the 
dromos and doorway as to the date of the cotisti-ucticn of the thalos. Sir .Arthur's 
argument k that bowk of this class and with this kind of ornament belong to the end 
of UI III (i.e. about 1200 &.c.) and that the presence of these bowls (tn^ether with certain 
hydrias which he also believes to be late) show that thk deposit is not stratiBcd at alb 
and in fact, an ' inextricable jumble 

Ziutchinson has given some reason for thinking that the deposit was not kid down 
as early as Wace supposes, but nearer 1300 than 1400; but, even so, it is not surprising 
that the sherds of EI-Amarna type should occur in higher levels, since EkAmama vases 
did not c^c to be made or exported because EUAmama ceased to be occupied. There 
iS good evidence that tbey cantldued to circulate until the second half of the thirteenth 
century. If the hydrias arc as late as Sir Arthur supposes^ then their presence in the 
lowest Icvds wotild be decisive for the unstradfied character of the deposit. But are 
they ? For various reasons^ I indine to think that the deposit at the Lion Gate belongs 
mainly to the thifteenth centuiy, to which both the panel and " dose^ stjie should be 
assigned. The ‘ close ' style fragment in level i would not then be out of pkce. 

But if this k so, then the CDnstmction of the Tbolos must be assigned to the end 
rather than the beginning of the fourteenth century. For, whatever the date of the 
sherd, that must be the date of the construction of the tbolos. The evidence of 
its find-spot cannot be got round by any kind of argument. Do the other objects from 
the tests and from Stamatakls' excavations conflict with such a date ? Not necessarily. 
The architectural analogies with Rnossos arc not, by themselves, conclusive. ThcRjsctte- 
triglyph ornament occurs in painted stucco on the porch and court of the Meganon 
(14th century) and, as the Tirqus signet shows^ was current still later. There seems 
little objection to suppose that it could not be employed architecturally at any time during 
the fourteenth or thirteenth century, a period during w^bich mainland art, if not static^ 
changed, to judge from ihc pottery^ vety gradually. And, if k should be proved that the 
sherd must be dated as kte as 1150, would there be any msu|>erable obji^ion to dating 
the tholoE to somewhere about the same time } 

In his anxiety to do justice to Crete's outatajiding contribution to civilization, Sir 
Arthur fails to appreciate tlic non-Minoan element in mainland art. This element he 
just admits for certain objects from the shsft^^graves, buE not for the stelae themselves. 
But, whereas it is conceivable tliat a mainland stone-cutter could have produced the 
spiraliform amamcnis, w^hkh, given the models, are merdy in question of careful 
measurement and spacing, it is inconceivable that a Minoan should have produced the 
figure-scenes. To say that tht^- are the work of Minoan goldsmiths working in m un¬ 
familiar material docs not explain the unskilful drawing and composition, nor the rather 
clumsy arrangement in registers ; and the whole group must be regarded as the work of 
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mainliind lEUifions. The most that can be said b that side i shotrs an attempt, though a 
poor one„ to irmtaie a Miooan work of some kind. 

Similarly, Sir Arthur declines to recognize a creative dement in mainland art. Yet 
the ‘ Treasury of Atreus V, in spite of the fact that the layout and the drnamenlal details 
are ultimiteLy derived from Crete, is, io character, non-Minoan. The proportions of 
the tomb, especially of the fa-gade with its slim columns are foreign to the Minoan con¬ 
ceptions and geniuSp and must be placed to the credit of mainland architects. Sir Arthur's 
preoccupation with Cretan things has also at times obscured hb aesthetic judgments. 
Minoan ceramic art b not uniformly good, and largely owing to a perpetual indeebion 
between naturalizing and formahrijig tertdendes sometimes sant ve^ low. Some of 
the vasts which Sir Arthur selects for admiration arc unworthy of it; the barbotine 
vases and the vasts with plastic shells stuck about th^ (r,g. hg. 83) are peculiar but not 
beautiful; it is moreover questionable whether the sides of a vase ate suitable for any¬ 
thing but formal designs, and the imitation in clay of metal vases is in prindple bad and 
in practice seldom successful. 

So, the new Stone figurines, even if genuine, are Insipid, and the same is true of the 
Thbbe seals and rings. Why is it that any one of them, inserted among a group of 
indisputably genuine Minoan gtms, etc,, at once hits the cy^e as being out of keeping 
with the rest? Sir Arthur asks how could the forger of the ring which beam the ritual 
scene of pouring liquid have had prophetic insight and anticipaicd discoveries not yet 
made; one might also ash how could a Mixiosn craftsman of about 1500 b.c. have 
represented an event like the murder of Aegisthus, three hundred years or thereabouts 
before that event occurred ? Sir Arthur in fact claims for Minoan civilization more 
than b its due, and, from the extreme sigitihcance be attaches to analogies hetween 
Minoan and Christian ritual, almost gi%"CB the impression that he would like to derri'e 
Christianity itself from a Minoan source. Actimlly, such analogies do not signify any¬ 
thing except that the available symbols for expressing religioua belief are Hmit^ and 
spontaneously repeat themselves, 

Smaller points. Docs the gaudy headdress of the performers in the bull-ting 
really indicate a * good social position ' (p, 211)? Is the design in fig. 314b (p. 377) really 
a double-axe! Has it not occurred unintecitiortaUy by the building-in of the space between 
the loops ? Fig. 391 (p^ 466); why is the genius essentially of the leonine type ? P. 475 ; 
was the biretta ever designed to conccaJ the tonsure ? is it not the Zachetio^ quite a 
different article, of which Sir Arthur is thinking ? Fig. 512 (p* 5^z) : why a goat ? 

I noted a few slips, e.jj, 12S, pL xxix shoidd riad pL xxx ; p. 163, fig, 124 is not 
referred to ; p. 207, pi. XLV]|] should read pi. XLIX ; p+ Z33, line 3 , fig. 17a should read 
fig, 173 : p. 224, under fig* 173+ southweat porch etiould read northwest porch ^ p, 371, 
Battiscom^ Crumm should read Battiscombe Gunn p. 279, Ekirpfeld should read 
Dbrpfcid ; p. 318, note 2, p. 346 should read p. 345 ; p. 410, note, T. W. Crowfoot 
should read J. W. Crowf<x?t; p. 534^ fig, ^5, mm eh should read lm Ell; p. 535, note 
archiiishe should read archaische; p. |83, line 2,' the see * should read *flce the *; p. 825, 
note I, Paribent should read Faribeni. 

fiir Arthur^s styde is of course d istlnctive. Even if we are reminded at time$ of a Papal 
encyclical and at dmes, in phrases like ‘ ceramic department \ of a difFcrent class of 
literature, the %^oluine is easily readable, and this readableness is aided by the scale of 
illustrations^ placed, with a thought fulness as unufinal as it is welcome, in the immedUte 
neighbourhood of that which they illustrate. 

An index volume wiU bring this magnificent work to its close. A, HeuktlEv. 
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HIEIL4T1C PAPYRI IK THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Third Scries. Cheater 

Beany Gift. Edited Alan H. Gahdinka. British Museum, 1955. Vol. l Text, 

pp, XIV utid 142. VoL [], 71 piaies in line and 23 collotypes. ^4 *5^- 

The eighteen manuafript^ (conulning portions of about xwice that number of 
sepai^te tem), Brit. Mus. 10^82-10699, aJited for the Tmatcea by Dr Alan 
Gardiner* are aJJ but one of a collection acquired a few years barfe by Mr and A-Ira Chester 
Beatty- That one^ the ' Chester Beatty Fapyms i better known by the title of ite most 
important text, ^ The Contending^ of Horus and Seth \ and edited by the same scholar, 
has already been reviewetl in Antiquity (193+, viii, 240)^ Aa it sutpassed ail the other 
manuscripts In the collection* both for its size and the interest of Its contents, so the 
remarnder of the papyri* coming with it from a single find which can almost certainly 
be located on the west bank of Thebes (Luxor), constitute by far the finest single group 
of Late Egyptian hieratic tests which has passed into the possession of any museum since 
the days of Salher and Anastasi This very generous gift of Mr and Mra Chester Beatty 
gives the British Museum a superiority over all othem, the E^ptian Museum at Cairo 
not excepted, as a place for the study of the palaeography of New Kingdom literary 
manuscripts. This pomi is of such Importance m students of Egyptology that the 
reviewer must be forj^ven for labouring the Indebtedness of the science to Mr and Mrs 
Beatty in a non-tcchmcaJ journal* 

Other technical matters, of great imporianoe to the specialist, must here be passed 
over with little more than an i^nowledgment of gratitude to the editor. It would 
hardly be possible to i^nvey to anyone who had not seen the mass of fragments of 
papyri when they reached Dr Gardiner's hands* the skill and patience and scholarship 
expended during the throe or four years which saw' the rehabilitation of the texts as we 
now have them. During the greater part of that time Dr Gardiner had the assistance of 
Dr Ihscher of Berlin, wte has devoted a lifetime to the reconstruction of damaged papyri. 
The introduction to this edition eloquently testifies to the dependence of successhjl 
results on co-opemion m equal measure between the scholar and the technical specialist. 
The actual publication of the texts required the assistance of a third noUahorator In the 
person of Mr H. W+ Fairman, who made the hierogLyphic transcriptions throughout. The 
remarkable consistency of his coplca over72 folio plates is an added distinction to the work. 

The contents of the texts are representative of almost the whole range of literature 
at present known in Late Egyptian, that is, the written language of the period roughly 
be^een 1600 and 700 B.C., though the papyri themselves arc assigned by the editor to 
the probable dates 1280-1160 B.c. A fair selection of perhaps the most ly^pical of all 
Late Egyptian texts—the Student's Miscellanies—copies of homilies, letters, h^mns and 
excerpts from well-knovm litcraiy works which fqrmM the basis of the scribe's educariofi 
—are offered in papyri noa, in lo v and xill to xix. Many of these arc dupbeates of 
passages we already possess. Including part of the famous Sarire on the Trades and the 
letter of the scribe Hori which occupies the greater part of Anastasi l But there is much 
else which treats the thus familar themes with a novel touch, and m papyrus iv an idea 
not found in Eg^'ptJan literature occupies over a page of the text: the scribe's profession 
b exalted ai the expense of all others, not because of the material advantages it brings 
to the scribe while he is alive, but for the fame of hU writings with posterity. ^ They 
(the scribes of old) made not unto themselves pyramids of brass,* with tombstones of 

" iV. * branw Dr Gainer holds thm the tpirit of EgypiiiA liteirary texts is best reproduced 
by rendering into the EngUsh of the Authorifed Vereicn. Chi this prindple he elsewhere Ituu- 
Ilia by * Mpphiie ' instead of * tapis lazuli 
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ifoo. They knew not how to leave heirs that were children {who should pronounce 
their names. But they made heiis unto themselves of the writings and the books of 
matniction which they made , , , They are gone, thdr name is forgotten. (But) 
writings cause them to he remembered 

Some inaportant hymns, a book of medical texts, coJlccdons of magical spells, 
ftragmenis of a book of aphrodislacSp of aecounia, of a well-known m}ihological text, 
and a fine service-book for the temple of Amen-Re^ at Kamak, known, from a similar work 
in Cairo as the Ritual of Amenophis i, make up the bulk of the remaming body of texts. 
BricBy listed, as they must be here, these Utlea convey little idea of the amount or variety 
of new material they contain, both as 'sources" for almost every field of Egyptian 
studies and as mcresuing our knowledge of the language; sdll less of the erudition that 
has gone to thdr hrst interpretition. But in fact they supply an invaluable store of 
fresh evidence to make full use of w^hich wiH take many years. 

Even so, the two ' plums' of this library of papyri have not yet been mentioned. 
They are the short but quite unusual" Story of the Blinding of Truth \ and the * Dream 
Book \ unique so far as Egypt is concerned. * The Blindmg of Truth * is a fairy story, 
in which Truth and Fal^hoqd are person ifted a& ihc older and yTHingcr brothets, 
respectively. Dr Gardiner claims that it ts ' the earliest example of in the manner 

of John Bunyan ", stressing the allegorical character of the story rather than its origin in 
folk-lore. He is inclined to minimise the ^ miiaculnus ' element in the story ; yet 
surely this alone giv« it point. He says : * The characters of these two brothers corres¬ 
pond to their names, and the entire plot turns upon the antithesis of right and wrong ^ 
But while Falsehood lives up to his name and more also^ no cridcnce is offered by the 
story (in the incompleic form it has come down to us) of the ' character * of Truth, 
beyond whai is implied m the statement—' Falsehood raised his eyes to look, and he saw' 
the virtue of Tnith Indeed Truth plays a negative pan throughout and it is hk son, 
who aveoges him* that is the hero. The plot becomes* as Gardiner says, the familiar 
one of the Osiris legend; but os in all Egyptian stories with a mythological background 
right and wrong arc set ao^thing but clearly in antitbesis ■ and, as with Hgmer^ so with 
the Egyptian gods, human error is as essential to thdr make-up as divine virtue. The 
story (as we have it) opens with what appears to us a most unjust condemnation of 
Truth by the court of the gods ^ and it doses with the same coundl making amends 
for their former sentence because the son of Truth has been able to tell a bigger lie than 
Falsehood. The name of Truth^s son is not given in the papyrus. We should hardly 
call him Pilgrim. 

Ficmlly there is the Dream Book* pe rbaps the most rcmaTkable document in the whole 
publication. It consists of a scries of abort sentences, each of which briefly stala a 

dream and is followed by a verdict * gCK^" or * bad *, and an explanation, : _ 

‘ If a man dreams that he h binding fast baleful men at nighty gpod ; taking 
aivay his enemies* utterance 

Mf a rt^ drea^ that he is munching a ojcumber* bad : it means words will 
arise with him on hU being met 

In the explanation the words * it mtana " seem to be inserted or omitted at fandom 
Dr Gardiner sees no attempt at classification of the dreams beyond the categories " good ' 
and ' bad Any enquiry as to how far the dreams may be classified in types known to 
the modern psychologist would be out of place here* but it is difficult to believe that none 
baaed on an elcmcntsiy undeistandbig of the nature of ansictv dreams and 
unah-fulfilment dreams. 
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This review^ 1>cgyn m gfatitudc to the ongina] donors of these papyri ^ must end In 
gtati^de to thcLT editor itnd to the Truateea of the British Museum for the prompt 
publjcatton. _ No other scholar alive today could have given the worlds in so short a time, 
So sure an edition of the text^ with translation and sufficient notes, to enable the layman to 
fellow the story as well as to help the student of Late Egj pdan. S. R. K* GlaNville- 

YIN" AND CEIOU REbEARCHRS^ dedicated to the IntemationBi Exhibition of Chinese 
Art,^ London*^ I93S“^' Papers from ihc ' Bulletin of the Museums of Far Eastern 
Anrlquities, Stodtholm nos, 7 and S. 1935* pp, 223, go plates^ and m&ny trxl 
figure. jCs 3^- 

First comes Professor Bernhard KarLbeck's epoch-making artieJe * Yin and Chou 
in Chinese Bronzes ** taking up two-thirds of the b^k. 

fhe hfeeen hundred years of Chinese history covered by the Shang-yin and Chou 
dynamics have left us famous Literattuei including for the later times a aurprising amount 
of historical and personal infomtationi but hardly any material remains, just the Yin 
inscribed bones and shells from An-yatig^ some carved ivories and stones, some pottery 
and, by far the most impressive, the bronze vesseb. The physical type of the neolithic 
predecessors survives in the modern Chinese, but the only material sunival seems to be 
that the triple clay vessel with hollow feet may be represented by the bronze tripod caDcd 
fi. The art of bionze-castmg appears complete^ and we do not know where it arose. 

o set the cbronolc^y of the bronzes ujx>n a dehmte basis is to render a great service 
to our knowledge of Chinese antiquity, Karlgrcn arranges aH the inacrihed bronzes 
of which he has illustrations, so far as they are presumably to be referred to Yin and Chou, 
nearly 900 in number, Ln tw^o quite indepmdent series, the one arranged by the data he 
extracts from the msedptions, the other in accordance with criteria founded upon the 
shapes ^d decoration of the vessels* He then points out correspondences between the 
two seri^ and so arrives at logically establuhed dates. I say " logicallybecause in a 
way that I have not apace to reproduce, he provides for and meets all the logical 
difficulties that arise in such an enquiry^ 

Reference to this table will m^e what I have to say more intelligible- 


B.C. 

Events 

Capital 

CtASSCS OF 

Vesseis 

1766 

Accession of Shang Dynasty 

An-yang 

1401 

Name of Shang superseded by Yin 

A 

IIZZ 

Accession of Chou dynasty, called W^i- 
em Chou 

P'ang in Shen-si 

Bi (Biu) 

947 

770 

Accession of King Kung. Climax of Chou 
Troubles. Eastern Chou 

Lo-yi in Ho-nan 

4^1 

Decay of Chou* Rbe of Vassal States 
Spring and Autumn Annals 

Period of Warring States, Gradual emer¬ 

Bit (Bill) CDE 

HuaJ 

C.250 

gence of Ch*^in stale 

End of Chou, supremacy of Ch*in 

Near Hsi^an 


ao6 

Han 

in Shen-si 
Ch'ang-an 



The Chinese were in the habit of commemorating events by casting bronzes with 
inscriptions. The mention of known sovereigns or other persons (given that the 
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inecripdons arc gcnuinep and K tnakeA out a good case against undue scepticism) allows 
him to projjosc a chronolugical series (b 1| 1^40) attributable to particular reigns of the first 
five Chou IdngB (1132-947 another (b 78-107) attributable to the next eight 

(947-770 B.C,): simibrity of script lets him ascribe another lot (B 1, 4J'”77) to the first 
five* and another (S tl, 108-153) to the next eight, while certain bronzes (B in, 153-182) 
can only be generally assigned to Royal Western Chou (1122^770 a.c,). Another class c 
(1-197) bears mention of varioua vassal states; as we know when these succumbed 
in the civil wars we get terminM a^e qms. Allied to this is class u bearing the 

names of noble families who Hourished in the vassal states : C and d arc mostly shown to 
be late ChoUp after 770 h,c. by a new custom of choosing ludty days. Class e (1-77) is 
only dated by the presence of names of the type Chung Shih-fu, very cominon in b* c and 
D (otherwise dated); they are shown by the literature to have been used under the earlier 
Chou, but to have gone out of fashion by 400 b.c* 

Finally Karlgren* observing diat none of ihe&e classes a, C* all datable to Chou, 
bear certain signs; ya (a cartouche Eke yfl^evil), hsi tsusun (^divide } a£>n+ grandson) 
and M (?) refers a whole class (a* 1^337) to Yin times. So he makes up some 900 bronzes 
of which illustrations of varying qu^ity are available and which bear inscribed indications 
of thdr probable dates* 

Next working on the illustratbns and direct know^ledge, he considers what criteria 
are afforded by the forms and decorative motiveSp artalyring the casters’ repertory of 
ideas. So he arrives at &g criteria, what one might call ' points and looks to see what 
points occur in the various classes. 

He finds 38 points peculiar to 303 out of his 337 bronzes in Class A (34 being unclear 
and 3 having presumably forged inscriptions)^ Accordingly he mak» the combinarinn 
of several of these points the sign of a Yin bronze; they agree with the pottery and carved 
bones from An-yang* definitely Yin. 

Wlien he looks at class B t, earlier Chou down to 946 b.c.* he fmda practically the 
same points^ and only four new ones (e.j. bent handles and the basin)* That 
means that Early Chou was practically like Yin: this class he calls Yin-Chou. Half B Ml 
comes into it but there arc comparatively few pieces from the vassal states (c) and those 
the central ones near Chou, and few from classes n and E, In all about 116 vessels can 
be satisfactorily classed sts Yin-Chou. 

Then suddenly about 950 B.c. comes in quite a new style that he caJb Middle Chou 
with seventeen new points : many old shapes go out, new’ onra come in^ particularly the 
chutig bell and the sauce-boat, many old motifs are lost, decoration becomes darter, the 
most noticeable new motif U scale-pattcm, vertical and horizontal. In this style we 
find nearly all B lb the rest of b iu and the bulk of d, and e, 240 dearly Middle Chou 
vessels. Its coming coinddea with a widening of Chines* culture and seems connected 
with an extension of Chou power just before its culmination under King Kung. 

There art no purely Middle Chou vessels datable in or after the fith century. About 
then took place a graJiml transition to the style the Swedes call Huai after the river from 
which they obtain^ many spedmeos, but "this does not imply that the Huai w as the 
centre of its distribution. The Exhibition catalogue calls it the style of the Warring 
States ; we used to call it Ch*in or Tsin and thought it dtv-eloped in that state a bale 
before it attained supremacy c. 250 b.*. The new daring was established by Karlgren 
in his article on the Piao Bells in no. 6 of the BuUetin, The Huai style revived the vigour 
and many of the motives of the Yin style bnt continued the new shapes introduced in 
Aiiddle Chou : it added ten new points of its own j most characteristic is the pattern of 
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^ tcenung hoolcs and volutes ^ Kkrlgi^n «ducaerat€s some forty pure Huai vessels in 
classes c and d and aiidthcr nine with a cnixtiirc of Middle Cbpu deinentSp but the Huai 
style lasted on into Han dinea beyond the scope of his paper+ 

I believe that Professor Yetts has come independently to very similar condusionsp 
and wiJl set them out In his fortiiDomlng book on broitzcs. 

Profeswr J. G* Andersson then gives a paper on " The Goldsmith Ln Ancient China' 
with most interesting coloured plates. He shows that the lolaytng of bronze with gold, 
silver, turquoise and malachitep which we used to thinlc began in Han timesp goes far back 
into Chou and perhaps Yin, so confirtning Bishop \Viiite*a dating of the" Tombs of Old 
Lo-yang \ He traces what look like purely mbstract motifs^ which his dratvmgs render 
with admirable spirit, back to bird and beast forms. 

Professor Karlbeck, to whose travels we owe so many splendid pieces of Chinese 
work, illustrates clay moulds from An-yang and explains the technique by which they 
were used in casting the Chou bronzes, and gives pictures of pieces, almost unexampled^ 
of stone sculpture from the same site. 

The whole volume makes a most valuable contribution to our undeistanding of 
early Chinese art. Ellis Hh 

LONDON AND THE SAXONS. London Museum Catalogues: no. 6. By R. E. M. 

Whkeler, London : ton^astcr Ilouse^ ^ 935 - PP- zi plat£i, i coloured, otid 45 

ffXi-figUTtt. If&J. 

This is the sixth of the excellent London Musenm catalogues which have been 
produced during the last nine years. In this, the latest addidoci to the series, the high 
level of scholafahip and production which we have come to expect in them has been 
worthily maintain^. Of the 200 pages rather less than half are coneemed with the 
catalogue itself, the greater number of the first 113 pages being devoted to the question 
of the survival of London during the Dark Ages. 

.-\fter a brief survey of the development of the Ronuno-British towns up to 410 and 
a dedcripdon of the invaders. Dr \Mieeler goes on to consider the nature of the available 
e^-idcnce. He points out that the documentary evidence is valueless. Nowhere is there 
any specific informatiaii as to the fate of London. But only in one case — the dcstniciiou 
of Anderida by Aelic—are we told of the fate of a Roman town. The vague assertions 
of Gildaa who^ moreovert la interested primarily in the West, may be discounted. Little 
reliance can be placed on Nennius, the precise date of whose Hisloria Eritonum is disputed^ 
But we can hardly agree with Dr ^Vliieeler’s sweeping geneTalization that * disputed 
evidence is no evidence, and the only safe and sriendfic course is to reject it utterly ^ 
(p, 34), If reject all disputed evidence we have practically no materials left for a 
history^ of England in the Dark es. Moreover, the precise value of much of the 
evidence brought fonvard by Dr WTieeler for the survival of London during this period 
may bci and in fact has bwi, disputed. We arc not Justified, therefore, in rejecting 
that evidence entirely. 

Since no conclusions as to the fate of London can be drawm from the contempomry 
documents or from place-names^ we must depend entirely on archaeology. Here Dr 
Wheeler pauses to discuss the value of such ev idence. He emphasizes the fact that absence 
of evidence is not evidence of absence — a point which archaeologists in general arc too 
apt to forget and a point which Dr Wliecicr himself seems to forget later on. His main 
.arguments for the survival of London may be summarized as follows. In the first place 
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the lack of pagui cemeteries within a radius of ftoin 5 to lo mUea of London indicates 
that» dtinng the pagan periodi London ecih possessed enough power to keep the invaders 
ai arm's length. But we find the same ahscncc of ardiaeological evidence in Eescx. 
which is shown by the pla^-names to have been one of the carJy regions of settlement. 
Whatever may be the reason for this bek of archaeological evidence in Essex—intensive 
cultivation p a change in the coastline since Saxon times or merely chance—yet wdth such 
an analogy we must admit that Dr Wheeler's first point b hardly conclusive. 

Secondlyp the system of Grim*! Dykes which were probably cunsmjcted during 
the Dark Agra imply some power in the Thames Easin which can only have been that of 
London itsdfi The coincidence of the delimited area with that of the privileged territoiy' 
of Medieval ivondon seems to indicate a civic continuity. There is, too, some alight 
evidence for the occupation of London during the Dark Ages* since seventeen objects 
ascribable to that peri^ have been found in the dty. The impoitance of this is obvious 
when we realize that only three objects have been found which are ascribahle to the 
seventh and eighth centuriest a period when London w^as, according to Bede^' the mart 
of many nations \ Other factors such as the early coinage and the spedal legal traditions 
emphasize the individuality of the dly but are not stressed, since, as Dr W'heder points 
out* they arc not necessarily evidence of continuiiy, 

'Fhe slulful advocacy of Dr W^heeler b verj^ convincing and it does seem probable 
that * whilst the process of Teutonic settlement in the east midlands was largely one of 
suinn^gencf, in the southeast it was largely one qf merg^ct \ It has been said that the 
strongest argument for the destruction of the towns of Britain in the dark centuries is 
the disappearance of the urban episcopate (review In Timer Utfrary Supplement, 11 July, 
ms)- know little about the organization of Christianity in Britain during 

Roman times. Even if such an episcopate had cxbted it b not surprising that St. 
Augustine found no British bishop in London. By 600 the town must have been 
thoroughly Saxonized. A bastard Christianity may have limgerEd long but, cut off 
from contact with other churches, it must eventually have succumbed to the influx of 
heathen Saxons. The case qf the conversion at a later date b ntst e\1dence for the weak¬ 
ness of the pagan religion at the time of the Conquest. In any case it b incredible that 
a site such as that of London should ever have been abandoned, even if only for a short 
tune. But whether the city was British or Saxon during most of the Dark Aeea b 
difficult to say. The comparative frequency of Saxon objects ascribable to thb period 
would seem to mdicate that it soon became thoroughly Saxonized, probably by a nWess 

Conquest. In any case we mint find St difficult not to agree 
with Dr Whaler s very moderate statement of the case that * the burden of proof r«ts 
today, not nith thf>se who hold that London lingered on without cessation throughout 
thf! Dark Ages, but with those who would maintain that the city * lay waste a hundred 
years . 

In the Cauiog;ue itself we^ given valuable descriptions of the finds at the Mitcham 
and EwcU cemetenes and on the Hanwcll and Savoy sites, together with a complete ikt 
of uMssociated obj^ In the appendix is a list of objects found m the city of London 
Md Southwark and refcmble to the Saxon or Viking periods. These descriptions and 
the useful typolt^cal stadics of S^n sctamasaxes and spearheads will prove invaluable 
to all archacolopsta. Ax we should expect, the general production of the book is beyond 
criticism and the nutnenoiis plates and text-figntes are excellenL There art. however 
a few mispnnts which should be corrected in the nest edition ; note for example the 
Old English names of the Saxon towns captured by Cutha {p, 69, n. i). It is doubtful 
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whether Dr WheeJerV canclusionf will command universal support. The evidence, 
though certainly ^ggestive, can haxdly be fe^rdol as conclusive. That, perhaps, is 
not to be expected ^ But, whatever their opinions, historians must remaki indebted to 
Dr Wheeler for his very lucid discussion of the problem. M, WtLSON. 

DIE VOLKERWAKDERUNGSZEIT GOTLANDS* By Bihgeh Nhl^wn. 

Slockholm : KutfgL Vittrrkifts txh Aniik^tits Akadtmim^ 1935. With 61 pii/ef 

and 256 Uxt-Jigtirii. 

This is another of the fine archaeological pubheadons which aland to the credit of 
the Swedish Academy, and carries on the high level of excellence which we have learned 
to expect from it. It is no light tash to attempt the illustration and record of every 
known object from an island as large as Gotland belonging to the Migration Period. 
Dr Nerman limits thia to the two centuries from 400-600. Mercifully for the 
author the material is by no means as plentiful as it would be if one were unfortunate 
enough to have to do the same thing for Kent or Suffolk, but it is a very great business 
and he is to be highly congratulated on his splendid work. If one may make a very 
small comment—not a compLalnt, but rather a plea to all publishers of sinular reports— 
it is very much easier for a student to use a b<M>k of this kind if the descriptions of the 
objCCtB are placed at tlie bottom of each plate and not in a list alone. This applies to 
works from every country, and it must not be thought that the reviewer is complaining 
of any one m particular^ 

Gotland, though comparatively small, is so situated in the Baltic aa to catch the eye of 
any fleet passing up or dowTi the coast of Sweden. It looks tempting enough when seen, 
as the reviewer has seen It, from the mast-head of a sailtng-ship, to attract the attentions 
of any plundering force. Wt are therefore a little surprised to find that the fifth century 
there w^as a time of peace. Dr Nerman calls this century period Vt: 1. The theory 
whidi wc Bee quoted at times by historians, that the Jutes who came to Britain in the 
fifth century were redly emigrants from Gotland, has thtlc support from the 
archaeological material figured in this book. There is hardly a single specimeit in all 
S78 illustrations, which might be mislaJiLen for an object found in England. There 
ia a veritable spate of small brooches, some of them having a strong superficial resemblance 
to Provincial Roman crosa-bow types, although it is probably heresy to say so, while 
others seem to be in process of developing a disc on the bow, w^hich W'as to become so 
noticeable in later years. Buckles and strap-ends are much in evidence, and one or two 
of the former would not be surprising finds in some of our Kentish cemeteries. Of the 
pottery we can say Little; it is typical * Mig^tion Period* pottery, omamented with 
stamps of various kinds and often provided with spout-like handles. There are several 
glass beakers apparently Imported like our own examples from Germany. Dr Nerman 
shows us that Jus second period vi: ii^ which roughly comp rises the sixth centuiy, w as 
leas peaceful, there is much Swedish influence. There are numerous bracteates^ 
and the b^utlful large gilded brooches oruamented with chip-carving. One has a 
runic inscription, another, 354a, might almost be mistaken for an English example. 
Whereas the latest addition, text-figure 256, ornamented with garnets and animals in 
style U is one of the finest barbaric broocli^ in existence. 

Enough has been said to show^ that this work must be consulted by everj^ serious 
student of the period, and while congratulating Dr Nerman on it, we look forward 
eagerly to the next. T. C. Lethbiodge. 
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LO'LANG : the Tomb of Wang Ku^g. Detailed Report of Archaeological Research 
(in 1932). Vo!. II, T. Ob A and K, Kayamoto. Japantx {pp. no). Er^ttsb 
rintmi pp, 100 pktas {many coloured) and 12 itxt-illusiratiom. Keijo (Seoul): 
Tht Society oj the Study of Korean Antiquities, 1935^ 

This tomb, no. 127 at Teihakuri, b very similar to that called ^ of the Painted 
Basket " noticed in Antiquity, June 1935, p. 251. As in the case of Waog Heil'a tomb 
(V. AN-nquiTYp t93it p. S^t) the dead man's se^s ^ve hb name and office. Secretary to 
the Chief InspectDr. It b surprising what elaborate tombs thcM minor officials could 
afford. The lady's body was very well preserved 1 her physical type suggests that she 
came from a distant part of China, but unfortunately the cUscussion of it b not repioduoed 
m the EngUsh r^um^. As usual the lacquer ware is abundant, one or two pieces of high 
quality showing the patterns whose genesis has been so well discussed lately by Professor 
Andersson in Fwi and CAoei Researches. The most interestmg object is perhaps a 
cross-bowj with its trigger arrangement in position in its wooden stt^. The brushes 
are amusing, three for cosmetics and one for writing. There were two good Han 
mirrors. Tomb 119 at Nau Seki, with a stone chamber, was opened in the same year but 
proved almost empty. The publication ia as perfect as can be. Ellis H. MtNNS- 

THE MEGIDDO WATER SYSTEM. By Robert S, L,imon. [Oriental institution 
of Chi^o* pubUcationSp vol. xxXii]. Umverssty of Ckicttgo Press. {Gt. Brilmn : 
Cambridge Uruversity Fress)^ 1935. pp. sii, 3S uitJi & plates and 30 figures, ijf 6 d 
net 

The waier-supply of a tell or hiU-fdrt has always been a fascinating problem. In 
this pamphlet we have a careful study by competent arehacolpgbts of the solution to 
the problem adopted at the very ancient site of Mcgiddo. A bridf outline of the history 
b aa followB:—The original settletnetit on a gentle limestone knoll was dependent for 
water on a surface spring at the foot. Thb spring dried up, owing to a fall in the w'ater- 
uble, probably brernght about by deforestation. The w^ttr was followed by digging 
both downwards and laterally along a fissure, so that a cave-wdl was formed. Aa the tell 
grew upwards and the site became a fortified settlement, dependence on an outside 
water-supply accessible to besiegers became intolerable. The first remedy attempted 
was to construct a covered ^lery leading to the cave from a point just within the city 
wall, but later a more ambitious scheme was put in hand. A vertical shaft was sunk 
in the centre of the dty; from this an indined stjiir was cut, from the bottom of which 
a horizontiij tunnel was driven through bediock to the cave; the opening of the cave was 
then walled up and K>ncealed. 

The main interest of the present pubHcation lies in the careful exploration of the 
shaft and tunnel, the deductions as to method of construction, and the dating by 
archaeological finds. The shaft was sunk through roughly metres of accumu^ted 
dcljria and 23 metres of rock, and the tunnel has a length of 65 metres. How the 
requislie depth for the shaft and stair, in order that the tunnel from the bottom should 
be at water-level, was determined is unknown. The direction in which to drive the 
tunnel was easily fiired. A line of sighting posts was run over the surface, and at che 
shaft two of these were plumbed down t these two points gave the backward direction. 
It » noteworthy that the ^uare shaft was placed diagonally to the line, thus gh-ing the 
utaxinium length for sighting. The resulting alignment was absolutely accurate, but the 
tunnel was begun from both ends simultaneously, and from the cave the line diverged 
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about 14 degrees from the true. A correction was made, probably by sound, the two 
tunnels were united and then enjarged, the finaJ stage being the cutting of a iviitcf cbinnd 
in the floor. The details of this work are shown by a number of plans and sections and 
some cxceljent photographs. 

The wchaeologicaJ finds were not senBational, but are suffident to date the various 
stages with considerable accuracy, when combined with know n history h Megiddo was 
besieged for seven months by Thutmose in and several times attacked, but not overcome. 
Id the Amami periodn Some internal water aupply muat be postulated, but nothing is 
as yet knawn of this, or of the reasons for its abandonment. A bronze slatue-base 
bearing cartouches of fUixii® vi was found and serv^es to date the associated pottery, 
from which the shaft and tunnel can be assigned to his rei^. The gallery is apparently 
not much earlier and is placed as early rath century. Before the iitb century the floor 
of the inclined tunnel was cut away and the horizonial tunnel continued under the stepa 
to meet the vertical shaft, making It possible to obtain water from the top of the shaft 
by a bucket and rope^ Further slight modifications, such as the building of masonry 
stairs in place of the itack-iait sieps, can be assigned to the Solonoomc period in the 
loth ccjiiuty, to the yth century and finally to the Greco-Pcrsiin period in the 4th 
centuryp 

Three plates are devoted to the types of pottety, ail of which was fragmentary, and 
five more to small objects of brons&e, glasa^ scmi-predotis stones, etc., found either on the 
works connected widi the water-supply or in remains of buildings partially explored 
during the excavations. C, N. BROMUfEMJ. 

L.\ CERAM IQTJE TRIPOLIENNE. By T. PaSoEK. Bulletin [/st^jhya] de TAcaddnie 

de rHistoire de la Culture Matiiicllep no. 122. Leningrad, 1935. pp. 165 and 

37 pigtejp 4 1/1 roicuff. 

I do not think that there has been an aooouni of this culture as it appeam on Russian 
sod sinoe I made a short survey of it in 1913. but we have had treatment of it in Galicia 
and the Bukovina {Kosaybwee, etc., and Schtpenitz) and Cucuten? in Moldavia. Since I 
wrote there has b^n a good deal published on it in Ukrainian^ espedaDy in the CJf, 
df Afidiic!. Am 1925 et 1926 and La Culture de TripaBe en Ukraine i, Kiev 

t926. Fassek U entirely concerned with the way the splendid spiral^ that went right 
round the pots degenerated into a symmetrical and metopk arrangement of weak lines. 
Besides the polychrome pots, and those he calb monochrome which were nearly as 
attractive^ some pots have the spirals incised; and there are other pots with a decoration 
of fluting or grooving. The imorclation of these series on various ajtes ghes him a 
basis to cftablisb three periods traceable over the whole area, a fourth peculiar to the 
Desna and Dnepr areas inland, and a differeut fourth period and a subsequent fifth 
on the Dnestr and along the coast. Period two correspoiids to Cucuterd a, period 
four on the Dnestr to Cucuteni b. Chvojka^s a is period three* bis b period four on 
the Dnepr, 

We do not see the culture coming into being (the best w^are appears perfect and merely 
degenerates); it seems to have come from the west^ lasted a couple of thousand years, 
ba^ on the peaceable use of the hoe, and perished by the encroachment of the people 
who buried their dead crouched in barrows. 

The coloured plates are really excellent and the others serve their purpose. But a 
complete study of the culture and its relations b still a desidetatum. E. H. Minns. 
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UKAZATEL RABOT GOSUDARSTVENNOY AKADEMIY ISTORIY 

MATERL\LNOY KULTURY imtiti I. Va Majuu, j. i9£i-]9j5 OCIZ, 

Mouw-Leningrad, [ 936 , 3 rtthies. 

This 135111 vqlutne flf the Isvestiya of the Academy of the History of Material 
Culture contains a list of the Academy'aperiodical publications, followed by 1 claasiEed 
Im of ail articles published theceln. The articles (including re view's) arc grouped in 
thirteen sections—(^eral. History of Primitive Society (i,e. Prehistotyj, of the Andem 
and Hellenistic Orient, of Andent Greece and Rome, of the Byeantine Empire, of 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, and so on—and within each section by years. It 
thus piovids a handy index, to a large section of Russian archaeological Ihemture since 
the Revolution, It does not of course cover the publlr^tions of the Ukrainian Academy, 
of the Academy of Sciences or of local muEcums. 

^TKIY OTCHET O RABOTE AKADEMIY V 1935 G, {Lnmgrai, 1936, i rutlf) 
is a brief Rport on the work of the same Academy during [936. Besides a summary of 
finances, publications, excavations, photographic and laboratory work and so on, the 
brochure gives in Russian an account of the structure of the Academy, and lists of its 
staff and of i^ foreign correspondents. We note that only three English institutions* 
are reoeiving its pubhcatioDs by exchange as against eight German and eight American 
institutions. ^ q Childe. 


PREHISTORIC ASSYRIA : the excavations at Tcll-Arpachiyah, 1933. By M. E. L. 

Mai-low,w and J. Cruikshank Rose, Ox/ord UnintTsitv Prtfi, 1935. 

v>ith 22 plaits and figures, a is, ' ■ * / 

When Dr Campbell Thompson, at ?^eveh in 1933, sunk a shaft to the natural 
uRdi^rhed surface^level so a$ iq detettmne the succession of cultures at that spot, he 
found hamarra and Tell^Halaf ware in the lowest strata. He perceived the need of 
confirming these results by further investigations. The difficulty at Nineveh of reaching 
undisturbed soil, owing to the thickness of accumulated debris, suggested the idea of 
attacking a lower mound, and the choice fell on Tell Arpachiyah, asite less than fourmUes 
from that of Ntnevch from the Tigria, 

T^e diimion of the cicavaiiona was cntnisted to Mr Mallowan, who has now 
publish^ a detailed report of his 1933 campaign. The mound of Arpachiyah is not 
more than 10.5 meti^ high and the excavations did not extend beyond a depth of 
5.5 tnetr^ within which limits the superimposed bulldingdaycrs were leoordcd If 
we examme th«e layers, begmmng with the lowest (and remembering that there is 
plenty of room for about five more undiscovered strata below) we obtain the following 


Strata 10^. A culture characterized by the ware found at TeU Halaf whose 
decorauon, at first naturalistic (animals) and monochrome, gradujdlv disannearB to be 
replaced in the sixth stratum by a stylized decoration (bouSiia, for instSS wd K 
polycAromc wjittr. ^ ^ 

ConlM^rary with thb lo«lly manufactured TeU Halaf ware there is also found, 
though only from the Sth to the 6th stratum (mainly in the 6th), imported Samarta wsre^ 


• The Sodety of Antiquaria of L«id™, the Hellenic and the Rocmi Sodeties. 
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gcrcLLTally in fragments. (Note that at Nine%^eh the Samura ware begins much earlierp 
in the Inwe&i straium). 

The straiji below to to 7 have revealtd a moiit curioua kind of atmeture which Mr 
MaJiowan calls " thqioi \ These arc dwcUings consisting of a round room, built on atone 
foundatipna on which rest mvid walls; the form of the roof remains conjectural. These 
structures de\'eIop and improve as one passes from one stratum to the next. In straiitm 
7 there has been obtained the plan of a house of greater Length than width, not facing on a 
court as is usual in southern hlesopoUmia. 

At the 51b stratum there is obsOTed a change In the culture of Aipachiyah ; a people 
having the ware of Al' Obayd settled on the mound and occupied it by force, destroying 
the houses and tombs. The whole of this stratum, therefore, h full nf the debris of the 
two cultures. 

Strata +-i coniain only remains of the AP Obayd culture, includinE the character¬ 
istic monochrome ¥rare with geometric decoration i they correspond, in short, to the end 
of the Ar Obayd period which precede that of Oruk, but whose extreme end overlaps 
the beginning of the Oruk period. One finds there, in fact, associated with Al' "Obayd 
ware, the gr^'-brown ware and red (engobc) ware met with in the Onik stratum. 

It has been remarked that Al* Obayd ware docs not occur at Nuieveh ; but one 
finds there (in stratum 4) the red (en^ofo) w^are and (in sEratum 3) the grey-hrown w are 
bdonguig to the Oruk period, which are asaadaied in the upper Icv^ at Arpachiyab 
%vith AJ" Obayd w^are; thus the contemporaneity of thcae tw^o periods is established. 

In the upper strata (4-1) at Arpachiyah metal appears, but is rare ■ at the top of 
the mound there was found a copper blade comparable with those found in the cemetery 
at Susa. 

The houses are of more primitive construction in the Al^ Obayd strata than in those 
of TcU Halaf; made of mud or day they arc no more than huts ; but in strata 2 and t 
there were some crude bricks of plano-convex form. This type therefore appeared very 
early on certain sites (it was found in strata 4 and 3 at Nineveh). 

Mr Mailowan, on account of the importance of the remains, considers that the 
strata of which the TcJl Halaf deposit at Aq’^achiyah is composed, must represent a 
period of time at least double that of the Ar Obayd strata, and that the culture of 
Ai' Obayd at Arpachiyah is lower than that of the south. He considers that a thousand 
years is not an excessive amount to allow for the extinction of painted pottery Ld the 
south, for the replacement of the bution-seal by the cylinder-seal, for the transition from 
mud to plano-convex bricks through a stage of rectangular bricks (Riemchen), for the 
invent ion and development of writing; the culture of Aq^achlyah up to the loth stratum 
would then cover the 4lh rrulLennitim. 

We can only refer briefly to the polychrome pottery, the real revelation of the excava¬ 
tion, of which many examples are exhibited in the Baghdad museum. They consist 
principally of bowls with both inner and outer surfaces ornamented in blacky red and 
white on the ydinw background of the vessel; the decoration in geoTnetric, consisting 
of triangle, vrater-lines, dots, quatrefoils; the centre is usually fitted wi^ a rosette 
almost identical with that which appears later os the Assytian rosette. 

The excavations of Dr Campbell ^Fhompson at Nineveh made it desirable that 
confirmatory evidence should set the seal upon his results at Nineveh; the work of Mr 
Mallnw-an at Arpachi^'ali has provided the desired confirmation and much more, in the 
richness and surprising chaiacter of his disoDveries, such as the tholoi and the poly¬ 
chrome ware, the first yet found in ancient Western Asia. C. CONTENAU* 
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ANCIENT GAZA IV. By Flinders Pehue. Fritiiih School of Ajrchaulogy in Egypt, 

Quaritchf Grafton Strfet, London, W,i, 1934 . pp. 21 and ‘lO plates. 

This volume recotxls the exc3v»tbns of 1933 and 1934. The brief text is tnaudy 
a catalogue of objects found ; it doses with a short review of the rcsearthca of eight yean 
in Palestine. These researches the editor believes throw much light on the 15th and T6th 
Hylcsos dynasties, and on the source and nature of these invaders. The researches are 
said also to have thrown * much indirect light on the Scripluics ' which has resulted in 
' generous grants where conltiTnation of the Qible is concerned It ts to be hoped that 
archaeological research will not always have to depend for its upkeep on the character 
of its results. Reference is made to the fact that at Gajca' the more advanced works of a 
higher civilLzarion were imported from foreign lands which lay north It is suggested 
tliat this ‘ higher dvilization * is not farther off than North Syria and that ' a search up 
to that region ought to bring to light the seat of a great Asiatic culture of those ages \ 
It is doubtful if the origin of the obviously alien objects will prove to be a ‘ great Asiatic 
cultureat least none more startling than the type of culture best seen at Shamm. 
It is perhaps unwise to dtUtate the imaginations of the uninstructed tn this way, for there 
is no room m the ri^ions indicated for the discovery of a totally new dviliaation of the 
type beloved by the Press. The plates tell their own story, which is a profoundly interest¬ 
ing one, but hardly of a type to suggest new archaeological Eldorados. S, C. 

HOMERIC ESSAYS. By Alexander Shewan. Oxford ; Biacheefl, 1935. pp. 456. 

2ir. 

In this la^e volume Dr Shewan has collected his most important papers on Homeric 
problems, which have appeared in various learned journals over a Jong period of years. 
For the author developed his interest in Homer seventy years sgo, and has for long been 
the doyen of Homeric scholars. He has seen several generations of Homeric criticism 
arise and fall, and in this book he treats each on its merits. The boot b full of charm 
and written in a vi^rous and fluent style. The author crosses swords with any who will 
cross them writh him. Hia principal bitts-noim appear as the reidcr progresseB. This 
is no place to evaluate Dr Shewan's position as a Homeric scholar, nor does he give any 
hint that he expects so to be evaloated. But he stands clearly in the forefront of those 
Homeric stodents whose principal weapon b commonsense. For more sheer nonsense 
has been written by the professional hack-critics about Homer than even about 
Shakespeare. But for the former wc have fortunately the valuable check aflojdcd by 
archaeological evidence, while m the case of Shakespeare we do not even know the 
contents of his grave I Dr Shewan, as one would expect from a scholar of hb experience, 
draws deeply from the archaeological sources. On the whole he uses archaeological 
evidence well and with caution, unlike many Homeric scholars, who mn amuck with a 
mere handful of sherds as s^ulant. But Dr Shewan errs perhaps in the opposite 
direction. His scholastic training has given him a passion for that saddest of sports— 
the beating of dead dogs. He revels in the Ithaian problem ; the readeris mind whirls 
and ie numbed by the temhe energy with which he demolishes the Leucadians Asterb 
Dasfcalto, and that dreadful rentence in the Odyssey where Ithaka b described as 
' the last bland lying over against the gloomwhbz round our heads like con¬ 
troversial meteors. Wiat. in the long run, is the solution of the khaka muddle ? the 
excavarois of the bland hnve done more in a season or two than his been achieved in a 
century of word-spinning. The dbenvery of the single potsherd inscribed ‘ Prayer to 
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Odysseus’ m a sacred cave on Thiaki*^ the pyres and pottery from AC-tos, and a sufficiejis^ 
of Mycenaeaii material, expltidcs finally the Leucadiart heresy. There Is not the smallest 
difficulty for a reasonable man to accept Daskalio as a most admirable ambush—I would 
guarantee to hide a Lar^^e galley behind it as long as there were a few bushes growing on 
it— and we are left only with Homer's muddled geography + For l-Iomeri, when he said 
that Ithaka was ' farthest to the gloom* of all the islands, thought that the khaka 
channel ran east and west, and saw tliat Itliakn extended out to sea^ In any case if 1 were 
asked, after one visit, to describe the various parts of the islands of Delos and Rheneia and 
the odd islets round them 1 am quite certain that 1 should fail to remember quite important 
features and lost: direction if 1 had no map to refer to. It is, after all, an experiment that 
anyone can try on the coast of Scotland or Wales—^to write a brief epic about a given piece 
of coast and see what is furgotten in the geography. If only the M umeric scholars had been 
made to do this, muck ink would have renmned in the ink-pots. 1 fear I cannot agree 
with the author in his translation of 1 am sure that all Homer was trying to 

explain was that Ithaka was the last island on the west out to sea—just that and no more. 
But his memory and knowledge were So too when he calls it * low '' he is right. 

Ithaka has high hills on it, but is quite over-towered by the other island. Here I am in 
agreement with Shewan, who says that' from a distance' it looks low. It certainly docs, 
and that is all that Homer meant. Again Dr Shewan is right in his clear diaii netion between 
Homer's ' fairy tale * geography and the geography that he knew in person or at good 
second hand^ In the latter class we must place tthaka and the Ionian Islands, the north¬ 
east Aegean coast and the Tioad, and the mainland of Greece ns illustrated in the land 
uip of Tdemachus and the Catalogue. All else is a composilton of odd sailors' tales and 
merchants' stories gleaned from heaven knows where, Gibraltar glimmers once into 
view; the Black Sea and Sicily emerge as a traveller’s talc; the remote Baltic—perhaps 
even Norway—masquerades as ^ Tclcpylos of the Lacstrygonians ^ But the main dis^ 
rinction bctw'cen real and unreal geography holds, and Dr Shewan has done a great Venice 
in making this point clear. 

Scheria is to him quite definitely Corfu, Here too I agreCi He might have made 
more of the famous ' perilled ship \ tlie little islet oHshore, Here, to me at leastp is a 
valuable hint. Any such rook, anywhere in the world, at any age. would give rise to the 
local legend that once upon a time it wias a ship that w^as struck by some magician into a 
rock. Such it must alw'ays have been called by the most ancient Corfiots, A poet goes 
to Corfu from Ithaka, sees the rock, hears the story, and at once pbces it in hb story as the 
Phaeacian ship that was smitten by Poeeidon. As though William Morris had incorpor¬ 
ated tn an epic some story of a 'Devirs Quoit* or an Arthur’s Seat’, Normal poetic 
procedure—and, if you wish, proof that Homer went to Corfu. But aiifond it is clear 
that archaeologists must cany out a campaign at Corfu to investigate its prehistoric and 
proto-Hellenic sites. Oddly enough this has never been done* though Dbrpfeld claims to 
have found traces of Mycenaean settlement. 

Dr Shewun mishandles his archaeological evidence in this contest. He accepts the 
long-di^Tedited ’Mycenaean settlement' at Torcello and is ptepsred to believci with 
Evans, that the Corhot pediment of the Gorgon has Minoan-Alytcnaeim features. It 
has none at all, and is pure Orientalizing Greek work in design and execution. Nor are 
his Minoan parallels for the ' golden youths holding torches ’ of the Palace of Alkinoos 
at all apposite. These very Victorisn statues must reirtsin in an archaeological vacuum, 

* Ocflcribcd on p. 350 of tJia CLumber, whtre it 15 publi&hcd for the fifit time. 
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where they have ilwap been. But Scheria is Minoan-Myecfiaean Ln all certatn^% 
Nilsson's contention thjit it repriGscnts a settlement of ihe early days of Hellenic ooloois- 
ation scen^ to me sheer nonsense. How^ if that is the case, can he explain the rnatriarchal 
rule of Arete, or the thirteen princes (like the Mycenaean ^nga of Cyprus) or the qfanus- 
bedecked palace with its megaron hall f Orientalising elements thej‘ may be w^hich have* 
43 everywhere in Homer, crept inio his description of earlier material settings. But 
the main shape and flavour of the land of Alkinoos is prc-Hellenic^ 

Dr Shewan's both the reader and the reriewer. T hey are written 

with much skill and fluency and are rich in scholarly conjecture* Hi$ vigour and 
enthusiasm wnll give a much needed fillip to Homeric research. But I wish he had 
travelled more extensively in Greece and devoted his cneigies to excavation as w^ell as to 
scholarly TOnjecture I Casson. 

DAS HEROON VON KALYDON. By E. Poulsen, E. Dyccve ^md K. Rhomaios. 
CopeRkagm : Lmn and Munksgoard^ 1934 . pp. 143 ^ 7 157 iiltis- 

trations* Pricf not 

Near the city of Kalydon in Aetolia at the narrow ing of the Corinthian Gulf is a small 
and neat hero&a, surviving as a considerable niLn. This detailed and very fuUy illustrated 
report shows show the hfroon Lg+ architectural IVj based more on the plan or a pns'ate 
house or a typical Greek gymnasium than on the plan of a rdigioua type of buildir^. 
The Casa del Fauno at Pompeii, the Ptytaneium at Magnesia on the Macander, and the 
gymnasium at Pricnc* or that at Epidatiros, give close resemblances. An earlier building 
of Hellenistk date was reconstructed about the second century A J>- by the inhabitants of 
Kalydon, aud the Greek style and shape was maintained. 

The sKtion-pLan of the building is the most remarkable, for here are elements which 
suggest far more ancient parallels than the exca-^^tora adduce. The ground plan is 
of a large central courtyard with a peristyle and rooms opening off the central square, as 
in houses and gymnasia. But projecting from the inner side of one of the largest of these 
rooms b an apsidal cult-room with a basement room. In die basement room ^vas the 
grave of the hero, approached by a flight of steps. The room over the grave was for 
ceremonial; in front of this room was a further hall, forming part of the rcctangul^ 
courtyard. The first comparison of the basement room and its first-floor room above is 
whh the adytan in the temple at Delphi, and it may not be too conjectural to compare 
both with the new Temple-tomb ar Knossoa, where exactly the same fcatur« appear. 
All three give us examples of underground grave-sanctuaries (for at Delphi was the 
reputed grave of Dbnysos) and all three follow exactly the same plan. The Greek 
ker&m is al! loo little studied. Here we have what is virtually the first detailed study of 
such a building. There is no discussion or LlluBtration of the Aivooff as a type of building 
to Robertson^a arandard work on Greek and Roman architecture, and none in Fyfe*^a 
^ Hellenistic Architecture". S. CaSSON* 

THE BIRTH OP THE MIDDLE AGES, 595-^14^ By IL St, L. B. Moss. OxMd: 
C/flrrjidojj /V«f, 1935. pp- Xviu and 291 fcitk S p{at€s and 10 mapt. 12s hd. 

This is an extremely good book. Mr Moss has set out to cover in a single volume 
of moderate dimensions the four and a half momentoiia and controversial centuries which 
separate the ancient from the medieval worlds and he has succeeded to an extent unaur- 
pasacd by aoy similar undertaking in English. His work may not contain much that is 
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new ur that can be described aa the outcame of onginal researchp but it passes the severest 
test applicable to works of " bigli vulgarisation " in its oomprehensive grasp of recent 
contributions to a great variety of subjects, its emphasis th^ughout on the eignlficaiit 
and its general balance and cohesion as a W']K>le. It is also very well written, and though 
much of the material has necessarily to be presented in a highly compressed form, Mr 
^loss is never unreadable and hardly ever uninteresting. It is a book which should be 
equally sdmulating to the novice in this period, and to its more hardened students^ and 
the illustratiort^Y each of which docs dcrRniteJy illustrate a sentence or paragraph of the 
text, and which range in date from a Sassanid relief of the third centuiy to the Carolingiaii 
or later Torhallc at Lorseh, and in distribution from an Indian minaret to the Bewcastic 
cross, arc chosen vrith judgment and avoid with equal skill both the hackneyed and the 
irrelevant. 

The arrangement of the book sen'ct to bring out Mr Moss's standpoint. It falls 
inio four main parts: Romans and Barbarians; the Triumph of Justinian; the Onslaught 
of Islam; and ihe Age of Charlemagne; and while within these broad divisions some 
sections are rather curiously distributed—it is a little odd for eiiample to find the Anglo- 
Saxon Invasions and the end of Roman Britain discussed not in part t, but iis the opening 
section of the Age of CharEcmagni!;—and while in view of Mr Moss's own words on pp. 
log, 1!6, and t23-4, the word ’ Triumph * may seem hardly appropriate as applied to 
the work of Justinian, yet the treatment is wdl-balanccd and Mr Moss seems equally 
ai home in describing the origins of Islam and discussing the growth of the Papacy. He 
pays perhaps less attention than It deserve to the all-pervading importance of doctrinal 
questions in the mentality both of cast and west: thus though be rightly speaks of 
Augustine as one ' whose influence on the Middle Ages can hardly be averesUmated ' 
(p. ij) we lock in vain for any adequate expesitjon of the conceptions which made that 
influciice so Incalculably great; and it may perhaps be taken os symptomatic of the same 
weakness that Mr Moss should characterize the Easter controversy between the Celtic 
churches and the Roman mission in the seventh century as merely an example of ' minor, 
though controveraial differencea * (p, aoS) : in fact, of course, in an age in which 
cYtry year dominated by the regular and momentous sequence of the greater fasts 
and fes[t%^ls, the mere existenec of such a oontroversy seemed to dissolve the vciy' 
foundations of the Christian life. 

But a work of this scope can hardly expect to maintain an equally sure touch on every 
topic : it is greatly to Mr Moss's credit that the chinks in his armour—like the misprints 
in hb book (p^ 97^ 553 for 533 : p* Columban f&r Columba)—should be so few. 
One can only end by repeating that he has given us on extremely go^ book, 

J* N. L. Myrks. 

MONUAIENTS MESOFOT.AAIIENS NOUVELLEMENT ACQUIS OU PEU 

CONNUS. By Gr Contcnau* F^artr ; Mus^ du Louvre. Editions d'Ait 

et d'Hisloire, (934- pp- ^7^ tdrA i^ plater and j texi^figures. ^0 francs. 

Those interested in Mesopotamian art will welcome this important series of 
publicarions with illustrations of targe and small sculptures ranging from the Sumerian 
and the Akkadian to the Achacmcnid periods. Many of the objects^ in themselv^ of 
great importance For the history of art in Western Asia, ore adequately illustrated for the 
first time : throughout the book Dr Conienau appends learned comment, and indicates 
analogous materi^. 
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men we examine the sculpture of the and 

how much we hmc s 6 ii to leam about the development of the ^ 
apedally about the turn of the older Sumerian and 
theCudL statuM of the asth century seem to carry on the “1'^" 

Thus the limestone statuette of Sa-Oud, apparenriy just 

us a foretaste of the later Lagash statuary (e.f- the fi^us Bntiah 

Lagash), whereas the statue of the grandfather, Lugat Kisalai himself, seejna to be m 

closer touch with the Ur Nina tradition* . . , . . 

Many of the objects illustrated suggest 8 

The limeione plaque on pi. tv of about the tune of Ur Nma—mih a Uon-^M<Jed ^le 
standing on tZ Uom^reminds us of tlie A1 ’Ubard Im J 

of a Siberian woman shown on pi vb is ssenb^ to the Akiadim ^ 

parallels from Ur which could certainly pass as third dynasty. Plate 3 P, a and c, 
two gems of animal earr ing of about 3000 b.c. in white m^blc and 

all too little known. One of the most brilliant pieces m the whole cO'll^ion is a frs^ent 
of a vase in a brown stone, pi* xiib, showing a prisoner with his hands bound and “•* 
himself noosed and corded like a bull. I doubt whether this m^erpiece of the 
Akkadian period is known to more than a few Mesopotamian archaeologwts. 

On pi xnd there is shown a remarkable relief of ‘ Gudea Lbateur where the ptMi 
IS Ggured as pouring alihalion ontoa palm rising from a -ntse which stands upon a conously 
decorated pedestal. Dr Contenau quite righUy insists that the ped^al is an altar and 
there is precise evidence to prove the correctness of his ^w, for at Ur^^m hoi^ ot Uic 
Larsa period c, aooo b.c., the pKvatc chapels contained low altaia of the kind figured on 
this monument, built of mud with decorated facades coated wkh plaster. Sometimes 
the offerings remained in position upon them- All the more intere^mg theruore ^ 
the author^s comparisons of simibr moniimcnte of the Assyrian period at Ashur^ also 
at Fraktin and Boghax KeuL. It is to be hoped that Dr Contenau v^tll continue to give 

us further numbet^ of the less known Monuments Mesopot^miens. 

M- E. L* Mallowak, 


HANDBOOK OF TRA\TL. Prepared for the Hanard Travdleis Oub, ^ite^ by 
GrOHOH CtTEfe-vpi Shattuck. 2Tid edition, 19^5. Harvard Uni^rsity Pre^h 
Cambridge^ Aforr. ; Oxford Unktrsity Prtss^ LoHdon. m M. 

A oomprchensivc handbook for ihe professional traveller The brak La di^ddcd 
into four sections:—methods of travel; eamping; recording and collecting; hygiene^, 
medicine atid surgery^ The first covers a wide range—from the motor to the ^meU 
caravan. The second includes a useful list of edible plants. The third contains, tn 
addition to the usual directions for collectors, a long chapter on photography, and one 
on the elements of pmcdcal archaeology. In the last section, some 100 pages are devoted 
to careful instructions to travellers on the treatment of dbeaaea, etc. 

The book Is wdl written and arranged, and each chapter is follow^ by an adequate 
bibliography^ Perbaps more use might have been made of illustrations ; those given 
are good^ Mehic DobSO^- 
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Editorial Notes 

T his is the 40th number of ANTiQUiTYf which has now completed 
the first ten years of its career. It is an event of which we are 
justly proud, and we propose to celebrate it by describing how 
Antiquity t^me into existence. Although there are still quite a large 
number of the origbal subscribers of 1927 lef^ there are also many 
others of more recent date. Ail, we think, will like to be told the inner 
hbtory of a venture which has succeeded so well. It is necessary to 
do so mainly in the first person, since the idea originated tn the brain 
of the founder (Crawford), though he w'as closely associated with his 
colleague (Austin) from the very outset, and it was Austin who suggested 
the title Antiquity, 


On 19 December 1925, I set down the main facts in the follow¬ 
ing words:—■ ' If the scheme to found an archaeological quarterly 
should succeed, it will some day be of interest to know ite 
inception. The idea was my own, and was suggested by the excellence 
of the old Archaeological Review published during the 80's and 
edited by G. L. Gomme. This contained, amongst other good thin^, 
Sir Arthur Evans’s article on Stonehenge (1885), and it w-aa to consult 
this that I referred to the Review. The idea, vaguely formed about 
the middle of November 1925, took more definite shape in discussing 
it (for the first time) with Dr Clay, with whom I was staying at Fovant 
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IQ to 25 Novembot ** Further discussions with other friends took place 
during the weeks following. It is curious that at this early stage, 
though the need and functions of such a journal were quite apparent 
to me, I did not then sec myself as the Editor, and even wrote that ‘ the 
question of an editor is the crucial one and as yet undecided 

Of 

At Christmas I discussed the project with a non-archaeological 
friend who confirmed me in my opinion that I should not only have to 
edit but also to publish the journal myself, Nettlier publishers nor 
booksellers could offer, in return for a heavy commission, anything 
tliat I could not equally well obtain for myself. Moreover, I could 
concentrate my publicity efforts upon the archaeological public, which 
a publisher, with all his varied interests, could not be espet^ed to do. 
On the other hand, if I were to take on this heavy responsibility, I must 
have a collaborator, who would have to be resident m die town where 
the journal was printed. By good fortune Gloucester contained both 
the man and the firm, both now well-knowTi to readers of Antiquity. 
On 8 February' 1926 I discussed the project with Roland Austin and 
William Bellows at Gloucester. We each proposed titles, but w'ithout 
coming to any definite decision. Shortly after this, however, in a letter 
to me dated 14 February 1926, Austin suggested Airngunr. This title 
fairly covered all the subjects I had jotted down in a list of projected 
articles ; it was not exclusive and would cover those of historical and 
anthropological interest. The scope of the Journal was to be the 
whole field of human history from palaeolithic times down to the 
modem period. Among the rejected titles were ‘ Origins ' and 
* The Archaeological Review 

What I had in mind w'as to found a journal which w'ould raise the 
general status of archaeolo^, and would popularize its achievements 
without vulgarizing them—in a word, whi(^ would take a place equiv¬ 
alent (both in form and content) to that already occupied by the month¬ 
lies and quarterlies in regard to public affairs generally. The main 
outlines 01 the evolution of human culture are now firmly established, 
and it i^vas time that this knowledge should become diffused. But it 
seemed nobody’s business to diffuse it. Here was a demand without a 
supply. I decided to meet it. 
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Of the purely business aspect it is obviously impossible to give full 
details. The preliminary publici^ required the expenditure of a com* 
paratively small sum which w^s forthcoming. (This debt was rej>aid 
within a short time of publication, when future prospects were bright, 
and I take this opportunity of publicly expressing my gratitude to the 
generous—and by his wish anonymous—friend res^nsihle). On 29 
September 1926 another meeting took place at Gloucester, when 
dennite decisions ivere reached, and 15 March 1927 was fixed as the 
date when the first number would appear. 

Early in January 1927, twenty thousand pro^ectuses were posted, 
and on returning from abroad on the morning of Sunday, 16 January, 
six hundred postcards awaited me, each representing a subscriber I 
To carry out the project on the minimum scale then envt^ed, it viras 
estimated that at least 600 subscribers were necessary. Thus at one 
bound the objective had been reached. But it was clear that many 
more subsenMrs would be obtained during the next few weeks, both 
from abroad and from those who had not decided at once to subscribe. 
By the time the first number went out the 600 subscribers had more 
than doubled, for new ones were coming in daily. These figures, 
then so unexpectedly high, have long been surpassed, and now look 
small. Actually, on perceiving that the venture was going to succeed 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, its scope was at once enlarged 
accordingly, for plainly it would be possible to carry out a more 
ambitious scheme. What I had in mind at first was rather a revieto of 
current activities than a jounial which w^ould publish first-hand accounts 
of those activities. Antiquity was to be critical rather than descrip¬ 
tive, But now it seemed possible to combine both functions. In 
fact, though the clement of criticism has constantly been represented, 
chiefly in the form of review-articles, purely descriptive matter tends 
to predominate. 

There was never much doubt about being able to get and keep 
my readers, once I was given a chance of showing them, by the public¬ 
ation of a few numbers, what could be done j but one of the chief 
difficulties I foresaw, and one which has never been entirely overcome, 
w'as to obtain the right sort of article. Thb difficulty was naturally 
greatest before Number i had appeared. The first number was not 
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all that we could have wished, though it contained some good things. 
In actual fact we had to print every artide then in hand, and when this 
was done nothing was left but promises to rely upon for Number a. 
Since then, it has often happened that there have been only one or two 
articles in reserve after the publication of any given number. This 
causes occasional anxiety, but helps to keep the contents fresh and 
up to date, and never yet has the post failed to bring the necessary 
manuscripts. 

Thus Antiquity has the merit, if such it be, of not having over¬ 
reached itself in the first number, like so many new journals vrhich 
appear w'lth a blaze of talent and die down rapidly to a feeble flicker of 
second-rate stuff. It would be very easy, but most invidious, to name the 
authors of those which the Editors consider the ideal articles ! Nearly 
all have been asked for {most articles in Antiquity have originated 
in a special request^. The writing of some has initiated^ research 
that otherwise woulti never have been undertaken. Sometimes that 
research has ended m the production of an article admirable in every 
way, but too learned or too long for Antiquity. Some proposed 
articles have eventually appeared as books 1 One of my first steps w^ 
to write out a list of suitable articles. It is in front of me noTV, and is 
headed * Subjects for the Archaeological Review * and is dated j8 
December 1935. There are 107 titles ; of tlt^e 32 have been aim- 
* pletely published at the end of our first deca^. Several of the 
remainder have been printed elsewhere in a modified form or in another 
journal. The first title is ' Descriptive list of the earliest Iron Objects 
found The article which substantially deals with this subject was 
published under another title in the present volume. Patience and 
importunity are among the many qualities necessary in editing, and we 
still hope to obtain some of the seventy articles which we should like 
to print. 


At first Antiquity w'as published on the fifteenth of the month 
of issue, but we found that people thought it was always exactly a fort¬ 
night late, so we changed the date to the first of the month. Actually 
Antiquity has always, without a single exception, appeared punctually 
on the appointed day, which must constitute a record. It is one for 
which all the credit must be given to my co-editor; what it has cost to 
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achieve thb, he and he alone knowSi though echoes of the struggle 
sometimes reach Nurslmg, There are times when I wonder whether 
it would really matter, in comparison with the efforts involved, if we 
w ere a day or tw'o late ; but I have held my peace, and the seemingly 
impossible has always happened. Long may it continue to do so. 

at at 

Difficult as it has often been to obtain the right kind of article, we 
have somehow kept up the standard, and we shall endeavour to do so if in 
the years to come we arc as well supported by archaeologists as we have 
been in the past. Here we will take the opportunity of asking them to 
send in more Notes. These are popular with readers, but very hard 
to get. They should be about two or three pages (1500-2000 words) 
in length. 

oc at 

Our illustrations are, we know, famous both for their number and 
quality. Some are supplied by the authors of articles, though not 
adways in a form suitable for reproduction. However, so long as we 
get good illustrations, we are content, if it must be, to go through the 
processes necessary to achieve that end. It is no exaggeration to $ay 
that, in a scientihe journal, plans and illustrations are often more 
important than the text. 

Of oi 

Finally, a w'ord about circuiation, the life-blood of every journal. 
Only by constant and unremitting work can the circulation of 
Antiquity be maintained. The inevitable wastage that every 
Journal has to face is a serious and ever-present anxiety. We have to 
get new subscribers by our owm efforts, though we owe much to those 
of our friends, who have been extraordinarily helpful in this way (we 
have one such particularly in mind). We beg of them to continue so. 
We have achieved our ambition of ten volumes, but we do not intend 
to rest upon our laurels. Until the day comes, as inevitably it must, to 
hand over the control to another generation, we shall do our best to 
produce Antiquity on the same level of achievement as in the past 
decade. We welcome criticism, but we also ask for the help that can 
so easily be given—help in the form of additional subscribers ; of 
prompt fulfilment of promises of articles and reviews ; the early return 
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of proofs, and payment of subscriptions. The onerous duty of editing 
can be greatly lessened by such small thin^ as these. Neither of us can 
give his whole time to the work j if we ooSd, we should perhaps be able 
to improve its quality. But we must not end with a petition, but 
rather with an expression of sincere and heartfelt thanks to all our 
readers and contributors—including the faithful band of Reviewers 
who have given ANTiQurry a very high standing in this rra^ct—without 
whose wilUng cooperation it would never have been possible to reach the 
FORTIETU NUMBER. 

•af oi 

In deference to the feelings of our subscribers we refrain on this 
special occasion from adding the usual annual exhortation, and content 
ourselves with the insertion of the form which gives the information so 
necessary for our existence. 
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Human Progress; a review 

by O. G. S. Crawfokd 

Man Mae^ Himself. By V. Goidon Childe, Lopd^o: Witts 5 c Cp.p 193^' 
pp.174, 7S. 

N O book quite like this has ever been written. That is partly 
because the scientific discoveries upon which it is based are 
themselves so ne^v that some of them are still unpublished {the 
earliest pictograms, for instance). But even w'hen the knowledge is 
less new it is, for the most part, the special preserve of a few students, of 
great powers but limited range and outlook. Professor Childe can meet 
them on their own ground, for he has studied the archaeology of the 
Near East and India (as well as of Europe) at first hand. Four of the 
nine chapters in this iWk * are based on first-hand study of the original 
objects, and reports* (p, vii) ; and, indeed, so are the relevant parts of 
the first three—the last two l^ing of a general nature. There is prob¬ 
ably no man living with better qualifications for such a theme as the 
Making of Man; and t^t holds true, whether one agrees ^s the 
reviewer does) with Professor Childe*s thesis, or not. Most of it, of 
course, is not opinion but fact. 

That thesis is as follows. (The author's ideas are stated in his 
own words, whenever practicable}. 

Both men and animals have to satisfy their primary needs by 
adapting themselves to their environment; otherwise they perish. 
Man dMers from the animals because he solves his problems by the 
use of intelligence instead of by some long-drawn-out process of organic 
change. For example he meets the primary need of shelter by clothing 
himself in animals’ fur, instead of growing it on his body (1 employ a 
Lamarckian mode of expression for convenience only). Such intel¬ 
ligent devices are ‘ external to his body ; he can lay them aside and don 
^em at will. Their use is not inherited, but learned, rather slowly, 
from the social group to which each individual belongs ’ (p. 19), Slow 
though the process is, it is infinitely cmicker than the animal method ; 
and it has the paramount advantage of allowbg the organism, man, to 
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retain complete power of adaptability to altered circumstances. Thus 
human history is seen as the interaction between man and his environ- 
mentj which includes of course other groups of men. More precisely 
the ‘ realist conception of history * insists on ‘ the prime importance of 
economic conditions, of the social forces of production, and of applica¬ 
tions of science as factors in historical change ’ {p. 7). 

The actual process of historical change, as operated by those causes, 
can be seen with beautiful clarity at certain crucial moments of the 
past. These moments, of many generations in duration, Professor 
Childe tails, quite correctly, ‘ revolutions ‘ Each new " age ” is 
ushered in by an economic revolution of the same kind and having the 
same effect as the “ Industrial Revolution ” of the eighteenth century ’ 
(p- 39)* ‘ The First Revolution that transformed human economy 
gave man contoil over his own food supply ' (p. 75). That revolution 
Professor Childe calls the Neolithic Revolution ; it was the climax of a 
long proc^ and consisted of the invention of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals. This economy of food-production (as con¬ 
trasted with the preceding one of hunting and food-gathering)' provides 
an opportunity and a motive for the accumulation of a surplus 93), 
It is also ‘ entirely self-sufficing though without necessarily involving 
isolation (p. 94), Indeed complete economic self-sufficiency may 
never have been attained, ‘ The point is that such trade [as existed] 
was not an integral part of the community's economic life ; the articles 
it brought were in some sense luxuries, non-essentials Even the 
trade in flint and other stones partook of this nature ; for local sources 
of supply were invariably drawn upon as well. This sporadic inter¬ 
course ' was of vital importance to human progress ; it provided 
channels whereby foreign materials ntight be compared, whereby, in 
fact, culture itself might be diffused ' (p, q8). 

The First Revolution is associated with the invention of certain 
crafts, such as pot-making, weaving and spinning, which in their turn 
' reacted on human thought. Building up a pot was a supreme instance 
of creation by man' (p. 105). A loom, too, is' quite an elaborate piece 
of machinery ’, and its invention ^ was one of the great triumphs of 
human ingenuity . ■ - an application of science that only to ffie un¬ 
thinking seems too trivial to deserve the name ’ (p. 107). Yet all these 
industries ‘ were household crafts. In our hypothetical neolithic stage 
there would be no specialization of labour—at most a division of work 
between the sexes ' (p. 107), Moreover all these industries, ‘ from 
garden culture to weaving, have been rendered possible only by the 
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accumulation of experience and the application of deductions therefrom 
Each and all repose on practical science But ‘ if we may judge from 
the procedure of modem barbarians, the legitimate deductions from 
experience are inextricably mixed up with what we should call useless 
magic. Each operation of every craft must be accompanied by the 
proper spells and the prescribed ritual acts ’ {pp, 107-8). Also, an 
associated event may wrongly be regarded as a cause. ‘ Because the 
star Sirius is seen on the horision at dawn when the Nile flood arrives 
it is inferred that Sirius causes the Nile flood. Astmlogy b based on 
thb sort of confusion ’ {p, 117). At a later date this primitive credulity 
was fuDy exploited by the priests in the name of their god ; to what 
extent such exploitation already exbted before the Second Revolution 
we do not know, but we are inclined to think there may have been 
more of it than Professor Childc suspects. On the other hand it b not 
likely to have developed very far, for' had such magics and rituals been 
firmly established, they would surely have retarded the spread of the 
Second Revolution. After it, firmly rooted beliefs — for instance, in the 
efficacy of astrology and the potency of divine kings and ancestral 
spirits—did impede the growth of true science and the establbhmcnt 
of an inter^urban international economy ' {p, 113)— just as, we might 
add, they still do today. 

Thb early science is essentially a social thing, * The craft traditbns 
arc not individual but collective traditions. The experience and wbdom 
of all the community’s members are constantly being pooled ’ (p. loS), 
just as are the results of men of science today indeed that is the essen* 
tial feature which distinguishes the scientific worker from the capitalbt 
business man, the doctor from tlie inventor of patent medicines. * The 
neolithic economy as a whole cannot exbt without co-operative effort ’ 

(p. i^). 

The Second Revolution * transformed some tiny villages of self- 
sufficing farmers into populous cities, nourbhed by secondary industries 
and foreign trade, and regularly organized as States . . . The scene of 
the drama lies in the belt of semi-arid countries between the Nile and 
the Ganges. Here epoch-making inventions seem to have followed one 
another with breathless speed, when we recall the slow pace of progress 
in the millennia before the First Revolution or even in the four millennia 
between the second and the Industrial Revolution of modem times ’, 
[which is of course the Third Revolution]. 

* Between 6000 and 3000 B.c. man has learnt to harness the force 
of oxen and of winds, he invents the plough, the wheeled cart and the 
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sailing-boat, he discovers the chemical processes involved in smelting 
copper-ores and the physical properties of metals, and he begins to 
work out an accurate solar calendar. He has thereby equipped himself 
for urban life, and prepares the way for a civilization which shall require 
writing, processes of reckoning and standards of measurement—instru¬ 
ments of a new way of transmitting knowledge and of exact sciences. 
In no period of histo^ till the days of Galileo was progress in knowledge 
so rapid or far-reaching discoveries so frequent ’ (pp. 1 

^e First Revolution had bound men to the ^ii. From its 
inception ‘ capital in the form of human labour was being sunk in the 
land . . . They would not lightly forego the interest brought in by 
their reproductive works' which * required capital in the form of a stock 
of surplus food-stuffs, accumulated by and at the disposal of the com¬ 
munity ' (p. 122). The Second Revolution arose quite naturally out 
of the first, for it ^ required that a substantial proportion of the com¬ 
munity should be permanently withdrawn from the primary business 
of getting food to be employed on reproductive works, in secondaiy 
industries, in transportation, commerce and administration. That is 
possible only if there is a surplus of food-stu^ already available to 
support those members of the community who are no longer themselves 
producing their own food. Moreover in practice a surplus is needed 
to barter for raw materials not available locally ' (p. 143 )* 

Thus there is observed a growing tendency for the increasing 
population to remain at home, where lalwur is needed and is profitable, 
rather than to migrate and found new self-si^cing settlements ; for 
that would mean abandoning the results of invested labour. Those 
who thus remain at home become specialists ; they devote the whole 
of their time to the new crafts. As these multiply, urban culture 
gradually comes into existence, replacing the old self-sufficing neolithic 
village community. 

Professor Childe then discusses the problem of whether * conquest 
is an essential pre-requisite to the accumulation of communal capital 
needed for the accomplishment of the Second Revolution ’ (p. 148). 
He concludes that, while ‘ in Egypt the first accumulation and con¬ 
centration was apparently the result of conquest ... it is not demon¬ 
strable that such conquest was in all cases the effective cause ’ of k. 
' In Mesopotamia . . .it was nominally a native god (in practice, of 
course, the corporation of his self-appointed priests) that administered 
the accumulated wealth of a Sumerian city ; there are only the vaguest 
and most ambiguous hints of an aristocracy owing its wealth to conquest 
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rather than to religious prestige and homegrown social tradition ’ 
(p, 149), ‘ The magician may have been the first independent crafts¬ 
man, the first member of any community to have a ckim on the surplus 
product of the collective food^quest without contributing thereto by 
physical activity. But the magician's wand is an embryo sceptre, and 
nistoHcal kinp still retain many trappings from their magic office . , , 
Anyone w’ho could successfully claim to control the elements by his 
magic would, of course, cam immense prestige and authority. It is 
needless to demonstrate in detail how many opportunities of aggrandise¬ 
ment through alleged magical prowess must have presented tliemselves 
m ancient societies ’ (p. 153). He points out, further, that * in the 
oldest Indian cities we simply do not know how the communal surplus 
was accumulated or controlled. Military conquest is one means of 
assuring tlie accumulation of a surplus of wealth. But theories that 
regard it as an essential precondition of the Second Revolution roust be 
regarded with reserve ’ (pp, 149, 150)- There speaks the archaeologist- 
historian, who alone can discover what did or did nof happen, as con¬ 
trasted with the old-fashioned sociological theorist, who at the best 
never go beyond what might have happened. 

Here we must digress for a moment to consider Professor Childe's 
ideas of ' history ’ and * progress *. At the beginning of the book he 
points out ’what a poor, maimed thing the old-fashioned ‘ history ' was, 
confined as it was to isolated, disooimected chunks of national history, 
each apparently unrelated to the other ; that the true current of human 
history is like a mighty river whose onward flow can only be observed 
when long stretches are examined (we are describing this process in 
our own words). Further, he shows that human histor)' ‘ is seen 
growing out of the " natural sciences ” of biology, palaeontology and 
geologyso that the same objective tests of ‘ progress ’ should be 
applicable as those which are in fact applied there to other species of 
animals. ‘ Now to a biologist progress, if he used the term, would 
mean success in the struggle for existence Survival of the fittest is a 
good evolutionary principle. A provisional test of the ‘ fitness ’of a species 
* would be to count its members over several generations. If the total 
numbers turn out to be increasing, the species may be regarded as 
successful ; if the total is dwindling, it is condemned as a failure ’ 
(p. ii). Figures of this kind ‘ provide an objective criterion by which 
such an event as the Industrial Revolution may be judged . . . The 
chief aim of this book is to examine prehistory and ancient history from 
this angle. It is hoped that a consideration of revolutions so remote 
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that It is impcssibJe to get angry or enthusiastic about them, may help 
to vindicate the idea of progress against sentimentalists and mystics ' 

(P- **)■ 

Tested tlius, each of the economic revolutions described in this 
book is seen to be a success, for each was accompanied by a marked 
increase in the population of the communities concerned. The old 
nomadic hunting-communities were small in numbers ; contrast with 
them the new growth of neolithic villages which grew up over the area 
between the Nile and the Indus. Then compare the size of those 
neolithic villages with that of the urban cities which succeeded them, 
often on the same spot. These are objective facts. They are historic¬ 
ally associated with certain inventions. Who but an obscurantist w^ould 
deny those changes the name of ' progress ’ ? 

Chapter 7 gives an admirable picture of the new conditions of 
life in an urban community. Now for the first time in history we meet 
with real towTis. In most essentials those conditions continued witli 
little change right doum to the Industrial Revolution, a period of some 
five thousand years. Economic self-sufficiency had been sacrificed 
and a completely new economic structure was created. * The surplus 
of home-grown products must not only suffice to exchange for exotic 
materials ; it must also support a body of merchants and transport- 
workers engaged in obtaining these, and a body of specialized craftsmen 
to work the precious imports to the best advantage. And soon soldiers 
would be needed to protect the convoys and back up the merchants by 
force, scribes to keep records of transactions growing ever more complex, 
and State officials to reconcile conflicting interests * {p. 159). Archae¬ 
ology builds up the picture. ‘ The most striking objects now unearthed 
are no longer the tools of agriculture and the chase and other products 
of domestic industry, but temple furniture, weapons, wheel-made pots, 
jewelry, and other manufactures turned out on a large scale by slullcd 
artizans. As monuments we have, instead of huts and farmhouses, 
monumental tombs, temple, palaces and workshops. And in them 
we find all manner of exotic substances, not as rarities, but regularly 
imported and used in everyday life ’ {pp, 159, 160). This reflects a 
transformation in the economy that produced the material, and is 
accompanied, as it should be, by a rise in the population, as indicated 
by the size of the cities. * Mohenjo-daro in Sindh, for example, spread 
over a square mile of land * {p. 160) ; the contemporary cemeteries tell 
the same talc in Mesopotamia and Eg}'pt. 

At Erech (Uruk) there was a succession of stratified neolithic villages, 
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fonned of the ruins of reed huts or mud“brick houses and occupying 
3 vertical space of fifty feet. Then appears * a truly monumental 
building—a temple or group of temples and a zig^rat or artificial 
hill,' whose erection implies ' a large and disciplined force of labourers 
and craftsmen These people, being withdrawn from food-production, 
must have been supported from some common store of surplus food, 

‘ Whose ? Presumably it was already controlled by the power, we may 
perhaps say abcady " deity to whose honour and glory the buildings 
were dedicated . . . 

' But the erection of such a monument required more than labourers 
and their food. The whole was carefully planned. The artibcial 
mountain was laid out with its comers to the cardinal points. A 
centralized directing force was requisite. The god being but a fictitious 
projection of the communal will, that force must have been supplied by 
his servants. Naturally enough the imaginary god has found earthly 
representatives and interpreters glad to administer and to enlarge his 
terrestrial possessions in exchange for a modest share of his income. 
The wizards and magicians, guessed at in neolithic villages, have 
emerged as a corporation of priests sanctified with divine authority 
and emancipated from any mundane labours in field or pasture. These 
interpret the divine will to the toiling masses or, in other words, twist 
the magic ceremonies, by which society would compel natural forces, 
into ever more complicated rites for conciliating the power that now 
personifies these (p. 163). 

Out of these complex conditions emerged the invention of writing. 
It began as a system of mnemonic symbols invented by the priests to 
record their transactions ; it developed through pictograms and ideo¬ 
grams to a regular system of writing. It seems to have been the temple 
corporations that were responsible for this development, which their 
own interests demanded, indeed necessitated. ' The Sumerian priests 
invented writing not in their capacity of ministem of superstition, but 
in that of administrators of a worldly estate * (p. 209). For the temple 
was more tlian a mere centre of superstitious rites ; it functioned abo, 
perhaps in fact primarily, as a great capitalist institution, the equivalent 
of a bank (p. 172). The currency was mainly grain ; the earliest 
archives * record the god’s loans of seed or plough-animals to culdvatois, 
the fields he has let to tenants, wages paid to brewers, boat-builders, 
spinners and other employees, advances of grain or bullion to travelling 


’ Sec ANTiQumr, June 1936, pp. 139-41. 
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merchants. The god is the richest member of the oommunity. His 
wealth is available to the community from whose piety he, in fact, 
derived it. But the same piety required that the borrower should not 
only pay back the loan, but also add a little thank-oScrlng. The god’s 
ministers were doubtless careful to remind you of your duty, and even 
stipulated in advance what decency demanded you to offer ' (p, 173), 

From this it was a short step to kingship. ' By 3000 b.c. there is 
already emerging beside the deity in every city a temporal potentate. 
He styles himself humbly the god’s “ vicegerent", but also boldly 
" king Perhaps he had once impersonated the god in those sacred 
dramas imagined above as a factor in the genesis of godhead ... He 
has certainly usurped a substantial share of the god’s temporal power 
over men. He even oppresses his subjects, according to quite early 
documents ’ (p, 173). But he performed useful functions as a civil 
ruler, perhaps reconciling conflicting class-interests, and he was also a 
military commander (p, 174.), 

Thus tliere grew up in Sumeria the wwld’s first cities. At first 
they were independent, and at constant war with each other, the inevit¬ 
able result of a contradiction between economic realities and political 
separatism. It was not until about aooo B.C, that Babylonia became 
* a political reality, a unified nation with a common capital, a common 
code of written law, a common calendar, and a permanent system of 
government That was the work of Hammurabi. * Then at last the 
city-state was absorbed into the territorial state that corresponded on 
the whole to the realities of economic needs ’ {p. 175). 


The Second Revolution in Egypt ^vas approximately contemporary, 
occurring a little before 3000 B.c. (Menes, the founder of the ist 
Dynasty and the unifier of Upper and Lower Egypt is put at 3400 B.c. 
by Breasted and 3200 B.C. by Meyer), But in Egypt the archaeological 
evidence is derived mainly from tombs, and we cannot trace the use of 
an urban economy with anything like so much certainty as in Mesopot¬ 
amia. 1 he earliest cities are buried under the Nile mud or have been 
looted and d^troyed by later generations of builders. ' The reserve 
supplies required^ for the transformation of the econotnic system were 
not accumulated in the temples of a communal deity, but in the hands 
of a monarch who had already placed himself above the society 
from which he had arisen ’ (p, Again the magicians appear in 

full command, and indeed ‘ in the archaeological record economic 
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achievements and scientific discoveries appear only as applied to 
magical ends, as distorted in a ideological mraium ' (p. i8i). 

Of the origins of the Second Revolution in India we know nothing, 
for ‘ the simpler villages and townships from which the citi^ have 
arisen remain unidentified. By 2500 B.a the same uniform civilization 
extends from the mouth of the Indus throughout the lowlands of the 
Punjab right up to the foothills, but there is no evidence whether any 
political unity corresponded to this cultural uniformity. It is even 
uncertain what was the nucleus of capital accumulation. We have 
indications of a division into classes of rich and poor, but whether a king 
or a god stood at the head of the hierarchy is uncertain. Both temples 
and palaces are so inconspicuous among the ruins that their very 
existence is dubious ’ {p. 189). 


The revolution was probably contemporary in all three lands. 
There is archaeological proof of intercourse between them at the time. 
But * urban civilization was not simply transplanted from one centre 
to another, but was in each an organic growth rooted in the local soil * 
(p. 190). The process is compared by the author with the rise of 
mechanized industry and factory production which took place on both 
sides of the Atlantic at the time of the Third (Industri^) Revolution 
(p. 190). 

When once the new urban economy had been established in the 
three primary centres, it spread thence to sccondaty centres in much 
the same way as Western Capitalism spread to colonies and economic 
dependencies (p. igi). The process is described in detail on pp. 191-5. 
Its propagation was in three ways. Economic demand for raw materials 
promoted the growth of ‘ industrial specialists ' to supply tho^ needs 
and thereby share in the surplus. Or ‘the Second Revolution was 
propagated by violence and imposed by the force of imperialism ' 
(P* * 95 )j j^st as was the Third, for instance, by the British in India. 
Or it was propagated by provoking resistance to such attars; that 
resistance could only be successful * by assimilating part of the civilization 
of the aggressors ’ (p, 198). 

In Chapter 8 (the Revolution in Human Knowledge) Professor 
Childe analyses the causes of the Second Revolution and its results. 
It ‘ had produced or accentuated a division of society into classes. In 
practice kings, priests, nobles, and generals stand opposed to peasants, 
fishermen, aitizans and labourers. In this class-division the scribes be¬ 
long to the former class; tvriting is a “ respectable** profession ’ (p. ziz). 
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But this at once cut off the scribe from the living world of craftsmen 
and husbandmen to whose improvements in technique material 
progress in prehistoric times had been mainly due. It created a 
privileged class whose members alone had access to the ‘ learned 
sciences \ which were thus divorced from practical life. To this must 
have been added the magical virtue attributed to the tvritien word —a 
magic which would most surely be exploited to the full by those ivho held 
the kcvi just as it was—and indeed still is—exploited by the priests 
and mullahs of other religions. * Thus learned men in the East, like 
schcK) 1 men in our own Middle Ages, were apt to turn to books in pre¬ 
ference to Nature . . . Instead of demanding that a book should be 
up-to-date and embody the latest discoveries, Uie Egyptian or Babylon¬ 
ian student valued it for its antiquity. A publkhcr would then 
advertise his wares not as a " new and revised edition **, but as a faithful 
copy of a fabulously old text * (pp. 213-4). Thus began that * great 
intellectual division of mankind ' which, as Dr George Sarton truly 
says, * is not along geographical or racial lines, but between those who 
understand and practise the experimental method and those who do not 
understand and do not practise itIn other words, there was imposed 
upon society a Sacred Book of Knowledge containing ‘ all ye know and 
aU ye need to know *. The artizan and the husbandman, hitherto the 
harbingers of progress, were superseded by a caste, allied to the ruling 
class if not actually part of it. Knowledge was fossilized in a bed of 
verbiage. Observation and experiment no longer directed the advance 
of humanity. 

In passing we may observe that precisely the same phenomenon 
has occurred at other periods in history, St, Augustine said : ‘ What¬ 
ever knowledge man has acquired outside Holy Writ, if it be harmful 
it is there condemned ; if it be wholesome, it is there contained ^ All 
knowledge is subordinated to the study of * Holy Writ Nature must 
be studied but only m so far as it is useful for understanding the 
Scriptures. A knowledge of seipenta is useful because It helps us to 
understand Matthew x, 16, and of hyssop for understanding Psalm L, 9 1 
The mechanical arts require no special study. ‘ In general it is not 
unfair to say that [St. Augustine] looks upon Nature simply as a possible 
aid to the undersunding of the Bible Today we have the magic 
books of Fascism (Mein Kampf) and Communism (Marx and Lenin), 
though it is fair to add that these works do at any rate deal with the 

^Benjimin FaniDgtod, Sdtme in Antiquity, 1936, p. 242. 
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practical problems of this world rather than with the imaginary ones of 
another. Yet salvation lies not in sacred books but in the understanding 
and practice of the experimental method : though certain obstacles 
have to be removed before this can be achieved . 

The remainder of Chapter 8 is devoted to a very interesting 
account of early mathematics, impossible to summarize, concluding 
with notes on early astronomy and medicine (‘ the tradition that 
medicines must be disgusting is a survival of the demoniacal thcoiy of 
disease, traceable in the oldest extant medical texts * \ p. 250), In a 
Note on Magic, Religion and Science* Professor Childe, quite rightly 
in my opinion, regards the distinction between magic and religion as 
one of ooovenienoe only. Whether the forces in question are impersonal 
mystic forces or personified as a god is surely immateria]. ‘ It b quite 
obvious that science did not, and could not, spring directly from either 
magic or religion. We have shown in detail that h originated in, and 
was at first identical with, the practical crafts. In so far as a craft like 
that of healing or astronomy was annexed to religion it was sterilized of 
scientific value * (p. 256). These are weighty words. 

The Acceleration and Retardation of Progr^ 

' Before the urban revolution comparatively poor and illiterate 
communities had made an impressive series of contributions to man’s 
progress such as * artificial irrigation using canals and ditches ; the 
plough ; the harnessing of animal motive-power; the sailing-boat; 
wheeled vehicles ; orchard-husbandry ; fermentation ; the production 
and use of tapper ; bricks [ the arch; glazing ’ the seal; and in the 
earliest stages of the revolution—a solar calendar, writing, numeral 
notation, and bronze ’. 

‘ The two thousand years after the revolution—say from z6oo to 
600 B.c,—produced few contributions of anything like comparable 
importance to human progress. Perhaps only four achievements deserve 
to be put in the same category as the fifteen just enumerated. They 
are : the " decimal notation ” of Babylonia (about 2000 B.c.) ; an 
economical method for smelting iron on an industrial scale (1400 B.c.) ; 
a truly alphabetic script (1300 B.c.) ; aqueducts for supplying water 
to cities {700 B.c.) But only two of these four discoveries can ‘ be 
credited to the societies that had initiated and first reaped the fruits 
of the urban revolution * (pp. 257, 8). ‘ We are left then with only two 

* The reference to p. 67 abould surely be to p. 62. 
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first-rate discoveries made by societies equipped with all the advantages 
of the fifteen mutations that were unified in the urban revolution. 
Viewed in this light the achievements of Egypt, Babylonia, and their 
immediate cultural dependencies appt^ disap^inting from the stand¬ 
point of human progress. Contrasting progress before and after it, 
the Second Revolution seems to mark, not die dawn of a new era of 
accelerated advance, but the culmination and arrest of an earlier period 
of growth. Yet the Oriental societies had been equipped by the 
revolution with unprecedented resources and a new faculty of transmit¬ 
ting and accumulating knowledge '. (p. 259). 

The explanation of tliis arrested growth is to be sought in the 
structure of society as it emerged during the Second Revolution. It 
had become a class society, dominated by those who controlled the 
surplus. That involved the degradation of the mass of the population, 
those productive craftsmen whose fertile brains and clever hands had 
actually brought about the Second Revolution. Now ‘ their share in 
the new wealth w'as minimal, and socially they were sinking toward the 
status of tenants or even serfs (p. 259). A new army of specialized, 
non-foodproducing craftsmen and labourers had come into existence, 
dependent for its livelihood upon the surplus controlled by the ruling 
class. Though the revolution w'hich their comrades had created was 
the ultimate cause of the surplus, ‘ the fraction which came to them was 
again trifling ’ (p. 260). The substantial balance * w'as retained by 
the few—the kings, the priests, their relatives, and favourites . . . 
[I'he class division] b typified for the archaeologist by the contrast 
between the overpowering magnificence of royal tombs and the simplic¬ 
ity of private graves in Egypt, or by that between the luxurious houses 
of merchants and the hovels of artizans in an Indus city ’ (p. a6o). No 
such contrasts can be observed in earlier times. 

Professor Childc is careful to point out that thb concentration of 
pow’cr may have been ‘ essential to ensure the production of the 
requisite surplus resources and to make these available for effective 
social use ' (p. 259). Further, that ‘ by the biological standard liere 
adopted the urlm revolution is amply justified in its effects, even if 
those effects include the class division just outlined ’ (p. 260). Never¬ 
theless the result was a retardation of progress, caused precisely by that 
class-division; for the ruling classes who now emerged ow'ed their 
power largely to the exploitation of just those superstitions, in the teeth 
of which improvements in production-processes had been made. Their 
affiliations were with priest-craft and superetition, and they could not 
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be expected to be patrons of rational science. Moreover, the motive 
was lacking ; labour was cheap and abundant, and could be kept 
obedient by means of religion, ‘ the opium of the people A potentially 
dangerous surplus population could be set to work on useless monu¬ 
ments of superstition like the Pyramids. 

Subsequent developments followed the normal course towards 
imperialism. Both Egypt and Babylonia had to obtain their raw 
materials from outside their own territoiy. * Eventually attempts were 
made to annex the sources of supplies and to conquer the exporting 
countries The empires thus constituted ‘ undoubtedly contributed 
to human progress ’ |p. 264), but they contained a contradiction. ‘ The 
persistence with w'hich the subject peoples revolted is a measure of 
their gratitude for the benefits * previously enumerated. Actually it is 
probable that empires like that of Sargon destroyed more ivealth than 
they created. They were little more than tribute-oollecting machines, 
mterfering justao much in the affairs of subject peoples as was necessary 
to maintain ‘ taw and order ’ and to secure the regmar payment of taxes. 

On almost the last page of the book (p. 2G8) Professor Childe 
summarizes in a few admirable words the chief outcome of all this. 
' The urban revolution, made possible by science, was exploited by super¬ 
stition. The principal beneficiaries from the achievements of farmers 
and artizans were priests and kings. Magic rather than science was 
thereby enthroned and invested with the authority of temporal power, 

' It is as futile to deplore the superstitions of the past as it is to 
complain of the unsightly scaffolding essential to the erection of a 
beautiful building. It is childish to ask why man did not progress 
straight from the squalor of a “ pre-class ” society to the glories of a 
classless paradise, nowhere fully realized as yet. Perhaps the con¬ 
flicts and contradictions, above revealed, themselves constitute the 
dialectics of progress. In any case, they are the facts of history. If 
we dislike them, that docs not mean that progress is a delusion, but 
merely that we have understood neither the facts nor progress nor man. 
Man made the superstitions and the institutions of oppression as much 
as he made the sciences and the instruments of production. In both 
alike he was expressing himself, finding himself, making himself 

So we reach the end of an admirably sane, lucid and unbiassed 
account of human history. We see the instruments of production 
shaping the society to which their inventots belong and determining the 
social relationships within it. We witness the birth of class divisions 
5000 years ago, and the retardation which followed. And certain 
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a uestions inevitably obtrude themselves. If the instruments of pro- 
uctiofi effected so much then, what social changes should we expect 
to result from the Third (Industrial) Revolution ? The answer is being 
written today on the map of the world in letters of blood. But it 
becomes intelligible only to those who have a sure grasp of the main, 
essential facts of human history as a whole. Then the forces arrayed 
a^inst each other can be seen in thetr true historical relationships, wd 
against their economic background, unobscured by nationalist, ^litical 
or religious fatjades. 

Professor Chllde’s book can be described as * Marxist ’ in the only 
proper sense of the word ; that is to say, it is the sort of book that Mant 
himself rvoidd have written if he were alive today, and therefore had 
access to all those rich stores of new knowledge that have been created 
by the archaeologist and historian during the fifty years. When 
he wrote this knowledge was not available. It simply was not possible 
to say through what stages of development human society had passed, 
actu^ly and as a matter of historical fact. It was merely po^ible to 
make certain guesses based upon the analogy of existing * primitive * 
tribes. Nowr the * argument by analogy ’ is b^ed upon an assumption— 
that phases of society observed today represent phases histori^lly 
enacted by the communities from whom our present culture is derived. 
That assumption cannot be proved, and is frequently found to be 
erroneous. In any case it Is unscientific and inconclusive. We prefer 
the story of what did happen to speculations about what might have 
happened ; we prefer the findings of modem science to the pioneer 
^pings, however valuable at the time, of writers like Lewis Morgan, 
^nsequently we re^rd Professor Chtide’s book as the most stimulating, 
original and convincing contribution to the history of civilization whi^ 
we have ever read. That is why we have devoted so much space to it 
here. We hope that all readers of this summary will buy the book 
itself. 
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by A. J. B. Wace 

Prt^essor of Clatdcal Archaeology, Unimrsity of Cambridge 

T he plain of Argos is roughly triangular in shape. The base lies 
along the sea coast from Lema to Nauplia and the apex is at 
Mycenae, which thus overlooks the Argivc plain as Dcceleia 
overlooks the Attic. The traveller, who, like Pausanias, approaches 
Argolis from the northeast by way of Corinth and Nemea and sees, as 
he emerges from the Tretos defile, the Argive plain opening before him 
to the southeast, wiU notice among the foothills to his left a rather 
inconspicuous, but isolated hill standing out between tw'O steep and 
rocky conical peaks. Tills is the citadel of Mycenae. It owes its 
strength to its natural position, which is easily defensible, and it has an 
ample supply of fresh water from the spring Perseia running into an 
tmderground cistern reached by a secret passage. There ivere also 
three wells wdthin the walls and at least one rain-water cistern. No 
enemy can hope to approach its walls in any force without being 
observed, and its distance from the coast precludes any danger of 
surprise from the sea. As a scat of ptower it is admirably placed. It 
dominates the Argive plain and it controls the routes that lead northeast 
to Corinth and die rich districts easily accessible thence, the fertile 
littoral of Achaia or the Boeotian coast with the central Greek plain 
behind. Tlie site was thus naturally inhabited early in the Bronze Age, 
probably from the very beginning of that age on the Mainland of 
Greece about 2800 BX., and round it on the outlying hills were neigh¬ 
bouring settlements so that the district even then must have been 
fairly well populated. 

In the Middle Bronze Age {about 2000-1600 b.c.) when the first 
Greek-speaking people seem to have entered Greece, Mycenae was 
continuously occupied and, though no buildings except a few broken 
walls survive, pottery of the period is common and many tombs have 
been found. The most important cemetery of this age lies about 
half way dow*n the western slope of the citadel where the royal tombs 
known as the Shaft Graves were afterwards made. The hard limestone 
rock which forms the summit of the hill stops just at this point on the 
side of the citadel and the tower slope consists of a soft friable con¬ 
glomerate. In this graves could easily be dug whereas the hard Umes- 
stone was quite unsuitable for such a purpose. Here some four 
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hundred years or more before the great citadel wall was built the {>eople 
of the Middle Bronze Age buried their dead. Many graves have been 
found around the royal Shaft Graves and others under the later houses 
to the south, and the cemetery pmbably extended further westwards 
down the slope outside the citadel wall. 

At the Close of the Middle Bronze Age and at the beginning of the 
Late Bronze Age Mycenae grew greatly in power, wealth, and Import¬ 
ant^. Its kings from the later years of the 17th century fi.c., tiQ towards 
the close of the i6th century^ were buried with other members of their 
families in Shaft Graves dug in the midst of the old Middle Bronze Age 
cemetery. These are the famous royal tombs, the richest archaeological 
find yet made in Greece, which SchUemann discovered in 1876, These 
graves are, as their name implies, shafts which vary considerably in 
depth and in size according to the number of persons laid in them. The 
Fourth Grave, which contained five bodies, measures 6.55 m, by 4,10 m. 
and is 2.30 m. deep. The Fifth Grave, which contained three persons, 
is 5.77m, by 2.85 m. and is 3,10 m. deep. The Second Grave, which 
held one body, is. only 3J05 m. by 2.15 m. and barely 1.00 m. deep. It is 
thus not much laigcr than one of the ordinaiy private graves of the 
Middle Bronze Age of the s^c cemetery and like them its walls were 
lined with large pieces of schist. The Shaft Graves are in fact enlarged 
or royal versions of the ordinary type of grave. Another Shaft Grave 
which had been plundered of most of its contents w'as discovered outside 
the Grave Circle, just to the north but within the citadel wall and 
beneath the floor of a later building thought to be a granary or store¬ 
house, This grave was probably slightly later in date than the royal 
graves and is smaller than they are, but is larger than tJie ordinary 
Middle Bronze Age grave and so may have been made for a noble or 
high official. 

The treasures of the Shaft Graves, both material and archaeological, 
are too well known to need further description. The faces of the dead 
were covered with gold masks and their bodies with golden breast¬ 
plates. The men had long bronze swords ornamented with hilts of 
crystal wd gold, scabbards decked with engraved gold plates, and 
daggers inlaid with hunting scenes of vivid artistry in gold and silver, 
1 here were engraved si^et nngs and jcw’ellery of gold, and pins and 
toUet articles were adorned with the same metal. There were drinking 
cups of gold including the famous goblet with doves on the rim like 
bicstor s cup in Homer and a Ipge jug of beaten silver. Three great 
cups or rhytons were made for rites or ceremonies, a long funnel-shaped 
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silver vessel bound with gold and chased with the well known siege 
scene, a bull’s head vessel in silver with golden horns and inlay, and 
another of gold in the form of a lion’s head. There are objects of 
alabaster, ivory, wood, and faience and a splendid series of large vessels 
of bronze, cauldrons, ewers, and basins. The grave stelai carved in 
relief which marked the tomlM are also of great archaeological value and 
display scenes of war and the chase. It is impossible to dwell here on 
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the importance of all these as works of art. The craftsmanship through¬ 
out is of a high standard, and the representations of abstract ornament 
and of human and animal figures reach the highest level of art; and 
not even Phetdias or Cellini could have surpassed the magnificent lions 
on one of the daggers. 

At the beginning of the t4th century when the third phase of the 
Late Bronze Age opened, Mycenae, alroady wealthy and powerful, 
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became the centre of the Aegean culture on the downfall of Knossoa. 
The Mainland of Greece had been in touch with the Cretan civilization 
since the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age and ita inhabitants bad 
adapted the Cretan culture to their use, blending it with their own. 
They had borrowed also the Minoan alphabet, all just as the Etruscans 
some centuries later borrowed and adapted the Greek alphabet and 
culture. So during the first two phases of the Late Bronze Age Cretan 
culture w’as popular at Mycenae and foreign faslvions overshadowed 
the native. After the dowofall of Crete the local style re-emerged, as 
the extravagance of the Cretan baroque exhausted itself and decayed. 

Mycenaean art in its simplicity and dignity foreshadows classical 
Greek art which, like it, is foreign to the florid exuberance of Crete. 
The rulers of this latest Mycenae were great builders. To them are 
due the Cyclopean fortifications of the citadel, the palace, the ruins of 
which crovra its summit, and the finest of the beehive tombs. 

The citadel of Mycenae is roughly triangular and at its northwest 
angle is the Lion Gate, the main entrance. It is so placed that any 
enemy approaching is overlooked by a long stretch of wall on his left 
hand and on his right by a great bastion titrown out just before the gate. 
The gate itself (just over ten feet high and ten feet wide) is formed of 
four liuge blocks of hard conglomerate and the bastion and wall by ft 
are constructed of ashlar work of the same raaterial. The individual 
blocks are enormous and weigh from three or four tons upwards. Over 
the lintel is set the famous relief of the twin lions guarding the sacred 
pillar, carved in hard limestone by saw, by hollow drill, and by chisel, 
but by no metal harder than bronze. The gateway within was roofed 
and on die left there is a small chamber for the gatekeepers. On the 
right is a large building of two storeys, probably a storehouse or granary. 
Immediately in front a great ramp, supported by a lofty cydopean wall, 
tames the road i^ towards the palace on the summit. Below the ramp 
lies the Grave Circle. When, early in the fourteenth century, the 
great fortifications with the Lion Gate were planned, the natural line 
of defence would have earned the wall straight through the middle of 
the area occupied by the six royal graves which were sacred Con¬ 
sequently, just within the Lion Gate, the citadel wall was made to bow 
out westwards in a wide curve so as to enclose the royal graves The 
slope where the royal graves lay was levelled by building a ‘curved 
retaining wall on the west and by fiUing up the hoUow within it with 
and rubbBh dug away fmm the higher slope to the east. Then a 
double cirde of upright slabs roofed with horizontal slabs was erected 
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round the six graves, a stately entrance to the circle was made, the 
scutp^red tombstones originally placed over the graves were reset at 
the higher level of the new circle, and the whole became a sacred area 
the tradition of winch seems to have lasted till the time of Pausanias. 
It was this tradition which inspired Schliemann to concentrate his 
effoi^ here and so led to the rediscovery of the great Brorme Age 
civilization of Greece, the glories of which are recorded by Homer. 
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South of the Grave Circle there were private houses within the 
citadel and many others lay within the enceinte. It is incorrect, how¬ 
ever, to call Mycenae a city. It ivas really a citadel containing the 
palace of the kmg w'ith houses and quartets for his court, prmcipal 
officials, guards, and attendants, together with the necessary servants 
or slaves. It was a royal fortress similar to the Tower of London or 
Edinburgh Castle and had no true civilian population. 

The road which advances up the ramp ascended the hill in zigzags 
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towards the palace on the summit. Its entrance lay at its northwest 
angle where remains of a pillared portico have been found. Thence 
the entrance way ran soutliwards along the top of a terrace wall from 
which two ascending corridors branched eastn'ards to the upper floors. 
Prom the southern corridor a side passage led to the official part of the 
palace laid out on a wide terrace partly cut out of the hillside, partly 
built up on the support of the citadel wall, w'hich here ran along the 
brow of the precipice. The oflicial part comprised a large open court 
with a great hall or megaron on its east. The megaron consisted of a 
pillared porch, a vestibule, and the megaron proper, with a central 
hearth of painted stucco surrounded by four columns. The megaron 
and the vestibule were paved W’ith gypsum slabs and painted stucco 
and the walls were covered with frescoes, as were also those of the 
other principal rooms. From the north side of the megaron porch a 
staircase led up to private apartments which Included a l^throom. On 
the west side of the court was a small state room, floored with painted 
stucco with a place for a throne, and approached by a broad staircase 
of two flights coming up from a lower bend of the zigzag roadw'^ay. 
There were at least two storeys in the palace as the staircases prove. 
Traces of a shrine have been found and of storerooms, and some large 
column bases lying on the summit indicate that there once stood some 
large apartment. 

The existing palace succeeded an earlier palace which was swept 
aw'ay when the rock was terraced and levelled early in the fourteenth 
century. It was laid out on a bold and comprehensive scheme. Some 
alterations w*ere made before its destruction at the fall of Mycenae, but 
the principal change seems to have been on the terrace now occupied 
by the megaron and court. The great staircase which ascends directly 
to them from tlic zigzag road is out of alignment with the court and 
megaron but apprently parallel to the road. It was probably built 
after the original structure here had been damaged or aestroyed by a 
fire which also affected the court. The most striking feature of the 
palace is its conSBtent and obviously architectural plan which is in 
strong contrast with the patent lack of definite plan in Bronze Age 
buildings in Crete. 

The palace standing on the rocky peak of the hilt cuts the main 
area of the citadel into two portions. That to the west is the larger 
and there lie the Lion Gate, the Grave Circle, and private houses with 
the nrad ascending to the palace. To the east of the palace there are 
the rums of more houses on the terraced slope, and one of these, which 
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apparently^ had a colonnaded court like the palace at Tiiyns, seems to 
have been of considerable size. The northeast comer of the enceinte 
is an addition made, perhaps in the thirteenth century, to strengthen 
the defences and to afford efficient protection for the secret approach 
under the walls to the subterranean cistern outside, which provided an 
unfailing supply of water in case of siege. On the north side below 
the palace was the second gate of the citadel, the so-called postern 
gate, wliich is smaller than the Lion Gate but like it placed at a set¬ 
back in the line of wall so that it could be more easily defended. The 
way to it within the walls was also thoroughly guarded. Inhere is too a 
small sallyport on the south side of the northeast angle carefully placed 
so that it would not be too obvious to an approaching foe. 

Outside the citadel there was no lower town in prehistoric times as 
was once believed, but apparently the civilian population lived in small 
hamlets scattered about the country wherever a favourable situation 
offered. One such was the Kalkani hill which lay to the west near the 
spring called Epano Pegadt and was inhabited throughout the Bronze 
Age. In the Late Bronze Age the inhabitants of these settlements 
buried their dead in groups of tombs which were dug out of the soft rock 
of the hill sides in the form of chambers entered by narrow passages. 
These were family tombs and were used by generation after generation 
from the sixteenth century down to the fall of Mycenae. Scientific 
excavation of these tombs has given a vivid picture of Mycenean 
funeral customs and rich finds of bronzes, gems, gold jewellery, weapons 
carv-ed ivory, and painted pottery. / » 

The most imposing monuments outside the walls arc, however, 
the nine beehive tombs. These w’ere the graves of kings who succeeded 
those buried in the Shaft Graves. The beehive tombs arc royal or 
elaborate versions of the private citizens’ chamber tombs. They are 
dug out in the same manner in the hill sides, but are lined with circles 
or vaulted masonry, and are entered by imposing doorways si^nned by 
huge stone Ifotels, The earliest, \vhich date from the turn of the 
sixteenth and fifteenth centuries, are built in a cyclopean manner of 
undres^d stone except the largest, the so-callcd Tomb of Acgkthus, 
which hes jiwt ^low the Lion Gale and has a facade of ashlar work in 
limestone added some time after its first construction. 'J’he tombs 
of the second group of three are built in a more solid manner with 
dressed or partly dressed stone, and alt have doorw-ays of ashlar work in 
limestone and conglomerate with massive lintels and relieving triangles 
above. The largest and latest of this group, the Lion Tomb, which 
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ties just north of the Lion Gate, is about fourteen metres in diameter 
and its doorway w'as most solidly built and was closed by an actual door. 
Its entrance-passage too was lined with ashlar work in limestone. The 
last group, which dates from the fourteenth century, includes the two 
most famous monuments of Mycenae—the Treasury of Atreus and the 
Tomb of Clytemnestra. The three tombs of this group are built 
throughout of hard conglomerate in the most massive manner. The 
smallest and earliest, the Tomb of Genii, is in almost perfect condition 
and the next in point of date, the Treasury of Atreus, is also in amaaing 
condition after all the vicissitudes of over three thousand years. Many 
of the enormous blocks of conglomerate are sawn, and the great lintel 
that spans the lofty door weighs over one hundred tons. The fa^^ade 
was ornamented with reliefs of coloured stone and with decorated 
columns of green limestone. The tomb is 14.50 metres in diameter 
and only slightly less In height. The entrance passage, thirty'six 
metres long, is faced with walls of solid dressed conglomerate. The 
Tomb of Clytemnestra, which has lost the summit of its dome, is 
similar to the Treasury of Atreus but slightly more refined in con¬ 
struction and is not quite so large, being but 13,40 m, in diameter. 
These tombs show a gradually progressive skill in building and engineer¬ 
ing which is indicated by the more ruinous condition of the earlier 
in contrast with the wonderful condition of the later tombs, due to the 
solidity of their construction. They are a permanent testimony to the 
fine craftsmanship of the Bronze Age masons and builders, working as 
they did without the aid of iron and to the careful planning and calcula¬ 
tion of their architects and engineers. These buildings alone are 
enough to demonstrate the high degree of intellectual attainment w'hich 
die people of Mycenae had reached by the fourteenth century. If, as 
is now generally accepted, the first Greeks entered Greece in the Middle 
Bronze Age, these achievements are the earliest evidence of the genius 
of the Greeks in architecture and in intellect. Each of these beehive 
tombs was probably built by a king during his reign as a tomb for him¬ 
self and his immediate family, and after his interment the vault was 
closed with a wall of masonry across the doorway and the entrance 
passage was then filled with earth to prevent unlawful access. Pmbably, 
too, divine honours were paid to the departed monarch at the site of 
his burial. In the troubles that followed the fall of Mycenae the tombs 
wore entered and plundered, but the tradition of their treasures was 
recorded by Pausanias in the second century aj>. The woman's grave 
in the entrance passage of the Tomb of Cl^ytemnestra, which escaped 
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the tomb mbbcm and contained many gold omamenta and two bronze 
mirrors with handles of carved ivory, hints at the riches which the great 
vaults themselves once held. 

The tteasury of Atreus is so similar in construction to the Lion 
Gate that it is hard to resist the conclusion that they arc approximately 
contemporary. The Lion Gate and the citadel walls (excemt for the 
nortlieast extension) are homogeneous and all part of one definite plan. 
The palace too is closely connected with the citadel since the wall 
served to support the terrace on which the megaron w'as erected. Thus 
it is tempting to think of all these great works, the Lion Gate and 
citadel wall with the Grave Circle, the palace, and the Treasury of 
Atreus as having been buUc for a powerful king who had ample means 
at his disposal and also the serv'ices of highly skilled architects and 
engineers. So uniform is the planning and construction that the whole 
gigantic plan may have been conceived and laid out the brain of one 
genius who was given diis unparalleled opportunity by the pride 
and w'ealth of the monarch he served. So comprehensive a scheme 
of building b similar to that w'hich the Athenians undertook under the 
inspiration of Pericles when they rebuilt the temples of their acropolis 
with the genius of Pheidias and Iktinos. The kings of Mycenae seem 
to have owed their W'calth and power to the fact that in the neightmur** 
hood of the citadel copper was to be found which made Mycenae an 
important early centre of brunze-ivorking. This would have given a 
progressive race of princes at the head of an intelligent people the 
means of gratifying artistic, political, and military ambition. 

Troy fell early in die twelfth century before a Greek confederation 
w'ith Agamemnon of hlycenae at its head, and at the close of the same 
century Mycenae too seems to have fallen into the hands of enemies. 
Its palace and houses perished by fire and its royal tombs were plund¬ 
ered, This occurred at the beginning of the transition from the Bronze 
to the Iron Age and during the troubles which Greek tradition associated 
with the coming of the Ekirians, another w'ave of the Greek-speaking 
people. The walls of Mycenae were not destroyed, but Mycenae lost 
her power and importance, for Dorian Argos took her place. Still, as 
a small city state, Mycenae preserved her independence during the 
Early Iron Age and through the archaic period to just after the battle 
of Plataea. The scanty remains show that she passed through the same 
stages of cultural development as other Greek states, and a series of 
fragments of much damaged reliefs found in the summit of the citadel, 
dating from the third quarter of the seventh century, rank among the 
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earliest examples of Greek sculpture in relief. On the summit of the 
acropolis above the ruins of the Bronae Age palace a Doric temple 
dedicated to Athena was built, probably in the sijrth century, and 
there was also a shrine of the hero Perseus. This city-state, being 
naturally hostile to Dorian Argos, followed the old tradition of the 
Atreidai in close friendship with Sparta. Unlike Argos, which favoured 
Persia, Mycenae sent its small contingent of men to aid in the pan- 
hellenic struggle against the invading Xerxes. Thus the name of 
Mycenae appears on the roll of honour of the Greek states on the serpent 
column erected at Delphi to bear i^e golden tripod dedicated to Apollo 
as a thankoffering for the decisive victory of Plataea. Mycenae's 
patriotism was her ruin. A few years later, ateut 470 h.c., when her 
ally Sparta ^crippled by a disastrous earthquake and a Messenian 
revolt, Argos seized her opportunity to destroy her rival, weak in re¬ 
sources, but great In faniei She besieged Mycenae. The citadel was 
starred out. The walls were dismantled and the buildings, except 
probably the temple of Athena, were overthrown. Over two hundred 
ye^ later, when the tyrants of Argos were constantly at war with the 
Achaean League, Mycenae was reoccupied as a small town dependent 
Argos. ^ The walls^of the citadel were patched and part of the hill¬ 
side and ndge immediately to the southwest were enclosed to make a 
lower town. In the hollow over the unnoticed Tomb of Clytem- 
i^tra a small theatre was built and on the ridge behind a gymnasium. 
On the fall of her tyrants Argos writh Mycenae came into the hands of 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta who nded them harshly. After Argos was 
freed from Nabis ni 1^5 b,c, history makes no mention of Mycenae. 

ter writers believed it to be desolate and Pausanias, who visited it in 
the second century a.D., not speak of habitation. Some remains 

of the early Roman imj^nal period have been found which would imply 
at least a sm^l j^pdation. ^on after, however, it must have become 
entuely deserted. The identity of the site was never lost and so when 
European ^vellers m modem times began to visit Greece Mycenae 
^s natural^ one of their goals, The rums were plundered by British 
peers Md Turkish pashas m search of treasure and not till Schliemann 
came in 1874 was sacnUfic excavation begun. This, under Sehlie- 
s inspirauon, has rediscovered for mankind the long forgotten 
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The Recent Excavations at Avebury 

by Ai^exander Keiller and Stuart Piggott 

T he moat impressive megatithic monument in the world, which has 
come to be known as the * Avebury Complex lies on a spur of the 
Middle Chalk running northwestwards from the main massif of 
the North Wiltshire Downs, Immediately to the west runs the river 
Kcnnet. The monument consists of an approximately circular bank 
with a ditch on its inner side enclosing a level area of aSi acres. On the 
inner edge of the dit(^ stood a circle of standing stones. Inside the 
circle again stood tw'o interior settings of standing stones, each consisting 
of a double concentric circle, that to the north having in its centre 
three stones forming the so-called ‘ Cove ^ and that to the south a 
monolith. There was one original entrance through the bank and across 
the ditch at the south, and to this entrance an avenue (usually called 
‘ The West Kennet Avenue ’) consisting of a double line of standing 
stones placed in pairs, averaging 50 feet apart transversely, and at average 
longitudinal intervals of So feet, led for a distance of over a mile from 
two sntall concentric stone circles on Overton Hill, known aa * The 
Sanctuary 

A second avenue, ‘ The Beckhampton Avenue has sometime 
been claimed to have run to the Avebury circles from the southwest, 
where two stones, ‘ The Longstones stand, and were considered by 
Stukeley to be part of such an avenue. In the writers^ opinion, 
however, it seems more likely that, as originally su^ested by 
Schuchhardt many years a^,^ the Beckhampton standing ston 4 
nepre^nt the remains of an independent stone circle with an avenue, 
of which Stukeley saw the remains, runnmg from it towards the Kennet. 
It seems very improbable that an avenue to the Avebury Circles should 
have crossed the river as the assumed Beckhampton course would mmlfP 
it do, and the suggested interpretation has parallels at Stanton Drew, 
and, indeed, at Stonehenge itself. 

In the case of Avebury the source of the stones was purely local. 

^ Prd/aslotiscAt ZtiUchrift, 1910, n, 315, 
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These were derived from the isolated boulders of the resiiictfied siiicious 
sandstone known as * sarsen It would appear probable that to avoid 
the steep gradients entailed by a direct route the stones were transported 
to Avebury along the line followed by the West Kennet Avenue, presum- 
means of haulage and rollers—a method of transport which in 
the c^e e!Ven of the larger stones has been proved by the writers, by 
experiment, to entail considerably less labour on level ground than 
might be supposed. 

Excavations in the West Kennet Avenue were begun in 1934 by 
The hlorven Institute of Archaeological Research under the joint 
direction of the writers. The primary purpose of these excavations was 
to establish the exact course followed by the avenue, and furthermore, 
if possible, to arrive at a definite date and culture for the construction 
of the monument. The opportunity was taken by the excavators of re- 
erecting all fallen stones, and stones which, as will be later described, 
were found to have been buKed (nc. u). The entire course of the 
northern third of the avenue had been exposed by the end of 1035, 
Pnor to excavation the only visible signs existing, for even the approxi¬ 
mate <^urse of this part of the avenue, consisted of three standing stones 
nme othera which were lying prone ; a tenth had fallen and had 
en rc-ererted m 1912, but in an incorrect position as well as upside 
J>wn.» The evidence on which the excavators relied was naturally 
me discovery of the stoneboles or sockets b which stones had stood, 
AU except one of these were Mtisfactorily identified ; b the case of 

® ^5)* IS no reason to suppose that no stone 

stood between nos, 13 and 17, but it may presumed that the stonehole 
was so shallow as not to penetrate the subsoil, 

a different course 

from that xvhfch had been previously assumed. Its course was tortuous 
but not smuom being laid out m a series of relatively straight sections 

refirence to the plan 

(fa^g p, 418) than from a verbal dcscnption or even by observation 
on me ^oimd. It will be seen mat the disposition of the stones be«meS 
curiousy irregular m the last section as me Avenue approaches^ 
Circle, the longitudinal measurements increasing, and the breadth being 


' Wills, Arih, Siiviii, 7, 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT AVEBURY 

reduced between the last pair of stones to only 34 feet. Aubrey’s plans 
suggest a s^lar an^gcment at the junction of the Avenue "with the 
circles on Overton Hill while the narrowing at least was confirmed 
during the excavation of this site,* It is dear that die two massive 
stones of the outer Avebury Circle standing immediately behind the 
original causeway of the great ditch served as portal stones to the 
monument. 

stoneholes themselves must not be considered as cavities in 
which the stones were inserted for support, as might be the case with a 
postholCt but were uniformly rather shallow excavations into which, 
save in the case of certain flat-bottomed megaliths, were inserted entire 
boulders, reactured blocks of stone, or other packing material, to ensure 
greater stabuity. Considerable light wp thrown during the excavations 
11 ^ methods employed by the original erectors, impressions in the 
chalk to ^e supporting beams of timber, as well as stakeholes, being, 
m several cases, clearly visible. These stakeholes may be divided into 
two types. The first was represented by those situated some distance 
from the stoneholes themselv^, which held stakes of considerable 
mameter, doubtless used for taking up the strain on ropes employed dur- 
ing the actual erection (3300 fig. a). The other tj-pc was considerably 
smaller m diameter than the foregoing, and held small stakes which 
were also used during erection but for reducing the friction of the 
stone agamst the wall of the stonehole (figs. 5 and 6 ). Groups of these 
were found in three stoneholes, in each case arranged in a roughly 
semicircular form against the steeper side (Nos. 21,22; and 38 on fig. 2), 
When Aubrey first visited Avebury in 1648 all the stones of the 
Avenue, standing or fallen, seem to have been still in existence, but 
nevertheless, deliberate destruction would appear to have begun about 
this time, and many of the stones broken up either by simple fracture 
or the more complicated method, w’hich has been so graphical^'described 
by both xA,ubrey and Stukeley, of heating the stone and striking along a 
line marked out by cold water. Ample evidence, during the excavations, 
of this method of destruction was recovered in the form of the blackened 
sides of pits dug beneath the prostrate stones, burnt fragments of sarsen, 
and even piles of chaired straw. No more vivid representation of the 
whole process can be imagined than a spirited drawing by Dr Stukeley 
(fig. 12 ), hitherto unpublished, and obviously the work of an eye¬ 
witness. 

Presumably about the same time or at a somewhat earlier date 


* Wilis, Arch. Afag., xlv, jo6. 
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farmers, in order to facilitate ploughing, buried certain of the stones 
where they lay. The existence of these had in the meantime been 
forgotten but they were uncovered during the excavations, and together 
with all stones still lying on the surface were re-erected in their original 
stoneholcs (fig. io). 

The stones of the inonuinent of Avebury have hitherto been 
erroneously referred to as ‘ rough unhewn blocks of sarsen \ Actually 
these megaliths have been dressed, and very carefully dressed, although 
not, it should be noted, to the flat surface obtained at Stonehenge, 
Moreover there can be no question but that the stones were dressed 
deliberately to conform to certain required shapes, and to this end 
stones were in the first place selected as near to the required form as 
possible, with a resultant economy in the labour of the final dressing. 
Space forbids a detailed discussion here on the question of the shapes 
to which the stones were formed, and it will suffice to say that these 
may be divided into two main types, which may be termed type a and 
type n, each retaining certain apparently essential features in every 
example. Broadly speaking type a (fig. io) takes the form of a taU 
stone considerably higher than it is broad, while type b (fig. 9) is 
broader in proportion to its height, the most distinct examples resembling 
to a certain extent an asymmetrit^l diamond in shape.* A well- 
contrasted pair actually face each other in the avenue, nos. 49 and 50. 
As regards size, this would not appear to have been a matter of great 
si^ificance to the original builders, since even stones next each other 
often provide a startling contrast in this respect, although pairs of 
stones m the avenue compare closely the one to the other in height. 

^ Two stones, and possibly a third, were found to bear ornament of 
cup and nng ’ typ^ircles made in ‘ pocked ' technique (no. 2 of 
Burbtt s sequence of Irish techniques in ipek, 1926, 52) usually but 
not mv^ably surroundmg a central spot. Two well-preserved examples 
(fig. 7) show irregular double concentric circles surrounding a pair 
of depressions, of which in each instance one is a natural hole in the 
sareen and the other artificially worked. Such ornament is well-known 
m Early Bronze Age contexts in north Britain, but hitherto it has not 
been recognized from southern megaliths. 


From the outeet it had, as has been said, been the hope of the 
excavators that evidence bearing on the date o f the avenue mght be 

^ 'ft » B^caM dirnrstones have since bero recogniwd to have Bmo 

these fomu m stone oreUs 96 far apart Cotnwall andC^erland. 
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obtained, and this hope was futfitled beyond expectation, for such 
evidence proved to be abundant and consistent. 

The first clue to the culture and date of the construction of the 
avenue was afforded by the fact that a habitation-site was found around 
stones Ti to 20. Structurally, nothing was present but a number of 
hearths or fire-pits and two rubbish-pits, with no indication of huts or 
other structures. Over the whole area occurred numerous potsherds 
uniformly of Neolithic b types, and a very individual flint industry, 
characterized by the presence of * petit tranchet derivatives ' of dl 
forms, and knives and scrapers with polished edges recalling that from 
the West Kennet long barrow. Fragments of two axes of the augite- 
granophyre of Graig Lwyd were found, and an arrowhead of Portland 
Chert. The most striking find of imported stone w’as however tw'o 
fragments of Niedermendig lava, from the Andemach region of the 
Lower Rhine, which rock had previously been found in an Early Bronze 
Age context by Mrs Cunnington at * The Sanctuary 

In the ruhbish-pits were found numerous animal bones, and 
sherds with cordons recalling certain mcmbeis of the * groove-ware ’ 
family {e^., Sutton Courtenay). In the upper part of pit i was found a 
fragment of the base of a beaker identical with that from the burial by 
stone a|, and it seems probable that the absence of beaker elsewhere in 
the habitation-site may be a cultural rather than a strictly chronological 
distinction. There can, we think, be little doubt that the habitation-site 
antedated the construction of the avenue across it, but the diflercncc in 
time need not have been more than a matter of a year or $0. In the 
Avebury region it is almost impossible to regard the Neolithic B 
and Be^er cultures as other than broadly conteroporary, but the two 
groups of people may well have lived side by side without cultural 
interchange. 

^ More precise evidence of date Iiowever was found m the form of 
burials at the foot of stones. Four such burials were found, against 
stones i8, 25, and 39, and beside stonehole 31 (fig. 8 ). With the first 
two, beakers of type B were found (fig. 3). The burial by stone 39 had no 
grave-goods, but that by stonehole was accompanied by a remarkable 
bowl {fig. 3) which is without precise parallel, although certain handled 
vessels from Dorset and the Isle of Wight seem to offer the best 
analogues.* 


* WilU. Anh. Miig., iLV. 333. 

■^cf. fW. Prehiil. Sat.f 1935, 147^ 
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It is a noteworth)r fact that all four burials were placed on the 
northeast of their particular stonest that is to say^ while the burials 
beside stones 25 and 39, and stonehole 31, were on the Inner side as 
reprds the avenue, that beside stone 18 was on the outer side. The 
^ves beside numbers 18, 31, and 39 were separated by a short distance 
from the stoneholes themselves, and although strong presumptive 
evidence would exist for their contemporaneity w^ith the construction 
of the avenue, it would have been possible, how’ever improbable, for 
these burials to have taken place after, or even before, the erection of 
the stones. Not so the bunal by stone 25, however, since in this case 
the grave actually formed part of the stonehole itself, and there is 
adequate evidence that the burial had taken place after the erection 
of the stone, but while it w'as artificially supported in its position 
and before the filling of the stonehole together with the packing stones 
had been forced into position, a proceeding which, incidentally, had 
been responsible for some degree of damage, through crushing, to the 
skull. 

ITiis association of beaker burials with stones of the avenue at 
Avebury is in accordance with the evidence previously recorded from 
the Longstones near Beckhampton* * and at * The Sanctuary where in 
each case a burial with a B beaker was found against a stone. 

In addition to these burials, ritual deposits of flint flakes and other 
implements, and animal bones, were found in several stoneholes — a 
practice which has parallels in Brittany.*" The most important object 
found in such a deposit was a sherd of Early Bronze . 4 ge ‘ groove-ware 
of the type to which the Woodhenge pottery belongs (fig. 4). This 
occurred in association with animal bones and flint flakes in stonehole 45. 
Scraps of beaker were found in two stoneholes, nos. 9 and 52, while in 
stonehole 67 was found the upper part of a small bowl of burnished 
reddish-bnowTi ware, with an everted lip and shoulder in an almost 
Iron Age style. We can suggest no significant parallel to this remarkable 
vessel. The accompanying table (page 427) shows the incidence of 
finds associated with the stones. Apart from those already described, 
an axe of foreign stone from stonehole 13 and the arrowhead fragment 
of ohvme dolerite from stonehole 66 should be noted. 

This evidence of date from the avenue is in accordance with that 

^ ArcJl* X 3 DEYI 1 I, 5. 

• AuA. Mi^.p iLV^ 313. 
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from the Circle itself, where the fragment of Neolithic B ware found by 
Mr Gray beneath the vallumj“ and the ‘ petit iranchet derivative ’ 
found similarly on the surface in Sir Henry Meux’ trench,** point to a 
date in the Early Bronze Age, During the excavations of 1935, a most 
interesting link between the building of the avenue and the digging of 
the great ditch was provided by the occurrence of packing-blocks of 
Lower Chalk in stonehole 57. M has been said, the Avebury monument 
stands on Middle Chalk, but the depth to which the ditch was dug 



SHERD OF EARLY BRONEE ACE < CROOVErWARg- 
FR<1H STOS'EHOLE 4» 

makes it geologically probable that Lower Chalk must have been reached 
at certain points. It is consequently a reasonable presumption that it 
was from this material dug from the lower levels of the great ditch that 
the packing material In stonehole 57 was obtained. Assuming that the 
stones of the Circles must have b«en brought into position before the 
barrier of bank and ditch was made, and since we now' see that in all 
probability the avenue was being constructed at the same time as this 
ditch was being dug, an interesting sequence of construction is provided. 


** LXXXtV, 137 aod 140. 

“ Wilts, Arch. Mag., XLVJI, aSS-g. 
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Quite unexpected light thrown on the state of the avenue in 
later prehistoric periods by the presence in the vicinity of stones i to 8 
of a curious flint industry, almost certainly of the Early Iron A^e, and 
contrasting very strongly both in workmanship and patination with the 
Late Neolithic series from the habitation-site mentioned above. Of 
these stones six were still in existence, although all lay prone on the 
ground, and it was found on excavating the stoneholes that the upper 
layers of several of them contained the typical debris of flint worKing, 
which was also abtindant in the immediate neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, such debris was not discovered under any of the stones 
themselves when these were rabed during the course of re-erection, 
thus proving that the stones had fallen prior to Early Iron Age times. 
It is to be presumed that the hollows of the stoneholes, w'hich at that 
period had not been silted up or ploughed level with the surrounding 
surface, formed convenient rubbish-pits for flint-kn^pers, and 'were 
consequently so used. Indeed, in one instance, that of no. i, where the 
stone, which had an attenuate base and a dbproportionately heavy 
top, had fallen over its own stonehole, the flint-knapper had actually 
dug a shallow pit at the foot of the stone corresponding to the usual 
position at which a stonehole was found indeed, it strongly resembled 
onC'—and ihb he filled with hb discarded flakes. 

As the avenue proceeded up the slight hilt towards Avebury, it was 
found that its course was crossed transversely by field boundaries that 
survived as ‘ negative lynebets ^ and which had obviously formed part 
of the extensive field-systems of the Early Iron Age and Roman penods 
that cover the slopes of the dow*ns in the neighbourhood. We see 
therefore that, unlike Stonehenge, Avebury’s significance and sanctity 
had been forgotten by die Early Iron Age, In fact the contemporaries 
of the Druids, so far from watching stately processions of mistletoe- 
bedizened, white-robed priests winding along the avenue, were plough¬ 
ing cornfields across its line and chipping flints in the lee of its 
unconsidered fallen stones. 

We have added an illustration to show the modem practice of 
destroying rock-surfaces by fire and water. This method b still in use 
in French Guinea, The photograph reproduced here (fig, 13) was 
taken by Mrs Enzo de Ch^telat in November 1932, near Pita on the 
Fouta-Djallon plateau. It depicts the construction of a road by 
Foulah workmen, under the direction of the French ‘ Commandant-de- 
Cerclc The rocks are diabase covered by laterite. Editor, 
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Eastern Influence on Carvings 
at St Andrews and Nigg, Scotland* 

by Cecil Mowbray 

Amongst the early Christian monuments of the British Isles 
/■A the Scottish t cross-slabs form a well defined group. They are 
related to the Irish and Manx crosses of the yth anti 8th centuries 
and show occasionally some connexion with Northumbrian art. But, 
out of motives borrowed from these different sources, there was evolved 
in Scotland a type of monument peculiar to that country. The erect 
slab was constantly preferred to the free-standing cross, and, although a 
fiat style of carving, similar to the Irish style, was used, and many of 
the^ Irish motives—spirals, interlacing and occasionally animal-inter¬ 
lacing—were adopted, the spirited rendering of hunting scenes and 
fantastic animals, and the use of the cross, framed in the slab as in a 
page of manuscript, gave to these monuments a definite originality. 
Amongst this, on the whole, coherent group, two monuments, 
those of St. Andrews and Nigg, stand out; partly by the choice of 
subjects represented on them, and partly by their unusual style—the use 
of a rather fiamboyant (^pc of ‘ ronde bosse ’ carving instead of flat 
relief. They both reveal a strong eastern influence blended in a most 
unexMcted way with native ornament. 

The St. Andrews stone (plate i) was considered by Romilly Allen 
to be an altar tomb,"^ It is made of sandstone and parts of it are lost. 
Originally there would have been four narrow upright slabs, one for 
each corner, grooved vertically to receive four thinner slabs which 
formed the sides of the box. Of these slabs there now remain one long 
side panel, one end panel, two fragments of the other long panel and 
two of tlte comer posts. The complete tomb would have measured 

• i am greatly indebted to Mile. Hemy for tlie help she has given me in writina thia 
paper. 

f 'Tiuniighout this paper the word Senttiah is used with its modem meaning and 
not in the early medieval sense, 

1 ftemiUy Allen, Early Chriitian Mommentt of Scothad, 351. 
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^eet 9 inches long, by 2 feet 11 inches wide, by 2 feet 4 inches high. 
The long panel is divided into three compartments, the centre one 
containing a figure subject and the two others decorative designs of 
animal-interlacing. On the end panel there is a cross, covered with 
interlacing and with a large boss in the centre ; betw'cen the arms of 
the cross are four recessed panels, in two of which are small figures 
and in tlie other tsvo ornamented bosses. The comer posts and the 
fragments of the other long panel are carved with interlacing and on 
one of the fragments there remains a trace of zoomorphic design. 

Representations of David form the chief part of the figure-scene 
of the long side panel. From an early period David, as a prefiguration 
of Christ, was portrayed in Christian art. In the catacomb paintings 
he is shown w'itb a sling ; on the sarcophagi with Goliath. As early as 
the 4th century a scries of representations giving scenes from his life 
became popular,* An example is found on the carv'ed wooden doors 
of S. Ambrogio at Milan, but there were few developments in the 
West and it was in Byzantine art of the 6th century that the David 
cycle attained its greatest popularity.® The two most extensive series 
are found on the frescoes of Bawit m Egypt and on a treasure of silver 
plate from Cyprus, both of the 6th century. On the silver dishes from 
Cyprus the influence of classical models is obvious. The figure-art 
of east Christian silverw'ork is closely related to that of illuminated 
manuscripts and to carvings in ivory,* and any portable w'orks of art 
w'ould be a possible source for the introduction of this motive into 
Scotland. 

The large figure on the right of the panel shows David and the 
lion (plate 11, d). That it is David and not Samson b made clear 
by the figure of the sheep in the background.® ‘ And David said unto 
Saul, thy servant kept his father’^s sheep, and there came a lion and a 
bear, and took a lamb out of the flock : and I went out after him, and 
delivered it out of his mouth : and when he arose a gafn <; r me, I caught 
him by his beard, and smote him, and slew him. Thy servant slew 
both the lion and the bear There arc tw'o unusual points in the 
St. Andrew's representation. One is the absence of the bear of the 
bible narrative, which completes the scene in the usual David cycle ; 

* O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 576. 

* Cabrol et Lederc, DicHonmire d’Archdologie Chrdtienm et de LUurgie, iv, 303. 

* 0 . M. Dalton, op. cit., 576. 

* J. Andenson, Early Ckristian Monuments of Scotland, t. 

* 1 . Samtiel, xvu, 34-6. 
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the other is that David is shown in the traditional attitude of the 
Chaldean and Assyrian Gilgamesh (pi* *\te ii, c) instead of in the 
Mithraic attitude in which he is generaliy portrayed. Both attitudes 
are castem in origin, but the iconography of Mithra had been transmitted 
by Rome throughout the West at an early i^eriod, whereas there are 
few examples of the Gilgamesh attitude found in Europe. One example 
B on the Gundestrup cauldron’ (plate ii, e) ; another is on a Byxantine 
ivory casket (ifth-iath cent.) from the cathedral at Lyon/ showing a 
gladiatorial combat. It is unusual to find it used in Christian symbolism, 
but there are four examples on the Scottish slabs {fig. i). The St. 
Andrews representation of David gives the impression of being an 
eastern version of a classical figure. It is evidently related to the 



Ntei AberlKDiu AJdbar, Plft 

FjtL i, tJAVlD AHIl -niE UWJ OK SCOTTISH CKOSS-SIABS 


classical figures of the 4^ century sarcophagi of Italy {plate ii, a) 
and southern France which belong to the tradition of the Hellenistic 
bas-reliefs, current in the Empire during the Antonine period,* but the 
elaborate folds and pleats of the costume, with the ends forming a 
symmetrical scaltopea edge, seem nearer to the formalized drapery of 
Byzantine art. The sword, with the interlacing jpattem of its sheath, 
the shoes, instead of sandals, are both unusual features to find on a 
classical figure. The lion, which is the small lion of Assyrian art, fe a 

’ But here we are dealing with an object which may have been made in eastern 
Europe. It is of doubtful date and shows traces of eastern iafiuenoe in the figures of 
elephants and the ornamental use of vegetation. See Hubert, Let Cellet, i, pp. 101, 152. 

* L. Brehicr, L’Att B^santbiy 47. 

* L. Bnfhicr, Le Smtftphage ^ Ctmnts Dechaux, Etttdet ArehitAopqiiei {Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1910), and L’Att Ckrititn Piimiiif^ P- 14 
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T€^ lion, not the strange dog-like creature which generally appears in 
Irish and Scottish art, and, in a country where lions are unknown, must 
have been copied from an eastern source. 

From this representation of David and the lion the meaning of 
the two other figures on the panel follows naturally (although here we 
depart Irom the usual David cycle): David the hunter, on horseback ; 
and r^vid, as shepherd or warrior, on foot with shield and spear. 

'pie horseman is defending himself with a sword from the attack 
of a lion (plate iv, a). In composition this scene bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to representations of lion himts in Sassanian art (plate iv, b),^ ® 



Fto.]. SASSASLUI Dl$l], VYATSKV, SOtnU RUSSIA 
(cL n^n XV, h) 


which go back in their origin to the lion hunt of AssyriaThe 
idea of a Sassanian prototype is strengthened by the feet that the 
horseman has a hawk on his arm, which can be paralleled by engravings 
on Sassanian silver dishes (fig, 2), There do not seem to be examples 
in any other Muntry of David shown on horseback. It seems quite 
probable that in Scotland, where hunting scenes with horsemen were 
popular, the sculptor should have represented David in this way, and 
have taken for a model a composition w’hich had originally no religious 

CiUal^iu fl/ Eastern Siher and Gold Vesseb from tAe Oriental Provinces of the 
Rmsian Empire {St. Pcteiahurg, 11)09): Hon-hnm, noa. S4, 55; hanter with hawt, no. 157. 

“ See the bas-eelief in the British Museiun of a lion hunt la the reieii of 
Assui-Nasir.pal (S3o B.C.). ^ 
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significance, but which, because of the lion, could readily be associated 
with David 

The small figure on foot is dressed in a Greek tunic and carries a 
spear and a small shield. Although the motive of David as a shepherd 
is not included in the usual David cycle it does occur fairly often in 
Byaantinc psalters, but there treated as a sort of Orpheus scene with 
E^vid playing on a harp surrounded by a group of animals.** 

There b a curious scene on the left of the panel, where a deer with 
a monkey on its back, a monkey in a squatting position and a hound 
chasing a beast of prey, arc all cnti^’ined in the branches of a tree. 
The use of vegetation, extremely rare on the Scottish slabs, again 
leads us to eastern art. There are examples of it on Assyrian and 
Persian bas-reliefs,A close analogy b found on a Coptic carved 
wooden chest of a.d. 6oo in the Cairo Museum, where the branches of 
a vine are twined round the bodies of a lion and a hare. Represen¬ 
tations of monkeys are found on Byzantine floor mosaics and the figure 
of a monkey riding on a deer b paralleled by a monkey on a Sassanlan 
dbh from ^uth Russia.** 

The g^phon devouring the qiMdraped b derived from an eastern 
motive which be<^me so common in Roman and Byzantine art that it 
has no regional significance. 

A curious point about the whole figure-scene of this central panel 
is the repetition of the forms. When the same species of animal b 
represented twice or even three times, it b portrayed always In the 
aantie.attitude and, although It may vary in size, it b otherwbe almost 
identical. There are three deer, two beasts of prey, two squatting 
monkeys; even the two lions are almost the same, each on its hind 
legs w'lth one forepaw' raised and one hanging (a favourite attitude for 
B3'2antine lions), each with its tail curled between its legs. It almost 
seems as though the sculptor had had a differently shaped panel to 
fill^than Ae model from which he was copying, and therefore, instead 
of inventing new forms, repeated the old ones. 


••There may also be wmc oonneiJon with the Coptic mounted Mint. 

** titss, Grec 139, f. 16, Bibliotheque Nationals, and Studiuni Psalter, Add. sis. iot(2, 
British Muaeiun. 

** the baa-rdtefs m t he British Museum of the building of Sennacherib's Palace, 
Nineveh. A Persian esunple la on the Tah-i-Bostan rodt sculpturea, where elephants 
are entwined m vegetation. ^ 

*• «/ S{h» attd Gold Vtsselt from tfc OrtriUof /Vaw»f« of th^ 

Rtutfon Emptrt (St, Petersburg, 1909), do . 161. 
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CARVINGS AT ST, ANDREWS AND NIGG, SCOTLAND 

For the side panels of this slab the sculptor has taken two of the 
animals from the figure-scene and formed from them a purely Celtic 
design of imerlacmg animals (plate ni, a and B, and fig. 3) while still 
keeping the * ronde bosse * technique of the centre panel. The style 
of animal-interlacing is close to that of the Book of Lindisfamet where 
the form of the animal is still complete and fairly legible (plate iiij c). 



f 1^. 4. PlGtr&EKSCBKE, 

(cL ruLTM 


Another parallel which is probably nearly contemporary with St, 
Andrews is found on a cro^-shafi at Rothbu^, Northumberland’ 
where lion-like animals are disixised in a very similar pattern (plate 
in, d). It is the only ejtampfe of this type of animal-interlacing in 
Northumbria,* The lion b nearer to the ‘ grippmg beast * of An^ian 

• I to thank Dr Kitanger for calling my attention to thU carving, which in 
hu opimon can be dated at about a.o, 800. For a description and illostfatiana of the 
exoM see CoUiogwood ‘ Notthurabrian Crosses of the pre-Nonnan Age^ 76 and 
Archaeola^ Aeluma 1925, ser, 4, i, ijg. * ^ 
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art and there ia probably no real connexion with St, Andrew, yet the 
carvings are close enough to show that they are due to a similar artistic 
impulse. 

The carving of the remaining slabs of the sarcophagus is purely 
decorative, and, with the exception of the little figures of monkeys 
betw'een the arms of the cross, the forms used are either Northumbrian 
or Celtic. The square-angled cross gives another parallel with Lindis- 
fame (plate v). The interlacing and key patterns are common to 
many of the Scottish stones. Tlie rawed bosses are similar to those 
on the Nigg stone, the latter, however, being more elaborate. 

There is a very evident connexion between the carvings of St. 
Andrews and of Nigg, but at Nigg.the style and technique are already 
further removed from the eastern model. The purely decorative 
element is stressed at the expense of the figure-scenes, which retain 
little of tlie realism of the St. Andrews work. 

The Nigg stone (plates vi, vii)^* is an upright cross-slab of grey 
sandstone with a pedimented top. It is 7 3 inches high and 3 feet 

5 inches wide, by 5 inches chick. Unfortunately it has been broken 
and part of it is missing. On the front of the slab a figure-scene occupies 
the triangular space at the top. Below' this a cross, formed of panels of 
interlacing, animal-interlacing and key pattern, extends over the 
remainder of the side. Raised bosses, scroll work and interlaced 
serpents fill the spaces between the arms. On the back of the stone 
there b a long upright panel with a figure-scene, bordered by narrow 
panels of interlacing and key pattern. This side of the stone b very 
worn and it is difficult to dbtingubh the figures. The slab with 
pedimented top is common in Coptic art, it occurs fairly frequently 
in Scotland, and there b one example in Ireland, at Fahan Mura, 
Donegal, 

The figure-scene on the fmnt of the slab b taken from St. Jerome’s 
life of St. Paul (plate vi). It shows the scene in the desert when 
St. Anthony vbited St. Paul * and as tliey talked they perceived tliat a 
crow had settled on the branch of a tree, and softly flying dow'n, deposited 
a whole loaf before their wondering eyes. And when he had withdrawn. 
Behold ", said Paul," God hath sent us our dinner, God the merciful, 
God the compassionate. It b now sixty years since I have had each day 
a half loaf of bread ; but at thy coming Christ hath doubled His soldiers' 
rations " But here the scene is used as a symbol of the Sacrament; 

Romilly Alien, 75. 

Helen Waddell, Gtsert Fathm : * St. jerome'a Life of St. Paul 4B. 
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the loaf is in the form of a wafer and the dish below resembles a patena,^* 
vvhile the two saints, with books in their hands, kneel in adoration on 
either side. The story is followed faithfully. Above, outlining the 
pwel, are two trees, no doubt representing the ancient palm whose 
wide-spreading branches roofed the natural courtyard w'here St. Paul 
lived. The two dog-like forms are the lions which, after the death of 
St, Paul, \vhen St. Anthony was lamenting the lack of a spade with 
which to dig his grave, * came coursing, their manes flying, from the 
inner desert and dug a hole in the ground with their <daw's, large 
enough to hold the body. 

On the rest of this side of the slab the carving follows the style of 
the St, Andrews stone and of the Book of Lindisfame. The cross is 
very close tn shape to one used In the Lindisfame Gospels (plate v) 
and, as Straygowskl has pointed out, it stands out in the front plane 
above a sunk ba^ground, an effect produced in colour on the manu- 
script,*® The animal-interlacing and the use of a plain raised moulding 
to outline the panels and the cross are further points of resemblance. 
The raised bosses formed of interlaced serpents are similar to those of 
St. Andrews, but more elaborate, Strzygow'ski compares them to the 
pierced boss^ on the stucco frieze at Dar-cs-Suryani in Lower Egypt, 
which he believes to have been the work of Iranian w'orkers in stucco for 
the Abbot Moses of Nisibis in the loth century.** The plain raised 
bosses of the low^er panels resemble the Late Celtic repouss^ work of 
Scotland. 

On the back of this slab the large figure-scene (fig. 4 and plate vit) 
is obviously derived, if not from the figure-scene of St, Andrews, at 
least from the same source. The carving how'cver is flatter, the 
composition more disconnected, and there is a certain stiffness and lack 
of life about the forms. All the chief motives are there. At the top 
of the panel there is a different version of the motive of the gryphon 
devouring the quadruped ; the gryphon has become a bird and the 
animal (w'hich is now missing on the stone, but is recorded by an old 
drawing) is very much stylized. In the centre of the panel David is 
shown with the lion. Little remains of the figure of David except the 

F. Henjy, La Sculpture IriandMc (1^33) I, p, 133. Although this version of the 
scene occurs od ^veral monuments in Jrelaiid, the only example with a patena ia on 
the Bantiy stone, County Cork. 

»H. WadddI, op.dLsi^ 

See StTEygowaki, Or^n of Chriitian Church Arfj £40* 

^ Strzyg^wski, op, cd,, 240. 
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left arm, with the drapery standing out stiffly m rigid folds. The lion 
is hardly recognizable, but the positions of the hind legs and back indicate 
the Gilgamcsh attitude. The sheep is there, with elaborately curled 
fleece, and the identity of David is emphasized by the addition of the 
harp, another of his attributes. Above, there is David on foot with 
shield and spear and with a sword of Viking type. He is preceded, as 
at St. Andrews, by a deer and a hound. At the foot of the panel he is 
on horseback (almost indistingubhable on the stone, but recognizable 
on Petly’s drawing). The hound and deer indicate the more usual type 
of Scottish hunting scene, rather than the eastern version of St. ^drews. 
Above the hunting scene there is a new fig;ure ; a man holding w'hat 
appear to be cymbals. It is possibly David dancing before the ark.** 
Two of the panels which form the tx>rdcr of this scene are filled with 
interlacing which is incised instead of being carved in relief; this is 
most unusual on a Scottish stone.** 

The figure-scenes on these two monuments appear, as we have 
seen, to he predominantly eastern in origin. It is mteresting to note 
how far the scene of David and the Lion as portrayed on the St. Andrews 
stone is from the Irish conception of the same scene as illustrated in 
the Book of MacRegol (plate ii, b). The composition, however, with 
its asynunetric arrangement of figures of varying sizes, and of motives 
bearing no obvious relation to one another, is typical of the figure- 
scenes on the ctx^s-slabs of Scotland. It is perhaps due to the Celtic 
tradition of ornamental art, where a figure-scene, when adopted, is 
treated decorattvely rather than as a narrative. 

The decorative moti^'es are native ; if not Celtic in origin, then 
derived from that composite style which grew' up on the border of 
Celtic and Northumbrian art. 

This blending of native and foreign styles on the same monument 
shows that we are not dealing here with pure imitation of foreign models. 
In the same way that on the Bewcastle (see plate facing p. 385) and 
Ruthwell crosses there are intcrlacings, as well as animals copied from 
Mediterranean forms, so here native animal-interlacing is seen side 
by side with eastern figure-carvmg. 

The technique, both of the figure-scenes and of the ornamental 
panels, is sculpture in the round, very different from the fiat style of 
carving usually employed in Scotland. This leads us to the conclusion 

** n Samuel, vi, 14. 

» RomiUy MJen, p. 82. Two examplea of tndsed tnterladng occur io England. 
One ia at lUdey, tn Yorkahlre - the other at Irtoo, in Cumberland. 
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that the models from which so much was borrowed—both technique 
and figure-scenes—must have been in sculpture, probably either ivory, 
metalwork or wood. 

The dating of these stones is a difficult problem. The chronology 
of the whole series of the Scottish cross-slabs ts still undecided, but they 
can be roughly divided into two main groups.** 

(i) A western group, which in its origin is related to the earliest 
group of Irish carvings and to the pre-Danish Manx slabs. Examples 
of this group are found as far north as Shetland and a few arc in the 
Pictiah temtory of eastern Scotland. They arc characterized by a 
cross on one if not both faces of the slab ; little cowled figures of monks, 
often carrying books and croziers ; representations of St. Paul and St. 
Anthony seated on chairs on either side of the cross ; a very flat style 
of ran'ing, with broad surfaces and generally rather thick figures ; and 
simple and broad interlacing, 

{2) A main eastern group, extending over the whole territory of 
Pictish Scotland. The styie has a certain similarity to that of manuscript 
pages with the cross framed in a border of ornament. Monuments of 
this group arc characterized by extraordinarily intricate thread- 
interlacing ; numbers of fantastic animals ; elaborate hunting and 
battle scenes ; some animal-interlacing ; and a flat, but more animated 
style of carving than that of the western group. 

On the eastern group are frequently found the series of conventional 
motives known as ‘ Pictish Symbols ’ which, as well as occurring on 
these Christian monuments, arc also found, unaccompanied by any 
other motives, on a large group of rude stone pillars all over the area 
occupied by the Piets, but in the largest numbers in Aberdeenshire, 
The question of their origin, meaning and dating is a vexed one. 

There are no inscriptions to date any of the Scottish monuments, 
so that we have to rely on collating the different motives with other 
dated monuments and objects. The early group of Irish carving, 
which is conn*?cted with the western group in Scotland, belongs to die 
late 7th or early 8th century,** Several cross-slabs of the main eastern 
group, for example Aberlemno no. 2,** have close connexion with the 
animal-interlacing of the Lindisfame Gospels, and others have some 

** For i moifE detailed aiscnunt of the chronology and classification of the Scottish 
slabs, see an aitide to appear shortly in the Froetedi/^s of the Society of Antiqumief of 
Scotlatid. 

F. Heniy, La Sculptiffe /rjEutdaus, vol, t, 164. 

** RomilJy Allen, 209. 
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features In common with a late group of Irish crosses of the 8th century, 
and with the Bcalin cross, which t^Iongs to the early part of the 9th 
century." 

The native decorative elements of the St. Andrews and Nigg stones 
provide, as we have seen, a close analogy with the Book of Lmdisfame. 
They are also closely connected with the style of the main eastern group, 
and the few slabs which are influenced by St. Andrews or Nigg belong 
to this group. 

The slab which derives most from St. Andrew's and Nigg Is at 
Aberlemno {p^te vin).“ It is closely connected with both stones, in 
style, decoration and iconography. It has similar raised bosses, 
sculpture in the round, the same type of animal-interlacing and key- 
pattern, and, at the base of the cross, a panel of interlacing which is 
incised and not carved in relief, similar to the panels on the Nigg stone. 
The two figiures (fig. 5) on either side of the cross are clearly 
derived from the figures of St. Paul and St, Anthony on the Nigg stone ; 
they have books in their hands and the same curiously long-shaped 
heads bowed in prayer. On the other side of the slab the hunting 
scene is derived from another Scottish stone, that of Hilton of 
Cadboll.” Below this scene, at the base of the stone, are two panels, 
one of which contains a rudely carved and badly weathered re presenta¬ 
tion ofDavidandthelion(FiG.6). Heismimistakablyinthe Giigamesli 
attitude, and the sheep and harp are shown atrove. In the other panel 
there is the figure of a hippo centaur, canying under its arm the branch 
usually shown on classical examples* *® ; it is perhaps the hippocentaur 
met ^ St. Anthony on his journey across the desert to St. Paul.*' 

The eastern prototypes of St. Andrews and Nigg are mostly Persian 
and Coptic and belong to a period between the 5th and 7th centuries. 
Allowing for 3 period of time to elapse before they reached Scotland 
this would fit in with the dating of the native elements at somewhere 
in the Sth century, This accords with the historical facts as far as they 
are kno^. Nothing can be knowm for certab about the oridnal Celtic 
foundation of St. Andrews. The earliest form of the legend about its 
dedication is found in the Chronicles of the Piets and Soots. It tells 


** F. Hemy, ‘ L'lnwriptfoii de Bealin lUwtt Archhlonaut^ uilo. 
*■ RomiUy Allen, 114-61. ^ 

*Mbid, 


Balden Brawn, Atts in Barly England, m, 85. Hippocentaurs occur on .WIo- 
Swonscealtas which may be so late as to show the influeow of the Camlingiau rensissimw. 
” H. Waddell, Dttett Fathers : ‘ St, Jerome’s Life of St. Paul45, 
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how liuDgus, King of the Picta, was promised, in a vision, victory over 
the Britons if he wouid dedicate a tenth part of his kingdom to God 
and to St. Andrew. After his victory, he met a monk called RcguJus, 
a pilgrim from Constantinople, who had arrived in Scotland with the 
relics of St, Andrew. King Hungus gave the city where he met 
Regulus * to God and to St. Andrew to be head and mother of all the 
churches in the kingdom of tlie Piets 'Fhough this legend is 
obviously bonow^ed from the story of the conversion of Constantine, 
the mention of reiics being brought from Constantinople is interesting. 
Perhaps pilgrims did indeed come from there and may have brought 
with them other objects as well as relics. 



Fio. 6. DAVtb AND THE LJON, 
AB£RL£UKO 


ri4, y HGtiTKES, NIGG AND Afi£]U.RMKQ 
(et HJ.TU n *iid ■mM 


There were ttvo Pictish kings called Himgus, One reigned from 
731 to 761 ; the other from S22 to 834. Skene took the view that the 
monpteiy was dedicated to St, Andrew in the reign of the first Hungus** 
and it is generally accepted that he is right. It seems probable that an 
altar tomb would belong to the period of the dedication. This would 
confirm the dating of the St. Andrews stone at about the middle of the 
8th century. Nigg would be a little later. 

Nigg IS on the east coast of Scotland, as is St. Andrews, but it Is 
nearly 150 miles further north. Whether there was direct contact 
between these two places, or whether the contact came by way of Iona 

•* Slcenie, Ceitie Set^Uattdj 297, 

*• Skene, op. cU., 299. 
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it is impossible to say,** The Danes first destmyed Iona in the year 
802 and after that it suffered periodic raids. It came to be second in 
importance to the monastery of Kells and to have less connexion with 
Scotland. Yet it remained a place of venemtion and the Sottish kings 
were buried there for many years to come. 

C^ing to the recurring destruction of the Viking raids^ we have 
very little knowledge of the type of monument that existed in Iona. 
There remain a few examples of an interesting group of carvings in 
Iona and on the neighbouring islands’^ of ivhich a ^>od example is at 
Kildalton, Islay. They are free-standing crosses, of the wheel-cross 
p^pe connected with the Irish group, instead of slabs. Their 
iconography, which includes representations of the Virgin and Child 
(a scene which never occurs in the Scottish slabs) shovt's a strong 
Northumbrian influence ^ while their raised bosses and technjr|ue of 
sculpture in the round is close to the stjde of Ntgg, It seems at least 
a possibility that they are survivals of an 8th century style in Iona, 
whose other monuments have perished. What part Iona had in the 
diffusion of the * ronde bosse ’ style we have no means of knowing. 

So, if we examine them closely, the carvbgs of St. Andrews and 
Nigg would appear to derive their unusual appearance from an imitation, 
both in style and subject, of some eastern objects. That the main 
group of Scottish slabs is not affected would seem to indicate that the 
Connexion ^w’ith the £ast was an accidental one. And these two monu¬ 
ments, while emphasizing the divemi^ of influences at work in Scotland 
at that time, do not have much bearing on the general development of 
Scottish art. ^ 


^ following the pnaou route of 

•* RomiUy AUea, 381, 384, 385, 389, 391. 





Tepe Gawra 

by M. E. L. ^^ALLOWAN 

Excavations at Tepe Gawka, Volume i, Levels i-vfii. By E, A. Speiser, with 
a chapter by Dorothy Cross and occasional notes by Paul Beidler and Charles Baehe, 
Publuhed for the American Schools of Oncntal Research by the Univcrtiiy of Pctinsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1935. pp, izo and 86 platea. vjs. 

G awra is & mound lying approximately 15 mites NNE of Mosul, 
and a mile or two less from Nineveh. Eighty years ago Layurd 
with his usual flair for a promising site ran a few trendies into the 
side of the mound, but fortunately he then had better fish to fry and 
contented himself with recording that ' the place is worthy of a more 
complete examination In 1927 Dr, Speiser re-examined the site 
with the result tliat a fully equipped expedition under the auspices of 
the Univemity Museum of Pennsylvania, Dropsie College, and the 
Amcncan Schools of Oriental Research, was able to set to work in i93i> 
It is a happy issue that a well trained scientific expedition with ^ 
years of tradition and experience of archaeological method behind it 
has by the fruits of its labours justified the prescience of Layard. And 
to Layard all honour, in that while realking the potentialities of the 
mound he also saw that the time was not yet ripe tor its excavation. 

The great accumulation that is Gawra stood in the time of Sargon 
of Assyria nearly 25 metres above the level of the plain. Today thanks 
to the labours of successive American Expeditions the mound stands 
for the most part at less than half that height, and layer by layer we are 
having uncovered for us a series of cities which take m back from the 
last quarter of the second millennium B.c, to the beginnings of the 
Chalcolithic or even to the Neolithic period. 

The importance of Gawra was due to the fact that it lay in a foothill 
region ultimately connected with a massive range of mountains extending 
to Ararat, and that while caravan traffic must have kept it in touch with 
Iran, its nearness to Nineveh and the Tigris assured it of contacts with 
the lowland culture of Syria and the land of the Two Rivers, And so 
Gawra is linked with oudying regions towards all points of the compass 
has already provided us with a most important body of evidence for 
inter-relating civilizations often far distant from one another. Better 
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than any other site Gawra can tell us what type of civilization obtained 
in Assyria during those palmy days towards the end of the fourth 
millennium when the peoples of Sumer were becoming the first 
metallurgists of the ancient world, were making strides in the art of 
writing, and were moving apace towards the formation of a body politic 
which was the token of a civilized world. In short, Gawra can tell us 
something about the time when the land of the Two Rivers was out' 
growing the inarticulate era of myth, and was evolving towards the 
mature development that gave us Sumerian civilization and therein the 
foundations or Western culture. 

Gawra with its long succession of occupation levels finally took the 
shape of a great cone eminently suitable for excavation owing to its 
compactness. Its present configuration has been determined by the 
frequency with which the cities that composed the mound have raised 
its height. On the zero contour at the base the nw by se overall 
measurement was not less than 130 metres, but after a rise in height of 
20 metres the overall measurement at the top on the same Line was not 
more than 10 metres. That this constant contraction in the superficies 
of the mound was acutely felt by the ancient builders themselves is 
proved by the fact that some of Uve later builders, as in level 6, con* 
stnicted terraces to ^in space, thereby, as Dr Spciser points out, 
hastening the final diminution of the surface. Tlius in spite of the 
fact that after level 6 successive buildings were superimposed as closely 
as possible one over the other, by the end of the second millennium b.C. 
the building area available at the top was so small, and the height above 
the level of the plain so great, that the site was no longer practical for 
habitation, and the occupation of the mound came to an end. 

This volume is oonoemed with S strata numbered from the top 
downwards ; but as stratum 8, the earliest level discussed, contains 
within itself three building levels, we are dealing with no less than ten 
different occupations which cany us back from approximately the r4th 
century b.c, to the Uruk period, or well back bto the 5th milfennium 
B.C, ; in other words from the late Bronze Age of Mesopotamia well 
back into the Chalcolithic, 

The buildings on Gawra suggest that in the early periods the 
mound itself was in the nature of an acmpofis built over w'ith temples 
and treasuries, to which the populace living at the foot of the mound 
could repair in times of stress. Indeed at many periods Gawra, 
depMding as it probably did on its reputation for sanctity, presented 
an interesting ancient analogy to the Yezidi shrine of Sheikh ’Adi 
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which lies within a few mites of it. To my mind another curious 
paraUet between Gawra and the devil-worshipping centre of the 
Yezidis is the numerous traces on the ancient site of a snake cult; 
for a snake carved in stone may to this day be seen at the entrance to 
the Yezidi shrine. 

The successive occupation levels arc summarized as follows by 
Dr Speiser. 

Strata 1-3, r4th-i7th centuries b.c. (said to be Hurrian). 

The closest relations known to the author are with Tepe Btlla^ the 
detailed publication of which is much to be desired. Since the excava¬ 
tion of Gawra much evidence has come to light which shows that the 

E ainted pottery of the time is fairly wide-spread in Syria. We now 
now that material from Hammam, near Carcernish, must be con¬ 
temporary,^ and that the w'are in question, which has been extensively 
found at Chagar Bazar, occurs all over the Habur area of Syria, 

Stratum 4. 2250 b.c. Third dynasty of Ur. Correlated w*ith Billah 4, 
A and B and Ashur E. 

The dating evidence is somwhat scanty and the problem is not 
made easier by the presence of out-of-place pottery, some of which is 
admittedly earlier than third dynas^, while other specimens could on 
the analogy of excavations in the Haour be post-2000 B.C. e.g. nos, 166, 
168, 194. 

Stratum 5. Sargonid, Ashur e, plan of Ishtar Temple, Biila 4 c, 
C. 2550 B.c. 

This seems to be a mixed stratum with obvious overlaps on both 
sides. 

Stratum 6, c. 3000 b.c. The Royal Cemetery of Ur and corresponding 
material, Billa 5, Ashur G, cult stands, serpents in relief, teserved 
slip ware. 

This was one of tlie richest and most prosperous periods in Gawra’s 
history. Curiously enough the mound seems no longer devoted to 
temples but becomes exclusively a lay centre, with well-built mud 
brick houses on stone foundations. The town planning is orderly, 
streets are well distributed, there is a good drainage system, a central 
maidan or open square and the position of the city gates is clearly 
defined. 
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A ma^ificent series of copper objects, many of them identical 
with material from the Royal Cemetery of Ur, illustrates the wealth of 
the city, 'fhe numerous needles and bobbins surest that ' the finer 
textile arts ’ flourished at the time. The pottery reflects a different 
tradition from Stratum 7- The condition in which this settlement w'as 
found suggests that its last occupants had taken precipitate flight. 

That the stratum was a composite one is palpably borne out by the 
evidence of the seals, two of which (nos. 57, 62) cannot, as I think, 
be pre-Sargonid, and could actually have been made during the third 
dynasty of Ur. Dr Speiser, quoting L. Legrain, 3a)'5 that the art of 
&rgon maj? well prove to be pre-Sargonid ; but I cannot help thinking 
that there is just as much reason for saying that the art of Sargon may 
pmve to post-^rgonid. The fact is that the Sargonid period is one 
of transition, which while it has an Identity of its ow'n-^jspecially in 
sculpture—reflects at both ends the influence of an archaic and of a 
newer period respectively. 


Strat^ 7, jemdet Nasr Period, Seals w'iih geometric designs. 
Nmeveh 5, Billah 6^. Hissar i pottery, Billa ware. Ashur 
pottery ante-datmg h. 


This stratum, which unfortunately is ruined architecturally, seems 
to me to be on the border line between the Jemdet Nasr and the 
Drastic period, as mdicated especially by the seals. The pottery 
reflects both earlier and later traditions^nos. 69^1, as the ^thor 
says, seem to defended from much older Arpachiyah types, while 
.83 coidd ^rfcctly wcU be late dynastic ; and there are other types— 
no. 63 which look to be Jemdet Nasr. Of especial importance iV the 

have wt tnV^ If known as Nin. c, since we 


« S; wiA *■ ‘=- J'-x-ic. 

The temple in 8 c bc^ a close resemblance to the famous * White 

Temple of Uruk, and there are examples both of Langrau/n and of 

Especially interesting are the elaborated 

curious podia in the shrines; windows 
and the true arch also occur. In S a a Ai^: J wuiuuwa 

number of teraplra. nod lny building, increa*., buU annot”M"thM 
there is adequate reason for supposing that the building centring 
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round 848 and 822 ts not a temple. It seems to me that in plan this 
building bears a perfectly good analogy to the central shrine of 8 c, 
and that the discarding of the niches and recesses in the newer building 
may be due merely to the breaking down of the older traditions. 

The pottery, as may be expected, runs from Nin, 3-4 and the 
stamp seals are predominantly Nin, 3. Although certain red slip ware 
is implied to be Uruk there i$ as it happens no single illustrated example 
which can be called Uruk ware. 

Strata anterior to 8. These, which are still in process of excavation, 
wnll presumably be described by Mr Bache, but Dr Speiser volunteers 
the interesting information that 8-ri are homogeneous. Below that 
level we may presumably expect the early Chaleotiihic strata corres¬ 
ponding to Al 'Ubaid and Tepe Halaf. A few interesting objects 
from that earlier age have emerged from Dr Speiser’s trial trenches 
and show correspondences with Arpachiyah. In this category the 
peg-shaped painted vase on fig. 210 described as a wall-peg calls for 
comment, as I believe that it is a very close parallel to the unusual 
peg-shaped vessels of early Persepoiis, and suggest an Iranian 
connexion. 

In general Dr. Speiser*^8 book abounds in careful description and 
sound comment. A few small points suggest criticism or comparison. 
The terracotta figurine on pi. 32, no, 3 is certainly much older dian the 
period represented by stratum 7—it is a typiol * Mother Goddess ' 
type of the Tepe Haktf period. The hedgehog shown on pL 34 (a) may 
aptly be compared with an older painted hedgehog from Arpacliiyah. 
On plate 78, no. 5 the incised markings on the terracotta wheel, forming 
a rhomboidal figure, are clearly Intended to represent the curious 
* wooden felloe ’ used on chariots of the time of the Royal Cemetery 
of Ur (^, the Royal Standard of Ur). The clay pellet with a Nin. 3 
seal-impression shown on pi. 79, no. 10, though apparently unper¬ 
forated, is somewhat analogous to the ‘ etiquette ’ jar-labels from 
Araachiyah. In the description of flints on p, 85 I think that some 
reference might have been made to sickle-blades, as many of these 
flints must have been used as sickles. I would suggest that some of 
the metal objects described on p. log may have been component pans 
of balances; seeing tliat so many weights, and even a scale pan has 
Iwen found, we would expect some trace of scales. On p, 131 I am a 
little doubtful as to the wisdom of stressing the Cypriote analogies for 
the seal illustrated on pi. 61, no, 67, for this very coarsely cut piece is 
the result of palpably unskilled labour and the subject could to my 
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thinking easily pass a$ Mesopotamian. In speaking of the reserved 
slip technique I think it would be well to emphasise the fact that the 
reserved slip ware of Gawra is actually very enfferent from that found 
at Ur, and we need not therefore expect contemporaneity in the process 
on different sites— s, point which indeed does not escape Dr Speiser, 
The correspondence of one of the early temples in 8 to the much 
later Karaindash building of Kassite times at Warka is duly noted; 
incidentally^ there are in addition a number of other elements in the 
Kassite religion descended from a much older tradition—especially 
the Kassite symbols on boundary stones and the seal-impressions of 
Susa type and sis 4 stratum at Un 

L^tly, and to me one of the most interesting results of Dr Speiser’s 
work at Gawra, is his conclusion on the pottery known as Ninevite 5, 
or alternatively as Bilta ware. Dr Speiser seeks to prove that the 
potterjf of this type dates back to the Jemdet Nasr and to the early 
dynastic age. To quote his words {p. 181): ‘This result is to my 
thinking one of the most important contributions made possible by the 
excavation of Gawra and Billa On this point Dr Speiser has un- 
doubtedly proved his case and is to he warmly congratulated thereon— 
moreover I believe that further excavations are likely to show that this 
gjttery extends well back into the beginning of the Jemdet Nasr age. 
For the present, the period of its imdoubted floruit appears to be the 
turn of the Jemdet Nasr and the early ^^astic period—on the 
associations not only of Nineveh but also of 1 al Asmar and of course 
Gawra and Billa. On the other hand the fact that this pottery is now 
proved early should make us beware of assuming that it did not also 
persist for a long period of time. In Syria, as at Chagar Bazar, this 
pottery e^ttends utto a stratum of metal objects which I believe to be 
allied to the ^rlier half of Gawra 6. It is perhaps rash to prophesy, 
but 1 believe that future excavations will show that the late development 

u* if ^ ^ ^ the light greenish grey empanelled ware 

which occureed so abundandy at Nineveh, In point of fact I do not 
thmk that there 1.1^ ever as much difference in our respective opinions 
on the sequence of this ware as Dr Speiser would make out. On p. 181, 
while admittmg Aat our opinions on the date of this ware are close 
OTOugh for practtcal purposes, he says that our differences are more 
fundamental in that we are speaking of different sequences and refers 
to rny sratement XX, p. lao, that the ware Is definitely post- 

Jemdet Nasr, I still behew that this ware does continue beyond the 
Jemdet Nasr period, and would not withdraw my statement that w'c 
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should consider the f^abiltty of a Sargoitid scal-unpression belonging 
to the end of this period. On the other hand for the earlier terminus I 
tn'oufd quote my remarks in xx, p. 132, that h and g at Ashur 
contained the remains of a painted tmdition very nearly extinct, and 
part Ecu laxly tny statement on p. 174 where I compared the pottery 
under discussion with the Tepe Ah 'Abd series, and mentioned the 
jemdet Nasr associations, and the fact that the general character of the 
weamns from that site was pre-Sargonid, In answer to a question 
put by Dr Speiser on p. 155 of his book I would say that in my opinion 
some of the seal impressions from Nineveh discussed in aaa, xx, p. 138 
from Nin. 4-5 stratum of the Jemdet Nasr period, and accepted as a 
terminus a quo for the ware, must be considered contemporaw with the 
earliest specimens of the ware. One more point of great importance 
b Dr Speiser’s statement on p, J53 that the decoration is at first 
painted (Billah 7), and gradually gives way to incised types, Billa 6 : 
It will be most interesting to see whether in fact future excavations at 
Gawra bear thb out, as now that w^e have arrived at some measure of 
agreement on the sequence of Billa ware, we may hope to find more 
evidence for the development of this pottery. Certamly, as I have 
remarked before, tlie dbeoveries at Chag^ Baxar show that the light 
greenish-grey empanelled ware came late in the series. 

In effect the evidence amounts to this ; that the end of the Jemdet 
Nasr period is practically indistinguishable from the early dynastic, 
and dovetaib with it. The Nin. 5 Billa ware belongs in large part 
to that era of transition, and no doubt eventually goes well back into the 
Jemdet Nasr age itself. The fioruit of this pottery was certainly over 
by the ^rgonld period, t.e. by c. 2550 B.c„ but we must not deny the 
possibility that its latest stages may yet be found to reach that epoch— 
though possibly in marginal areas remote from its original home. 

It remains only to congratulate Dr Speber and all hb colleagues on 
a great piece of work admirably performed. Vol. i of ‘ Gawra ' is in 
itself the best testimonial to the skill of the entire Expedition, and the 
book b a model of concbencss, a fact for wrhich we have good reason to 
be grateful seeing that day by day it becomes more difficult to keep pace 
with ffie results of excavation. The volume makes us bum with 
curiosity to learn of the dbeoveries in the bottom half of that remarkable 
mound, and it it b to be hoped that before tlic lapse of many years %ve 
imy look forward to the final publication of one of the most remarkable 
sites in Assyria. 
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Some Welsh Houses* 


by lORWERTH C. Peate 

Kifrptf of Folk Ctitiure and Industries, Ifational Museum of Wales, 


interaction between man and his environment* which is the 
basic principle of the science of Geography, is wclI-illnstrated in a 
study of house-types in Wales. A detailed surv^ey of Welsh 
house-types is being carried out by the Department of Folk Culture 
of the National Museum of Wales* It is felt that a study of the tradi¬ 
tional types will not only throw much light on the history of culture 
but will also clarify some issues in the anthropolorfcal and archaeological 
held. This paper may be considered as a brief mteom report of part 
of the survey, supplemented by some material already recorded* 

Wales is predominantly a high moorland plateau dissected by deep 
valleys which nmp like the spokes of a great wheei, to norths cast| south 
and w^est. The rivers Dee, Severn, Wye and Usk flow northeast and 
southeast, providing fertile tracts to serve as entrances into the Welsh 
moorland for influences from the English lowlands* The southern and 
northern TOastal plains also afford easy entrances into W^aies along the 
fringes of the highland. Two other factors should also be noticed. 
The northwestern region—Merionethshire and Snowdonia-—^is the 
mountainous (as opposed to moorland) area, w hile the great w^estem 
promontories, Ll^ and Pembrokeshire, which are onen tn t!ie ^vemrerlv 



^.U^riaiiu me uaii-iunMrea nousc IS characteristic. This tvme is to 
be found, for instance, in the upper Severn valley and has intruded 
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over the watcrshedi into n'est Montgomeryshire ; the most westerly 
example overlooks the Dyfi estuary and Cardigan Bay in a salt-air 
district where the oak does not flourish. The southern coastal plain— 
the Vale of Glamorgan—has strong cultural links with the English 
lowland of which it is, in such a sense if not in other ways, a prolongation. 
Here are found not only pleasantly-coloured houses (muriau gtiiynion 
Morganmi^g —^the white walls of Glamorgan) but a thatching technique 
of a far higher order than that found on the moorland, due on the one 
han d to extensive wheat-growing and on the other to a virile craft- 
tradition probably associated with that of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire 
and Somerset. The houses of the slate-quarrying area of north Wales 
have, by the materials so produced, a character of their own ; while 
the ble^ promontories of Ll^ and north Pembrokeshire have well- 
built massive stone houses of the type found, for instance, in Bardsey 
Island and in the St, David’s district. In Pembrokeshire, this type 
has been influenced by the Norman castle-builders, one of the features 
being an adaptation for domestic purposes of the round chimneys of 
the Nonnan castles, long described erroneously as * Flemish 

The moorland long-house—if the term may be used—has a wide 
distribution in Wales, It is found in Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
Montgomety'shire, Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and there are men still 
living who remember it in Glamorganshire. It is probable that further 
study will reveal a still wider distribution. From its very nature, it is 
a ty^ which must disappear with great rapidity in this age of sanity 
laws and centralized government. The fundamental issue which 
decided the lay-out of this type was the primitive need for shelter for 
man and animal on an o[>en wind- and rain-swept rnoorland where 
easy accep to the cattle in all weathers was a necessity. The resources 
for building were meagre ; occasionally stone but more often clay and 
mud, held together by wattle or cow-hair, or both, and rushes for the 
roof—all the materials the products of the moorland. Peasant buitdmg 
know^ no professional help : the peasant is both ardutect and builder. 
Having built, he is also the occupier. 

. long-house^ is, as its name implies, a single, long, low, oblong 
building (plate i) divided into two parts ; the dwelling itself is at one 
end, generally called the ‘ upper end ’ (pen uchaf) and separated from 
the byre or ‘ lower end ’ (pen isaf) by a covered passage called ‘ penllawT ’ 
(the head of the floor) or {in some districts) ‘ bing ’ (figs. 1-3), This 
passage has doors,opposite one another, at each end; back door and front 
door. These are generally the only entrances into the dwelling-house, 
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The passage also serves as a feeding-walk for the cattle, another 
dcMir serving as entrance to the byre. It is obvio^ from the houses 
examined diat originally the whole building consisted only of these 
two parts, dwelling-house and byre, upper end and lower end. The 
upper end was in early times almost certainly paved, the passage 
{penllawr—literally bead of the floor) indicating the termination of the 
paving : the floor of the byre w'as of earth. At a later date however, 
the dwelling-house was partitioned off into a living room and parlour- 
and-bedroom, and in some instances third and fourth rooms {bedroom 
and dairy) were so created. 

Above the dwelling-house there is a loft (towlod) approached in 
some instances by a staircase from without and in others by a stairca^ 
from within (FIGS, i-io): generally of stone. The floor of the loft is 
usually on a level with the wall-plate, the only window being in the 
gable-end. In Carmarthenshire,^ the roof is set on ivith couples 
{cypku) linked by a tie resting on the wall-plate, with rough purlins; 
it is thatched with straw or rushes. In several cases the first layer w^as 
of boughs and twigs, over which w'as placed rushes, heather or fern, 
with straw as the topmost covering. This loft was used for storing 
wool, cheese and com and as a bedroom for the servants. In several 
Radnorshire cases, the houses, although conforming in most essentials 
with the above description, were found to be of cnic£^ construction and 
generally had stone roofs. 

The w’alls are always of great thickness, averaging from two to 
three feet and alt the original w'indows are generally on one side (the 
front) of the building. This is often south except W’here topographical 
and other conditions ^vem the lay-out of the building. The chimney 
places without exception are large and capacious, the older type having 
a tvattle-and-daub louvre in which the bacon was dried after salting. 
These chimneys still exist and further reference will be made to them 
later. 

&fore discussing the significance of the moorland long-house, 
attention must be drawn to some references to it in Welsh literature 


* i am indebted fof desciiptiiHia and pbotograplis of the Cdrmarthenslure Maniples 
to the report of the Royal CoBunissiem on Land in Wales {1896), pp, 690 ff,, and to the 
Commission's Secietiuy, Sir D. Lleufer Thomas, who has placed in the mttonal Musetun 
of W ales a numbei of plans sod phot^raphs prepared for that report but which did not 
appear in it. But for hla foresight this valuable evidence would have been lost. 

• For this t™ see C. F. innocent: The Deeiehpment of Emlish Bmldins Con- 
ttrueium, pp. aj-oi. 
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and records, which establish its antiqui^. The most satisfactory 
method will be to trace its history backwards. 

The long-house appears to have been fairly common on die Welsh 
moorland in the i^th centui^. It was the second half of that century 
which saw the beginning of its rapid disappearance. Detailed descrip¬ 
tions of some long-houses then in existence are given in the report of 
the Royal Commission on Land in Wales. Unfortunately it was not 
the practice of most of those English tourists w'ho ‘ discovered ' Wales 
in the late i8th century to describe houses and the next piece of evidence 
comes from an early lyth century manuscript’ entitled ' Depositions 
taken the 21st April 1607 concerning the setting on fire of a bam in 
MachynUeth, Montgomeryshire ’. We find these^ references ; ‘ the 
said David brought in his hand into his house fire in a oowsherd . . . 
with w'hich he fired some straw that he held in his hand and then delivered 
the same straw kindled to his wife and she went to look at some kine 
that were tied up in the lower end of the house *. Another ivitness 
thought ‘ to have the fire whereby she might have light to go to the 
lower end of the house to look to certain kine of hers that one of her 
children had that evening before tied up A third witness speaks of 
* a cow he had sick in the lower end of his house 

The earliest manuscript description is given in Rhonabwy‘s Dream 
in The Mabinogion. This tale was committed to writing in the middle 
of the 12th century, but much of it {as with most Welsh folk-tales) 
is considerably older than the manuscript in which it is foimd. To 
quote from it in translation :— 

And Rbanabwy and Kynfrig Frychgoch, a man of Mawddwy, and Cadwgan 
Fras, a nun of Moelfre in Cyollnith, came together to the hoiue of Hdlyn Goch the 
son of Cadwgan the son of Iddon. And when they came to the home, they saw an 
old hall, Tery black and lofty, whence issued a great smoke; and on entering, they 
found the fteor uneren and full of puddles and where it sloped it was difficult to 
stand thereon, so slippery was it with the mire of cattle. And where the puddles 
were, a man might go up to his ankles in water and dirt. And there were boughs 
of hoUy spread over the floor, whereof the cattle had browsed the sprigs . . , And 
being weary with their journey, they laid themselves down and sought to sleep. 
And when they looked at the raised pjatfortn there was on it only a little coarse 
straw ftiU of dust and fleas, with the stems of boughs frequent in it for the cattle had 
eaten all the straw from head and foot. 

Having eatablished the antiquity of the long-house in Wales, we 
shall find its distribution in northwest em Europe illuminating. Dr 

* MS. Wales 4-141-3. Reference given by Prof. E, A. Lewis of Aberystwyth. 

Ackaowledgment is made to Miss .^y Foster, the Central Library, Cardiff, for transcrib¬ 
ing this manuscript 
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Campbell of Uppsala (to whom I am indebted for much light on various 
problems) has noted it in Ireland* and points out that there also it had 
two doors, opposite one another, leading to the front and back; this, 
3$ we have seen, is the rule in each Welsh example which has a transverse 
feeding-walk. It occurred too in Cumberlana. Dickinson*, writing in 
1875, states : * A century ago, many sets of farm buildings consisted of 
oblong blocks adjoining the farm yards. The dwelling at one end of 
the block was separated from the outbuildings by a covered passage. 
There was an inner door opening out of the pssage into the kitchen or 
living room and another on the opposite side into the byre ; and the 

roughfare for men and dogs, horses, cattle, 



But the in a more primitive form is to be found in the Scottish 
Isles. The reader will remember that Bums* in The Cotter*s Saturday 
Night (ii, 93-4) writes 

The Sowpe their only hawkie does afford 
That 'yont the ha Han snugly chowse her oood. 

The form has been described in great detail by Roussell* who writes :— 

Coming in from the road you bend your head and step m at the door in the 
middle of the long aide and find yourself ta a glooiny byre. Just inaide the door a 
pavement runs right acrosa house but immediately on its left is a step . . . 
down to an earth Hoor. This is where the oittle are kept, on a Uver of manure 
which grows steadily throughout the winter ... In the gable of the byre is an 
opening closed with a wall of turf; every spring, when the cattle are let out into 
the open, this wall is broken down and there ia a thorough mucking out. 

\Vc must compare w'ith this the plans (figs. 7, 8) of two farmhouses in 
Carmarthenshire which have their byre doors in the gable-ends with 
the gutter ruling lengthwise at right-angles to the gable and not 
parallel^ with it. The suiycy is at t(X) early a stage to come to any 
conclusion on this similarity but it may be suggested tentatively that 
this feature in the Welsh houses shows the persistence of an old tradition 
still found m the Scottish Isles. If this suggestion holds, then the 
type can be^ traced to andent times. The gable opening, as Roussell 
points out) is mentioned in the saga literature and had been forgotten 
in Iceland before the saga ‘ received its finally edited form in the four- 
reen^ century , In this connexion, attention must be drawn to 
Stenberger a wor k* on late fifth-century houses on the island of Gland 
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in the Baltic. Here again were found houses with two entrances— 
one in the side and the otlier in the gable end. Here also the end of 
the house which had the gable entrance had a floor of stamped earth 
w'hile the other -was paved with stones. This should be compared with 
the Scottish examples still in existence and w'lth the W^elsh long-house, 
where in each case, as we have seen, the living quarters are known as 
the upper end (pen uchaf) and the byre as lower end (pen isaf), the 
paved floor ending in the ‘ penllawr ’ (passage). It will be recalled too 
that the description in Rhonabwy's Dream refers to a * * tyle * which can 
best be interpreted as a raised platform.* Finally, Professor W. J. 
Gniffydd draws my attention to a feature which has persisted to this 
day in many Caernarvonshire cottages. In his own home in Bethel, 
Caemarv^onshire—a house built about 1850—with four bedrooms and 
a tiled kitchen, the tradition persisted of building on one side of the 
kitchen a raised platform of slate, six inches above tlie tiled floor and 
about two feet six inches wide. On this was placed without exception 
the long-case clock and the dresser, ije., the valuables of the kitchen. 
This seems to me to be a survival of the old ' tyle ’ or paved platform 
of ancient times, represented in the moorland long-house by the ‘ upper 
end with parallels still extant in the Scottish Isles and also in fifth- 
century houses in Scandinavia. 

It will be noticed that no reference has been made to the house 


* This word tyle was transtated by Lady Guest as ' couch *. its gender in 
Breuddwyd Rhoaabtey is feminine, whereas generally It is inasculine. Over a large area 
of Wales its one meaning b ' hill, raised ground, mound With this, cf. Irish tulach, 
*hil]’, which seems to be relAtod (For -ttek^-e, of. imbdraek^hore^t Lewis’s Irish 

* bed ’ muEt be fleeted. Irish correapond with and holy not 

with and ^byk. But i,e. 'the pLac^ of a bed ^ would not only give the form 

tyh but also aocotint for the gender of the noun b this talc, since lie used to be feminme* 

Nt. " plaoe to stand" and tyk * place to lie * would then be audtbetical nouns. In 
Ajuieni Lam^ 454, reference is made to a sow ttr y thyle and ii, 77,, * partus suis dum 
ait or tf thrie' with the explanation ^ [in auilijIt ia noiewarthy tkat the sty is always 
raised above the sty^yard in the Game way that the ' raised platform * of die house is 
above the byre, I am conBdeiit therefore that the fyle of medieval times when used m 
relation to buildings referred to a raised platform in house and pigsty abke on which 
straw was generally laid to form a bed. It may be that iyk * hill ' (masculine) and 
tyU * raised platform ' (feminine) ate two different words derived, as suggested^ ftam 
different sources : but this is a problem for the philolo^ts to whom I leave it. 

I am indebted to Dr Ifor Williams* Univciaity College* Bangor, for exhaustive 
referaces to and not^ on this word, and for many suggestions^ Usds note owes its 
origin to the information he has given me^ but he is not of course responsible for the 
collusions which 1 have reached. 
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mentioned in the Welsh La-ivs which has been described by Seebohm.* 
Richmondin describing an Irish parallel suggests a Romano-Bridsh 
connexion but in the present state of our knowledge this cannot be 
substMtiatedj especially since» as Campbell'^ points out, the inferior 
dwcUing which we are discussing may represent an original and 
inferior phase of development ’ in the upper-class dwelling referred to 
in the Welsh and Irish Laws. 

Brief reference must be made to the fireplace. In all the 
Carmarthenshire-Cardiganshire examples illustrated, the fire is at floor- 
leve] up against the wall which separates the living-room from the 
byre, and from its central position represents a persistence of the 
central-hearth tradition, the partitioning wall behmd being a later 
innovation. In some of the houses diustiated, built-in ovens are 
shown, from which it might be inferred that the built-in oven culture 
of the Middle and Eastern European tradition is the dominating culture 
of the Welsh moorland. Such an assumption would be incorrect. 
The practice has persisted—notably in Cartiiganshire—of cooking in a 
bafeing-pot which 13 encased in burning turf while the ‘ graded ’ (griddle), 
for baking bread is still used. We find therefore at a late date (j.e., post 
1850) a convergence of the built-in oven culture with that of the open 
hearth, the built-in oven being an importation from tlie English lowland. 

Some of the Radnorshire-Montgomeryshire houses illustrated 
u 3 j 4 " 9 > ^d PLA*^ 1} present features different from those of 
the Carmarthenshire-Cardiganshire area. They have however ’ suffered* 
from reconstruction and alteration, Ciloerwynt (fic. 9 and plate i)— 
^ted 1^34 lintel of the door, which is probably the date of the 

house is of the ordinary type in, that it had formerly a passage between 
up^r and lower end. But the hearth is not central. It is at the gable 
wad in ae^r^noe wi^ what Campbell (op, oV.) calls ‘ West-European 
tradition . Nor is it in Pant-y-drain (fig. 10), which is a good example 
of the adaptation of the moorland long-house to valley conditions in the 
oak-piwing ar^ of Montgomeryshire. Here the greater portion of 
the byre a built in wood. A modern brick-wall has been built to 
se^rato the byre the dwelling, but entrance to the cowhouse is 
still efferted by a ladder from the loft. In both Pant-y-dram and 
Liannerch-y-cawr (figs. 4, 10) the floor-level of the dwelling (or part 


* F. Seebotm, The Englith Village CornmunHy, 1^3, pp. 239-41 

R»»»o-8rid,h B.™ Dwiikp-. 

“ ep. cii., p. 66. 
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of it) is raised well above the byre.* In Pant-y-drain, a stone step 
leads from the ‘ passage ' to the ' lower end ': in Llannerch-y-cawr 
similar steps lead up from the kitchen to both parlour and dairy. 

A note should be added concerning the moorland cottage. Their 
materials and inodes of construction differ widely in different districts : 
the walls are of oak framing in the well-timbered counties, of stone in 
most districts, of mud in alluvial valleys or clay^-covered plateaus where 
stone is not readily obtainable. The roofs are of straw or rush thatch, 
of stone or of slate, again accordingtodistrict. No detailed classification 
is possible until the w'hote area has been surveyed in detail. 

A cottage in the Llaethdy district of Radnorshire (o.s. 6 in. sheet, 
rv, sw)— FIG. 1J and plate ii —knowm as Great Mains or, colloquially, 
‘ Jin’s House ’ from its last inhabitant who occupied it w’ithin living 
memory, is a stone-built structure with a (later) stone-and-timber 
outhouse at its w'estem end. The framing of the roof is of the type 
already described, with purlins of rough unhewm branches. The roof 
is of rushes with a ridge of grass-growm clods. The one room of the 
cottage is divided by low^ board partitions into three—living room, 
bedroom and ' dairy ’ or pantry. The fireplace is of open hearth type. 
Above it, is a wattle-and-daub louvre. 

Another cottage, Pensam-mynacb, Cribyn, Cardiganshire (FIG. I2, 
PLATE ilij has two rooEns with a central passage and a small pantiy. 
Here again the chimney-place is of wattlc-and-daub louwe ty^» Itt 
both cases, the smoke escapes through a hole in the thatch. There is 
no external chimney and this type may be regarded as the first stage in 
the development of the chimney. In the next stage the w’attle has 
been extended above the line of the ridge and thatched (plate rV illus¬ 
trates a primitive moorland-cottagc in Cardiganshire). In the final 
stages of development the wattle-and-daub construction appears in 
chimoey-pot form well above die ridge and ts not thatched. The 
chimney has emerged as a feature distinct from the roof itself. 

Finally, it must be reiterated that the present survey is only in its 
initial stages. To adapt Dr Campbell's words : by studying all old 
houses which are still in existence in Wales, by segregating and dis¬ 
tinguishing the types and their distribution and by relating them to 
those described in Welsh literature it may be possible to solve that 
interesting problem—the evolution of the Welsh house. 


* also Nant-y-iHR, Llanddlo, Carmaithensliire {fig. i). 
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' PRESELY * 

An anonymous correspondent has protested, on a postcard, against 
the spelling of this name used by Mr Alexander Keiller, in his 

Preseiy stone, in ANTiQurry, x, zzo-i. We did not 
ask Mr Keiller to alter this spelling because we knew that it was more 
rarrect than ^e spelling * Prescelly ^ adopted on the Ordnance Maps, 
Mr KeiUer and the Editor consulted WeJsh^peaking scholars 
with the result that teth replied strongly deprecating the W of the 
fom Prescelly The forms preferred are Preseiy or Preselau, 
Tf vir^lly identical, -au being pronounced like -y. Professor 

itor Wdliams reply 13 so instructive and full of learning that, with his 
permission, we quote it in full. 

lam in favour of Preselau as the map form, and literary form, of 
this name. ^ ’ 

n &ndjB Presieleu, Red Book Mabimgim 

presseleu. The White Book 
in these pa^ges has y bress^lea (w,M. 14a) and yrnprejfe/ra 

^ ^ ^400 and wi. c. 1300. 

W because they occur in Welsh teles copied 

by Welsh senbes, and aro not the work of Norman scribes bungling 
over strange and unfa^bar Welsh words. In the first instenoe^^J 

b ambiguous, 

for V st^ds m R.B. both for our v and our u. The W,B. form b in 
favour of u. In my edition of the Mabinogi (p.k.m. 140-1) I explained 

iSe(v/, the Welsh borrowing from Sahmo^ Solomon. You will find 
Ae of y and e in the initial syllable of Prysaddfed 

rn ^e Anglesey place-name, and of -y/ and i 7 the ffi 
syllabic m eteddyj; sword *, and cleddeu, now cled^u, In^e Pembroke 
river-name tJie Landavemh of the early 12th century has doii^dif 
(p, 1241 not Ciedi^? as the Index), doucledif 
Brui. (p. 36.) has Owii-s 
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hill for mynydd Presse leuj and Dvngledy for Deugkddyf on the map 
drawn by G. Owen (part i) ; see also part p. 103^ where the river is 
Ckdke, and the mountain P^cellye (but p. loo^ Perseley). On p. 96 
and 97 he has Cledde, Cfe/A^, and Chddey. The editor, in a note on, 
p, 103, explains Prssseleu (or Presselau) ; ‘ The word presel is said to 
have been locally used in Wales in the sense of a brake, or place 
overgrown with fiirze, etc.’. I have failed to find an instance of preset 
outside of Pughe’s dictionary. Richards was a South Walian, and he 
gives only prys, prysg, prysgoed * shrubs, a copse, an underwood ’ ; 
prysgyle * a place overgrown with shrub® Lhuyd in Arch. Brit. 
does not give presel, though he prints columns of words omitted in 
Dr Davies’s dictionary. Dr Davies in the Duplex Dictionary of 1632 
gives prys, pr^'sg, and prysgoed ‘ arbusta, arboretum But Pughe gives 
the whole series, presel, presehidd, pressImog, preselder^ preseliad, preseJu, 
and presefyn : also prysel and under preselu, ‘ to become wild or over¬ 
grown he quotes ‘ mae y tir yn preselu ganto *—the Sand grows foul 
under his care. This he denotes as StL, for Sihtrian I suppose. I 
cannot accept a word as genuine, simply because it occur® in Pughe’s 
dictionary — he invented nundreds from suppositious roots. On the 
other hand I cannot reject prysel, presel, outright; it is a possible form 
from prys, perhaps, though the -el troubles me. Vchel, isel, are 
adjectives, not nouns, Gadel however is a verb-noun, a variant of 
gadael, but I cannot imagine gadelu \ I cannot find any of these forms 
in the glossaries printed in the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 
from the Peniarth mss : they don’t occur m the copies I have of 
W, Ll^'s glossary (c. i56o^fe). If you want to w’rite a note on the 
word, give Pughe’s explanation (I am using the and ed.), and say that 
I cannot corroborate, as I’ve failed so far to discover an instance of it. 
It may crop up in a Ust of South Welsh dialectal forms. Who knows ? 
In the meantime, I prefer to stick to ‘ Solomon’s Grove whether 
wisely or not 1 

Whether you take Preselau as a plural of preset, or as a compound 
of and Seku, the later development is identical; -eu weakens to 
-e b most Welsh dialects {cf. Cleddeti, Cledde from an origmal CleddyD. 
So Sehf, Seleu, Sele (</. the Dolgellau Hywel Sele). Just as DolgeUeu 
gave Dotgelk, w'ith a variant spcllmg Do^elly (by English writers), so 
Presele varies with Presely, e g., Ow'en’s Catalogue of mss. relating to 
Wales in the British Museum, ill, 689, Pressely : Professor W. Rees’s 
i4ih century map has a Preskely manor, and Preskely forest: ef. his 
Deugleddy, and Deugleddye, The Black Book of St. Davids also has 
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Preskely (Willis-Bund, Cynunrodor ed.» p, ii6) and on the map 
prefaced to this edition you will find Priskilty, but this is some distance 
away from Preceliy mountain. The tatter is given by Rees as Presselewe, 
I am afraid that this muddle of notes will be of little help to you. 
You will prefer, I think, to accept the Mabinogion form, Presselm, 
and modemke it to Fresielau for your map, and let the etymology be 
for a while, until the hunt is over for presel. Ifor Williams. 


From this it \rilt be seen that our anonymous correspondent’s 
daim, that the spelling Presely * is not used by any Welsh authorities ’ 
has no basis in fact. On the contrary it is the form preferred by those 
best qualified to judge. As regards the term ’ Preselite ' for the rock, 
which our correspondent calls ‘ an abomination in rock nomenclature 
it is obvious, in view of the farts stated above, tliat the spelling of the 
rock-name should conform with that of the place ; nor can we see 
why Welsh places should not be used to give names to rocks as much 
as any others I That is the custom of geologists, and we caimot see 
why it should be called ‘ abominable The principle adopted is an 
old-established one and was used in classical times if not before, 
^pper got its name from Cyprus ; china-ware from China ; why not 
Presehte from Presely ? 


INTRODUCTION OF THE RABBIT INTO ENGLAND 

We have rei^ived the following letter from Mr W, L. Orgill 
^ I should like to call your attention to the evidence as to the 
influence of rabbits on vegetation adduced by Dr E. P. Farrow in his 
Putnt Lije on JittgUtttt Jieotfis (Cambridge University Press loacV 

‘This book is riot, as its title rather suggests, ofloSfinS 
only. As a result of most careful observations and experiment the 
au or (p, 104) reaches the cautiously worded conclusion that 
apparently the presence of rabbits alone is sufficient to change the 
^tentialiy doramant plant on Caversham Heath [Suffolk] from Pimts 
SylvestmmPtensAqmlina [bracken] through a long numir of various 
stages. This IS clearly a profound change. The pacing of England 
frorn a forret ^riod to a grassland period may of late have been 
accelerated by the influence of rabbits 

r t ^fthis is ^ the date when the rabbit was introduced into 
England (it is certamly not a native) is clearly of importance and it is 
at present outie unknown. ^ <iuu 

‘ The first reference to coneys I have so far found is in 1263— 
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“ Conningeshurst ”, Surrey (English Place-name Society, xi, 239), but 
this of course only shotvs ^at they were then common there. 

* There is I believe only one known reference to the pheasant b 
England before the Norman Conquest — m a Latin document which 
shows that they tvere an ordinary article of diet m 1059 (Yaireli, British 
Birds, 4th cd., ni, 94), 

‘ If by any chance bones or other evidence of the rabbit could be 
found clearly dating from before the English Settlement it would go far 
tovrards explambg the local thinning of the woodlands, and especially 
the mysterious disappearance of the Scotch Pine. 

' This tree was common after the Gladai Period (Clement Reid, 
Origin of English Flora) but must have been at least rare when the 
English arrived as it b absent from the place-names, while hundreds 
of them refer to other trees. This cannot have been due to any change 
in the climate as many less hardy and adaptable plants survived, nor 
do I think that all the seedlings could have been eaten off by sheep or 
cattle, as a considerable number must have grown where nothbg but a 
rabbit could get at them. 

‘ Takbg all thb into consideration it seems to me that any evidence 
as to the date when the rabbit was mtroduced should be carefully 
recorded 

PRIMITIVE WHEEL-BARROWS (plates i-iii) 

The hbtory of the wheel-barrow has yet to be written, and a 
place assigned to it in the evolution of primitive transport. Possibly 
It b a late-comer ; it seems to have a restricted area of distribution, and 
its use obviously implies the exbtence of level ground or footpaths, if 
not of roads. With the exception of the Hunaa wheel-barrow described 
below by Mrs Lorimer, examples from the primitive cultures of the 
past or present are hard to think of. Is it quite a modem institution ? 

The wheel-barrow shown on plate i vras photographed near 
Drum, CO, Monaghan, Ireland. It will be seen that it has a solid wooden 
wheel revolving with the wooden axle. There are no sides and the 
bottom b very low and near the ground. The whole appearance recalb 
that of the sied-cart which is actually in use in the same place (see 
Antiquity, 1935, ix, plate opp. p. 134). 

The barrow illustrated on plate 11 (from Cornwall) was described 
by the owner as a ‘ miners’ wheelbarrow The general appearance is 

S uite different, resembling rather a box on wheels ; and it suggests 
erivation from a handled tray carried by two men. 
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NOTE ON THE WHEEL-BARROW OF HTJNZA 
by E. O, LORfMER 


The inhabited oase$ of Hunza*—alluvial slopes often as much as 
500 and 800 feet above the river that has cut its way through them— 
are so steep, and water is so scarce, that all cultivation has to be in 
terraced fields ; a field only a few yards wide held up by a revetting wall 
of anything from 5 to 15 feet high. Access from level to level is either 
by stony steep traclis between loose side walls, which serve both as 
irrigation channels and footpaths (barefooted people finding no incon¬ 
venience in wading through w'ater on occasion), or else by perpendicular 
stiles formed of rough stones built into and prcyecting from the 
revetting walls. In these circumstances wheeled tramc is unthinkable 
and even the use of pack animals for cartage from field to field is barred. 

comjparatively rare occasions when a new field Is being 
levelled and piles of sorted, graded stones and of sifted earth are 
being c^ed forward from the l^ck of the excavated field to the raised 
front, is a rude barrow sometimes employed. A small ladder-like 
frame, consisting of two poplar-poles joined by three or four rungs is 
instructed for the purpose. Into a space between two rungs one of 
the tapering shoulder-baskets of the country is lashed. At the other 
end of^ the frame ^ a solid horizontal section of tree trunk (roughly 
11-12 inches in diameter and 7 or 8 inches thick) is Impaled on a 
stick and ^ inseited in lieu of another rung. The ‘ wheel ’ does not 
rotate on its ^is, but the axis itself rotates in ilie two holes in the side 
poles. The jamng of the somewhat irregular and wobbly wheel agaiost 
the sides p mitigated by two wicker rings (about the size of large wooden 
curt^n nngs) threaded on the axis at each side of the wheel. Since 
the dist^ces to be traversed are slight, at most a few yards, the crudeness 
of the bamow, and the friction of the axis in its sockets, are of little 
moment (plate hi). 

It seems probable that some ingenious Hunzukuts devised this 
barrow on the model of a more elaborate one seen somewhere on his 
travels, but it may have been locally evolved, though there is no other 
wheel of any son m the country. The fact, however, that the barrow is 
^lled araba —^ almost universal word (Arabic in origin} throughout 
the East for any form of carnage—seems to point to foreign inspiration. 


• Hun^ the nwst northerly oiii-p«t of Britiah ladU, h amcaEst the bftv nmwa 
of the Karakoram, on the borders of Chitral, Afghanistan, and ChtoL Ttiri^ 
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The ladder^'like frame, however, is caHed ‘ tserang \ a native, Burushaski 
word used also of a door-frame. 

It seems probable that the evolution of the barrow was subsequent 
to the introduction or invention of the mnged ladder. The origin at 
ladder of the country i$ a notched tree-trunk, still seen everywhere in 
everyday use, though gradually being superseded in the more recently 
built houses by the runged ladder, which has probably been in use 
only for a generation or two. 

In 14 months' residence wo saw these barrows in use only three or 
four times and wo suspected that there were in fact only two specimens 
in our district, and that these were lent by the proud possessors to any 
neighbour requiring one. They wrere certainly not part of the norma! 
equipment of every farmstead, 

BURWELL CASTLE 

In the course of preparing the article on earthw'orks for the forth¬ 
coming Cambridgeshire volume of the Victoria County History it has 
been necessary to examine the peculiar site known as Spring Close at 
Burw'cll in the southeastern part of the county four miles northwest of 
Newmarket. The accompanying sketch-plan (p, 467) will show the 
present state of the earthworks and also other features of great interest 
which have recently been revealed by trial excavations. They are the 
remains of Burwcll castle, a fortress which owed its inception to King 
Stephen in 1143, when he ordered the building of a series of castles to 
restrain the marauding Geoflrey de Mandeville, w'ho had revolted and 
seiaed the abbey of Ramsey with its surrounding island tn the 
Cambridgeshire Fens, 

An examination of the site in the field show’s at once that we are 
in the presence of an unfinished castle, comparable in another age to 
the unhnished Early Imn Age hill-fort of Ladle Hill near Newbury, 
Berkshire, w'hich has been described by Mr Stuart Piggott.^ 

The castle was to have had a motte and bailey, standing on a 
rectangular island with longer axis running east and west, left by digging 
a formidable moat in the edge of the higher chalk land at the south end 
of Burwell village overlooking the Fen, This particular spot was chosen 
because a pow’crful spring breaks from the chalk to the west of Burwell 
church and could be used to All the moat. 

Along the outer edges of the moat, on its northern and western 
sides, there now stand considerable mounds of material which has 


‘ ANTiQutTy, 1931, V, 474-85. 
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obviously been excavated fmm it, and in the inner edges of these heaps 
are depressions leading down into the moat (e, f, g and H on plan). 
These last are run^'ays up which the excavated material was brought, 
and the dumps have never been spread as they would have been in the 
e\'ent of the castle being completed and put into a proper state of defence. 
As they stand they command the castfe-site proper. 

The view has been put forward that these mounds are remains of 
the works erected when Geoffrey attacked the place in 1143 or 1144. 
He seems to have found the place in a completely defenceless conditioif, 
but some resistance must have been made for, according to the Ramsey 
Chronicle/ and the Chronicle of Gervasc/ he was wounded by an 
arrow and died later at Mildenhall in 1144. The nmways have been 
regarded as catapult emplacements, and a mass of material projecting 
into the bo'ttom of the moat at the west end (t on plan) was thought 
to be an assault bridge. 

This view is untenable since the runways form very improbable 
emplacements for siege-engines. In this connexion it is well to recall 
the famous siege earthworks surrounding Great Berkhampstead castle. 
These are the relics of the siege of iai6 when the place was taken by 
Louis of France, its fall being greatly hastened by the use of seven 
trebuchets whose emplacements are stilt recognisable on the site. 
These have a totally different character from the Burwcll runways and 
arc large platforms/ 

It is fortunate that any further speculation about the Burwell site 
has been set at rest by the published results of excavation carried out 
on the site in 1935 by Mr T, C, Lethbridge, f.sa., with a view to testing 
the siege works theory and making a general examination of the site.* * 
He has been able to show conclusively that not only are the dumps and 
runways definitely what they appear to be, but also that a considerable 
amount of chalk has not been moved from the moat along the north and 
south sides of the central island, while the ^ assault bridge ’ is nothing 
more than another mass of undug chalk along the outer side of the 
moat. The curia in-wall had been built round the c^t and southeast 
sides of the site along wf th a small keep or gatehouse and two garderobes 
(k on plan), but has not been carried right round, so that the site mus t 
have been virtually indefensible when Geoffrey attacked it. After h is 

* CtiTDiude of Bxmsey, 3J i, * Ckronide of Gervase, 128. 

* Antiquariet yovmal, 1923, m, 37-4S. 

* Pioeeediogs of the Cambridge Antiiquamn Society, 1936, XlXVI, I22r‘33. 
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death the situation which made the castle necessaij disappeared and 
the work was abandoned. The site has so tittle impressed itself as 
that of a castle on the neighbourhood that it has never had any other 
name than Spring Close, 

Points of minor interest are that the western end of the castle 
‘ island ' has been the site of a Romano-British building (j on plan) 
and that in 1246 a private chapel was set up somewhere on the site by 
the abbot of Riamsey, Excavation failed to show the exact position of 
the chapel, but fragments of painted glass and various arcbitectural 
fragments attest its former existence. C, W. Phillips. 

A ROMAN BOAT (plate rv) 

The Romans seem to have appreciated French wine, and to have 
taken it to their ports by river. Monuments show^ing boats laden 
with barrels exist in Avignon museum and no doubt in many others. 
The example reproduced (plate rv) depicts the better of the two 
such monuments tn the Landesmuscum at Trier. It will be noticed 
that there are twenty-two oars on the port side, and six rowers, so that 
obviously there must have been invisible lower tiers of oarsmen to 
wield them, unlcM the artist has sacrificed veracity to art. The coxwain 
is apparently giving the time by clapping Jiis Iiands, and the helmsman 
is steering with his oar on the port instead of the usual starlmard side. 
This may be, again, for artistic reasons, or because there was an oar 
on both sides, a usual device. On the bow there is the eye frequently 
seen on Mediterranean boats, ancient and modem, and also on the 
Bronze Age boat depict^ on the Caergwte bowl; but the most 
interesting point is the animal heads at bow and stem. In front is an 
authentic dragon and behind is a Roman wolf. 

The low'er Rhine was, of course, the boundary where intercourse 
between the northern barbaric tribes and the Romans was most general, 
and the finds from the Danish bogs show what a hybrid civilization— 
half Roman, half barbarian—had grown up beyond the river by the 
third and fou^ centuries ad. The Nydam boats have no figure-heads 
as they remain today, but is it possible that the northern peoples may 
have acquired from Rome the idea of dragon heads to their boats ? 
It must be noted that the Scandinavian boats of Bronze Age times seem 
to have mounted some tjpe of figure-head and tail, while an Egyptian 
boat of zstx3 B.c. has the end carved into a sort of snake, so that it Is 
possible that it is no matter for diifiisionist theories, but a habit natural 
to boat-builders. Dobson. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE GOLD COAST 

The building of roads and railways, mining and dredging operations, 
and agriculture have at various times produced as bye-products a 
considerable amount of archaeological material In the Gold Coast. 
Large unpublished collections, made by the Directors of the Geological 
Survey, are deposited at the Survey’s offices in London and the Gold 
Coast. These activities have shown the existence of Stone Age cultures 
of both palaeolithic and neolithic facies, the latter characterized by 
distinctive facetted celts and apparently overlapping the local Iron Age 
without the inteivention of copper or bronze. Some of the evidence 
has been published in the .Annual Reports of the Geological Survey, 
in the Gold Coast jReroerc (now unfortunately defunct), largely owing to 
the efforts of C^t, R. P. Wild, m.c., in the Journal of the African 
Society,^ and in R, S, Rattray’s Ashanti (ch. 26) and Rel^on and Art 
in Ashanti (ch. 27), 

But a new chapter in the archaeological history of the Colony was 
opened in 1931 by Dr N. R. Junner, the present Director of the 
Geological Survey, when he found and surveyed certain ancient trench 
systems betw'een Manso and Akw'atia, and ancient mounds at Adukrom, 

Some of the trenches enclose rising ground. They vary in depth 
from a few feet to 15 feet, and were originally deeper. Pottery w?as 
excavated at a depth of 9^ feet fmm the present ground surface at the 
bottom of one of the trenches in certain cases. Other ancient trenches 
were found in 1931-32 and in 1935, and wheel and compass surveys 
made of the trenches near Manso and Abodum. One of these is 
I mile, and another, having two inner trenches, 1.3 miles in circum¬ 
ference. A third, north of Abodum, has a circumlerence of 1.4 miles, 
with two * annexes * each about ^ mile tong (see figs, r—3), Where 
deposition of silt b absent they are in places 20 feet deep with a maximum 
width of 29 feet at the top. Within the .Abodum entrenchments ‘ there 
is abundant evidence of former occupation in the form of coarse pottery 
and stone implements ’, writes Dr Junner, and adds ‘ One would like 
to see some of these sites excavated with a view to determining their 
age ; unfortunately the Geological Survey cannot afford time for this 
work. It b now believed that these trench-systems repre^nt ancient 
fortified encampments similar to those found in Great Britain and else- 
w’here' (Annual Import of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, 1931-32). 

In 1934-35 systematic excavation of some of these trenches was 

* H. Balfour, ' Notes od a Collection of Stone ImpLemeiits from Ejura, Ashanti 
JA.S., 1912, xu. 
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undertaken, in particuEar at the Abodum site, where iS pits were sunk, 
as shown in fig. i (Annual Report of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, 

1934-^5)* 

The drawbgs (FIGS. 4-5) prepared by Mr C, O. Waterhouse, 
illustrate a selection of the potsherds excavated at Abodum (excepting 
no, 113, from Batabe), all of which have been presented to the Sub- 
Department of Ethnography of the British Museum. (The numbers are 
those of the Museum Register, under the serial number 1935. la-ii). 

Dr Junner writes * all the material was collected from red clay, silt 
and blade earth. The last named occurs on the site of old settlements 
endosed by the trenches, and yielded more pottery fragments than the 
silt and clay, which have been washed into the trenches since they were 
formed. The trenches vary greatly in their state of preservation. 
Some are almost completely silted up and contain old trees in them ; 
others are practically free from old trees and are wdl preserved 

Although the material was removed in i-foot layers no stratificatioTi 
of deposits Tvas observed. The quantity of the material and the variety 
of the ornamentation, however, suggest a prolonged period of occupation. 
No complete pot was recovered, nor even enough sherds from any 
one pot to pemut of its reconstruction. But the curvature of the rims 
suggests that much of the ware consisted of wide-mouthed cooking 
dishes, with a diameter of about 9 inches at the mouth. All the pottery 
appeara to be band-made, from clay of varying texture, the coarsest 
containing large pieces of quartz grit and some stauroUte. It is generally 
well and evenly fired. Ornament is impressed or stamped (nos. 10, 
43 p 5^> 74> 7^)t incised (22,35, qi), or ‘ combed ' (50), with occasional 
ornamental modelling of rims and ilanges (67) and applied details such 
as bosses (22, 6S), Roulette-marking and painting are absent, and no 
handles, pedestals or lids were found. 

Perhaps the most dbtinctive feature of the pottery is the frequent 
occurrence of prominent fiangea at or below the rim (76, 77, 113)- 
Some of the lips are much undercut, forming a kind of collar (10, S2), 
The different styles do not fall into any well-defined groups 
corresponding to excavation levels ; but certain types are commoner at 
the lower levels (e^., the * combed ’ ware), w'hile others—in particular 
a fine quality bmnze-hued ware containing particles of mica-—pre¬ 
dominate at the top. Some disturbance of the deposits is indicated by 
the finding of two fragments of one pot at different levels. 

Two polished stone celts were found with the top level sherds in 
pits to and 16, while a fragment of a tuyere encrusted with iron slag 
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underlay one of the celts. Unless this is due to disturbance, one 
must infer that stone celts continued in use after iron smelting had 
begun—-an inference which is confirmed by similar associated finds at 
other Gold Coast sites, as noted by both ^ttray and Wild.* 

If the excavations may be taken as a fair sampling of the site the 
negative evidence is significant. The complete absence of any Eurapean 
trade objects, such as beads, suggests an antiquity of at least three or 
four centuries. The lo^l inhabitants disclaim any knowledge of the 
origin or purpose of the trenches, and state that they existed before their 
ancestors came to the country (three orfourcenturiesago). The pottery 
is quite distinct in form and ornament from modem Ashanti ware. The 
weathered condition of many of the sherds, and the silting up of trenches 
also suggest some age. Everything m fact points to the sites having been 
deserted by the i6th century, if not earlier, and the accumulation of 
material suggests a lengthy period of occupation previous to this. 

It is much to be hoped that further systematic excavation w^ll soon 
be undertaken in the Gold Coast. It is clear that there is here a large, 
interesting and almost untouched field awaiting the spade of the trained 
^chaeologist. Aer^ photography might prove a valuable help, not only 
in bringing out details of known sites invisible on the ground, but also in 
revealing new and unsuspected sites. Even where these are overgrown 
the character of the vegetation might be expected to betray them, as has 
been so successfully demonstrated in Great Britain, 


List or Potshesds iLLostBATaD (all from AlxKfiun, except 113, £ram Batabe) 

E>epcb 

3- 4 ft- 
S-6 ft. 

4- 5 ft- 

t-l ft, 

a-3 ft. 

4-5 ft- 
4-5 ft- 

2-3 ft- 

1^ ft. 

1- a ft. 

2- 3 ft. 

Tt 

H. J. Braunholtz, 


Nmnber 

Pit 

10^ Grey^ miaiceous 

4 

22, TenwotU 

8 

35* !■» 

^3 

43 * *!■ 

^3 

50 * 

56. 

ifi 

16 


16 


16 

74* grey 

76, * Bronze' micaceous. 

16 

Nw 16 

^ Grey, undecoratedp 

91, * Bronze' itucaoeous^ 

113, Grey^ undcooratedL 

Near t6 
Near tb 
iS 

Baia.be 


* cf. R. S. Rattny, Atfimtii, di. a6, and R. P. Wild, The Goid Coast PsvieBi, 1027, 
m, no. i, Stone ArtifBeta of the Gold Coast and Ashantip. 174. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST DEMONS {plate v) 

Professor HaJjs Helfritz writes with reference to the custom of 
hxing horns to buildings, in Mohammedan countries, to drive away 
demons. 

‘ I have made several journeys in South Arabia, and was also 
struck with this custom. The two photos which I enclose come from 
the country beuveen Hadramaut and Yemen. One is from Shabwah, 
the old Sabota; the other from the Bedouin villa^ of Mafut in Wadi 
Irma, near Shabwah, which is inhabited by Bedouins of the tribe of al 
Buieik. I visited these places last Spring. The horns of the ibex 
were seen on a little mosque in Shabwah and on Bedouin graves, Mafut. 
Ibex horns fixed to the comers of houses were also found near Dar el 
Qoz in West Hadramaut on the road from Terim to Qabr Hud. Here 
this custom has a religious origin, possibly handed down from Sabaean 
times. *1110 ibex was the sacred animal of a deity and therefore its 
symbol; its relief is often seen on old Sabaean altars. Most likely it 
was the sign of the Babylonian moon god Sin, whose culture also 
penetrated into South Arabia. The Bedouins today use the horns for 
defence against evil spirits 

BASSIANAE, YUGOSLAVIA (plate vi) 

During Roman times, the Yugoslav portion of the Danube Basin 
contamed many important towns. Travelling from west to east, there 
were Mursa (Ostjek), Cibalae (Vinkovcil, Sirmium {Sremska Mitrovica), 
Singidimum (Belgrade), Viminacium (Kostatac) and a whole series of 
smaller and less-known places. The reason for this exceptional 
of cities w’as undoubted^ the natural wealth and position of the district, 
on the boundaries of the three provinces of Pannonia, Moesia and 
I^matia. It was through this district that the main road from Italy 
via Aquileja ran, and here it divided into the main routes to Dacia 
and southward to Thrace and Macedonia and ihen^ce into Greece and 
Asia Minor, Some of diese towns were provincial capitals, such as 
Sirmium, the chief city of Pannonia inferior, and Vimbacium for 
Moesia superior. Many of them played a very important role in the 
defence of the Empire from the attaclis of the northern ^rbarians w’ho 
were frequently concentrated on this area. On the main road linking 
Sirmium with Singidunum lay Bassianae. According to the Geography 
of ftolemy, the Peutinger Table and half a dozen other classical sources, 
this site has been identified with the ruins known as Gradina near 
Donji (Lower) Petrovci in the district of Srem between Belgrade and 
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Sremska Mitrovica. Thb fact has been further confirmed by the 
discovery of various stone monuments near Gradina inscribed with the 
name of Bassianae, as well as by the evidence of several later travellers 
who describe Gradina near Petro\'ac under this name. The identific¬ 
ation is thus founded both on history and tradition . 

Bassianae, the present Gradina, lies immediately to the north of 
the village of Petrovei and is identifiable by a marked rise. Its super¬ 
ficial shape is that of an irregular pentagon. It is defended on the south 
by the canal of Jarfina, of which the section leading from the village 
is Roman in origin. On the west is the little stream of the Re£ica which 
flows into the Jarfina immediately below the south-western w'all of the 
city and also served as a means of defence. The eastern and northern 
walb seem to have been defended by a trench. Looked at from the 
plain the site of Gradina is higher on the western face, whereas the 
eastern face slopes gently away into the plain. It seems that here were 
the extra-mural suburbs, only a little raised above the plain. Various 
indications seem to prove that the Bassianae cemetery is located under 
the present village. The Gradina pentagon measures from south to 
north about 550 metres and from east to west something over 350 
metres. At ^e edges of the meadow' and scattered over its entire area 
are holes, which are probably connected in some way with the building 

E lan. _Ouly towards the north-eastern comer, at the village graveyard, 
as this impression of an old mined site been destroyed. 

The first excavations at Bassianae were carried out as far back as 
1882 by the archaeologist S. Ljubid. But, owing to the meffident 
methods of excavation at that time and the almost total destruction of 
the sitCi he discovered practically nothing of the buildings. Finally* 
dlsiili^Joned* he abandoned the site. He stated that the ruins of Roman 
bmldings near the village of Dobrince were those of Bassianae* 
these being far more evident to the naked eye* and looked on Gradina 
as a sort oi temporary Roman camp erected before Sirmium and badly 
built owing to the short time it inhabited* The only important 
statement made by him concerning his work was that the holes on the 
surface Tvcrc the foundations of buildings^ But he w'as only able to do 
this to a very limited extent a$ they are not always visible on the ground 
and there were at that time no air-photographs. He was then following 
the Io(^l village tradition* aocxjrding to which the holes on the surface 
at Gradina ^rved for the excavation and collection of building material* 
stonesmd brick which are rarely to be found in the plain of Srem. 
The renewal of the excavations at Bassianae is due to the Initiative 
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of Professor St, Stanojevid, President of the Historical Society of Novi 
Sad, a fine national historian whose interest is not limited only to 
archives but extends also to archaeological discovery. Despite Ljubld's 
scepticism he was convinced that Gradina was the site of Bassianae. 
The work was organized in the most up-to-date manner. The ground 
was photographed from the air. AH that the human eye was unable to 
grasp in its entirety was now revealed by the air-photos. 7 'he excavated 
boles show on the photograph (plate vj) as dark marks. The excava¬ 
tion of the town walls revealed an accurate plan of the foundations, 
and the gates, streets, public buildings, churches and small private 
buildings were indicated. In 1935 the excavations were based ui»n the 
information given by means of the air-photographs, and Ljubid’s 
scepticism proved wrong. Fetrovadka Gradina was certainly Bassianae. 
The extent of the discoveries conlirmed this. It is true that the site 
has the general appearance of a camp but this w^as undoubtedly due to 
the disturbed state of the country in late classical times, when Bassianae 
fiUed an important military r6lc and received its final and definite foiro. 
Besides that the size of die place precludes any possibility of its haying 
been merely a camp. This unique vievf of Bassianae, and the possibility 
of reconstructing the site by the help of air-photographs, were undoubt¬ 
edly due to the fact that the area in question is pasture land so that 
there was no ploughing over the surface, which w'ould certainly have 
destroyed the evidence seen. Miodrag GRBiCt Conservator, 

Museum of Prince Paul, Belgrade, 

CATERN’S GRAVE, NEAR BASINGSTOKE (plate vii) 

The accompanying air-photograph, taken in the ordinary course 
of practice by the R.A.F. (and reproduced by permission of the 
Controller, H.M. Stationery Office, and the Director General, Ordnance 
Survey), reveals three important new sites. _ 

(1) Remains of a double square, recalling that published already 
(Antiquity, 1933, vii, p. 296, plate ii) near Womenswold, Kent. 

(a) A group of enclosures, mostly rectangular, with a pair of 
lines leading to the Roman road, on the right hand margin of the 
photograph. 

(3) A group of dark splodges, possibly representing habitations 
or pics. 

These lie beside the Roman road between Windi^ter and 
Silchester at the point where it is crossed by the Basingstoke-KingscIere- 
Newbury road. The actual cross-roads is seen on the photograph 
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close to the double rectangle. The site has always been welhkno’^vn 
as a promising one, although up to the present nothing definite has been 
discovered there. On Ogilby's map of 1672 the cross-roads is called 
Catem*s Grave. On Colt Hoare's map ‘ Ancient Wilts Roniau ^ra, 
vol. It, 1819, plate opposite p. 64, a semi-circular bank is marked on 
Rooks Down, but field-work has failed to locate any trace of this and 
the whole area has been under intensive cultivation for some time, 
though it is now under grass. It is recorded in the Genileman*s 
Mi^asnJte for 1831, part i, 351, and Gent, Mag, Lib,: Archaeology, ii, 
177, that several skeletons were found on Roo^ Down while making 
the new road, and in the same account the adjacent camp at Winklebury, 
which falls just outside the photograph, is also referred to under the 
name Bury Bank or WinkSow's Barrow. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the remains visible on the photo¬ 
graph in any detail. They appear to be those of a farm, but of what 
penod is quite uncertain. Excavation would no doubt determine this, 
and ive hope that the publication of th is photograph, which will be seen 
in the Basingstoke Museum, may lead to some such work being under¬ 
taken. O.G.S.C. 

AN ESSAY ON EGYPT 

prize of £$0 is offered for an essay in English on some archaeolog¬ 
ical or ethnographical (not mainly linguistic or literary) subject con¬ 
nected with Prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt. 

The essay should show original research. The wrords * archaeolog¬ 
ical ^ and ‘ ethnographical * are to be interpreted in the widest sense. 
The subject may be selected by the candidate, and the essay should be 
illustrated by as much comparative matter as possible from other lands, 
whether ancient or modem. The utmost use should be made of 
photographs and drawings. 

The prize will be awarded only if the work is of sufficiently high 
standard to warrant it. 

The candidate may be of either sex and any age. Essays (m/k a 
title, but m signature) must be typed and sent, with signed letter, before 
31 December, 1937, to Mr J. H. Hay, Solicitor, 29 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C, i, who will give each essay a numl^r and forw^ it 
to the adjudicatora. Other correspondence should be addressed to 
Mr G. A. Wainwright, 26 Elm Park Gardens, London, S.W. 10, 

Mr K, de B. Codrington, Dr Marj^ret A. Murray, and Mr G. A. 
Wainwright have kindly consented to act as adjudicators. 
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The Editor is mi ahtsays able to verify infonnaiion taken from the dmfy 
press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsdnUty for it. 

It is not generally known that the first recorded opening of a 
Barrow was carried out by St. Patrick. The passage in his Life* is as 
follows, translated :—* Once, as Patrick was travelling in the plains 
of the son of Ere (iimnaigib maicc Ercae), namely in Dichuil and 
Erchuil, he beheld therein a huge grave, to wit, a hundred and twenty 
feet in length. The brethren asking ut susdtaretur^ Patrick then brought 
to life the dead man who was biding in the grave, and asked tidings of 
him, namely, when and how [he got there], and of what race and of 
what name he was. He answered Patrick, saying : “ I am Cass, the 
son of Glass ; and I was the swineherd of Lugar, King of I^ta, and 
Macc Con’s soldiery slew me in the reign of Coirpm Ni^cr. A 
htmdred years have I been here today Patrick baptized him, and 
he went again into his grave 


^ '•Cf' O 

In connexion with the paper on Reculver by Mr R. F, Jessup in 
the June (pp. 179-94) number of Antiquity, we are pleased to leant 
that the Heme Bay Urban District Council has included amongst the 
lands to be acquired under a proposed Compulsory Purchase Order all 
the portions of the Roman fort, together with the site of ^e ditch, 
which are not as yet in the hands of the Crown. After acquwition the 
Council proposes to hand over this property to the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Office of Works for maintenance as an Ancient 
Monument. 

^ ^ 

The rarity of tombs of the Old Stone Age is known, and the discovery 
which M. R. Blanchard has just made is therefore all the more welcome. 
The tomb of the round-headed young woman brought to light at 

• The Tripartite Ijfe of St. Fainck, Rolls Edition, part 1, 1887, p. **3. 
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Saint-Germain-la-Rivi^e (Gironde) was formed of great slabs of 
stones placed around and above the skeleton, which lay on its left side 
in a contracted position. In the earth, which was strongly impregnated 
with ochre, M. Blanchard recovered a fine collection of grave-goods— 
bone and stone implements, a necklace of perforated and engraved 
teeth, ^d the remains of a belt ornamented with shells. More remark¬ 
able stilt are the offerings which accompanied the remains of the young 
person and which give to the Magdalenian tomb of St. Germain a quite 
special character. All round the skeleton there had been systematically 
arranged reindeer horns, skulls and jaws of horses, and slaughtered 
bisons, as if some ritual ceremony had been performed there. 

Arch. 6 Ser. Vi, Oct.-Dec. 1935, 171-2). 

In the course of excavations at Arlon 15 Belgo-Roman tombs of 
the fourth century have been uneartlicd, five of them intact and fully 
furnished- (The 7 Vw«, 19 September). 

o 

A new fossil anthropoid skull has been found in a cave at Sterkfontein 
near Krugersdorp, Transvaal, The discovery w'as made by Mr G. W. 
Bartow, Manager of the Li me-works, who communicated it to Dr 
Broom. It is fragmentary but there are sufficient remains to enable 
certain facts to \x stated. In some respects it resembles the Taungs 
skull, though it is regarded as ‘ most probably Upper Pleistocene ’ in 
date, whereas Taungs is Middle or Lmwct Pleistocene. Dr Broom 
^ncludes: ■' This discovery shows that w*e had in South Africa 
during Pleistocene times large non-forest living anthropoids—-not very 
closely allied^ to either the chimpanzee or the gorilla but showing 
distinct relationships to the Miocene and especially to the Pliocene 
species of Dryoptihecus. They also show a number of typical human 
characters not met tvith in any of the living anthropoids (Nature 
and llitis. Lond, News, 19 September). 

^ ^ 

In Jimc 1935 a fossilized human occipital bone was found in situ 
^a depth of 24 feet below the surface, in the middle gravels of the 
Thames 100-ft. terrace at Sw’anscombe, Kent, in association witJi 
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implements of the Acheulean culture-phase. In March 1936, at the 
same depth, and in the same seam of gravel, the left parietal bone of 
the same skult was discovered, and this was witnessed and photographed 
while still embedded in the gmvels, by an independent observer, ^th 
bones are in a remarkable state of preservation. It is claimed that 
* the differences between the actual anatomical features [of this and the 
PJltdown skult] overwhelmingly favours the view that the geological 
horizon of Piltdown should be considered as later than that of the 
Swanscombe horizon in the middle gravels of the loo-fi, terrace ' 
(Alvan T. Marston, the discoverer, in Nature, i August, pp. 200-1). 
The same discovery b abo discussed by the same writer in the British 
Dental Journal, 15 August 1936, where it is claimed that ‘ the Piltdown 
canine tooth as well as the Piltdown jaw-fragment should be dissociated 
from the Piltdown human remains, and relegated to the section of 
fossil apes ’. 

The upper part of a human skull ' said to date back to the last 
phase of the glacial period ’ has been found near the Moscow-Volga 
canal, on the banks of the Skhodnaga river. It was found at a depth 
of T2 feet in an alluvial deposit of quaternary age. It is describea as 
having protruding brow-ridges and a very low forehead, thus resem¬ 
bling skulls of the Neanderthal type. {Evening Stemdard, iS August). 

^ 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeotorical 
Society b to excavate a remarkable circular earthwork called King 
Arthur's Round Table, {Cundietlnnd and Westmorland Herald, 19 
September). It is situated near Eamont Bridge, Penrith ; its nearest 
analogue is Gorsey Bigbury on the Mcndips, which excavations by the 
Bristol University Spelaeological Society have shown to belong to the 
Beaker Period {Early Bronze Age). The Cumberland SocieW has 
recently honoured the founder of ANTigurnr by electing him an 
Honorary Member. 

^ 

Portions of a round-bottomed neolithic bowl have been found 
on a new road near Haddon Hill, Holdenhurst, near Bournemouth. 
One is tempted to ask whether this is merely a chance find—or rather a 
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chance fow, originally—or whether it indicates the settlement-site of 
the people who made the Long Barrow not far away, \rMch was ex¬ 
cavated last winter ? {Bournemouth Daily Echo, 23 September). 

o o 

Professor Henri Frankfort, Field Director of the Iraq Expedition 
of the University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute, has reported on the 
last season’s {1935-6) work of that expedition. At Tell Agrah Mr Seton 
Lloyd has unearthed two fragmentsof a cylindrical vase of^een st^tite. 
On one of these there is represented a figure ‘ seated before a building 
with a curious roof, carried on arches or forked poles, enclosing a large 
humped bull in front of a manger The humped bull was not indig¬ 
enous in Mesopotamia, nor is any scene of animal-worship known from 
there. ‘ On the seal-stones from the Indus valley it is the most common 
motive of all, and the animal is getftraUy a humped bull in front of a 
manger This rendering of an Indian cult in a Mesopotamian setting 
p eaks of more than mere intermittent trade intercourse. It is 
suggested that there was a * cultural continuum that b, a belt of 
permanently inhabited country, extending from MesopoUmia to the 
borders of India ; and the existence of such a belt has, in fact, been 
proved by Sir Aurel Stein’s dbcoveries. {The Times, 1 August). 


The intervening region b now too arid to support the large 
population suggested by the finds there, and we have been waiting for 
someone to call attention to the far-reaching implications of Sir Aurel 
Stein’s dbeoveries. Thus yet once again is demonstrated the para¬ 
mount necessity of reconstructing the natural environment of prehbtoric 
man, whether the decisive factor be rainfall (as here) or soil plus 
vegetation (as in this country). 


More than zo years ago the writer pointed out that the exbtence 
of an ice-sheet in Northern Europe implied a climate in the Sahara 
that would have made it a hunter\ paradbe. In the Old Stone Age 
it must, therefore, have been admirably adapted to the needs of the 
men of those times. Time has proved the correctness of that view. 
When it was first put forward, remains of men of the Old Stone Age 
were almost unknown in the Sahara ; now (as we hope to show our 
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readers shortly) they are found to be abundant there. The Sahara may 
then have been, relatively, the most densely inhabited region in the 
world. _ _ _ 


Alabaster omaments, fragments of frescoes, and coins dating from 
the second and third centuries have been discovered during excavations 
in the city of Termez, in Uzbekistan, by an archaeological expedition 
sent out by the Hermitage of Leningrad and the Uzbek Committee for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. One of the halls of a twelfth- 
century palace was completely excavated. (TVie Times, 17 August). 


Interesting discoveries during excavation on tlie Megalithic site 
of Burzahom, near Srinagar in Kashmir, are described in the Mtscelianea 
of the American Philosophical Society, Numerous polished stone 
implements and examples of * black burnished * ceramic ware were 
found at a depth of ii ft. from ground level below a brick kitchen floor 
containing clay hearths. The pottery is similar to the ‘ band ceramic ' 
of Central Europe and regarded as being late Neolithic of approximately 
1500—4000 B.c. It is significant that this ‘ black burnished ’ pottery is 
identical with the black ivare found in Mohenjodaro and not dissimilar 
to the black ware found mixed with the painted pottery of the earlier 
Chalcolithic periods of Baluchistan and Persia. {Discovery, September 

^ 


A magnificent hoard of silver and other objects, dated at about 
1936 B.c., has been found at Toud (the ancient Tupnium) on the east 
bank of the Nile, about 20 miles south of Luxor. They were found 
in four bronze chests during the excavations of the Institut fran^ais 
d’Archeologie Orientale, directed by Monsieur P. Jouguet. It is 
claimed that they are of Asiatic origin, and the dis^very of cylinders 
with cuneiform writing certainly corroborates this claim. {lUus. London 
Netos, 18 April, pp. 682-3). 

^ ^ 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, the civilization of Europe could 
boast of little that was much beyond the material achievements of the 
old civilizations of the Near East (Dr H. S, Harrison, Homiman 
Museum, in Nature, t August 1936, p. 189). 
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The (Roman) Jewry Wall, Leicester. ‘ Leicester cannot afford to 
waste money for such an object as keeping these mbetable remains. 
Let us see a beautiful building, which will bring credit and a profit to 
our city. Citizen {Leicester Eveniftg Mailt S August, 1930), 

^ o 

' What a find it is for Leicester, It would be a thousand pities 
if this ancient spot w'ere not preserved as it will undoubtedly be one of 
the sights of Leicester in the days to come, 1 hope that the Voice of 
Leicester will make itself heard for the preservation of the site. Vigilant, 
{Letcester Daily Mercury^ i August 1936). 

^ ^ ^ 

The French Academy consists of 40 members, known as ‘ The 
Immortals ’ because they seem never to die, and for the same reason 
perhaps members of the executive are called ‘ S6cr6taires pe^^tuels \ 
All are obliged to possess that institution’s green full-dress uniform and 
sword. The uniform costs about and the sword, which is of course 
quite harmless, about ^150. It has been suggested that the State 
might well provide Academicians with their swords ; but the question 
arises, are they really necessary ? Would it not be more in keeping with 
the times to provide them with a rifle or a really efficient gas-mask, 
and to replace the expensive uniform by dungarees ? {Sunduy Tiimer, 

8 March 1936)- ^ ^ ^ 

Men of action have always been more susceptible to the wiles of 
the wild men than are mere thinkers ; and dictators seem particularly 
gullible. The ruler of Turkey appears to have been caught by some 
strange swindle called the ‘ Sun-Language theory ’ according to which 
every word in every language roay he reduced to a formula based on 
the sounds used by primitive man, when he began to express his feelings 
in speech. It has never been revealed who was the originator of the 
theory, but it ia clear that Kamal Atatiirk has adopted it, and a number 
of the most learned scholars in Turkey have been at pains to master 
and expound its details {The TimeSt 9 September). 

1^* 

It is hardly necessary to point out that science knows nothing 
whatsoever of these ‘ sounds used by primitive man and consequently 
that the whole of the theory must be a tissue of speculation. 
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Yaffle, who b always entertaining, is ‘ at work on a series of historic 
films, which show our island story as it ought to be *. The first one 
will deal with the Romans in Britain and will be called * Boadicea 
with the sub-title ‘ Queen Who Sacrificed A Kingdom For Love 
Yaffle has a theo^ that the Romans never conquered Britain at all, but 
that * they were invited over here because they were good at building 
and road-making on condition that as soon as they had carried out a 
certain number of public works, back they went. And back they did 
go as every school-boy knows . . . Historians arc always telling us 
what buildings and roads the Romans made, but what they don’t tell 
us b that, although the Romans did the work, there was always a 
Britbh foreman {Monoids Nezvs, 13, September). Personally I 
should imagine that, to judge by modem analogies, the Britbh and the 
native auxiliaries did all the donkey-work as far as the roads were 
concerned, 

O* 

Something rather like this did actually occur later on when 
Benedict Biscop (628 P-figo), who, b described as a ‘ Noble English¬ 
man \ obtained from Gaul stone-masons (cementarii) and gkss-m^ers, 
trained in the Roman tradition, to help in building the monastery of 
W*eajmouth in 674. 

^ O 

Professor C. van Riet Lowe, the writer of the account of the 
excavations at Mapungubwe in the September number of Antiouity, 
should have been described as of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
where he b Professor of Archaeology, 
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Archaeological Photography 

The remarks in the September number of Antiquity (pp- 351-2) 
on photographing arcbaeoiogicat subjects seem to have been much read 
to judge from the number of letters received, and we print some of 
the comments. 

Dom Ethelbert Horne writes ;— 

‘ I am interested in your note on “ Archaeological Photography ”, 
I wonder if I may venture to describe a plan of mine for photographing 
down on the ground, without die distortion ivhich is &e usual con¬ 
sequence ? 

‘ When I w^s excavating the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Cametton 
near Bath, at first I photographed the skeletons with a tripod camera, 
from one end of the grave. This produced the distortion you tvill see 
shown on plate 1, a. I then maae a pair of ash tripods, 6 feet high. 
The head in which the legs met, had an iron pm ^ inches high, standing 
up in it. I placed one of these tripods on cither side of a grave, 
and a wooden bar, 6 feet long, W'ith a hole in each end of it, dropped 
on the tw'o iron pins at the top of the tripods. The camera was 
fastened to a carrier that ran on this cross-bar. 

‘ By using a plumb-line from the lens to the skeleton, the camera 
can be placed in the right position, and by measuring the distance be¬ 
tween the lens and the skeleton with a tape, the correct focus can be 
obtained. 

‘ The advantage of this vertical method can be seen in the 
illustration (plate i, b). 

‘ When the sim shines directly into a grave I have often found 
that some part of it was in such deep shadow that a photograph was 
impossible. A large piece of thin canvas, held by a couple of helpers, 
can be so placed as to cut off direct sunlight, and produce a nice diffiised 
light down in the hole 

Mr L. FullbrOok-Leggatt writes :— 

* With regard to the two photographs used to illustrate the 
difference of results with the sun in and out, I am doubtful whether 
the comparison made is fair. In the first instance, it is obvious 
that the tw^o pictures were taken with different apertures from different 
angles—the Latter slight, it is true, hut sufficient to affect the results 
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materially. In the second, the degree of excellence of result, whether 
in sun or shade, depends on the him used, and the type of film used 
depends, to a great extent, on the speed and lenses of particular cameras. 
I have a camera somewhat similar to the Editor’s. Mine takes up to 
1/300 second, and, after using panatomic film for a time, 1 have since 
found that hyper-sensitive is much faster and gives equally good 
detail. It enables me to do both outdoor and indoor work in good or 
poor natural light, to take in artificial light or in actual darkness. 
Furthermore, being a very fine grain, it enables one to make a very big 
degree of enlargement if necessary. 

‘ Whenever possible, I take with a full aperture, and, however 
fast the speed at which 1 am taking, I prefer to use a stand. Even 
when taking at i / 100 second without one, there can be slight movement 
which will detract from true sharpness of outline and detail. A tens 
flood is also very' desirable inasmuch as it concentrates on the lens 
the essential light rays and shuts out those lateral rays w’hich tend to 
spoil a true image. 

* The Editor very rightly points out that one of the most important 
essentials of a good photograph is the light, but he docs not give the 
best means of gauging this — an exposure meter. There are a number of 
types of these, some of which rec^uire a certain amount of calculation 
to Ik done. From personal expenence, I favour the moving coil type, 
for with this one has only to know^ the speed of the film one is using, and 
look up the appropriate scale on the meter, to obtain the correct reading 
for aperture and exposure. It is only by the use of such a meter 
that one realizes how light varies from minute to minute even on the 
finest day. They are not cheap to buy, but expenditure on them is a 
very sound economy since, if they are properly used, any failure can, 
generally speaking, be the result of carelessness or lack of under¬ 
standing only, 

* I am not sure whether the Editor intends to imply that a camera 
of the reflex type he uses is adequate for the requirements of Archaeolog¬ 
ical Photography. Granted that its range is wide and can be imde 
wider by the use of magnifying lenses for ‘ close-up ’ objects, 1 consider 
that a camera w'ith a w’ide angle lens is also needed, and, possibly, a 
panorama camera. 

‘ 1 would make two final suggestions. Under-exposure is fatal. 
Over-exposure with modem films allows a considerable margin of 
safety. Examine negatives under a magnifying glass to decide whether 
they merit enlargement 
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Dr Grahame Clare writes 

' I have just read your hints on photography with much profit 
and interest. There is one sentence on which i might be allowed 
to comment. " It is ... no good abusing the stone if it gives you 
nothing on a rainy day^ you must go again I have found that where 
there is a very worn engraving (djis would apply to an inscription as 
well I imagine) a rain-washed surface with the water still glistening 
can give much the same effect as a light applied obliquely in the dark, 
but it has the advantage of not being “ hard TTie proof is in the 
photograph (plate u) which I send—the engraving was so difficult to 
see that we could not chalk it by daylight, yet on a rainy day it was 
clear looked at a little obliquely. The difRculty of the dullness of the 
day was partly offset by the glistening of the wet stone and partly by 
making a lon^h exposure. I am informed that the Bronze Age rock- 
engravings or Scotland are well-known to show up better under similar 
conditions ’. 

We mentioned the above to Dr Home, in replying to his comments 
(page 4S6}, and he added :— 

* What you say about rain and a w'et surface, is interesting. In 
photographing a section in a cutting, on looking carefully at the face, of 
course you see all the different hllings or strata. Often they are so 
alike in tone that they photograph badly, and it is only in a drawing 
that the real state of things can be expressed. 

‘ If however the face is syringeef with a fine greenhouse syringe, 
the^ layers absorb the water differently and they frequently become 
plain enough to make a good photo. A syringe and a bucket of water 
are quite useful adjuncts tu out-door photography. It is needless to 
say that the syringe should be one with very fine holes, and it must be 
used gently 

Afliss M. C. Fair writes :— 

* There is one point about Reflex cameras which I find somewhat 
awkward for certain subjects and that is the waist-line view point. 1 
use my direct vision finder quite a lot when there are obstructions in 
foreground which want toning down, such as for instance fences, or 
tombstones when taking church exteriors. Many of the cameras now 
sold have direct vision finders of bad type wHtn no proper centring 
fitting, which means you may gel what you want on plate or film or you 
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mav not, I think these Direct Vision findere should have a cross wire 
on both fore and backsights and then you could be certain of getting 
your exposure properly and accurately centred, 

' I use a Telephoto lens for certain types of field record work, a 
II inch Ross lens on J-plate focal plane camera. It^is valuable for 
obtaining details looking down or across valleys from heights its defect 
that it ‘‘ concertinas ” perspective for certain classes of subject. My 
ordinary i-plate camera has a sJ inch lens, while my sfxai camera 
has a 4^ inch lens vr*hieh on the whole gives satisfactory perspective, 
except that distant mountains are dwarfed. I agree as to Agfa films : 
they are \*ery first-rate indeed. Personally I prefer Panchromatic, 
generally with a no, i filter. I find that for all-round results I get the 
printing quality I need most satisfactorily with pyro-metol developer, a 
formula 1 had used during the war. For lantem-slide making however 
1 prefer negatives dCT^lopcd with one of the newer hne-gnain 

' Ihope you will give us some more of these photographic hints. I 
hope by degrees to obtain useful records of all the innumerable sites m 
this West Cumberland area and any help towards good work is exceed- 
ingly welcome. Your published photographs are of the very first class, 
one might almost say in a “ starred class by themselves, and are a 
joy to study 

We may add a few comments of our own. The two photographs 
reproduced in the September number (piates iv-v be^een pp. 

were taken with almost identical apertures (/.6 and /Ji) and 
Sp<^ures (i/50 and 1/25), and we ^n assure Mr Fullb^k-I^ggatt 
that the difference In angfe ^vas so minute as to be negligible* It uas^ 
moreover, quite unintentional. We maintain that the comparison is a 
perfectly fair one. Apart from this, however, the type of film used, 
the speed and the lens cannot, in the case of an i^cnbed or rarved 
stone, make up for lack of proper lighting, which is the pome factor. 
The slight alterations in aperture and time were necessitated by the 
change in lighting that occurred between the tw'o exposures. 

A stand certainly gives sharper definition, but with spee^oi i/soth 
and upwards, the difference is so small as to be negligible with ordinary 
enlargements. Moreover it is often not practical to use a stand, on 
account of the time taken in setting it up, or because one_docs not 
want to attract loiterers (as in street-photography) and for many 
similar reasons. Rapid mobilization (and sometimes equaUy rapid 
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disappearance) are often factors to be considered if one wants to get 
successful pictures. 

An exposure meter is certainly useful and I often use one. Never¬ 
theless, tinder normal conditions, intuition b a safe guide. At any 
rate without it no one can become a successful photographer, even 
with the aid of an exposure meter, 

I agree that a wide-angle lens is probably necessary for archaeolog¬ 
ical photography; it certainly is for the excavator, A panorama 
camera b also useful, but the great length is difhcult to reproduce in 
half-tone without resorting to folding, and that b a serious diawt^ck. 
Panorama photos "would be useful, however, as an adjunct to exhibition 
of the specimens in a museum. 

Over-exposure certainly enables good prints to be made, but at a 
great cost of time. 

Vertical photographs of graves are infinitely preferable to obliques. 
They can, however, be secured with a Rolleiflex without any apparatus 
at all, by simply holding the camera at arm's length w*ith the le^ 
pointing verticmly downwards. Focussing can be done beforehand in 
the ordinary way. If the object b too long to go on one exposure, two 
can be made, ivith a big overlap, and the prints joined together after¬ 
wards. The grave-slab* reproduced in thb number {plate hi) was 
taken in this way. This method b very suitable for objects like post- 
holes or ^ups of grave-goods, and could probably be applied to 
cup-and-ring-marked rocks with good results. 

We commend these remarks to our readers. Such public inter¬ 
change of experiences ought to be mutually profitable. In future we 
shall never set out for a day’s exploration "without tw'o ash tripods, a 
6 -foot wooden bar, a syringe and bucket, a stand, an exposure meter, 
a lens-hood and several different types of camera I 


• The slab is in the gnveyud of St. Bar's Chapel, at the north end of the laic of 
Barra, Outer Hebrides, I am indebted to Mr A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., for the opinion 
(based upon these photographs) that it pmbabty dates from the 16th or 17th century. 
The inscription is only partly legible on the photogTapha, on account of ttnavoLdable 
shadows, but is read by Mr Clap^m as follows:—' Donald Miic(k)ul siuiuyiiie induelk 
in laous and . , . Uous is presumably the island of Lewis. 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. By 
EiLEirr Ekwall. Ox/osrd Umverniy Pretty 1936. ppn 520. 151- 

Id ihc history of every subject and technitjuc there is a period when the whole field 
r^ n be cDvci'cd by i singfe itidividuah Johnson cotiipLIed a djctjonary of the English 
language. General Roy made a large-scale map of the whole of S^Land^ Ogijby 
produced a road-book of England. Gibbon wrote a history of the Roman Empire. 
Buffon covered the whole field of nature single-handed. Today these totirs-de^force are 
hardly possible. Such pioneer efforts have been raplac^ by co-operative undertakings. 
Their place has been taken by the Oxford English Dictionary* the Ord.nance Survey^ 
Bradshaw and the Cambridge Medieval History. The indmdual is to some extent 
replaced by the group or society whose members divide tip the field between themselves^ 
each cultivating his own sdeettd strip, Just as the family farm might have been 
Huperseded by the village oommunity. 

The study of English place-names is still in the first stage, but is rapidly pacing 
into the second. That it is still possible for a single indmdQal to cover the whole subjert 
is proved by Professor Ekwall^a magnificent effort, w^ch is fully oomparable with 
Johnson^a dictionary. It crowns the life-work of the leading authority on English mace- 
names, and ts a masterpiece of schnlan&hip and erudition, w^hich will hold the field fur at 
least a generation! It would be easy to continue in this strain, to praise the originajjtji 
the soundness of method, the accuracy of detail and the completeness of the giganQc 
task so happily conduded by this pubheation. But one of the taskaof a reviewer, how'cver 
incompetent, is to find faults and to criticize, however difficult. His other task is to 
describe the contents of a book, and that, in the case of a dictiona^. la quickly achicv^ 
The dictionary deals * with the majority of what may be called the chief English 
place-names, especially the names of villages, but also other names* such as of 

counties, rivers, lakes, bUls, headlands ^ A very rough estimate suggests that the total 
number of names dealt with is in the neighbourhood of 12,000. , , * r 

Included in them arc many of the chief elements entering into the formation of 
place-names, with references to the names in which they occur, ranging from rare words 
occupying a line or two to such common ones as Siac w’hich, with the instances of 
fill nearly two pages in all The method adopted is the only one adn^ihlc, now that 
the study of pbii-names has become sdendfic—iMt is, the historical mi^od. ^ly 
forms arc cited and references given. The Ibt of works consulted, and abbreviation^ 
alone occupy n pag«. Apart from these pages, the m^oductmn—i^f a small 
monograph of pages^—describes the various types of plaoc-names, tbcir differ^t 

origina (Celtic^ English, Scajidinaviao, Latin and French) and the arrangement of the 

'^^iD^MOther publicatioo Profesaor Ekwall emphasizes the need of studying piace* 
nam^ in their topographicu] context. There is one group of doct^enta tMt Lends 
itself peculiarly to this treatment—the land-boundaries often attach^ to pre-Conquert 
dumm. When it is possible to identify bound-marks with stdl-exiatujg objects, such 
as ponds for instance, the mere topographer^ provided he realizes his Limitations as sue , 
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can often render vdiiabk aid to hb master, the phiJolpgbl. It h only to be espied 
that an Englishman should have many opportunitica (cartographio and geo^pbic) of 
rendering such aid to one who must perforce conduct moat of hiB researchca in ano^cr 
land. For example, Professor EkAvall is plainly at a tem to account for the comman 
suffix ^mfte (' lake, mere *) when it i& attached to upland settlements such as Euttermere 
(Wilts), and Ashmore (Eh>rset). But the explanation, pmvided by study and identifica¬ 
tion of c^ertain land-boimdanea, is quite simple, and I gave k 26 years ago (* The Andover 
Districtwritten igio). Mere meant a pond* The instance ihrxmtre^ cited by Pro- 
fessor Ekwall himself ffom BCS 508 (bounds of ButlciTnerc), can easily be identified with 
the stjli existing Rockmore pond, the plate where novi;' the counties of Hants, Berks and 
Wilts meet* I published tub identification many years {* The Andover Dbtrirt \ 
Oxford, 1923, p. 73) and have known the pond since I was a boy. Here the identification 
is quite firmly established. It may be added that there arc sdll l^c ponds m the 
middle of the villages of Buttermere and Ashmore, Personally 1 believe them to have 
originated, with the assodated upland settlements, during the Romano-Britbh period, 
if not before. Further evidence in support of thbt view wtU be found in Mr H. S, Tomsb 
admirable and too little known studies of ponds published in the Sussex CoMtity 
AfagaAtJte.^ I hope some day to collect and publbb in full the evidence of the charters 
b«uW upon ponds. It is too full to cite in a review^ 

The OE suffix (" back ^), which undoubtedly enter? into the composition of 
Burbage, Wilts (where a stream^ is topographically impossible) eIm demands 

fuller treatmeat than is possible here. The word still suTvivs in Somerset with the 
meaning of hill j its diaiccrigai use here was observed by Aubrey in the seventeemh 
century,* and there are dozens of instances (such as Castle Batch, castk-mound) to be 
found upon the fi-inch Ordnance Maps« One such in Dorset (Windsbatch, near Opway)» 
suggests (as do the land-boundaries) that the word originally had a much wider geo¬ 
graphical extension. Thb is a case where the Englbh workcf, with ready access to large- 
scale maps and to the sites involved, has a definite advantage, and it is up to him to 
justify his opinion by stating it in fnU with the supporting evidence. The onus of proof 
lies upon him, and he must not expect to convince the sceptic until he has done sOp 
O n the other hand^ the evidence is there now, available for alL 

Yet another rather rimilar instance b the name of Southampton^ where the reviewer 
has lived for many years. The prefix was adopted^ he believeSt not to dbtingubh it 
from the dbtant town of Northampton, but rather from the suburb of ^iortham, the site 
of the old town before it was removed to the present waJled site. The explanation 
given (' tun in a fuirnm or river land [is not this a misprint for ‘ river hend * ?] ) is admirably 
suited to describe Northam^ but not for the walled aite» One or two more early forms 
might perhaps have been mentioned, tbongh th^ do not affect the mi^nkig (e.^, Hamwih, 
the first mertrionp in Hod&eforuon S. WiUihaMi^ ed, 1874, p. 14)* 

One of the greatest didcuhies of dealing with even the small area of England ss the 
range of contrast between the North and West on the one hand and the East on the other. 
(Thai dilficulty is even more formidable when one has to deal with the whole of Great 
Britain, as evoy archaeologist realizes}. There is a complete lack of homogeneity be¬ 
tween Kent and CornwaJh between Northumberland and Dorset* To cover the whole 

Mi II ra bn wwhed that lonu enierpriimg publisher would penuade Mr To™ ta re-tBuc hi* 
■Jtldc* in book form, A Hatalbind ' Bwk of Foncid \ with abundant pluu u wed a* braudhiL 
photo^rolihs, would be * WcIcoeuc additiun to tbc lopo^niplicr'* library^ 

^ Atfmumenia BfitOnmea, QodJeioD Librwy- 
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field adequately, cveo in otie department of IcnDwledge, Is almost beyond the iwwma of a 
single individual, however learned. It b natural therefore the Celtic portions 
diDuld be more open to critidstn than other parts of the dictionary. Authontativc 
criticisms can be made only by qualified Celtic scholars, and the present reviewer can 
merely point out minor slips which hia own researches have revealed. In the explana¬ 
tion of Trigg, Cornwall, the mention of pagta Trievriut in the ' Life’ of Sampson is 
cit^, but the region is wrongly identifi^ with TriSgmer in Brittany; actijally p^us 
Tmuriui certainly refers to the Cornish region, and it is valuable as bemg one of the oldc^ 
Cornish place-names {excluding classical references^ So too Sl Kcw, whose ^Jy 
forms Lannoho, Landeho [should not this be Landoho ?] are cited, is to be identified 
with Sampson's Docco, In connexion with another Celtic saint, St. Keyne^-of vi^ 
vague historicity—we take the opportunity of correcting a previous at^ment* that she 
WM connected with Keynsham, &merset. The correct den^uon, fmm Gacgm (the 
river-bend of Caegin), is pven in this dictionary. The earliest form of Arthur^ namely 
Armterid (Nennius), is not given ; the identification with Ardcryd, A^uret (Cumber- 
landV, is accepted by Celtic schdare.* The correct reading of the early Celtic n^e of 
Gloucester is not Cair Gloui hut Cak Gloiu (Harl. MS. 3S59, fol. 185 ). which hrm^ 
the name into line with such others as Gloiumcdc (Book of St. Chad m™alia) jmd the 
numerous similar forms which can be found in the Book of Llandaff, The form Olom la 
also predicated by the later form Caer LflyW.» The explanation of Coquet b n^Oved 
by the decisive pre-Conquest form Cocwjedcsse=Coquet Island.* In general the i.ives 
of the Saints do not seem to have btto ransacked as thoroughly m some ^cr cl^ of 
document, though it most be admitted that without scholarly editmus d them they arc 
dangemus ; for the Bollandists’ transcription of pkce-nara« was often shwlundy 
arriess, and subsequent editora such as W. Stevenson (not to be confused with W. H. 

Stevenson) often copied straight from them, not from ibe f jgi^ manuampto._ 

A peculiarly interesting name is Thruxton, Hants (Thuridl S fun). The ^raonal 
name is ^nish ; and there is in the village a rectangular endoaure, ’^th a mound m one 
comer, of a type quite common within the Dandaw. It is reasonable to conclude that 

thb was the actual of ThufkiL . ^ *1. 1 

A ME. form nf Ibberton, Dorset (Ecbrichtintonc)’' suggests that the personal name 

involved was EcEbrihtj, rather than Eadbeorht. - ■ - j ^ ^ * 

We doubt whether Feathcrstoiie, Northumbcrlmd, b derived from a croi^«h . 
Such are unknown in the county. A smaH stone code Duddo Four Ston®) la more 
likely. (For ' headstone ’ should be read ‘ capstone to conform with archaeological 

*^™*^i^t^^ing name of Calshot, Hants, is omitt^. "pie early fo^ are Cdccwra 
(kcd 626, A.D. 980), Caldnsorde (14 e.), Calaherdes (i J 39 )' 

name origiSl from the use of the tby harbo ur behind the sbmglc-a pit by ships 

- ^ j .BS, I ^ indebtrd to C-ooa I^ble for putting ice right. 

♦Thi. fttehrd me t«. law for u* on the fii^i editwn of the Ordiumt* Survey nap 

of Britain in the Dark A£]M (South sheet). r t ^ j ^ ^ a ^ nnri ^ 

‘ Sm Phillinlore. Y Cymmn^dor Landmfnm^ ed, iSgJ, p. KLVW 9n , 

jQhxiB^kyt^ Arthurian * 5*1 

■ Vit, Anon. S. Cuthbert. St. Omcr, MS. 9 ^ ctnwrf \ cf. Bfide, Vlt, Cuthb. Aca SS* 

a PersmtHiUtwu of BUekmorc Forett (H^c** ifc DewnrAew, lya?, 

Ja^denaUy oeaitted from Huichiea'i imnscripiioa {fiuuay of Iftntt. 


t». 6 S 3 > I 
W, 519 )- 
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or bargn bringing chalfc from Paobgrove or Newport, for marling the limdess soils of 
the adjacent culrivadoos. The practice of using chdk marl b stU] condnued near hf 
at Nursling {^uthampton), where the soil b equally barren in lime. The ^enilive is a 
difficulty, but not more so than iu Coew^esx above. A similar origin la given for 
Chebca t^Cealc-hyth). 

The derivation of Inlcpen, BeiiSk may be correct, but it has nothing to do with Ink- 
pen B^aron, for that name was invented by ^e Ordii^pc Su^eyors w*ho piaced one of 
their triangulaiion beacons there. The height^ originally given (and here quoted) as 
1011 feet, was the firac (trigonoinetrically fixed) value obtained ; it has been replaced 
by the far more accurate one of 575 feet in ail the modem maps. If a hill b involved in 
the nam e it is more likely to be one immediately above the village. The form pm^ 
Docurs also in the interesting name Sixpenny Handley, Dorset® (seax fm) near the site of 
the battle of Ac-lca. It is worth noting thm, if the battle of Brunanburh did actually 
take place near Eumswark, Dumfries, the Pcnncr8aughs=Pen-Scai dose by is another 
case of battle-association, suggestiog that ail such names denoted traditional battle-rites 
of Briton and Saxon. 

In explaining SUchester Professor Ekwah suggests that ^ the fimt element may be a 
derivation of oe se^dh "" sallow \ He cites early forms in Siii~ and Ctf-. There 
are in faei quite a few ME forms in Cit-^ and we cannot help thmting that this is derived 
from the Roman name of the town, Calleva, which Professor Ekwall says is related to 
Welsh wood. Our explanation ts not accepted by the authorities ; and in view of the 
long period of desertion, the survival of the Roman name would perhaps be uidikeLy [ 
ncveithelesa we stiB prefer it to any other. 

Wayland Smith s Cavct the famous chambered long barrow^ ia in Berks, not Wilts 

(p. XKVIIJ). 

But these errors, such as they are, arc trivial when compared with the rest of the bookp 
which is a splendid and scholarly achievement. O.G.S.C. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NUZl. Volume itr: Old Akkadian, Sumerian, and Cappadocian 

Texts from Nuzi. By TUEOPntLS James Meek. {Cimbridge, U.S^A, : ^artwd 

Uni^^dty JVerr. iMndun 2 Humphrey Milford^ ^ 93 S)- PA- 93 pouter. 

6 do/Arrr. 

In a volume of texts from the site of Nu?i (not far from the modem town of Kirkuk) 
we are accustomed to expect a scries of legal records belonging to a non-Semitie people 
now gencrdly called HurrianE, who wrote bowev^er in a Semitic dialect. Professor Meek 
here presents ns with something quite different: the tablets found in a lower stratum 
which antedates the coming of this people, and belongs to the period when the land wa£ 
under the rule of the Sargonid kings of Agadc, as testified by the script, language, form, 
and names which characterize these tablets. At that time, about z6oo a c., the place w'aa 
not yet called Nuri, which is presumably a Hurrian name, but it had another appellation 
possibly to be read Ga-sur. In a very full and useful introduction the author discusses 
the classes of hia material (which includes a few ^Cappadocian^ tablets)^ the historical 
impheations \ places mentioned in the texts which Dover a gofxl deal of country from the 
Tigris eastwards and also southwards into Babylonia ; the namesi with their preference 
for iterative forms, and some special texts sutJi as the very interesting * map * with its 
clear marking of the compass points, and its notation of mountains and rivers; he also 
translates a group of letter-tablets. 

• For other instniLra «e Ajrriqvmfp ioi4i viii* 338-^. 
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The introduction concludes with a full list of names, and ^ ?**?^P** 7 *, 
all the texts, which are mostly lists, receipts, and the like. This is dou^Jess the most 
satisfactory method of publishing records of this kind w^ch are not such as to make a 
full translation worth the space that it would occupy, 1 he copies of the cuMjfom m 
good and clear. '"■ ■*■ 

evidence of early man in north AMERICA. By Edcab B. Howabd. 

Tht Unwersi^y Museum. Phitadelphia, Pa„ The Muteum Journal, 1935, vol. JtXJV. 

In ihL I^nograph the author describes the results of his fi^d-woik in in^^ting 
Qves and shelters in the Guadalupe Moimtam^ and m the old lake-beds near Clovis, 

both localities being situated in New Mexico. . r 

These investi^ions have establbhcd the fact that ot^iations of extinct 
occur with stone artifseta, and offer evidences that m^ hv^ m North^cnea 
when dimatic oooditiona were very' different from thtw of today « the 
To ascertain as precisely as possible the time when man appear^ in North Am 
the author has brought under observation many different phai^ of the problem, mdudin| 
the lat^ estimates of Late-glacial and Post-glacial times, the trugration-mutea no the 
iS^^tSTsundry anthropological dedu^ons, imd df™tio~ of the ^o types of 

stone implements that occur, namely the Folsom point “fluna and the 
Detailed sections of the lake deposits are g««n and the lo^tion of 
artifacts are recorded, while an adequate number of sectrons, plans an c p grap 

^'**'Hbc^JS%Ses of Late-glacid time-esdmatea, 

emphasiae the wide divergence of opinion among them and call attenuoo to the com- 
□arativc lack of valu-c of such ^ j - t ■ r 

^ The sections dealing with the typology of the Amencan ^mts 

as is also the observation that these two types so far Imve not beeo 

His researohes tend to prove that there is no longer any queslion that man 
contemporary in America wi^ types of animals that are now 

now li« ^hert, mainly in colder dimates, other m higher Utiiudes or at higher 
altitudes, or both. Such, for example, aa the Musk ux. t,Wvs 

tS artifacts found in assodauon with fh' 
one or the other of those types of points daubed nM hi 

The Folsom^like points have been found casilv b« 

w^r.1^ r4Tnn-«;tn The stvlc of flskinfi of these points la such that it cati casi[> m 

ftS. .b. «ir»a ^ p-^« i»vc 

highly polished surfaces than the implements ^own to be . .. . . jj.. 

^oaiison of the technique with that of European standards indicates that 
points a« not earlier than l^te PaJa»lithic. ^hmlly, the amhor W^corai^cd 
«veral opinions of investigators of the subject conclud« 

most satMactoiy estimate of the time that man has been m Amenca. M- tunvET. 

ME^CHEN DIE 

edn.H 2nd impKSSiorip TQ34. Vwnna * ir* 1 

□ RM tach VotuTTH^ (Aound). ^ ^ 

Fim published in 1931, this interet^g woit 7^' 

1932, and was re issued with but slight changes in 1934. It contouis n y 
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brief biographies of mco and women who within a &pan of some four thousand years 
have * made history \ Each biography takes the form of a self-cootain^ essay written 
by a scholar who is an accepted authority on the relevant period* While Austrian and 
German writeis are in the majority, foreign scholojiahip—EngUsh, f rench, American, 
Dutch, Polish, Cjech—^has been freely placed under conirihuiion, and the treatment 
of each subject b dispassionate and unbiassed. The term ^ history * is iciterprirted 
in rmio itrkso^ as meaning constitutional and political history, and p one turns the 
pages it ia templing to subsdtute the title ^ men who have made or given occasion for 
war". In ancient and medieval times these are ktnp and emperors, but from the R^ais- 
sauce onwards the names of siatesmari and revolutionaries become incieasingty frcijuent 
until with Napoleon III monarchs disappear altogether. Thus s chronicle which opc^ 
with Sesostris, Hammurabi and Amenophis iv closes with President Wilson^ limn 
and Georges Clemcnc^u. Space is found for a few political thinkers, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Bcntbam, for example, and for the more belligerent 
Protestant Reformers, John Hus, Luther and Calvin, hut men of science find no mention, 
nor men of purely religious thought. The Jewish contribution to history is eiempUfied 
not by Moses but by laaiaJi, not by Jesus but by St, Pau^ after eenturies of cdipse 
the Jew reappears in the mc^em period in the guise of 3 Rothschild or a Disraeli. The 
last English name to appear is that of Joseph ChambcrIaliL, apostle of Imperialism, a 
reminder that men who make history are not to be opnfused vilihgrmi mem The 
problem of whom to include^ whom to exclude, must have cost the editor, Herr Rohden, 
much careful thought, and no doubt every historian would differ in hia judgment, while 
again a quite different view would be taken by the intelligent laymani Over a score of 
the names found in this list were unknown to the present reviewer, who felt shelved 
from a charge of gross ignorance on finding that they were usually unmentioned^ in the 
WV/rf Hisiory of Mr H, G, Wells. Many of them were of men concerned with the 
building of modem Germany^ others of men who made themselves felt as eastern 
neighbours of the Byzantine and Holy Roman Empires, all of them those whose careers 
held no direct interest for Englishmen. Any list of * men who made histoty * must, 
in fact, have a national bias^ and to German historians it La axiomatic that the core of 
Western civilization as wdl as its key must be sought in the Germanic lands. 

Only throe women take rank aa makers of history, and all by virtue of thdr absolute 
monarchy^ since neither the woman statesman nor the woman Fuhrer has yet appear^ ; 
the three arc Elizabeth of England, Marta Theresa and Catherine the Great: the bitcii 
woman, a Helen of Troy or a Cleopatra, makes history only vicariously* 

The biographies in themselves are admirable : wdl-balaDced, lucid, condse. We 
carry away a clear-cut cameo of Ftolony Soter, introducing a new epoch in clafifiical 
sdence and liteTature ; of WiULam the Conqueror, welding an Englarid that was hence¬ 
forth to count in world politics j of Richelieu, the greatest statesman France wer 
possessed ; of Leo xitl, who made the Papacy once more a force to be reckoned with^; 
of Lenin,* whose dictum regarding colonial or 'exploited" peoples is reckoned as hia 
most original ooiitribudon to modem thoughu * Wie slcht dcr Mensdi dcr Cegenwart 
aus, Tft^ohin blicht er, was erstnebt er ?' asli Professor Eibi Ui the concluding esBay, and 
goes on to say: ' Das wcltanschaulich Wkhtige am stlndischen Gcdariken Ist die 
Verbindung von individucHcm Geltungs- und Tltigkeitsdnmg mit der Einordnung in 
die nationalc und staatlichc Gcmemschaft \ How haTuiIcss and even admirable and 


• In the editkm cireuLiied in Geiminy Lenin is omiited I—^Editoh. 
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flccepuble such tk df>clrme appear^ until we rcfnember to whai: uses ii has been turned. 
Yet on hroader ground we can agree with the writer. In the present age material pro¬ 
gress has outstripped the progress of thought, and we anxiously await a new synthesis 
of metaphyaics and technics^ or more simply of religion and science: 'dann wurdc der 
Okzident doch wieder das gebrige Zentrum der Welt\ E, G, R. TayloRp 

AN HISTORICAL GEOGIL^PHY OF EUROPE. J?y Gorbon East, ^f€thian, 

*935- PP’ fltflpf. 151. 

Nemesis has overtaken die kistorianSf for it has been left to clever jounnaliatE to 
gamer the harvest of theLr meticulously spedalized acholarship, and. to retail it to the 
public. The younger men, however, are breaking away from undition, and can even 
assent to the proposition that we are not finally and completely debarred from knowledge 
of the Dark Ages by the absence of " documents \ Archaeology, place-names^ and 
field-maps are taking rank as cvidcncCp hut with the disconcerting consequence that^ 
unless he is to make a fool of himself, the historian must be something of an archaeologist^ 
something of a pbiLologbt, even something of a geographer. For he must make critical 
use of the conclusions of these fellow-workem. Breadth of learning m^y no longer be 
completely ^crificed to the claims of depth. 

Mr East's HtrfowsJ Geography of Europe well illustrates the problem, for St is an 
attempt to reconstruct the European scene, the " cultural landscape " as it is sometimes 
called, at different periods in the past. Up to a point he side-slip archaeology by taking 
as his starring point the period at which the Roman Empire was already established, but 
in chapter Itt he is obliged to tackle the problem of the Barbarian settlements. Here he 
gives us the results of the regional studies of Gmdmann and Des Marez, and of the wider 
syntheses of Dopsch, and so becomes involved in the difficult themes of past climates, 
soUs and vegetation. Unfortunately the British Isles, in regard to which readers will he 
more familisr with the arguments, arc excluded from the scope of this book. The 
pattern of settlement naturally leads to a consideration of Meitzen^a now more or less 
Accepted dassificatton (although without its racial connoution) into GmamulStfer^ 
Einselhofer and fEriYer. Geographical condiriona have clearly played their part in defin¬ 
ing the distribution of the contrasting types, but is the conneKion a direct one, or is it 
true llMt Gfteartftd^fer are found o^y where the Land Avas already under cuitiration 
when the Germanic invaders arrived ? This, bovrever^ only throws the g^raphical 
pioblcm back to an earlier day. Can we accept the th^b that neolithic Europe waa* 
as a tohoie, drier and warmer than today ■ that there was consequently a greater extent 
of " open" formations of the riepptfdieide type i that these areas were under neolithic 
cultiv'ation, and that mnsequently they were saved from afforestation during a mild and 
wet period that Buper^ened about 70c b.c. ? 

Mr East feels the difficulty of ranging across two or three miUennia, and hence in the 
last pari of bis book selects certain sub-rcgions for more close cxaiuination, among 
them Sicily and the Danube. In the case of the latter he Is at pains to show that 
archaeologiscs and hisEorians are alike at fault when they speak of the Danubian * high¬ 
way" or * corridor ^ There is Ihtle evidence that the river was ever systcmaticdly 
navigated, or even followed along its hanks, from source to mouth. Here, perhaps, the 
audior is tilting at windmilb* Profe^r Gordon Childe, for example, whom he cites 
paiticulATly, seems to mean no more by the term * corridor" than the bmad belt of low 
plains and plateaux that can be loosely grouped about the Danubian axia. A precise use 
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af geographical terminology can only come with a more precise knowledge of gtt^fapby, 
and particularly of the topographical map. 

The 5S iUuatraiive maps which Mr East provided are wdJ thought out as regards 
their content, less well as regards their tethniejuep There is more virtue than at fiiai 
appears in g^ing just this thickness to a Ene, just that shape to a syroboL The random 
hit-and-miss method of map-drawing can no longer be ^owed to pass unchallenged. 
It would not he Just, howeverp to end thU review on a note of ciitimm. Aa Mr East 
truly remarka, ' The historical geography of Europe , . . remains stlU in Large measure 
an unexplored held for research \ Laying aside academic caution., he has taken a plunge 
inid the unknown, in the hope that others will follow. We arc Indebted to him. 

E. G* It TaVLOH. 

MANUEL D'ARCHEOLOGIE PREHISTORIQUE GELTIQUE ET GALLO^ 
ROmiNE JOSEPH DECHELETTE. VoL VI. Aichiologie gdlo-romainep par 
Albert Grenierp part 11, Arch^logte du sol ■ Les rourra. Farii: Pkard, Ss 
BonaparU. ff. 1-46S, J folding maps. Pruf not itated. 

M. Grenier and this reviewer have not in the past agreed as to the scope of a general 
archaeological survey, and we shall no doubt agree to differ. The subject of this 
volume^ howeveTp demands far less comparative material and deals with a subject more 
concrete than the fragmentary remains of fortification in Roman Gaul, it theiefore 
allows its author a better opportunity to display his gifts of dear arrangement and 
admirable expemtion, fortified by well-read scholarship+ The chief grounds for our 
foimcr criticisms are here netnoved, for the subject as here tr^ted has demanded little 
persona] Beld-work and a deep knowledge of the French siib|ect-matter+ M- Grerucr 
haa a task well suited to his ability^ and hb happy choice of an introductory cjuctation 
from Bacon attests hb faith in our power to appreciate the instruciive volume that 
lies before its. 

The first part of the work (1-144) ^ ^ careful ooHecdon of ancient authorities on road- 
classification, road-makingj. and the relation of roada to land-suni^ey. on the growth of 
the road-system in Gaul, as testified by literature and milestones } on nmestoncs, 
ioBCzibed and uninscribed ; on itinerary stones and kindred objects, and the itincranis 
whence they are derived. All thb material b treated with a fullness rare in Engii^ 
monographs, and ia therefore particularly w^cloDme. There b little to add, but it may he 
noted that there b no mention of the preliminary surveying for roads. ^ 

In dealing with these landed interests, there are traces of two views in M. GrEtuer s 
work. The first (22) asserts that the land-surveyora redistributed adjacent property 
conformably with the road-syirt:crn.» and that this kind of procedure happened through¬ 
out the province; the second (3^9“40o) contends that the Gaub may have already done 
thb for themselves, if in less regular fashion than the Romaiii But proof of either 
system b very weak^ and Gteuicr b unwilling to accept the Orange inacri^tions, though 
the fact b that while some of these refer to bmU-^up areas, others indubitably refer to 
fields. He b therefore unable to cite a single example of the application of coloaM 
oenturiadon in Gaul: the only instance is Agrippab Ubian land, if thb b cermn^ 
As for native fields, no instance of a Celtic netivork ts yet forthcoming \ and British 
examples, quoted as a general parallel, show that while minor re-adjuatments occunedp 
the system as a whole remained as it was, cxhibitLiig irregularities which would have 
been the despair of any Roman aun^eyor. On the other hand, British examples of 
ocfituriatiod arc dubious at best; Haverfield was very difiident about hb own example 
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west of Colchester (not Rocheister I) and a comparison df thtgraikoMi of Lugo or Padua 
suggests that he was justified. Nor Is the recoit attcmpi to define the territory of 
Lincoln in better case. In fact, much more must Iramt before even advancing the 
view that agrimensorial operations id Gaul were based upoo the road -system. Caesarim 
[and-alKotmcnts apparently were not (Suetonius, Vita Coer. 38); and too IIxiIk is known of 
the reforms of Augustus ; at Orange, the town-plan cuts very cxldly across the earlier 
road-system (JRS, sxiu, 152). 

But, like the cauui, the provincial road-system was the imposition of Augustus ■ 
Caesar's armies were well used to do without roads, though Grenier most usefully collects 
the evidence for bridges. The RupubUe had built the well-known Via Domitia, but even 
in Augustan days this was not yet a first-dass road^ as Grenier demonstrates j and the 
fact that the Rhine road has yidded uninacribed stones Kke those of Pont de Cart, must, 
as he implies, give pause to attempts to assign these to an earlier period without 
further proof. MSlefitones give little proof of Augustan activity outside Narbonenfljs, 
and confirm Strabo in showing that Agrippa^s trunk roads linked the provincial 
capitals and the Rhindand, as the headquarter of civil and military administration. The 
civittiic^ were left: to evolve their own sj'stems, as Grenier brbi^ out, and the major 
roads in the northwest and elsewhere were only cared for in detail when Claudius had 
acquired Britain. All this is evidently the rrault of the ooncentTation of niilitary power 
upon one front, and in marked contrast with the systems of Spain and Britain, where the 
trunk-roads throughout the pfO^TUce were government-built+ because of the wider 
dispcfsal of forces and the less wealthy resources of the smaller tribes. The cmeigence 
of the Gallic leuga, as contrusted with its submei^encc elsewhere, is no doubt due to 
these factors x while the local itinemry-stoocs testuy in another fashion to local interest 
in the roads of a tribal unit. The presentstioa of details which accompames the^ 
generalisations U not always quite easy to follow. Dvcroiuch space is given to Fomr s 
treatment of a lost stone : and fig* 25 may not be a dedication, but could resemble C/L, 
Jtm+ 9097# The argument on is cunous^ Grenier accepts Oxd s interpretation 

of /i5, 5807, as furtong-stoncs; but what is the connexion between theae and Fathtf 
Le Bonnetieris atones, spaced at leaat ten to the mile } His witness is not indeed to be 
ignored, but what does it prove ? Again, the treatment of urtinscribed milestone might 
have begun with sound examples^ instead of the tombstone of Viromai^, or the shapeless 
stone of Le Mans. Side by side wiih these points, however, there is much interestmg 
matter. The milestones of a private dedicator to the sanciuaiy of Mercury are cx^ed- 
ingly interesting. The correction of the Antnnine Itinerary from Pamplona to Dax is 
excellent; the Iberian mile is not to be admitted here, though It occurs on the Astorga 

Ublets, in the less Romanbed lands. ^ , 

The iiinerary^ones and kindred objects wdJ be of particubr mtept to sludcn^ 
of a province where no such monuments have yet been recorded (except the Rudge 
The discussion of the Antonine Itinerary is particularly inrerestiog as brinpng out the 
mneral arguincat for dating the work, at a time when a closer dating for certain Bntish 
wetioRS has heen attempted. M. Grenier makes a clear case for the docu^ni being 
Diocletjanic in its present form, though ultimately derived from earher work, together 
with its name. The difficulty is to decide when the Scottish poruon was amputated, 
and to what moment the North Welsh jmrtion belongs, or whether these different sections 
■ynchmnitsc at all. The question is not decided by the Severan frontier, as he suggests. 
There arc excellent sections on the PeuUngef Map, the Ravenia List and the Bord&ui 
luneiaiy ; though St would be interesting to sec where Kubitschek would fat the vanous 
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idner^ii^s implied by the VicareUo gtiblcti and the Astorga tablets into his family tretj 
which is too niivdy small to fit the many possibilities. 

Chapters vii and ix, which deal with the survival of Roman roads id the Middle 
Ages, to influeocc later distributions and place-names, might mil have lent tbemselvcs 
to confiation and curtailment. But this is the comment of a generation with a hvely 
faith in field-work. France also has produced some fine field-workers on her roads, 
from Bergier to Matty de Latour. But fidd-work is a^uous ■ on the whole, archives 
offer an easier fields and France is a paradise for archmstts. The result is these two 
chapters, full of ingenuity and irrelevance, touching only the fringe of the problem. 
An odd by-product is the attempt to apply the method of tracing Roman rcai^ by 
assodated minsins to archaeological mater^, such as tombs and temples. Figure 
96 provides a good eiample of what would happen^ suppose the known road were removed 
from the map, and wc w ere left with the temples. The treatment must have been written 
as a warning, for Grenier concludes with the words t ffOiii coufs df re 

chapisref de c^tater jurtout In de cetie taeke. The sounder methods are 

those of Larue and St.-Vemmt, to which he accords important paragraphs in the next 

chapter. - ^ t n 

The chapter on the course of roads is one of the most interesting m the boak. The 
straight line was dictated by surveyor's convenience, and hardly with a view to field- 
survey^ It must often have seemed like the Moscow railroad of Tsar Alexander * but 
the choke was not arbitrary, since there were no maps to dictate it, and imponanl natural 
features were never disregarded. As soon as the enginecis get into diffiojk country, 
some striking watershed and contour courses are in evidence. Vei^ interesung, too^ is 
the observatiou (well paralleled upon Trajan's Column) that bridges tend to be more 
niuTLerous in militaiy areas, to ensure open communication at all aeasons^ votive 
deposits at such crosaingE will interest students of the Tyne bridge^ while the footbridge 
at Montignies St. Christophe is a rarity worth remark. The posling-statLons need 
careful study. If Jublains b a praetorium w'ith it is a remarkably sm^l one : 

and Swoboda was disposed to take the structure at Thes^ as a villa, which it much 
resembles. Neither structure b m the least like the stations at Petit St. Bernard or 
Noreia. 


The chapter on structure follows traditional Hnes, and includes the Latin terms 
derived from architectural contexts where road-maidng b not in question- Only the 
poetic sitmmum Jnrm^n is relevant, and in view of the metre, one cannot rely upon it. 
As Grenier well observes, these termB have ridden and obscured the observations of aB 
since Bergier, and one may wonder why they should still be perpetuated. As in this 
oauAtry, the attempt to collect a body of infoniuition about Roman road-sections reveals 
how very sporadic the work has been, and how insufiident a basis exists for more than 
the most general survey. Large paving was no doubt more common in towns than the 
open country^ if town-roads and their width at gates are relevani to a general survey* 
The great road from Cologne to Boulc^c was paved for long stretches in large blocks^ 
as was also the trunk road from Reims to Tool. The examples figured from Vienne 
(figa. 87^ 104) both lie just outside the town, not bej^ond the suburbs. Most of the roads 
however, were the fanuliar gravelled type;> of which many examples, largely from the 
Germaji area, are dted. An exceedingly mteresting minor class is the mountain ro^, 
with their rock surfaces and cut runnels for wheels, to prevent slipping on the precipice. 

The work doses with a vaJuabk bibliography, and cTnbtjdies a useful collection of 
maps to various scales. The standard of illustration throughout is greatly improved 
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from the voliiinje:^ especially the pnntiiig of the half-tdne blocks : but the nature of 
the subject has imposed that most of the iilustrations should be [LaoblocIcB^ ant! these 
are all weU produced. I. A. RiCHMom. 

WEALDE!^ GLASS : TI-fE SURREY-SUSSEX GLASS INDUSTRY {kd. 12^6- 

1615), By S. E. WiXBOLT, Hove : Cemkridges, 1935 . pp. iUtistrationi 

(induding I4.maps and plans}. 

This book was published m a subscribed edition of 500 oopiea more than tvm years 
ago. Profound apologies are therefore due to the audiDr for reviewing it at this late date. 
With the exception of Hudson's Nalm-e in Dotmland moot books on Sussex seem to be 
written in a chattily indmate. local-patriot atylc.* Mr Winbolt follows their example, 
but bis is the only book on the Weaideu glass industry {as he well calls it)^ and amid its 
discursiveness there is new and useful informatjon. defects w-ould mike a long list. 
The first chapter* " Egyptian, Romm and Saxon glass % better omitted, contams no 
reference to Risa (190S) and Morin-Jean (1913) and little evidence that these not unim^ 
portant authors have been read, to say nothing of such newcomers aa FremeTsdorf, 
Radcmacher and Harden. The old nonsense about blowing at BeiiLHassan is well 
to the fore (p. i). Glass was not a ‘ Roman technique' (p, 4), but several techniques, 
Syrian and Egyptian. The * exotic ", but quite ordin^* neck of +OYriEN£lN XPfl 
not convinoe Mr Winbolt that orientalLam was rife in the North of Europe, or lead him 
to its Rhenish kindred. The cone-beaker with rig-2ags at Worthing is described lout 
court as ' Saxon " twisted ” ale-cup *; not a word about ‘ hroden " or Btomdf. Is 
' palm glass", in quotation marks, from the same source, and are wc expected to infer 
from these bald captions the ai 2 e, colour, find-apots, and present location of the objectA 
illustrated ? 

In three adequate cbapiera on the Normandy and other familica who settled in the 
Weald, Mr Winbolt rightly stresses the importance of the glass industry in obtaining a 
royal charter for Chiddingfold (1300), and he haa al^ discovered that Jotm Faytoe by 
hLt will of 1535 bequeathed his moulds and tools to his son. The last fact is important^ 
It tends to confirm the impression left by medieval glasses that a * line ‘ once established 
changed little in generations. It argues a degree of decorative feeling not without 
parallels in the blown ribs of German i4ih- and isth-century glass. And if moulds were 
worth bequeathing, the question muai arise whether glassmakers, m the Weald* uuder- 
Blood the use of (heated) metal moulds. o 

The foundations of this study were laid many years ago by the Rev. T. S. Cooper 
of Chiddingfold, hia daughter the late Mrs Halahan, who was uumethodical but accurate, 
Mr Wyndham Hulme and others. A body of names and dates was ihm collected from 
local parish registers, wills, deeds of sale, and the like. There is probably no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of these facts, but Mr Winbolt, living in Sussex with hia wurecs all 
round him, gives few refexences to primary autboririca. Where arc the 1 ^ documenu 
and who has read them i What are the exact dates and wording of roister entries i 
An extensive passage is blithely quoted from a borrowed copy (p. 4 S)' 

Chapter v stans well ou glassmaking in Kent and ends with a sighing and a sobbing 
over ' veteran oaks". After this Mr Winbolt reaches the glasshouse sites on which be 
has dug. He lists 27 (chaps, v-jx), adding iu many casifts the latitude and longitude and 
describing the siege-pot fragments, furtiflce droppings and vessel and window-gUss 
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fragRicnts. Th* idcmtificatbn of the skea with recorded p!ace-iiaiti« seerofl to reqwc 
more support from local topography^ early maps and p^-namc studies, aubjects which 
do not appear in tbc list of books {pi 74). And Mr Winbolt does oot reaJtie ^ifi'ideiitly 
how diSicult it will be ,fof the next civilization to trace how kilns and sites Lo the 
potteries have changed hands Lo the last two centuries. But one is disposed to agree 
with his main thesis^ that a rather hard pale-green metal, found a foot below the ordinaiy 
level and not unlike certain late * Roman ’ metalB* sometimes free-blown and somerimea 
blown zeith a mould, is anterior to the beautiful IVtildglm of the 1 6th century. Whether 
or not this fabric goes back to the Laurences^ it is not credible that a dourisbing glass 
industry existed in the Weald for 300 years without producing the phials, bottles, lamps 
and urinals of oomman medieval iise+ Mr Winbolt'fl tendency to close the * mediaeval 
gap' has been a marked featuin of other glass studies published in recent years. 

We may be grateful at the end for the list of dates and the translations from 
Thcophiius and Agiioola, though * Hcradius ’ might have been added, with the texts of 
all three, Mr Winbolfs scoop is the first transJation in English of the notes on GiasJ^nit 
compiled in Rome by the Swedish monk Peder Mlnnson (f, 1460-1534)^ Minnson 
is (specially interesting for his mention of the * point ’ (Swed^ pi^) which produced the 
highp sharp^ Conical kick of medieval bottles, both in the Near and in Europe, and 
was still used in English pbiaJ work of the 17th cedtuiy* As for the illustrations, too 
many of them are devoted to the Wealdcn picturescjde. They are not even numbered# 
The drawings of fragmenta are far from revealing and the many sketch-maps more useful 
than elegant. 

Professional archaeology been iuciined to turn up its nose al this * lone * excavator 
and his predcccsaong. He does nut (sbey the rules which soraedmes make archaeology 
unreadable. He spedaliaes in an jndustiy and its iustory. Professional archaeology 
rarely docs so, because it is usually unaware of the most ordinary technological facts« 
It cannot therefore complain if Mr Winholt wa^'es his spade a little wildly. He has had 
the good sense to see his subject with the eyes of a modem body for industrial research^ 
the Society of Glass Technology, This gives him standing in a living industrial world 
which professional archaeology does not yet possess. W* A. ThobpE, 

DIE B. 4 NDKERAMJ! 3 CHE ANSIEDLUNG BEl KOLN-LINDENTHAL. By 
Werker Duttleh and WaLOEMAR Haserer {Rdmisch-geirnanbche Forscbnngen, 
ii). pp. lyS, S3 p/ffter, 2 pfunj. Bertiftf WaiUr de Cruyler, 1936^ a fsah* 

T^ Danubian village at Lindenthal near Cologne is the first ncolithio village to 
be excavated and published completely. The information to be expected from such a 
complete excavation is naturally of a quite difTerent order from that obtainable by test- 
sections through ditches and dwellings, such as have hitherto contented Bririah and 
Continental archaeologista. We may expect light on crucial economic and sociological 
questions which cannot be solved by smaU-scaJe excavations* however scrupulot^y 
conducted. Nor will our expectations be disappointed. Not only has the long campaign 
at LLndentbal firmly catablisbed a ceramic sequence and brought to light new types of 
construction that could never have been defined by any partial exploratian | it has sdao 
furnished data for reconstructing the sub-Boieal landscape, for estimating the population 
of a Danubian village and for studying its agtictiJiural economy^ 

The more outstanding conclusions have already been pTcscnted to readers of 
Antiquity in an article (March 1936, pp, 25-36) by one of the excavators. It ^ouJd 
have served to whet appetites for details as to the methods of excavation^ the evidence 
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on which Buttler's coiidusions wre based and other results obtaLned, Th^ demand 
fibotdd be sdtished by the complete, exhaustive and wdMUustnitcd publication under 
review. It will be recalled that the area excavated covered about jl acres, that it com¬ 
prised a village or aucoession of villages occupied over a period long enough to be divided 
into four phases^ and that a variety of fitructtiies—ditches and palisades, pit-dwellu^ 
complexes and refuse pits, store-houses and barns—were r^ognized within il. Ad are 
here described in detail. Two large plans on a scale of i : 5 '^ ill^trate the totality of 
structures trarad x eight plans on a scale of 11 lioo show the distribution of the several 
types within the excavated area and between the BeveraJ chronological phases. Plans 
and sections of the ditches and of the most important dwellingSp pits and bams are added^ 
and every one is described m detail in the text. 

The measurements upon which all these plans are based were rnadc by one^ or 
at the most ivfc, professional archaeologists who had at the same time to supervise 
the work of as many as loo labourers. WTiat a monument to the energy and des'otion 
of Herm Puttier and Habcrcr and to the efficacy of the training and cacouragemcnt th^ 
receiv'ed from Dr Bersu. The concise account they give^ of their methods forms in 
itself quite a manual of the excavators* technique (though it must be remembered that 
the iSss on which they worked, if inferior to chalky is a far more favourable wil for the 
recognition of disturbances than the gravels or days underlying too many British Bites). 
Their labours have produced a picture of a Danubian settlement quite different from any 
available wben I tried to summarize tbe evidence eight yearn ago. Tbcir oiclhods a^ 
thoroughness brought to light ^ructures not marked by any occu pation-deposit. Thereby 
the hoily dispuied question wbethcr the Oanubiana built rectangular or curvilinear 
bouses has been settled : their dwelling were curvilinear but they also erected rect¬ 
angular store-rooms and bams side by side with these+ Buttler happily iMustmtes the 
constru^on and function of these v'arious structures by the modem analogies from 
Hungary and the Balkans which he has already described in AntU^UtTY** Incidentally 
he draws attention to a redaingular store house on piles sn our ovm Glastonbury Uke- 
village, iinreoogni 2 ed by its excavators. 

From tbe house-foundations Buttler is able to esumate the population of this 
typical neolithic village at the tkne of its widest expansion at ‘ between two hundred and 
three hundred soula ': the figures two to three thousand mentioned in his ANTigumr 
artidCp must be due to a slip. He further adduces valid grounds for computing the total 
life of the settlement at only three centuries and the dumtion of the whole Danubian i 
development at not more than 5*^ years. He uses this deduction to_ justify a fresh 
protest agalrtst exaggerated estimates of the length of the New Stone Age in northern 

Europe. r it ^ * 

The cxcavatiOii yielded abundant rdies* notably Danubian i pottery of aU vanettWi 

from the simplest linear ornament through Menghiti's music-note style to the cornplex 
hybrids, fhmUiar from the Belgian Omalian. The excavators explain why simple 
stratieraphical observations do not suffice for determining the sequence of these styles 
and why the contend ‘ of a single dwelling-pit ‘ need not constitute a cynological 
unit. The discoveries, often reported, of acveral distinct styles of pottery in one and 
the same pit \ are no proofs of their oomemporanchy ; instead the i^irenc^ of the 
several styles in the intact fioor^epcsits of the various dwelling and refuse^pits were 
tabulated. From the statistics thus compiled it is seen that the fourteen ccraoijc types 


* His article wim firsi publiabcd in ihe Fffjnwr yahriu^fier . Eonoa, 
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dtsdngu^hed actually fall into fmir groups, the components of each repeatedly leoirring 
together cn ihe floor of the ^me pit. A scnaU num^r of ca^es in which the intersection 
of two pits revealed the reladvc age of each sufficed to establish the sequence of the 
several groups^ It ia by this mieaiia that the long dispute as to the relative chrODology 
of Danubtan pottery in western Germany has at last been settled. 

In the study of the site and its rclis the assistance of other disciplines was most 
profitably mv'ok^. Thus microscopic examination of the ]K>ttcry proves^ what had been 
inferred from stylistic peculiarities, that some vessels were actually imported into 
Lindenthol from other vdJages, some probably as far away as the mouth of the Main. 
North of the Balkans this is the first case of trade in articles so fragile as pots being 
rigorously demonstrated for neolithic Europe ; in Thessaly neolithic commerce in pots 
was proved by Wace and Thompson twenty-five years ago. Incidentally such imports 
help to extend the reJalis^e chronology, established for the Cologne district, to other parts 
of the Rhineland. Petre^phieoJ analyses show that some stone implements too, or at 
least the materials for their manufacture, were imported—a fact not surprising to British 
ptehistoriaDS;. The geological survey of the site again providca the data necessary for 
appreciating the environment to which the village was an adjustment. 

Altogether the book is Impressive tesUmony to the skill and devotion of its authors, 
to the foresight of the RC»misch-gcrmanische KomuiissLon of the German Archaeological 
Instiuite and to the enlightened patriotism of the State and municipal authoritjes. The 
result U a precious contribution to prehistory—not only to the solution of spedol technical 
problems such as the determuiation of cuhure-sequciioes and house-types, but also to the 
more humane study of the economy and social structure of a neolithic group. And 
Battler's ooncluEiing remarks should be token to heart fay prehistorians in all countria. 
* In prehistory it is now time to turn from small special problcma to wider vital issues 
and m excavation to attack great objectives rather than to follow the reverse road* If only 
one or two complete settlements, characteristLstic of each culture and eaclii epoch, could 
be fiilly excavated, we should gradually accumulate the data fmni which to build a 
reliable picture first of the material, and then of the spiritual, culture of the past. Then 
many theories and hypotheses with which prehbtory stJH has to w'ork, w'ould vanish 
to moke room for a sure foundation for further research ^ But have we in the British 
Isles yet reached the stage, achieved in Genmny by the Innumerable small excavations 
of the post, when we should turn from section-cutting and testing to concentrate on 
operations which must la$^t over many seasons and absorb large sums ? y q CttltnE, 

DEDALICA: a study of Dorian plastic art in the seventh century Ujy R. J. H. 

JjEtfKiNS. pp. 94, ani^ II pkifi. Cambridge Unwersiiy Press^ ^ 95 ®^ 7 ^ 

In this small and useful book the author has attempted to bring some order into our 
knowledge of the art that developed in the Pdoponnese and Crete in the earliest age that 
can correetiy be called Archaic, which followed Immediately after the Geometric. His 
primary dilficulty is with chronology within the seventh century, a century notoriously 
free from fixed dating points. As he says (p, 60) ' the independent external e^ddence 
for dating is disappointingly meagre. Not a single head of which we have hitherto made 
mention forms pmt of an extant grave-group'. He therefore makes * the assumption 
that Dedalic heads of all schools which showed the same stage of stylistic devclopmeni 
are contemporary % Bnt this otherwise reasonable assumptLon meets at once an Insoluble 
obstacle in the strange case of Etruscan buechcro vases, dated firmly to 560-525, which 
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Ate deoomted with " Dedalic * heids of a centuiy earlier m type. But he offers no solu- 
tioh : * conditions he says, ' of space and relevancy do not permit a discussbn of diia 
interesting problem here \ That, I fear^ is not the way to dispose of an uiatancc which 
fiCultLBes a general principle proposed as the basis of the method of classificatiDfi. Nor 
does his entire ombsion of the most important locally-made Sicilian examples of the 

* Dedslic * stjMe help matters. Can we be sure that here, too* there is no time-lag ? the 
earliest Sicilian terracotta figures from Selinus and wcatem SicUy look as though they 
belonged to the eariicst Dedalic period tn the author's classification—^that is to say to 
a date before the foundation of ^llnus I If they are later^ then they give us a second 
instance of a delayed style, similar to the Etruscan, which again stultifies the general 
assumption. That m the danger of ^tablishing typologies—one has to omit the 
inconvenient. 

Similar difficulties arise from a consideration of the Piinias goddesses* The 
author finds them so surprisingly sophisticated in treatment, though their structure is 

* DcdaJic \ that their style ' b one of neatness and slickness combined i^ith a slight seLT- 
conscinusness and over-emphasb of archaic deta£ * that he is forced to eKclude them 
from his typology; he assumes that they arise cither from * a peculiarly refined and 
mannered caricature' of the * Dedalic" style that arose just after its close, or alternatively, 
that they are copies, made to replace damaged archaic work of authentic style. I have 
yet to hear of an archaic style thiU caricatures itself, and the appeal to damage and replace- 
ment must not be made unless it can be justified* Is there proof of any kind of such 
damage to the Prinias temple ? 

This repeated exclusion of the mconvcrdcnt from a perhaps too rigid classification 
suggests rather that the classification needs overhaul. U'hiJe 1 have no doubt at all that 
Mr Jenkins's geneml aitangcment of this most interesting Peloponneskn style, which 
he calls" Dedalic \ is correct in general, k k too rigid. Nor has he made it cover enough 
ground. His ombaiona are remarkable* 1 can find no mention of the Thera stone 
iLr/ {who m unique among Dedalic s4nil!ptures for the treatment of her hair), and a bare 
footnote reference to the one important male Dedalic Aoicr^i fragment in Ddos, of ILfe- 
size and a perfect parallel for the Delphian bronze k^furos which the author treats at 
length. Further, while ihe Cleobb b treated in full detaik the DeJian colossus also 
receives a mere footnote. Both are post-Dcdalic and deserve discussion together. The 
Dirmys and Kitylos pair from Boeotia are strangely assigned to the 6lh century, yet 
they must he another unfortunate example of * delayed Dedalic * if this is so. 

Another omission, quite surprising, is that of the well-known group of marble lamps 
decorated with ^ Dedalic heads "* it would have been mierEsting to sec what pro¬ 
venience the author assigned to them, whether Cretan or Sicilian or Peloponnesian. Nor 
is the stone head from a half-scale * DcdaJic" statue At Sparta (Artemis Orthia) dealt 
with at atL 

FbalJy it b dubious if the tcitn " Dedalic' esn be assigned at all to the style with 
which the bMk deals. The oldest Greek referonos to Daedalus make him an Athenian, 
and, as Miss Richter has pointed out p\fttropohtiin Museum June 1^34), 

l^aedalus may well signify that movement in art exemplified by the late ^h and early 6th 
century' Attic colossal sculpture of which the New York, Sunium and Dipylon ^ouroi' are 
instancfs. If Daedalus meant anything coherent to a Greeki and there is little doubt 
that he did, he signified a sudden move of art towards ‘ life ^ and away from that strict 
fqmrnlbm indicated by the w'orks discussed in this book. That movement came at the 
close of the 7th oenttiiy, and the ^ pupils of Daedalus * arc all datable to ihe first half of 
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iht sixth. How then can we employ the term for workj dated by the author to 670 B,a ? 
Significantly he lemarka of the CleobiA of Delphi, which he discusses fuMy, * llh , , , 
Ironical that Cleobis^ should be in fact outside the group which has inherited the name 
of the artist \ It Is indeed imnicah but rather because Mr Jenkins and other archaeob 
ogisis have arbitrarily assigned the ttm ^ Dedalic' to a penc»d that it cannot cover. 
Some other term must be used— seventh century Dorian * ia adequate. Ckruioly 
sculpture of that age had uot" uiberlted * the name of DaedaJua. To allege that is simple 
bcoTTCct. It has been inherited only since the war and is a lemi that^ like many in 
archaeology, should be replaced by one Jess misleading. 

The language in which the boot is written ts more free from jargon than many 
specialist works of this kind. Indeed it is fiuent and pleasant to readn^ But I have 
noted the following: " declension * for ' declinep. 44 ? a group of works of art * centres 
in * a certain atalue, p. 51 ; the group can ^ oollect round or the statue can be the 
" centre of \ but a group cannot ^ centre in *. 

The term ^ Dedalicism used frequently^ b a horror, due for rapid extermination 
and only to be used verbally ; also * tripertition ", p. 33. The plates are good, though the 
Auxerre statue should not appear ss a last, Stanlev CaSSON. 


A HISTORY OF CARMARTHENSHIRE. Edited for the London Gam^hcjishire 
Society by Sir John E. Lloyd, f.b.a. VoL i. From Prehistoric Times to the 
Act of Union (1536). CarJjrj^; WilHam Ltms Ltd., 1935, pp. XIX, 37s, irflA maptt 
and iilustrattims. :^os (to subscribera 4if for 2 vols.). 

Wales, probably because of its comparative povcityi is not rich in county histories 
of the old type. By way of compensation it pr^uced the earliest, and in many wap 
the best, of all—George Owen's ^smptian of Fmbroktshire^ a work that astonishes by 
its insight aod accuracy of observation. It was written in 1603 but wss first printed by 
Fenton in 1796 and not properly edited untd 1891, Some ycara ago a scheme was 
initiated for a series of county bbtories on the lines of the Victorift Hbtory of the Englbh 
Counties, but it failed to materialise. 

Cannaiihcrtshire has never possessed a county history of any kind, but in 1930 the 
matter was seriously taken in hand by the London CarmarthenahiDe Society and the 
present volume is the firat fruit of their effort. The Sodety can be congratulated upon 
the fact that during the years of fmaodal depression such a scheme could be carried to 
completion in a county that is in part a ' special area \ 

In two ways the plan of the present volume departs from some other efforts of the 
same kind. In the first place^ it oontains a short iutrcductory chapter on the * physio- 
graphical background \ but with thb exception it docs not attempt to cater for the 
geologist, the botanbt, or the zoologist, A great deal can be said on both aides of this 
question. The activities of man are cooditioned by his surroundings, and historians 
have been vety apt to neglect thb essential aspect of ^cir subject. On the other hand a 
specialist account of the botany, loolow or geology of a county goes beyond the require¬ 
ments of the historian and seems to be more suited to publications that appeal to the 
etudetits of these particular sdences. It» no easy matter to strike a juat balance between 
flflirra of this kind. 

Upon the second matter there will be more geoeral agreement. The editor has 
treated his subject as the history of the county as an entity, and not as an agglomeration 
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of histories of parishes aad towns. His decision should meet with approval. The 
history of a tmy area is extremely itsefiil, and in competent hands can be most delightful, 
but the county historian should select the weightier matters and neglect the srnaller 
details. The history of England is something far beyond the sum total of the hjsiory 
of its component counties, and so the history of a county is something beyond the history 
of its Individual parishes. 

The volume opens with an Introduction eontainbg the section on physiography 
by Mr E. G, Bowen, a section on the dialects to prove that we are really In Wales, ^d one 
on the boundaries by the Editor. The County as it exists is the result of the legislation 
of 1536 and 154a but that represents the end of a long period of growth. The eastern 
portion is the ancient Welsh Kingdom of Ysttad Tywi {with the istception of Cower} 
but the western portion has been carved out of the old kingdom of Dyfed. The town of 
Carmarthen stood on the borders of the two kingdoms, but the Normans, on excellent 
strategic grounds, selected it as the central site of their invasion, and the coimty gradually 
expanded from the town. The castle was royal (not marchef) and after being termed an 
‘ honour ‘ and a ' castelry' the area subject to its jurisdietbn was called 2 county after 
1241. By the statute of Rhuddlan ta it was assimilated to the new counties of 
North Wales and acquired a sheriff. Its development is thcTefore tUHerent from the 

palatine lordships of Pembroke and Glamorgan on its west and east. 

The development of the boundaries is an exceedingly interesting illustration of the 
rclAticn:S of upland and Jowland peopl'cs to on& anothcf within, ihc same area* CarmarthcQ 
was suocesaively a Roman fort and a Nottrtan centre^ and the ooujitj spread oulwar^ 
from it. Nevertheless the outward boundaries of the County so formed are still for the 
most part those of ancient tribal divisions. They ate river boundaries natural and 
appropriate to an upland people, but hardly ever adopted by lowlanders. The exception 
is the western boundaty, which seems to be the result of arrangements made late m the 

Middle Agca. ■ i_ j f 

The chapter on prehistoric and Roman dmes is (with one excepbon) the product of 
past and present members of the staff of the National Museum of Wales, and is a wurthy 
monument to the work of that great institution. It » cjuite certain that twmty yeaia 
ago it could not have been written with anything approaching such precision and fuJlnew. 
The subject b treated on the widest lines and the local developments rotrokted wnb 
the general European roovementa, and theif distributions explained. The dolmens, for 
instance, are all of the western type and their dbmbution points to the existence of a 
traffic route from Carmarthen Bay to the northern coast of Pembrokeshire to avoid the 
storm-teased headlands of St. Davids. In the Bronze Age this route becomes dear, 
and the small number of Beaker people also came across the sea from Somerset or Devon. 
The whole development has that condouity which Sir Cyril Fox has proved is so char- 

aetcjristic of a higUand rcEion. . ^ r ^ l 

There follows a masterly chapter by Sir John Lloyd oa the age of the native prinoea. 
It b a confused and varying story, for the most part of local tepercUMiona of the relmions 
between Wales and England in general. It certainly does not sulf.^ from lack of incident, 
but it is difficult to disentangle and difficult to memorize. In the s^cd hands ol bir 
John Uoyd it attains order and coherence, and his chapter is mvaiuahle for the history 
of Carnurthenshirt, but will also (now that the Hvtory of Waltt is out of print) be found 
of great utility for the general hbtory of medieval Wdes. 

- The succeeding chapter on the later Middle Ages (12SZ-153&) i* "ot nearly ^ 
successful, but the author had to face great difficulties, Aa he saya the sources available 
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for a study of Carmarthenshire after the Conquest are limited tn type and quantityp and 
but few have been edited ** The chronJde^ have ceased, and even a comparativdy poor 
chronide is far better than none at aU, Consequently the author has to desenbe the 
organization of the County interspensed tvith such pieces of historical Information as he 
oQ^d find, and if the resulting picture lacks finish it is due to the defects of the authorities 
and not of the author. 

The volume ends with an admirable chapter by Mr A. J* Richard on the caatleip 
boroughs, and religious houses. A better choice could not have been made because 
Mr Richard possc^es in an unusual degree the knowledge of the historian and the 
archaeologist. He is at home in medieval docuroentB and has also conducted excava¬ 
tions, so We am given a combination of archaeology and history that could hardly be 
bettered. 

Fin^y there am three features that give dbtinctfcin to the volume. The first b 
the admirablje semes of maps. They are all based upon the plain Ordnance Survey 
map (scale 4 miles to the inch) and upon It are plotted in the maimer of an overprint the 
featu^ ch^ctcfistic of the vanous periods. The result b to make comparison easy 
and inferences certaim Behind the archaeological and hbtorfcaJ writing are keen 
geographical minds. 

The second feature, not found in books of local history, is the excelience of 

the writing. Perhaps it b invidious lo mention names when al b so good* but Sir John 
Lloyd^ aa everyone knows, b master of an admirable historical stylci and Dr Mortimer 
Wheeler wrhea ^th a distinction rare among archaeologists. He can succeed in making 
even an excavation report readable. 

Thirty the publishers are to be congratulated heartily upon the production. The 
fom^t^ wiU stand comparison with the issues of many of the private prases that 
specialize in the printing of beautiful books, and the binding is a real binding—not the 
' casing * that usually has to do duty for it. It is a marvellous volume at the price, 
probably only rendered possible through the gcxierpaity of the subscribers. 

H. J. Randall. 

GAMLE GARDS.^NLEGG I ROGh.^ANT> (Fortseltelse). By JaN PerEPSENr 

Osh : InstiSuSi^t for tammenii^tndc Kuiiurforskningt 1956. pp. 100 smd 65 plates. 

15 N. kr. 

^ The study of the domestic life and economy of our prehistoric foremnners by 
minuterJy examining their houses and fields has been a feature of post-w^ar archaeology 
in other lands than Britain. In Nonvay the new orientation, of research has been most 
aucc^fully represented by Dr |an Petersen, Director of the Stavanger Museum- The 
relatively level, granitic coasts of Rogaland must have been one of the least sparsely 
settled dbtricts of Norway even in the Stone and Bronze Ages^ judging by the w^ealth 
the Stavanger Museum in relics from those periods. But it is only from the early 
centuries of our era that complete farms have so far been identified.. Dr Peteraen was 
first led to hb successful search for their mins by a study of old farm-names^ and in 
*933 ptiblbhed a first account of hts researches. The present volume is a contmuation 
Md describes (in Nonvegian, with adequate German r^sum^J new, and in some respects 
different, stmctuieav 

^ On the tiny island of Utsira, lying right out in the North Sk, were no leas than ten 
anctent steadbga, about half going back to the VdlkmBaaderurtgssriU These are all 
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quite smaJ! (say 8-5 m. X 3.5 m.)* one^noomedp recutigular cabins with sometimea an 
enclosed plot attached. As in all the Rogaland houses^ the walls were built of smaU 
boulders, but posts, sometimes standing in rceogfiL^lc sockets, at others resting on flat 
flags, helped to support the rooEs. TI’h; latter were covered with birch-bark as in 
mwem Norwegian farma : charred remains of the bark were discovered both on Utsira 
and at other sites. In one of these minute island farmsteads it was evident that bog^ 
iron had been smelied—a vivid sidelight on the primitive economics of die Migration 
Period. 

Earlier, and even more Interesting, are the farms at Lyngaland^ TOiied by membcis 
of the IntcirLstional Prehistoric Congress last Augnst- On an open heatfk thE con- 
gressists saw not only the foundations of two big farmhouses, but also the ruined dykes 
enclosing the attached helds. The moor is dotted too with circular heaps of Biones™ 
qi have been planned—exaedy like the * small cairns ^ on Scottish and Yorkshire rnoors. 
In his book Dr Petersen admits that most may have been funerary, though he found 
nothing in two that he cxcavatedn Prof. Hart, however, argues that the majority are not 
burial places at all, but Just heaps of stones, deaied off the flelds. The steadings 
themselves lie side by side ivilh a narrow yard bet^veen them, from which leads a ‘ hollow 
way^—really a fentwl cattle-track—at very narrow* but widening like a funnel 

towards the moorland pastures. 

One house was 6a m. long over all and divided into five rooms 5 to 6 m. wide, the 
other 28.5 m. long by 3 to ^5 m. ’wide but undivided. Thresholds and hearths, paved 
and cobbled areas, are now easily recognizable, but it must have required very close 
observation to distinguish such from the general chaos of faUen stones and the 
naked rock that outcrops here and there. These large houses both go back to about 
A,o. 400. 

Five housa at Havodl seem to be about a century older. They are the remains of a 
regularly planned village* such as can be seen* more complete, at three other sites not yet 
sdeniiflcally excavated^ In all, the small rectangular houses are grouped radially round 
a circular or oval space with a barrow in its centre. 

Thantfl to the author's magnificent photographs, accompanied by an e^ustlvc 
but concise explanatory test and detailed planSh those who have not had the privilege of 
viewing the terrain, should be able to visualize both the ruins and their setting: the 
photograph of the cattle-tmek at Lyngaknd is a model example of the treatment of a 
difficult subject. Air-photographs* having been taken in unsuJtabk lightings do not 
help much, save for one view of the o^'al village of ^ Oysjanc in Klepp. 
tecturc here dcscd&ed is strikingly different from any^ing known in prehistoric Brhain. 
But the environment out of which it grew is so similar to that of onr Highland ,^ne 
that the methods employed for its revelation give a l^soui applicable to Briti'sh excava¬ 
tion, And, after all* these Norwegian house-^pesr rather than the AtJantic-Celtic 
courtyard houses, are the ancestors of those still suniving tn the VVest Highlands. 

The excavations here described were not designed to hi I museuin cases or to 
gratify collcetoiSi. And in fact relics were few and unimpressive but m most cas^ 
auffident to date the sites. Tracked stones have parallels in Scotland and North Irelmd, 
and pots with milled tima from Lyngaland may be compared vnth some recently deaent^ 
from Antrim. At Lyngaknd and in several other farms well-worked flints, including 
even a * Games point *1 were found. Petersen explains them as remains of Stone Age 
visitants, but my own experience suggests that the rnaniiCacture of flint implements was 
not arrested by the coming of iron, ^ ^ ChilDE* 
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LES PEINTURES RUPESTRES SCHEMATIQUES DE LA PE!^INSULE 

IBERIQUE. By L'Aasi Hzntu Breuil, VoL ni, Morena, pp. 125, 59 phles. 

VoL IV, Sud-cal ct cst de PEspagnc. 166, 45 plaiti- Parts : Imprirt^ l^gny, 

1933 mui 1935.* 

In these two fiplendjf! volitm^ the AbW Breud gives a complete atmunt of a krgtr 
aeries of rock-surface paintingSi usually in red paint, which almost entirely belong to tnt 
Eneolithic period of Spanish prehistory. In one case the paintings actually overlie 
Palaeolithic natumltslic paintings which at least certifies their later dale. But the genp^l 
character of the paintings is totally different from anything PalacoIitMc. Rigid 
formalisation of human and aniinal figura, purely gwmetne^ designs and actual 
representations of fnen holding bridled aiumals^ all indicate a time long after the last 
fine PalaeoUlhic artistic period. The Abbe makes comparison^ rightly;, woth the 
paltems on cylinder-idob and dolmen-stones of Spain and Portugal and on artifacts of 
the same period. He points out that the places where the paintings occur arc not near 
habitation-siTes, and that they are in coasequence probably religious centres. Some of 
the symbols and signs painted on the rocl^ ^ ne sent pas encore de Fccriture^ rpais y 
oonduisent \ For they are certainlj indicatioTis intended to convey information to 
others. Possibly the painted mcks were in fact centres for the distribution of informatiaii 
concerning travelling, hunting and the like. The plates and photographs of the paint¬ 
ings and scenery are mignihcenL But ihe paintings themselves are totally devoid of 
artistic import, 

THE ANCIENT BURIAL-MOUNDS OF ENGLAND. By L. V. Ghins^. 

MeihutBf 1936. pp- 240, 24 plai^St ii plant and dm^ams. I2f 6rf. 

This is a kind of barrow-^ide^ and it b one that will be read and used by many 
rcadeis of Antiquitt. There is no book covering the same ground—indeed, with the 
exception of a few specialised works of limited scope, there ifl nothing,! m I am 

aware, which deals exclusively vdth barrows except Thurnam^s famous articles^ iti 
Archatologta^ Mr Grinsell writes for open-air people^ giving abundant practied 
directions about itms, roads, views and distances. His style b rather ragged but his 
obvious enthusiasm for barrow redeems many shortcomkigs. When every entidsm has 
been madCr it remains a fact thal the author knows a great deal about bis subject, that he 
has visited many barrows and discov^ered many new ones, and that his knowledge is that 
of the Serious student who has earned his right to a hearing by hard work and nscarch. 
The illustrations are almost all good, and though some of them arc on the small side they 
are on the whole adequate. More plans and sketch-maps, however, would have been 
welcome^ Our growing debt to Major Allen for his incomparable air-photographs is 
once again apparent, and full use has been made of the Oidnance Survey collection of 
R,A.F* air-photographs, one of which adorm the dust-cover. 

The first part of the book {ppn 13-104) hislory of barrow-study, type 

and chronology, burial customs past and present, folk-loine, local names, maps, field-work, 

*■ Vvt ipcilo^ife 10 Diithor, puhlialKr imd qut mden for dcu tuviof^ publbhcd a review 

of dtt first iVitj i.'oluinfS of this tfnj^rtiini vi,tjifk. In spire of repeated ef^ortn^we have been tuuiblc » 
obtain the rcs-inr frain the persnii to whoftk Wc neill it (viirh moiher book) oO tfi AuifUSt 19^^ 
Editch. 

t Except of courwe GrwnweU'i oocouni of hi* Jooting-MpedrtioEki —qda of the roost tedious 
hopka ever wriiicn. 
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excavation. The Iwt item is written admittedly with limited knowledge and experience 
and itH mdiision does not add much to the value of the booL The diagram on 15 
docs not bring out what we bcUeve to be an important chaiacterisdc of bug barrows 
(both stone and earthen)—that their original shape was often if not dwayE^ that of e 
quadrilateral with the two longex sides slightly converging towards the weateru end. 
Weathering has generally obscured this feature, and many of the older plai^ are in¬ 
accurate in this respect. ' Several earthen long hajrowSj when seen from the air, appear 
strikingly rectangular. The facta about true and false passage-grave bairom are 
correctly stated-, hut the explanation given {p. 14) of the change from ‘ true * to ' false 
is new and not altogether convincing. Wc commend the au^or for the foot-note on 
p. 31, distmEuishing * an expression of his own personal opinion * from opinion which 
have gained gcncntl acceptance. Neither is necessarily correct, but there is a dinerence, 
and it is most important^ especially in a book like this^ to call attentjon to that difference. 
It is said that the fine air-photograph of a duster of Saxon grave-mounds on Denringsio^ 
Downs, Kent (plate V) is the last record of them in a pkfect state* Would any other 
country allow the gnaves of its ancestors to be obliterated by the builder ? Refcrcmcc 
should be made to the fine group on Barham Down and to others (now vanished) at 
Dinton, Bucks, and on W^alton Bridge Green, Middlesex. The alleged Jong barrow at 
Southampton called Bevis* Mount is more likdy to have been a Castle Mound ; I know 
of no evidence that it was long, but it was destroyed in the nineteenth century and no 
a^uate description of it has sur^ ived. A reference might have been made on page 47 
to the opening of New Grange tumulus by the Northmen. The caprone of the 
Whisperine Kniehts (p. <i) has long since disappeared ; the burial-chamber is repre¬ 
sented without one in the earliest illustration (by Stukeley)* {Actuary Sti^el^a 
illustration is inconsisteiit with the text i I pin my faith rather on the former), e 
sueeest that the * eoty ' in Kits Coty House is to be connected with the term eott » often 
app^ed to burial^chambeia, rather than with OE cot (p, 58). Mill-barrow southeast of 
Wineheater is spdt moftan beorh in a chatter of a.p. 961 (Birch, Csrf. ^x. ili, 1077) ■ 
we aie tempted to associate it with Mscgla, the oompanion of Pott and Bicda, who are 
said in the Saxon Chronicle to have landed at Portsmouth, 17 miles to the 
in A.D. 501. Whatever its origin, the name cannot be connected with a wmdimlL Die 
reference to Cwichelmcs hlasw (p. 102} occurs not in a charter but m the 5»on 
Chronical (sub anno 1006), though the identification la not a^ve suspicion ftl» form 
Scutchamcr Knob surecsts an early form feuccan men, the devil s pond). A LwiHulmes 
hkm in the boundall Ardlcy* Oxon (Kemble. Cod. i>J>. 1289. loth c.) m^t refer to 
another harrow of the same name. The mound of Lanji'on Quoit (p. 108) is m ^ 
opinion certainly long. Mention should be made of the huge long ba^w ailed 
Woolley barrow (parish of Morwenatow, Cornwall, 3 Nw), first recognir^ by Major 
Bu^e-Fox, who told me of it. There is another twenty miia to the south at Hendra- 
buroick (parish of Davidstow, Cornwall, 10 8E), with cup-marks on ^e ^ps'ofje- . 

The rest of the book is arranged topcgfapbically and t^nststs of a detailed dcacn^ 
tion of barrows in sdiscted regions. The author U obvtously more at home m the south 
of England than in the north, and Cumbrians and Northumbrians will perhaps consider 
that their barrows and cairns (induding those with cup-and-ring marts) dcsepred some 
notice. A * new and greatly enlarged edition', which we hope will be dei^nd^, 
should redress the balance. The descriptions of eicavatiotMi are numOTua. if rather 
monotonous, hut should be dbintemsi from the obscurity of provinmal transactions. 
A few observations may be recorded here. 
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The meaning of Boficawoi-on is surely the dowm {un^ also s|>elt gem^ as m Gooa- 
hiUy) belonging to the place Boscawen (p* 120). I believe the drcle on Beacdii HUt, 
Mendipp to be modem* The Priddy Cirdea are of quite a different diaracicx from those 
at Thombomugh (p, 124)- The last book mentioned on p. 125 does not deserve an 
asterisk. The biggest barrow at Kn owl ton, Dorset, is shown by air-phatographs to be a 
Mi barrow, not a bowl (p. 135)- A long barrow near the Long Stones, Avebury 
(* Neolithic Wessts \ no* rS) is omitted on the sketch-map on p* 149; only the 5outhe:ast 
end can now be secIl^ but Sttikeley records iL Some of the long barrows south of 
Avebury had oolite in their conatruedon (t-g* the West Kennct long barrow^ no* 27 on 
the map of ^ Neolithic Wesses '; see p, ^St). The observation on the abundance of 
long harrott’S and scarcity of dbe-barrows round Avebiny is an important point (p, 151)- 
Mention should have b«ii made of those curiaus small round barrows with sarsen 
peristaliths (such as the Pennings and Winterdene circles}. On the derivation of the 
place-name Marl^rough (p* 152), if the mound in the college grounds was primarily 
B C^tle Mounds k can hardly liave given its name to the place, as it ought not to tse 
earlier than the Norman ConquesL The cists in the Ayl^ford Sand Company's pit 
(p. 179) were probably of the Bronze Age;^ fora fiat bronze axe and two bronze knife-daggers 
wereTound in an cidjaoent grave (Proe. Soe. Ani. land., ser. 2* xvir, 376). We commend 
■n ^fcrence to the King Stone bng barrow at Rollright (pp. which we 

stUl firmly believe to he a long barrow in spite of the digging there f There are certainly 
stone barrows^ one in and one just outside the copse near the Cross Hands Inn (p. 
r^o). On p. 196 ^^atnuel Lysons (1763-1819) ia confused with his nephew Canon 
Samuel Lysons (iSofi-^), the spoliator of Rodmarton and Ablington barrows^ the opening 
of which is described in Our Brithk Anceston Tlie description of Arbor Low 

(p. 200) should take into account Mr Stuart Piggott's remarks in Arch* jfoum. 19311 
" Wcjad ' is different from ochre' {p. 201). * Corseddaiis " is 
awkwardly divided and the hyphen otnitted bctw^eeti pp, 202 and 203 ; the word occurs 
in a quq^tiou, but * goiscddau ' is itself a plural form. We should like to know more 
wout the aheged human face carved on the wooden ooffin-lid of an kiterment at 
Gnsthorpe (p. 212). We have not seen the origuioi in the Scarborough Museum. 
Has It been published ? The dehnitlons of ‘ neolithic * and *' ring mound ^ (p. 221) 
could be improved. ^ 

All these remarks are criticisms of detolU. So far they may be justilied; that is to 
as they represent errors and omissions, they Indicate a certain carelessness 
and lack of finish* On the other hand none of them is of a kind to mislead the reader on 
oiattera of prinriple, or even of general importiinoc. The book is refrshtngly free from 
unsupported speculation ; it represents, on the wholci the opinions of competent 
^dentSp and the authoris pri^'ate opinions are not Dbtnided. He has plenty of time to 
improve it, and we ho|« be will do so. Meanwhile, with these reservations, we heartily 
commend it to thn^ Lo search of knowledge, 0 *G.S.C. 


Tht review" of volume 4 of TAs Palace of Minas at Kmsmt in the September number 
CDutained the following errors (whkb were not due to the Reviewer). 

p. 366* line 9," Toranto ^for Toronto ; p, 367, 34^ " Tirqus * for Tiryns ; 44 ' in * 
far Si I p, 36S, line 30 " 211 'for 21 ; 31 “ building */or blocking; 33 * Zuchetto ", 
far * zuchetto '; 34'322 * f&r 552, 
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Air-surveys, 362 
Akhenaton, (Akhenaten) 18, 77 
Akkadian map 
Alasiya, 14 

Alberta, clearance of land* 328-9, 332 
Alesia, Roman camp, 104 
Alice Holt, forest* 324 
Allen, G. W, a* 510 
Alphabet, Phoeaidanp 89 
Ab, clinker-built boat, 342 
A 1 'Ubaid. 138 
Pictorial fnexe, 142 


Amasis, 23 

Amenhotep 111, tS 

America (North), early man, 494 

Amphora handles, id6 

Anchor Hill, Crowlaud, 99 

Andrae, Walter ; XJruk 133-^45 

Anolo-Saxo?^ : — 

Cemetery, Linton Heath, 41 
CoLumns, Reculver^ 184 
History, 234-7 
Remains, Reculver, 180 
Sceattas, 106 

Sculpture, British Museum, 3, 6 j 
V ine-scroll ornament (iWaj-)» ^*"7* 
Anittash, Hittiteking, 14, 17 
Anthony (saint), 434, 433^ 43® 

Anthropoid skull, Stertfontein, 480 
Anthropology, history, 347-S 
Antiquitv^ Its founding, 385-90 
Antum, 135 
Anu, shrine, 135 
Aqueducts, 401 
Arabia, antiquiti«, 246 
Castles, TOi 
Sheep, 202 

Arcbaeological photography (illus.), 35i-'2^ 
4S6-90 

Surveys. 131-2, 362 
Archaeoii^oi Revim, 3S5 
Architecture, Romanesque, 250-2 
Sumer, 

Arigolis, 405 
Argos, 415, 416 

AfcSCSLii A. J.; Cambay and the bead trade 
(iaitf.). 29a-3<>S ^ . 

ArieiJ, Bclgo-Roroan tombs, 4H0 
Arrowhead, Avebury, 421, 424 
Art history, 14^-53 
Scythian (^/tu,), i49“S3 
Arteitudorua, 144 
Arthur's (k.ing) round cable, 481 
Ashmolean muaeum, tee Oxford 
Asia Minor, iron worked, 11, 14, 16, (?, *3 
Plough, ayo 

Aashur, Ishtar temple, ao 
Asshurbanipal, 2 (, iz 
1 Asshiiroazirpa), 20 

I Aasur, 135 
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AtaUyaj caves^ S6 
Aubrey, John, 419 
Augustus, iTtaii£o]cunit 46 
Austin, Roland^ 385^ 386 
Roland Gp, 195 
Autun, mausuleum^ 46 
Avebury, braider ware (ilhis\ 4^^, 4:^3 
BeckhaiuptoR avenue, 417 
Ejceavations {iUm.% 417-37 
Table of Jtnds, 427 
Axe-haiumcrB, pnielite, 33 1 
Aies+ found at Avebury, 422, 424 
Freely stone {Uluf,), 220-1 
Babylon! *3 3 k 135 
Babylonia, 398 
Maps (i/liu.X ^^ 3 ^ 

Plough, 367-8 
Bacubirito, meteorite, 5 
«baec, suffix, 492 
Boifoujf Henry, 295 
Bambaudjaiialo, exca^'atioiis, 287-91 
Bamouna painting, criticism, 2, 3 
Banat, grain-pit {i//itf,), 27 
Baneaan, stotage-pit (iiUkr.), 31 
Bantry stone, 435 
Barbosa, D., 399, 300, 301 
Barley, early record^, 277, 278 
Barlowc^ G. \V., 4S0 
Bams, Kdla-LmdenthaJ ([//ur.)^ 90-2 
Barrom, 510-12 
Belgium 42-4 

Coin-daiing, 41 
Cuttcslowe, 99 
Inhumation burial, 41, 42 
Opened by St. Patrickt 479 
Roman 37“53 

List of, 48^53 
Sandon (mr-phJ), 96-^ 

Size, 38 

Banlow HilJs^ barrows, 38^ 41, 42, 44 
Barton, barrow^ 43 
Banjel, name for iron, 23 
BarziiJai, meaning, 20 
Basel, stoiagc-pits, 30 
JBaasa, priest, 182 
Basset, Richard, 308 
Bassianae (otr-pA.)^ 475^ 

Battely (ardidcacon), igi 


Beads;— 

x^rab trade-names, 294 
Copenhagen museum, 227 
Iron, 7 

Notgrove bamow, 227 
Trade in Sudan 292-305 

Transvaal, 282, 284, ^6, 288, 289, 290 
Beaier buriab, Avebury, 422, 424 
Beajin cross, 438 
Beck, H, C., 292, 293,304, 305 
Bede, Venerable, t6i 
Bedstead, Og'a, 20 
Belghun, barrows 4*-’4 k 47 

Bell, Gertrude, 132 
Bellows, \>Vjtli3un, 386 
BsNTONj Svlvia ; Votive offering to 
Odysseus, 350 

Berkshire, pamiage dues (map% 314* 315 
Betasii, tribe, 190 

Bewcastle cross^ 64, 66, 67, 68^ 70* 3S5 
{piate% 436 

Bia(irDii), 11, 12, 13, iS, 23 
Birds on pottery, 228 
Biscopp Benedict, 186, 485 
Btsuop, C. W. * Origin and diffusion of the 
traction-plough (rtfiifj, 261-81 
Bitumen^ 103 
Blackmore forest, 324, 493 
Bknchard, M., 479, 4^ 

Boat, Roman (i 7 iurH)t 46S 
Boats, cLbiker-buih (iT&w*), 341-5 
Boghaz-Keui, Hittite archives, 14, 17 
Bohemia, 117-18 

Bobusiin, rock-drawings (ifhtfp), 276 
BoLs de Buis, barrows, 43 
Book of MacRegoI (nT/iu.), 436 
Books received, 108, 256 
Boundaries, continuity^ 340 
Bourne, Aliens I-iills barrow, 41 
Bracelet, iron, 22 
Bractoo, Henry^ 159 
BradwdJ church, 182, 184 
Braukholz, H* J. : Archaeology in the Gold 
Coast {ithis*X 469-74 
Braydon forest, 313 
BfetuJ, AbW, 175, 176, 177 
Brick-work, tJrui, 138^ 139, 141, 144 
Britain, plough, 274 
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British Museum, 131 
Anglo -Saxon sculpture^ 3, 61 
Hieradc papyri^ 3^9^! 

Meteorites, 5 

Brooax, O.* and X. Lucas-Shadwell \ 
Gergovia {iUus.)^ t2t<3-i7 
Br^nstedf A., 63^ 6S» 69 
Bronze^ discovery of, S7-S 
Age, Europe, 2.^z 
Dagger-hilt, 7, S 
Bronzes, Baitlow HJB barroWt 41 
Chinese, 371-3 
Brunanburh^ battle, 494 
Buddhist manuscripts^ 362 
Bull-dog, Inca 358-9 

Bunatp Cap BlanCi 209 
Guernsey, 115-17 
Mound, 48 
Pasirik, 1^, 151, 15^ 

Ritual, 38, 40, 41 
Scoondary, 41 
Burkitt, M. C., 178, 358 
BurweJl castle 4&S^ 

Buttleji, j NeoUihlc village of Kfiln- 
Lindenthal (dins.), 89-93 
Pita and pit-dwellings in Southeast 
Europe {iV/iu.), 25“36 
Burzahom, excavations, 483 
Byblus, exca^-atjons, 38 
B>^ntium, 65 
Cabasa, stone of Seth, 6 
Cadastral plans, 134 
Caesar, Julius, 210 
Cair Gloiu, 493 
Cair Gunnion, 105 
CaltevTi, Roman name, 494 
Calshot, place-name, 493 
Cambay, bead trade (JUus.), 292-305 
Camerton, skeleton {ilius.), 4% 

Camps, in France^ io2 
Canaanite, early form, 89 
Canterbury,, barrow, 42 
Missionary churches,. 783 
Sr. Marti n'a church, 184 
Cap Blanc, rock-Hhelicr (rU'iir.}^ ^“9 
Capital, communalp 394-5 
Carchemish, destruction, zo 
Cardiff, National museum, 452 


Caimarthenshire, 506-^ 

Carnelian beads ^iV/cu.), 293-J05 
I Carolingian art, 113 

Ivory (iV/kj.), 64 {vi a), 70 
Casas Grandes, sacred meteorite^ 7 
CassandrUi sacred meteotiie, 6 
Cast ell, Jamcs> 187 
Castor ware (tVfyj.), 94-6 
Castle, South Kudiwan (ajr~ph.), loi 
Castle Dore, excavations, 105 
Cataonia, 16 

Catem^f Grave 477-8 

Caton-Thompson, G.| 287, 291 
Caves, Crimea, 243”5 
Cemetery, Byblus, 88 
Carchemish, 20 
Ford, [91 

Mapungubwe, 285-6 
Mycenae (ifikr.Jt 405^14 
Ceme, giant of, 95 
Chaddicwortb, 3<^, 309 
Chapr Bazar, loz, 

Chaiybcs, iron-workers^ 16, 23 
CiiAP!stAN„ D. E., and At-EXANDER Keiller ; 

Rock shelter at Cap Blanc 207-9 

Chariots, irotip 20 
Chester-Bcatty papyri. 3%^* 

Chesterton, barrow, 38 
Chichester, 111-12 

Childe, V, G., 365, 391. 392. 394t 395^ 

I China, agricultural implEmcnls, 278 [404 

Bronzes, 371-3 
Use of plough, 264, 278—9 
Chisels, iron, 18 
Chronology, Egypt, 233 
Factor in excavation, 137 

I CbupaderoSp meteorite, 5 
ChysaiiSter, 163^ 164 
Cinema-phott^raphy, 217-20 
Circles, Overton Hillp 417, 419 
Cities, g^wth, 393. 396 
Civilization, progress. 391-4*4 
Ckpham, A. W,, 63, 72* 183. 185 
Clark, Grahame, 4S8 
Class social 399, 400,402, 403 
Classis Britannica, 191 
Clay, R. C C.* 38s 

I Cby-naii mosaic 139^ 141 
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Ctiy-pitA 26, 27 

Clob mllAt 170 
Ciothalt, lynchecs, 527 
Cobbett, WlJiam, 316+ 33a 
CnoKus, OT Krsosaos 
CoenwdfT 182 

CbiJiSp evidence for dating bamswa, 41 
CoUard^ Allingtoiip 187 
CoUingwood, R. G.;, 190, z6o 

ColuEDcILa, 106 

Copenhagen, nationa] mufieum, 227-9 
Copper, Siimcr^ ^CJ4~S 
Coptic art 
Corbridge^ 256 
Cormelian, giants 171 
Comwdl, field-wails 162-74 

Woodland in 10S6 (wKip)^ Jtg^ JiOt 321 
Cortil-Noirmont, barrow, 45, 47 
Crafts, Invention, 392-4 
Crawford, O. G. S., 37* 187, 194, 203, 330^ 

HArchaeoIogical photography (//M.), 35 i-a 
Deadman^s Htlh Sandon (air-ph.)^ 96^ 
Discovery of bronze, 87-8 
Frootjer-dyke,f Melrose 346~9 

Human progress; a review, 391-404 
Notes on the founding of A?mqumr, 
385-90 

Red-burnished pottery, 87-8 
The work of Giants (ifewf.), 163-74 
Cremation burials, 38, 40, 41 
Crete, art, 504-6 
Civilization, 366-S 
Images on bronze platea, 104 
Plough, 270, 27 J 
Crimea^ cave, 243-5 
Crop-sites, records 349 

Cnossza :“ 

Bcwcastic, 64, 66-8, 70, 385 (plate)^ 436 
HiJlborough, 184, 186 
Reeulver (iWicr.), 184, 185, 186 
Rothbuiy 433 

Sculptured, 2 

VinMcroll omament 61-71 

Cross-slabs, Scotland 428^40 

Crock building, 452 
Cmnzian (Crunzieh apeUing, 105 
Cult-bmldlaga, 138, 139 


Culture^ diffusion, 1-3 
Cumberland, King Arthur's round table, 481 
Long-housoi 456 
Sand'^hill settlement, 333 
CunobeLin, 45 
Curie, A. T., loo-t 
Current comments^ 327-33 
Cutleslowe, bamw, 99 
Cyprus, anti-quid^, 118 
Iron ornaments, 21 
Daedaius, 505 



Danevirke, 228 

Danube v^ley, use of the plough, 273, 376 
Daphnsct 22 

David, representadoos of, 429-32, 435^ 

Davington priory, 179 

Dichclettc^s manual, 498-501 

Dedmal notation, 401 

Defennah, 23 

Delphi, stone of Cronus, 6 

Demons, protecdon from 475 

Dcsch, Cedt H.| 7^ 357 

Dcaforges, Emile, 210 

Devon, woodland in 1086 (*Mp), 318, 320 

Dhu Marmar, castle, loi 

Diffusion of culture, 1-3 

Digging-stick, a6a 

Deses, H. G.; Stonesfidd sbte-tips, 93-4 
Distrihudon maps:— 

Roman barrows, 40 
Royal forests, 333 
TTUCtion-plough, 263 
Woodland, in Domesday, 313,315,3 * 7 -^* 
Dobson, D. P. i Roinan boat 4 ^ 

Doliche, god of, iS, 23 
Doloritc, Presely, 220--1 
Domesday Survey, 308 
WcxMlland {distribiiiim utapj), 306-24 
Dorian art, 504-6 

Dorset, woodland in to86 { 7 ^p)f 3 *^ 3 *® 
Dover church, 182 
Dowker, Geo^, 191 
Drmthe, Celtic fields, 229 
DUiVNiNO (G. C,), fljxcf R.F. jEsaup; Roman 
barrows 37^53 

Dura, temple, 144 
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DiLfham, Acca^s croaa* 70 
Dushratta (klng)i 17^ iS 
Eadbald [king), 1^2 
Badbcrht, king of Kent^ iSz 
Eadred, Idog of KenCt iSz 
Earthworks 
Coruw^* 175, 174 
Dan^virke^ 228 

Froatitr-dykc, Melrose {ilhis.), 34 ^*^ 
Gergovia {ilius.% 210-17 
Gianfe Grave, Cornwall, 173, 174 
Easby cross 70 

Easter Island S 4 ^^* 3^4 

Ebncr^ Dr, 3a 

Editoiiil noteSp 1-4* 129-33,257-^&o^ 335 " 9 ^ 
Edward the Confessor, 192 
Egberht, king of Kent, i 3 o 
Egypt* excavations, 77^5 
E^y-prizCp 478 
Hieratic papyri, 369-7* 

Iron in, 7» S. 22, 23, 356, 337 
Plough 268-71: 

Shcept 199, 200 
Urban cities^ 398 
Emery, W. 230 
Emesa, sacred meteorite, 6 
Erbil (flH--pA.), 136 
Ercch (Unit), 133^45* 39 ^ 

EridUp 133 

Erosion, Recidvcr, 186-8 
Erratap 31Z 
Eahunna, 133 
Eakimos, use of iroup 7 
Esnab, iron objects^ 8 
Essex, archaeological survey, 119-20 
Place-names, 114 
Estate-maps, 132 
Ethdbert, king of Kent* 182 
Europep hisiDrical geography, 497-8 
Sheep-breeding* Z02-4 
Evans* Sir Arthur* 104, 129, 3S5 
Ewart^ Cossafp 358 
EXOtVATIONS :— 

Editorial notes, 129-30 
Methods, 24^50 
Stiatihcatlon in* 136, 137 
Avebury {Ulus ), 417^27 
Bambandlanalo, 287-91 


EicAVAtiONS, continmd t— 

Bassianae, 476-7 
Burzahom, 483 
BybliiSp 88 
Castle Dore, 105 
Chagar Bazar, Syria^ 102 

Sgypt. 77-^5 

Gaza, 380 

Gergovia 210-17 

Gold Coast* 469^74 
Gorsey Bigbury, 481 
Hemhury fort* 98 
Karanis, 83-5 

I Klldonald (Odofitn) fort, 364-5 

Kfiln-Lindenthal 89-93, 5^2-4 

! Mapunguhwep 2S2-91 
MedLnet Habu, 81-3 
Nurip 494-^s 
Polls Bay, Ithaca, 350 
Rahoy fortp 365 
Rii^andp 508^ 

St. AlbanSp 103 
Tell Agrabp Iraq, 4S2 
Tcll-Arpachiyah, 378-9 
Tell el Amama, 77-80 
Tepfi Gawra, 441^ 

Terme^p 483 
Troy, 36t-2 
Urukp 135-45 

U.S.S-R*, 242-4 
Welney^ 95-6 
Pahan Mura, 434 
Fair, M. C., 

Farm labourer, sMB of, 32J 
Featherstone, place-name, 493 
FelUta* bead-merchants, 292p 293 
Fene, escav'ations, 94-6 
FtELO, Henry ; Homs and skidk on build¬ 
ings {UluSr), 223 
Fields, crooked, 325-40 
Field-systenssp 164, t^-8, 170, 325-40 
' Ffcld-walla, constmetion (ii!£us.), 162-74 
Films, historyp 485 
illustrating prehistoryp 217-20 
Fingc^-^mg 3 ,^ iron, 21 
I Fire-making, primitive, 99-too 
Firthp Cedl^ 230 
I Fishing lugger (iiEhiJ.), 34*”5 
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FUrviy firt-tnoking, 99-ioa 
Industry, Avtbujyp 436 
Foot-plotigb, 262 
Fqrix^ R. J., 103 
Fqrd* cemetery, 191 
Forests, in 312 
Royal, Wessex {nuip), 323-4 
Foredyke* E. J., 3ii 
Forts:— 

Hemburyi gS 

Kildonald (Kildonan), 364-5 
Megiddoi 376 
Rahoy, 365 

Rcculver {Him.), iSS^a 
Fouch^ LeOp 282, 284, 288 
FoJe, Sk Cyril, 37 
France, camps, 102 
Frances, abbe^ of Davington, 179 
Isabel, sister of, 179 
Frencb Academy, 4S4 
Froniier-dyke, Melrose 346-^} 

Fultbmok-Leggait, L*, .^6 
Gfldd, C. J., 16 
Gainbier Islands. 56 
Gardner, EUnor, 287 
Guy, 2S7, 2S3^ 290 
Garcus, temple, 144 
Gaul, road-system, 109-10, 498-501 
Gaza, excavations, 380 
Gebel Abmar (Cairo)p thunderbolt, la 
Genladc river, 192 
Getar, uAe of iion^ 19 
Gergnvia (ri/t^Or 10-17 
Gci^alip iron be^, 7 
Cczer^ iron found* 19 
Ghassoulian culture, 238 
Giants in Cornwall, 171-2 
Work of 162^4 

Gilgamcahp 135, 145, 430 
Giza, excavationa, 129 

Glan\'uxe, Sp R- K, j Recent excavations 
to Egypt, 77-as 
Clflsa ’rare in barrows* 41 
Glasshouse she8» 50 E-2 
Industry, 501-2 
GLimes, barrow^ 47 
Gloucester, Celtic name* 493 
Godmancheffter, barrow^ 38 


I Godwin (ear!), 192 
Gold Coast, archaeology 469-74 

Gold work, Scythia (tf/ar.), 149-52 
Ornaments, Towcdilack* iM 
Gnliath* 20 
GoEiime, G. L., 385 
Conner, E. C. K,, 339 
Goran, earthwork, 174 
Gorsey Btgbury, excavations, 481 
Gotland, antiquities, 375 
Gradina (Bassianae), 475-7 
Grain impressions on aherds, 228 

I Gudn-pits (t/Tiu.)* 27 
Grand Caimry^ pottery* 86-7 
Graurheindorf, storage-pits, 30 
Grave-slab, Barra, photograph, 488 (tit) 
Gray, H. St G., 425 
I Cubic, M., Bassianae (oiV-pA.), 475^ 
Great Eeikbampatead, castle, 466 
Greece, iron finger-rings, 2i 
Plough J* 264, 273, 273 
Griffith, F. LI., 304 

Guernsey, Dfhus butial-mound, 115-17 
Gundestrup cauldron (illus.), 430 
Guthiac (saint), 99 
Gyges df Lydi^ 20* 22 
Haa-afa-ra, 23 

Habitadon-pits* K<^n*Lindentbal (ff/ur.), 90 
Hadramaut, ruined castle (aiV-pA.)„ toi 
Hadrian, (emperor), 186 
Hag, woc^Iand term, 330 
Hall^rt, iron, 22 
Halsn^ dinker-buUc boat, 342 
Ham Hill* beada found* 292 
Hamilton* jamw* 295 
I Hammur^i, 39S 

Hampshire, pannage dues (ump)* 3i3» 314 
Harden, D. B., 292 
Harold (king), 192 
Harrison, WtUiam, 326 
HaverBeld, F. P., 258, 260 
Hawkes, C- F. C., 44, 212 
Early iron in Egypt, 355-7 
Headache* cure for* 98 
H^dgea, 336, 337 
Helmet, brorvw, zz 
Iron, 21 

of Di^na (tUW.J, 98 
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Hcmbury fort, 98 
Hemp, W* J,, ja 

Hendei^n (C.), 166 
Henry, MHe., 61 
Herkheim, stomge-pita, 39 
HcTooft, Greek* 382 
Hwstalp barroiif, 43 
Hexham* slab, 70 

Hieratic papyri, British Muse:um, 369-71 
Hiil, Thomas* surveyor* iSy* iS 3 
HiL£H£i\fER* Max ; Inca bulMog, 35®^ 
Sheep 195-206 

Soay sheep, 359-io 
Hill-fort* Castle Dorc, 105 
Cornwall* 171 
Hippocentaur, 438 
Hippopotamus, remains at Qau, 13 
Hippo-sandils, 48 
History films, 485 
Revolutions* 3^-404 
Hitittc archives* Bogha^-Keui* 14 
Hoards:— 

Tdl Asmar* 7 
Toud* 4B3 
Towednack, 166 
Holborough* barrovr, 37 
Holdaworth, Sir William, 159 
Home* Gordon, igo^ 192 
Homer, 380--2 

Homs (Tripolis), pit-dwelling, 32 
Home, Ethdbert* 486, 488 
HoftNELt, James ; Evolution of the dinter 
built bhlng lugger {iltus.), 341-5 
Homs fixed to trees, etc., 97-d, 223* 475 
Horse, rock-sculptuics 208-9 

Honia, light-god* 12, 22 
Hattomont* barrow, 47 
Houses, Webh (tl/aj.), 448-59 
Human progress^ 391-404 
Human remains:— 

Avebury, 422, 424 
Byblus, 88 
Mapungubwe, 286 
Moscow-Volga canal, 481 
Sahara* 482 

St. Gennain'la-Ri^iAre, 4S0 
Sterkfontdn, Transvaal, 480 
Swansoombe, 480-1 


Hungary, pits and pit-dwdlings (tftitf.)* 26-36 
HungUB, Pictish king, 439 
Hunt* Filbert, 171 
Hunsa, whccl-barrow (ilhis,% 464-5 
Hurstboumc Tarram* barrow^ 45 
Ibex horns, protection from evil, 97* 223,475 
Ideograph^ Chinese, 27Sk 279 
llkley* incised atone, 436 
Implements* prescUtep 22 r 
Russia, 243-^5 
India* civilLzation., 399 
Plough (rjf/ur.)* 277 
Indians (Ohio), use of iron* 7 
Industries, be^nnings, 392-4 
Inhumation* double, 59 
Barrows, 41* 42 
Inkpcn, place-name, 494 
Inmn-Ishtar* goddess, 143* 145 
Iona* 439, 440 
Iraq* alr-survey, 362 
British School of Archacdlogy, 132 
Ireland, W, H., 179, 180 
Ireland* tong^house in^ 456 
Prehistoric man, 125-7 
Iron, 5-24 
Egyptian name, 13 
Foundry, Megtddo, 19 
Smelting, 356^, 401 
Use in Egypt, 355^ 

Used as foundation deposits, 23 
Iron, Age cemeteryp 20 
Palesdne, 24 
Inon» incised stone, 436 
Ishtar, 143* 145 
Italy;, plough* 27a 
Javan (Ionia)* 16 

Jedburgh, carved slab {ilhis.% 64* 67 
Jcxndet Nasr* pictorial frieze, 142 
Jtnisalcm, mosaics of the Ek>mc of the 
Rocks (/tf«f.), 67* 68 
Jessd?* R. F- ; Rcculver (fihii^)* 179-94 
See aho Diinninc (G. C.) 

Jones, Felix, 132 
Neville* 4^ 285P 287 
Jordan, J., 135 
L. A*, 177 

Jtumer, N, R,, 469* 472 
Jupiter Dolicbenus* 18, 19 
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Kancabt 17 

Karain^Bsh, kingt 143 

K^rarti^p eicavarioiiA, 83-5 
Kcftiu, meuJ-work, 17 
Keilleh, A.| and S. PlGGOTT i Recent 
excavations at Avebury (iV/uj.], 417-37 
Axt&, Presely stone 220-1 

See aito CHAPMAN (D. E.) 

Kdelte^ (CUicians)^ 19 
Kells, monaaiefy, 440 
Kendrick, Tp D., 61 
Kenyon, KaLhJcen* 47 
Kcyne (saint), 493 
Kezweden, iron stores, 19 
Rhabalkinu, iS 
Rhonissanp tinndepoaits^ S7-8 
Khombad, iron-stOR!;, ti 
Kiik Koba, Crimea, 343 
KUdalton, carved stone, 440 
Kddonald (Xildonan] fort^ 3^4'^5 
Kingship, 398 
Kirkuk, 136 
Kish* 106* 133 
Kjtzinger. Ernst, 433 
Anglo-Saxon Tinc-scmll ornament, 61-71 
Kizauwadna, 16, 17, tS, ifh ^3 
Knives, iron, as 
Knossos, iron recorded, 13 
Rotnim building, 233 
Palace of Minos, 366-S 
Knowledge, 399-400 
Koldcwey, Rol^rt, 135, 136 
Kdln-LindenlhaL, excavations, 502-4 
Neolithic village (nt/ur^), 25* 89^3 
Storage-pits, 29 

Kotaj (Hungary), storage-pit, 38 
Pit^subles {Ulus.), 34, 35 
Kudiwan (South), castle 100 

Ladle Hill, fort, ^5 
Lagaah, 133 
Lalanne, Gaston, 207 
Lambari^, William, 180* 1S6 
Land, clearance of {Hagranujf 328-40 
Inclosurc, 338-40 
Langsdorff, A., 13$ 

Lari^ 133 

Lavachthv, Henri * Easter Island, 54-60 
Laval, Honors, 56 


Law and archaeology* iS4^^ 

Codca. 157, 158, 159 
League, extent, 309, 310 
Leicester, Roman wall, 484 
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